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PREFACE 


ET 


1 N J HEN this book was begun in 1939 there existed no comprehensive 


treatment of that magnificent body of monuments, the Sicilian 
mosaics of the Norman period; even recent studies of single decorations 
were lacking, with the exception of Professor Lazarev’s paper on Cefalü. During 
the nine years that have gone to the writing and printing of this book the work 
of Italian scholars like Dott. Bettini, Bottari, di Pietro, Salvini and Samona, 
has helped to fill the gap in our knowledge. The recent book by Professor 
Filippo di Pietro, Z musaict Siciliani delP eta Normanna (Palermo 1946 with Biblio- 
graphy) came to my knowledge only when my own attempt at a comprehensive 
treatment had been completed. Since Professor di Pietro's main aims and 
conclusions are different from mine, the two books will not stand in each other's 
way. Professor Bottari's book reached me only after my own was in the press. 
My chief aim has been to furnish the student of Byzantine art with all the 
archaeological and documentary data necessary for a close study of the monu- 
ments, data which were in part never ascertained, in part never collected before; 
to analyse the monuments themselves as works of art, to show the men behind 
their work; and to assign to the single decorations (or parts of decorations) their 
places within the framework of the Sicilian and the Byzantine developments. 
This analysis of both sources and monuments has had at least one result 
which surprised even the author himself: the discovery that the largest ensemble 
of Sicilian mosaics, the decoration of Monreale Cathedral, is the work of a 
Greek workshop of the end of the twelfth century and not, as was hitherto 
thought, the product of a local Sicilian school. If this proves to be true—and 1 
cannot help believing it firmly—it will increase our knowledge and under- 
standing not only of Sicilian but also of Byzantine art in general. The mosaics 
of Monreale will have to be regarded as the outstanding monument of the last 
phase of middle Byzantine church decoration, as a monument which shows that 
Byzantine Art was not on the decline towards the end of the twelfth century, but 
vigorous enough to produce a novel mode of composition, a new way of render- 
ing an event and a new style. 
Monreale, then, is not so much a Sicilian as a Byzantine monument. 
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PREFACE 


Nevertheless, 1t fits into the general character and development of Siculo- 
Norman art which started and ended in eclecticism; and, though it is not the 
aim of this book to give an overall picture of Siculo-Norman art and civilization, 
some light must inevitably fall on it since the mosaics are the most important 
monuments of Norman Sicily. The present study may, perhaps, prepare the 
way for an all-embracing treatment of this theme. 

The scope of the book has grown during the work. Begun in 1939 as a 
monograph on the mosaics of Monreale, it was extended, on the advice of my 
friend Dr. Buchthal of the Warburg Institute, to include all Norman mosaics; 
an extensive undertaking, which could not have been carried out without the 
generous help of friends and colleagues to whom I give my sincere thanks. The 
book owes much to the late Director of the Warburg Institute, Dr. F. Saxl, and 
to his learned staff who assisted and encouraged me in every way; to the Society 
for the Protection of Science and Learning who granted me a stipend and thus 
made it possible for me to begin the work. The work was carried on through the 
war years—it may show traces of having been written during that trying time. 
The last chapter—a mere sketch-—was completed in Vienna, after my return to 
my native country, in the scanty spare time left to me by the task of rebuilding 
and restoring Austria's war-damaged monuments. That the bulk of the book 
could be written at all by an Austrian refugee in England, is a high tribute to 
the courtesy and broadmindedness of my English colleagues. I received valuable 
help not only from the staff of the British Museum and the Victoria and Albert 
Museum Libraries and of the Courtauld Institute but also from individual 
scholars such as Dr. H. Buchthal, Prof. D. T. Rice (who between them, saw the 
book through the press), Dr. G. Bing, Prof. T. S. R. Boase, Mr. A. Blunt, Prof. 
E. Jamison, Dr. E. Kitzinger, Dr. L. Muntz, Dr. O. Paecht, Dr. J. Wilde, Dr. R. 
Wittkower, and Mr. F. Wormald. Some of the ideas embodied in the book were 
clarified in conversations with my friend G. Frankl. For kind assistance in 
correcting the English text I am greatly indebted to Mr. A. S. B. Glover, Prof. 
D. T. Rice, Dr. M. Kay, Miss J. Theobald and Mrs. R. Wallis; Miss M. Herling 
and Miss E. v. Exter helped me in preparing the MS. for the press. Dr. Buchthal 
was kind enough to take care of collecting and arranging the illustrations after 
my departure from England in 1946; to Mr. Glover, Prof. Rice, Dr. L. Gutman 
and the Readers of the Publishers 1 extend my gratitude for helping me in cor- 
recting the proofs. Owing to production difficulties the signs indicating the 
ligatures in the Latin and Greek inscriptions have had to be omitted. 

The book which follows cannot be called brief. I hope, however, that the 
reader who wades through it will emerge with the feeling that his labours have 
not been quite in vain. 

Vienna, June 1948 O. Demus 
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THE FOUNDATION 


study of Sicilian mosaics. Although not the earliest examples of mosaic 
art on Sicilian soil, they are the best preserved; they certainly lead in 
artistic quality and their influence can be traced in other Sicilian ensembles. 


Ik mosaics of Cefalù! deserve to be placed at the beginning of any 


a. THE LEGEND 

The cathedral of Cefalà is a foundation of Roger II. A part of its earliest 
history, however, is obscured, as is so often the case, with Norman foundations, 
by a legend. This legend? relates that Roger, returning to Sicily from one 
of his Italian wars, was caught in a tempest and, in danger of his life, made a 
vow that, if he were rescued from the waves, as were SS. Peter and Paul, he 
would build a cathedral to the Saviour and the two Apostles, at the spot where 
he reached land. The date of his landing, at Cefalù, is given variously as 11255, 
1128, or 1129% The contemporary sources which refer to the foundation 
do not, however, mention the rescue or the vow at all, and it is more than 
probable that the whole is a popular invention, perhaps fostered by the founder 
himself. There are two interesting traits about this legend: the motif of the 
miraculous rescue in itself and the linking up of the title of the Cathedral 
(Peter and Paul) with the miracle. It appears that a miracle and a vow were 
found necessary in order to account for the new foundation, a trait which recurs 
with the later foundations of Santo Spirito and the Cathedral of Palermo by 
Walter of the Mill, and of the Cathedral of Monreale by William II It 
seems as if the founders of these splendid churches had been at pains to disguise 
their real motives for erecting them; as if they wanted to shroud their all too 
political aims in an atmosphere of miracle and devotion. There cannot be any 
doubt, however, about the real motives behind the foundation of Cefalü. Like 
| the others, this foundation had its important place in the complicated pattern 
of the ecclesiastical policy of the Hautevilles’. By the erection of the new 
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CEFALU 


cathedral the king sought to strengthen the ecclesiastical party on whose support 
he could rely in his struggle against Innocent 11; and the Rogerian Antipope 
Anacletus II was ready enough to consolidate his own position by creating a new 
bishopric at Cefalu. ‘There is reason to believe that the new bishopric was 
already thought of—as a suffragan of the new metropolitan see of Messina—in 
connection with the great privilege granted to Roger by Anacletus in September 
1130, as a part of the scheme by which Sicily eventually became the “caput”? 
of the new “Regnum”*, The foundation was based on the understanding 
between Roger and Anacletus; and if this róle of Cefalú in Roger’s ecclesiastical 
policy, directed as it was against Innocent II, is borne in mind, the fact that 
the new archbishopric was neglected later, when the political pattern had 
changed, appears as the logical outcome of the situation. Cefalú had done its 
service within the compass of Roger’s plans and new schemes soon became more 
important. There must, in fact, have been a certain flagging of interest during 
Roger later years, when, after his reconciliation with Innocent in 1139, the 
antipapal bishopric had lost its primary importance. The bishop of Cefali 
suffered similar humiliations to those of other Anacletan ecclesiastics. He tried 
to cling to his dignity under the less offensive title of Electus", but it was only in 
1166 that Cefalú became a bishopric again by a bull of Alexander III?. The 
complicated situation which prevailed in Cefalü between 1139 and 1166 was 
probably the reason why the building was not carried out more splendidly 
in one effort; and it may likewise explain the fact that the mosaic decoration 
was not executed on a grander scale and within a shorter period than it 
actually was. 

PE The second interesting feature about the legend of the foundation is, that 
in it an attempt appears to have been made to explain the title of the new 
cathedral by linking up the patrons, the Saviour, St. Peter and St. Paul, with 
Roger's vow during the storm and with his miraculous escape. Peter and Paul 
were, In the popular cult of the Mediterranean, the successors of the Dioscuri 
as saviours from the perils of the sea. They were, in addition, the State Saints 
of the young Norman kingdom, taken over from the South of Italy (especially 
from Monte Cassino) and celebrated in numerous dedications of churches by 
the Hautevilles, for example Bagnara, Forza d'Agro, Itala near Messina, the 
Palatina in Palermo and other churches. Their veneration is also reflected in 
the mosaic decoration of Monreale. ‘The two saints had in the Norman kingdom 
a political aspect, connected with the Legateship of the Hauteville kings. The 
legend substituted for this a more popular explanation. 


b. DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE 
| The earliest documentary evidence of the foundation of Cefalú is contained 
in à charter of Archbishop Hugo of Messina (October, 1131)!9. According 
to this document the foundation-stone of the church was laid by Roger on 7 
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June, 1131. The church was created a cathedral by a bull of the Rogerian 
Antipope Anacletus II, of 14 September, 11 3111; it was served by Augus- 
ünian Canons from Bagnara in Calabria. Bagnara itself became subject 
to Cefalu?2. The Prior of Bagnara, Jocelmus (or Gizelmus) became the first 
bishop. It is probable that the dedication of Bagnara to the Virgin and the 
Twelve Apostles exerted some influence on the programme of the mosaics in the 
apse of the new cathedral. The newly-created bishopric was magnificently 
endowed by the king with land and serfs; a platea (instrument of inquest) was 
drawn up on Roger's orders by George of Antioch** and the instrument 
of endowment was issued in March, 113214. Further endowments and 


- corroborations followed13. The king saw to it that all external jurisdiction, 


whether secular or ecclesiastical, over the cathedral and its. possessions was 
eliminated. 

Roger had, furthermore, the intention to make the church his sepulchral 
monument. In 114516 he gave to the cathedral two porphyry sarcophagi, 
to be placed in the choir of the church. But the widow of his successor, Queen 
Margaret, had them taken away and placed in the Cathedral of Palermo, in 
spite of a petition of the canons!?. This act of the Queen shows that the 
royal favour was by that time lost. The only thing her son, William II, did for 
the foundation of his grandfather was to obtain a confirmation of its possessions 
from Pope Alexander III in 1178*8, 


THE BUILDING 


According to the documentary evidence the building was begun in the 
summer of 1131; no document is extant giving the date of its completion, for 
Roger’s diploma of 1132 cannot be taken as an indication that the building was 
finished in that year. The phrase... “feci aedificare templum quoe ab 
initio fundationis suae . .." means only that Roger caused the cathedral to be 
built and no more. 


a. INSCRIPTIONS 

Several inscriptions, still extant, or reported by earlier writers, must be 
used with caution, as they may apply only to that part of the building to which 
they are, or were, attached. An inscription originally set in the entrance stated 
that the church was built in the period from 1131 to 1148; but the present 
wording of the transferred inscription does not inspire much confidence!?. 
The dates seem to have been taken from the foundation document of 1131 and 
from another authentic inscription, which can still be seen in the apse, in 
golden mosaic on dark blue ground, and which reads as follows: 
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ROGERIUS REX EGREGIUS PLENIS [=plenus] PIETATIS 
HOC STATUIT TEMPLUM MOTUS ZELO DEITATIS 
HOC OPIBUS DITAT VARIIS VARIOQUE DECORE 
ORNAT MAGNIFICAT IN SALVATORIS HONORE 
ERGO STRUCTORI TANTO SALVATOR ADESTO 

UT SIBI SUBMISSOS CONSERVET CORDE MODESTO: 


ANNO AB INCARNATIONE DNI MILLESIMO CENTESIMO XLVIII 


INDICTIONE XI ANNO Vo REGNI EIUS XVIII HOC OPUS MUSEI ` 


FACTUM EST + 


This inscription indicates, not only that the mosaic of the apse was finished 
in 11481%, but also that the building as a whole was considered as completed. 
It must not, however, be taken to mean that every part of the cathedral was by 
1148 finished in the shape in which it has come down to us, nor that all the 
mosaics, outside the apse, were completed, or even begun, at that time. So far 
as the mosaics are concerned, the inscription covers the apse only, and this fact 
is brought home by other inscriptions, one of which was discovered by Salinas“ 
in the upper part of the west fagade in 1877. It reads: 


ANNO DOMINICAE INCARNATIONIS MoCoCoXL MENSE AUGUSTI 
XIII INDICCIONE PER MANUS JOANNIS PANICTERA. 


It is obvious that this inscription, of 1240, refers to the decoration of the facade 
with arcading in the style of the thirteenth century; no structural work seems to 
have been involved. 

Two more inscriptions?! on the beams of the open roof of the nave speak 
of repairs undertaken in 1263. The fact that one of them especially mentions 
“repairs” goes to show that the roof itself must have already existed ??. 


b. ARCHITECTURE 

The Cathedral of Cefalú had several forerunners in South Italy and Sicily. 
Its architecture23 is, on the whole, Western in character. The main differ- 
ence in ground plan, compared with later Sicilian structures, lies in the treat- 
ment of the crossing, which is not a perfect square, is not emphasised by its 
height and is not conceived as the principal centre of the building. The church 
is not, like other Sicilian churches, the result of the combination of a longitudinal 
and a centralised ground plan: it is rather a straightforward Romanesque 
basilica with a transept, partly vaulted and partly covered with an open wood- 
work roof. The vaulted parts are the presbytery (with cross ribs springing from 
engaged shafts or half columns) and the southern transept (vaulted in the same 
way, but more primitively). ‘There is an inner gallery running round the top 
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of the transepts. The vaulted parts of the church are heavily buttressed on the 
outside. The present wooden roof of the nave is lower than was planned, or, 
probably, than originally executed, for the arch which was meant to connect 
it with the crossing is higher than the present roof of the nave and is walled up 
on the outside. The aisles of the nave are divided by an arcade of stilted ‘‘Sara- 
cenic" arches?* on classicising capitals. ‘Typically Sicilian features are the 
columns set into angles in the eastern part of the church?’ and the exterior 
decoration of the main apse and the transepts with intersecting arches. ‘The 
two massive towers which flank the facade have been called Norman, but have 
parallels in southern Italy. The decoration of the facade is Suabian, of the 
thirteenth century. | 
lhe present building is clearly not the result of following a consistent 
plan, carried out faithfully within a short period. Apart from the later Baroque 
features and the decorative additions dated to the thirteenth century by the 
inscription of the facade, two apparent changes of plan or execution can be 
distinguished. One is to be found in the relation of the nave to the crossing, 
the other in the vaulting; both problems merge into one problem, that of the 
date of the vaults (Pl. 5). "There is evidence that the original plan did not 
include vaults. Apart from structural and stylistic considerations, which make 
it difficult to date the ribbed vaults to the first half of the twelfth century, there 
is an inconsistency in the spacing of the windows in the two storeys of the 
presbytery, which shows clearly that the vaulting must have been an aft€r- 
thought?®. The windows of the lower storey have no relation to the axis of 
the vaulted bay; they seem to have been spaced out and built in only with 
regard to the space provided by the side apses. But the windows of the upper 
storey are placed, if not in the exact centre of the bay, at any rate nearer to 
it, so as not to interfere with the vaults. Two explanations of this adjustment 
are possible: it may either be assumed that the plan of the presbytery was 
changed and modernised during the original building period, that is, that 


the architects decided on vaulting the presbytery after the lower storey was 


completed?”; or, that the vaults were built (together with the necessary adjust- 
ments in the spacing of the windows) at a later time, after the first, open-roofed 
building had been finished. 

Bertaux??, Lazarev?? and Samona®®, arguing from general consider- 
ations as to the development of architectural forms in Sicily, and linking 
up the construction of the vaults with the inscription of 1240 on the façade, 
follow the latter course and date the vaults to the thirties of the thirteenth 
century. There is, however, no connection between the new decorative features 
of the fagade and the vaulting of the eastern parts of the cathedral. Between 
these two parts there is the whole extent of the nave which has the form of an 
open-roofed Basilica and was restored as such in 1263, that is, twenty-three years 
after the date of the inscription on the west front. As to general considerations 
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of architectural development, there is nothing in the forms used in the vaulted 
parts which would point to the thirteenth century??. The profiles of the cross 
ribs are simple, rounded mouldings without any of the characteristics of Gothic 
work. Ribs of this simple form were widely used in Italy from the middle of the 
twelfth century onwards. In addition, there are some details which suggest the 
collaboration of North Italian or even Norman workmen in the erection of 
Cefalù, a fact which would make a still earlier date quite possible. Schwarz*** 
has adduced cogent reasons for dating the change of plan in the time of the 
actual construction. But the most convincing argument for dating the vaults 
to the twelfth century is furnished by the mosaics. 

Although the mosaics of the presbytery vault and of the two upper registers 
of the side walls were dated to the thirteenth century by Bertaux and Lazarev 
in accordance with the late date of the vault suggested by these authors, no one 
has so far thought of dating the two lower registers of the side walls later than 
about 1160. It would indeed be impossible to uphold a date in the thirteenth 
century for these mosaics, which are bound up with those of 1148 in the apse by 
so many stylistic threads. It was not observed by Lazarev, however, that the 
mosaics in the lower registers must, for technical reasons and because of their 
arrangement, be contemporary with, or later than, the erection of the vault. 
(Pls. 7a, b). The framing of the two side walls of the eastern bay of the 
presbytery is formed by the mouldings of the northern and southern spandrels 
of the vault above, by the engaged and mosaic-encrusted double columns of 
the apse in the east and by similar half columns, standing on flat mosaic repre- 
sentations of squat, spiral-fluted columns, in the west. It is obvious that the 
plastic engaged shafts which support the western end of the vaulting, and the 
mosaic columns on which they seem to rest, must be contemporary with the 
vault itself. They cannot have been inserted before the vault was at least 
decided upon, for they would be senseless without this superstructure which 
they were so clearly destined to carry. : 

It is equally obvious that the spacing and the arrangement of all the mosaic 
figures on the walls were dependent on the half columns, both plastic and flat. 
This is true not only of the two upper, but also of the two lower registers. The 
figures of the second storey, for instance, the Holy Warriors and the Holy 
Deacons respectively, do not conform to the axes of the figures below, the Greek 
and Latin Fathers; each row is arranged according to the available space which, 
in its turn, is determined by the windows and the half columns of the vault. 
The lower figures are set wider apart from each other than those of the second 
tier because the “painted” columns which frame the lower register take up less 
space than the plastic columns above. The figures next to the “painted” 
columns, Gregory the Theologian and Gregory (Papa?) respectively, with their 
inscriptions and books, are nicely fitted into the space provided by the receding 
forms of the “painted” capitals. There can be only one explanation for this 
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peculiar spacing??: that the columns, both plastic and painted, were already 
there or, at least, were already taken into consideration when the mosaics were 
set, and this means that the vault must have been extant or, at least, under 
construction, at the date the mosaics were executed, that is, in the 'fifües or 


?sixties of the twelfth century. 


Thus it seems that Roger began the erection of the cathedral in 1131 as a 
flat-roofed building without any thought of vaulting. A first change of plan, 
apparently still in the forties of the twelfth century, brought about, perhaps, 
through Anglo-Norman influence, introduced the vaults 1n the presbytery. In 
1148 the eastern part of the church was finished up to the crossing, the rest was 
laid out and carried to a certain height. Work was taken up again soon after 
Roger’s death (1154) under his successor William I, who seems to have taken a 
renewed if somewhat fleeting interest in the foundation of his father, an interest 
which finally procured for Cefalú its re-establishment as a bishopric in 1 166, the 
year of William’s death. In this period the second plan was pushed forward and 
further modernised by the introduction of vaults and galleries in the transept. 
But the revival of interest did not last long enough for the vaulting to be 
completed throughout the church, or even throughout the eastern half: the 
crossing and the northern transept remained open-roofed. A proof that the 
church was not completed may be seen in William's refusal to have Roger: 
remains transferred to the cathedral before its final consecration, which, in 
fact, seems to have taken place only after the King’s death. His widow, Queen 
Margaret, once more refused the petition of the Canons; she had plans of her 
own (Maniace) and does not seem to have taken any interest in the completion 
of the building. Thus the entire western part remained unfinished up to the 
time of William II, when the present nave and aisles were completed according 
to a new, reduced plan between 1180 and 1200. To date the western part to 
the thirteenth century is impossible in view of the fact that the documents of 
the lawsuit against bishop Harduin (1224)*** refer expressly to a restoration 
campaign, which is also attested by the inscription of 1263 on one of the roof- 
beams. The thirteenth century had no part in the building, but only in its 
restoration and in adding decorative touches??. The final consecration took place 
in 1267. 


THE MOSAICS 


a. STATE OF PRESERVATION 
This conjectural history of the building is borne out by an analysis of the 
decoration. Compared with that of the Palatina or the Martorana, this decor- 
ation is certainly not what would be expected from Roger’s pet foundation. The 
dedication of the cathedral to the Saviour and to SS. Peter and Paul would 
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seem to demand a more comprehensive programme than is actually given. One 
would expect to see at least the images of the two Apostles in the side apses, as 


they appear, for instance, at Monreale where there was not even a special dedica- 


tion to these Saints. But at Cefalú work in the side apses was never begun, and 
even the main presbytery did not receive a complete decoration in Roger’s 
time. It would seem unlikely that the king who had his palace chapel decor- 
ated so splendidly should at Cefalú, his one-time favourite foundation, have 
contented himself with mosaics in the main apse only, were it not for the 
reasons set out above. 

Like the architecture, the decoration seems to represent only part of a 
great plan, abandoned as soon as the political constellation responsible for its 
conception had changed, and taken up again at a later time to be completed on 
a reduced scale. Finally, it was amplified by additions of the thirteenth century 
which had nothing to do with the original programme. These late additions 
have unfortunately perished. ‘They consisted of dedicatory panels on the west 
front of the cathedral, in the shelter of the open porch. A description of them is 
contained in the Rollus rubeus, the Liber privilegiorum of Cefalú, compiled 
in 1329 for Tommaso de Butera, bishop-elect of Cefalù, by the notary Roger?4. 
In the first of these panels, King Roger was represented offering a model 
of the church to the Saviour; the next two showed William I and William IT 
respectively, confirming the old privileges of the church and conferring new 
ones; in the fourth, Queen Constance was shown presenting the Casale of 
Odosuer to the cathedral; the last represented Frederick II in the act of despatch- 
ing Joannes of Cicala, bishop of Cefalú, as envoy to Damascus. The inscription 
of the last mosaic read: “Vade in Babyloniam et Damascum et Filios Saladini 
quaere et verba mea audacter loquere ut statum ipsius valeas melius reformare." 
By this inscription the last mosaic can be dated between 1226, when a Sicilian 
embassy under Archbishop Berard of Palermo set out to conduct negotiations 
with the sons of Saladin, especially the Sultan Al-Khamil?°, and 1228/29 
when Jerusalem was won by the emperor himself, a success which would surely 
have been mentioned had the inscription been written after that date. It is 
hardly possible to decide on the date of the other mosaics of this series; they 
may have been each contemporary with the rulers they depicted or they may 
have originated (probably excepting the first, which is likely to have been 
Roger's authentic dedicatory image) at the same time as the last, under Frederick 
II, as a kind of monumental chronicle of the church?$. As the mosaics were 
destroyed as early as 1480 when the entrance porch was remodelled, the question 
must remain unsolved*”. The loss of the five mosaics is the more lamentable as 
they would have facilitated the dating of others. 

Of the mosaics of Cefalú which have come down to us only those in the 
apse (Pl. 1) can be considered as being definitely dated. For those of the 
presbytery—walls and vault—we have to rely on the scarce architectural 
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evidence adduced above and on stylistic considerations. The latter will have 
to be used with caution owing to the repairs which considerable parts have 
undergone. l 

An early restoration of 1517/18, by Master Pietro Oddo of Monreale*®, 
has left hardly any traces. But much damage has been done in later times. 
Rosario Riolo, with his son Gaetano, the chief restorer of the Palermo mosaics 
in the nineteenth century, was working at Cefalù in 1857, 1859, 1862, 1866, 
1868 and after, and the eulogies of his contemporaries?? cannot distract from 
the final damning verdict. His work was comprehensive enough: it comprised, 
as one of his admirers said, quasi meta del tutto" *®. The parts which have 
suffered the worst damage are the upper parts of the side walls. Some figures 
are entirely new, others were reset in parts; a fact which must be kept in mind 
when dealing with the stylistic aspects of this section of the mosaics. In other 
parts Riolo’s activities were confined to patchwork which 1s not too difficult to 
recognise*?. As a result of Riolo’s work some forms have been hardened and 
stiffened; some colours have lost their quiet brilliance and have taken on an 
unpleasant hue; and some figures cannot altogether be trusted. 

Another and final restoration was carried out in 1919; it does not seem 

to have caused any harm. The work was almost entirely confined to cleaning 
and to the strengthening of the mortar bed by technical means. 


b. DESCRIPTION OF THE Mosaic DECORATION 
The centre of the decoration? is the bust of the Pantocrator (Pl. 2) in the 
conch of the main apse43, in blue and golden garments (the latter shaded with 
red), surrounded by an inscription which reads: 


FACTUS HOMO FACTOR HOMINIS FACTIQUE REDEMPTO 
IUDICO CORPOREUS CORPORA CORDA DEUS 


He blesses with His right hand and holds in His left an open book with 
Greek and Latin texts on the two opposite pages. Left: 


-ETQ "EIMI TO QS TOY KOZMOY “O ?AKOAOYOQN 'EMOI "ON MH 
HEPIIIATHEH "EN TH SKOTIA ' AAR ‘EEEI TO 0X THY ZOHZ. 


Right: 


EGO SU LUX MUDI QUI SEQUITUR ME NON AMBULAT IN 
TENEBRIS SET ABEBIT LUME VITE | 


The curved wall of the apse (Pl. 1) is divided into three horizontal zones, 


^ the two lower ones, with the twelve Apostles, of equal height, the upper one, 
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with the Virgin and the four Archangels, noticeably higher. The Virgin** 
(Pl. 3) stands in the centre of the highest tier with her hands uplifted in the 
gesture of the Orans. Her garments are in two different shades of blue, the 
shoes red. To the left (starting from the centre) is Michael*® in a blue sticharion 
with golden trimming, a golden omophorion set with precious stones, white 
undergarment and red shoes. The wings contain a wide range of colour, from 
golden green to pink and black. Next to him is Raphael*® whose sticharion is 
light green with a white scarf round the chest. The main colours of Gabriel?" 
and Uriel*®, to the right of the Virgin, are lilac and light blue respectively. 
Each of the archangels holds a sphere topped by a cross in his left and a 
rhipidion (liturgical fan) in his right hand. They turn towards the centre with 
their heads inclined. 

The two lower storeys (Pls. 4a, b) are pierced, in the middle axis; by a 
window with pointed arch, which, together with a horizontal band of formal 
ornament, divides the surface into four parts, each containing three standing 
figures of Apostles. In the left half of the upper tier, from the centre outward, are 
Peter*? with cross staff, scroll and keys??, clad in blue undergarment and ochre 
mantle; Matthew?!, in light blue and pink; and Mark*?, in blue and green. 
On the right side stand Paul5?, in green and white with lilac shades, Fohn*4, 
in white and light green, and Luke$8, in green and lilac. All, except 
Peter, carry books set with precious stones. In the zone below are the remaining 
six Apostles: to the left of the window, Andrew**, with cross staff, in violet 
and dark green, james?", in dark blue and white, and Philip®®, in white, 
shaded with light blue and pinkish brown; and, to the right, Simon$?, in lilac 
and green, Bartholomew®°, in brownish pink and white, shaded with lilac, and 
Thomas9!, in lilac and blue. All these Apostles, except Andrew, hold scrolls 
in their hands. The ornamental bands of the apse are mostly in blue, white 
and pink, with some olive green shading. ‘The coloristic effect of the whole 
is very rich and, at the same time, very subtle. The blue is both fuller and 
lighter than in other Sicilian works; the distribution of the colours is free and 
far removed from narrow symmetry. The darkest patch of colour, the dark blue 
undergarment of James, is to be found in the left half of the lower strip which 
gives a peculiar accent to the whole scheme. The Apostles are arranged in 
groups of three figures with complementary saturation of colours. ‘The whole is 
quiet, blooming, festive*?. 

Below, the mosaic figures of the apse is the inscription quoted above, with 
the date 1148. The apse is framed, on the sides, by columns covered on the 
left with reddish brown mosaic, and on the right with green; they stand on 
fluted columns of light marble with golden mosaic capitals. On the outside of 
the upper columns are deeply engaged shafts, also covered with mosaic, hardly 
emerging from the corners. ‘They belong to the presbytery vault and carry, 
together with their more plastic neighbours, a simple convex moulding covered 
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with a mosaic ornament of flowering tendrils which divides the curved wall of 
the apse from the conch and is continued on the side walls of the presbytery as a 
flat band with a similar but somewhat stiffer pattern. 

The walls and the vault of the first bay of the presbytery are completely 
covered with mosaic, leaving only a comparatively high socle which, at present, 
has a Baroque encrustation*3, The vault (Pl. 5) is quadripartite with richly 
ornamented ribs. Each compartment contains a six-winged Angel, described as 
CherubimS% in the western and eastern, and as Seraphim9? in the northern 
and southern. The magnificently coloured wings form a cross-pattern round the 
centre of the vault. In each of the two, broader, triangles of the west-eastern 
axis are two more half figures of winged Angels®®, in light-coloured garments, 
who carry rhipidia and have their heads inclined towards the Pantocrator in 
the apse. The lower corners of all four spandrels are filled with cloud designs. 
A convex moulding with star-shaped interlaces constitutes the frame of the 
vault on the western side. The coloristic effect of the vault mosaics is rich but. 
less delicate than that of those in the apse. 

The same is true, in varying degrees, of the mosaics on the side walls of the 
presbytery. The single figures on each of the walls are arranged in four hori- 
zontal strips, which correspond to the zones of the apse; like those of the apse, 
they are higher towards the top. The upper register is in the form of a lunette 
below the vault. It contains a medallion in the centre, flanked by two standing 
figures. The medallion of the southern wall shows the half figure of Abraham" 
(Pl. 6b), in violet garments, flanked by David** (Pl. 6a) (crowned, in the 
colour scheme of Thomas, blue with gold and lilac) and Solomon$? (green blouse, 
reddish trousers, white leggings, red mantle). The register below contains one 
standing figure to the left (east) of the window and two to the right. The former 
represents Jonah" *, clad in green and red, the colour scheme of Luke in the apse, 
the two latter Micah71, in blue and greenish white (the colours of Simon) and 
Nahum”?, in light blue and brownish pink (colour scheme of Philip. The 
colour schemes of all these figures are pale copies of those of the Apostles in the 
apse; but the shades are thin and unattractive, like modern aniline dyes. Some 
of this work is certainly due to Riolo's restoration; but it is unlikely that he 
would have remade the figures exclusively with new material instead of using 
at least part of the old. 

The two lower tiers of the walls are taken up by figures of Saints. The 
southern wall (Pl. 7a) contains four holy Warriors and four of the Greek Fathers 
of the Church. Left of the window, in the upper register, is the figure of St. Theo- 
dore?® (red undergarment, golden armour, violet trousers with white leggings, 
light blue cloak), to its right stand the figures of St. George?* (white under- 
garment, violet trousers with white leggings, golden armour, red cloak), At, 
Demetrius?® (blue cloak, red trousers, otherwise like St. George) and St. Nestor” ° 
(green cloak, pink trousers). The single figure to the left of the window in 
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the lowest tier is 57. Vicholas””, in green alb and white chasuble; to the right 
of the window stand St. Basil"? in a grey alb, brown chasuble and white 
pallium, At. John Chrysostom?” in red alb, white chasuble with crosses, and 
golden epitrachelion, and Gregory the Theologian9?. All the Fathers hold books 
inlaid with precious stones. The figures are not placed strictly below the axes of 
the warriors above: they are spaced more widely, in view of the larger space 
available. There is a marked difference in colour between the Warriors and 
Fathers on the one hand and the Prophets and Patriarchs of the two upper tiers 
on the other. Whereas the latter are coloristically thin copies of the work in the 
apse, the Saints of the lower tiers are almost equal to the standard of the apse 
mosaics. Their colours are deep and finely graded, rich in tone and, if not as 
light as those of the apse, yet delicate enough. 

The northern wail of the presbytery shows exactly the same arrangement 
of figures as the southern. The medallion in the tympanum on top contains the 
half-figure of Melchizedek81 (dark blue and red); on either side stand Hosea®? 
(Pl. 6c) (dark violet and greenish white, a variant of the colour scheme of 
Andrew in the apse) and Moses$3 (dark blue and white, shaded with lilac). In 
the second tier, to the left of the window, are Ffoel8% (ochre and blue, colour 
scheme of Peter) and Amos*5 (Pl. 6d) (brownish pink and lilac, colour scheme 
of Bartholomew) ; to the right of the window is Obadiah99. In the third row 
(Pl. 7b) there is a series of holy Deacons, with Peter of Alexandria®’ (white 
alb with golden border, cross and book), Vincent88 (lilac alb with gold; censer 
and pyx) and Lawrence? (green alb, book and cross) to the left, and Stephen 9 
(white alb, censer and pyx, which he holds half enveloped in a green cloth; the 
hand is clearly visible through the green fabric) to the right of the window 
The figures in the bottom tier are Gregory®1, in green alb and violet chasuble, 
Augustine 9? (pink alb, green chasuble), Silvester®9? (white and red) and, 
east of the window, Dionysius the Areopagite?* (green and lilac). The con- 


ventionalised pattern inside the window arch is badly damaged on this side; . 
3 


on the southern 1t is completely renewed. In both the southern windows 
are remains of medallions at the summit of the arches?5. Under the lower 
window is the following inscription in mosaic: | 


FERDINANDI II REGIS MUNIFICENTIA MUSIVUM VETUSTATE 
FATISCENS | 
ROSARIUS RIOLO INSTAURAVIT 
ANNO MDCCCLIX 


^ 


C. ANALYSIS AND DATE OF THE Mosaics 
| Any attempt at dating the various parts of the mosaic decoration must 
start with the year 1148 which marks the completion of the apse. Compared 
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with these, the mosaics of the lower zones of the presbytery show a somewhat 
later stage in the development of Siculo-Byzantine mosaic art. The differences 
have perhaps been somewhat over-emphasised by Lazarev?9?, who found in 


the latter “an academic smoothness typical of Sicilian art", “an increase of 


non-Greek, Western, or, more strictly speaking, specifically Sicilian, elements”; 
he says of the faces that they “give the impression of having been stamped with 
a stencil” and of the figures, "of having been ironed flat or desiccated, oddly 
suggesting the dried plants in a herbarium”. ... A good deal of this impression 


is certainly due to the desiccating effect of Riolo’s restoration, and one cannot 


be too careful in assessing this effect. Still, something of Lazarev’s character- 
isation holds good, and his final verdict that the mosaics in the lower registers 


of the presbytery walls were apparently executed “in the early "fifties or, at the ~ 


latest, in the middle of the 'sixties" of the twelfth century can be accepted. 

A similar date must also be assigned to the mosaics of the vault. These 
mosaics are as close to those in the apse as are the figures of the lower registers 
of the walls. Lazarev, who had to date the vault mosaics to about 1230%* 
because of his conception of the architectural history of the cathedral, appears 
to have felt some doubts himself, for in order to explain the stylistic affinities 
between the mosaics of the vaults and those of the apse he resorted to the 
hypothesis that the artists of the thirteenth century “made every effort to 
imitate the work of the twelfth century". Such copying, although in itself 
unlikely, may have occurred under special circumstances; but not a single 
instance is known in which later artists succeeded even half so well. In addition, 
there is no hint of a retrospective attitude like this in Frederician art, which was 
invariably distinguished by new ideals, whether they were Gothic, Classicist or 
Byzantine. And why should the masters of the Prophets on the upper walls of 
the presbytery, whose work Lazarev dates to the same period as the mosaics of 
the vault, have made no effort at all to liken their style to that of the apse al- 
though they did use its colour scheme? The design of the draperies of these 
Prophets and the expressions of their faces are, in fact, farther removed from the 
characteristic qualities of the apse mosaics than are those of the mosaics of the 
vault. Lazarev's hypothesis as to the thirteenth-century date of the vault mosaics 


is not only unconvincing; it is impossible from the stylistic point of view, and the 


Cherubim, the Seraphim and the Angels of the vault must be of approximately 
the same date as the Warriors, the Deacons and the Holy Fathers of the two 


lowest registers of the walls. They are to be assigned to the fifties or early six- 


ties of the twelfth, and not to the thirties of the thirteenth century. 

There is, however, one group of mosaics which must be later than anything 
considered so far: the Patriarchs and. the Prophets in the two upper tiers of the 
presbytery walls (Pls. 6a-d). There is in these figures, according to Lazarev, a 
further “increase in Western elements, accompanied by a much greater degree of 
linear ornamentalism". The draperies are ampler and dryer; the faces more 
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schematised and ornamentalised; the colours thin and unattractive. The soft 
gradations of the mosaics of the apse have been replaced by a streaky design in 
contrasting tones; and, although a good part of this hardness and agitated 
stiffness may be due to Riolo, it is clearly a new phase of style which is noticeable 
even in the garbled version that has come down to us. It is highly probable 
that these mosaics were set by Sicilian pupils of Greek masters and not by 
Greeks themselves. The purely Latin inscriptions corroborate this—although 
they are by no means decisive®®. There are slight differences within the series: 
the medallions and figures of the lunettes may be slightly earlier than 
the Prophets below them; the latter already show signs of the period of 
Monreale. 

But with all the differences which exist between the earliest and the latest 
mosaics of Cefalú, the gap in time cannot have been so very long, and even the 
figures of the Patriarchs and the Prophets belong to the twelfth century and not 
to the thirteenth. Comparison with some mosaics of the Palatine Chapel which 
were set in the reign of William I°? makes it quite clear that both are from 
the same workshop. Some of the figures are almost identical, for instance the 
Hosea at Cefalù (Pl 6c) and the Ananias in the Baptism of Paul in the 


Palatina (PL 40b), or even the figure of Paul himself in the picture which X 
shows him being led to Damascus (Pl. 41a). A date of 1170 may be assigned / | 


to all these mosaics. 

There are no obvious iconographical traits in the mosaics of Cefalú which 
could help to support the suggested sequence of dates. The ornament does, 
however, afford evidence which is not likely to be misleading. he leading 
motif of the decoration, and indeed of the whole of Sicilian mosaic art, is the 
so-called Sasanian palmette100, It is the most frequent single motif in mid- 
Byzantine ornament, above all in illumination, and it is continuously used 
from the beginning of the eleventh century onwards, as a running pattern, 
especially in connection with rinceaux and interlaces of tendrils. Several stages 
of the development of this motif can be found at Cefalù. The apse (Pl. 2) has— 
on the moulding which separates the conch from the cylindrical wall—a com- 
paratively simple and regular rinceau with flower-like palmettes, absolutely flat 
in design. Even where the tips of the flowers “catch” the tendrils of the scrolls 
there is not the slightest suggestion of folding up or curving in space. Exactly 
the same motif is to be found in the earliest parts of the Palatina mosaics!?!, 
namely in the cupola and the central square (Pls. 11-13), as well as in the 
Martorana (Pl. 46 ff.), both dating from the forties of the twelfth century. 
In the two Palermo decorations we find also the crosses which form the framing 
of the window in the main apse of Cefalù and the motif of star-shaped rosettes 
which curves round the Pantocrator inside the conch. The vault of the Cefalü 
presbytery shows a somewhat later stage (Pl. 5). Not only has the rinceau 
become more complicated (on the arch which surmounts the apse), but the 
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shapes of the palmettes themselves have changed: they either form composite 
units, made up of three palmettes, still flat in design10?, or they are treated 
in a more vegetal way, with ribs and other characteristics of leaves; and often 
they begin to fold up, as it were, like curling leaves103, This stage of the develop- 
ment occurs exclusively in mosaics which must be dated to the time of William I, 
that is, in the fifties and sixties of the twelfth century. The complicated rinceau 
above the apse is to be found in the so-called Stanza di Ruggiero (Pl. 113 ff.) 
which was in reality decorated by William 119*. The leafy and curly palmettes +°” 
are to be met with in the nave of the Palatina’®®, also dating from William Is 
reign (Pls. 8, 9); a similar motif in the Ziza, from the beginning of William 
II’s period (Pl. 112), is already slightly more advanced in the direction of 
the forms employed in Monreale. The other motifs of the vault also point 
to the period of William I: the star-shaped design of interlaced geometric bands 
which bounds the vault to the west is to be found in the nave of the Palatina!®’ 
(Pls. 8, 9), and the running motif of clamp- or tongue-shaped palmettes 
between the vault and the side walls, which recurs in a slightly more geo- 
metrised form in the band at the bottom of the side walls, is exactly paralleled 
by a band in the conch of the Palatina, the mosaics of which were also set under 
William I (Pl. 10b). The motifs in the two top registers of the side walls 
represent the latest stage of ornamental development which can be traced in 
Cefalù: the filling of the medallion frames corresponds exactly to a band in the 
nave of the Palatina108 (Pls. 8, 9): both patterns lack the small crosses 
inscribed in the rosettes in slightly earlier examples. The scrolls under the 
window are closely related to those in the Ziza109 (Pl. 112) and the rinceau 
between the two series of Prophets—a continuation of the band under the 
conch—shows an absolute lack of tension and energy as compared with the 
example in the apse (Pls. 6c, d). | | 

The evolution of the rinceau and the palmette, as it can be traced in the 
successive stages of the work, cannot be reversed; the respective stages can be 
found neither earlier nor later than the periods assigned to them above. But the 
most convincing proof against any attempt to date any part of the Cefalü 
mosaics to the thirteenth century lies in the fact that in these works no trace 
can be found of the profound changes which the continued evolution of these 
motifs brought about at the end of the twelfth century or at the beginning of the 
thirteenth. This further stage is apparent at Monreale, where the leaves become 
“feathery”, approaching already the acanthus forms which came finally to 
replace the palmettes in the thirteenth century!i9. Not even the curling 
leaf of “oyster-shell” shape, which immediately preceded the stage of Monreale***, 
can be found at Cefalú. It cannot be assumed that artists of the thirteenth 
century would have copied the figural style of 1148 and, at the same time, the 
ornamental style of 1160/70 without betraying themselves by the use of motifs 
current in their own time. 
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The progress of the work may be reconstructed as follows: The mosaics of 
dil este An — ps Roger and completed in 1148 by Greek sam e 
: : were the only part to be compl | EE 
period of the cathedral. The diminishing Mat af ds "War te ie 
foundation would explain the otherwise curious fact that gë SR dag 
the apse was decorated with mosaics although there must at the De ws 
have existed a much more comprehensive plan. After Roger’s gan 
the building was partly modernised, in accordance with the fast : is 
architectural development of the mid-twelfth century and with th Heros 
short-lived, interest taken by William I. Soon after the com tion EE h 
vaulting in the presbytery the mosaics of the two lower registers of Bis c E i 
T D wee according to an older plan of Roger's Geer 
rds, in the late fifties or the early sixties, came S 
: o ani by the — of the er? lunettes, The tasks ce Van 
arts of these mosaics could have easily been set 
for the scaffoldings would not have ca! wi cack RE Ge 
respective areas of the wall. For the same reason the parts of the wall b t I 
the vault and the two lower registers had to be left to the very end This would 
explain T the mosaics of this part, the Prophets, are later than all the de 
por O og decoration; and, perhaps, considerably later, about 1170/75 
eem? the interest which William I had taken in the work had died with 
ep “ee Sicilian craftsmen may have superseded their Greek masters in 
is work: it 1s anyhow certain that these late masters spoke a somewhat b 
baric idiom compared with the mellifluous Greek of the masters of the apse SÉ 
_ If the mosaics of Cefalù are celebrated as purely Greek works on Sicil 
soil, this applies only to the mosaics of the apse proper, which indeed did this 
title. And it is quite in keeping with the intrinsic value of this decoration a i 
work of art that, as will be seen later, it became the model for important H 
of the decorations of the Palatine, the Martorana, and of Morresle CR 


NOTES 
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P. a SH 1995 E? p a TT aan SC e of Lazarev’s work (see my 
| $ , H.1 ilter from him in some points. A | 
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Lazarev has said. He gives the following bibli We ee 
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secolo XIV, Vol. II, Palermo, 1859, pp. 46—60; C. Schnaase, Geschichte der bildenden Künste, 
Vol. IV, Pt. 1, Düsseldorf, 1870, pp. 62-64; A. Shchukarev, “The Byzantine mosaics of 
two Sicilian churches of the twelfth century,” Otcheti Imp. Russk. Arch. Obshch., IV, 1880, 
pp. 50-55 (in Russian); G. Clausse, Basiliques et mosaiques chrétiennes, Vol. II, Paris, 1893, 

p. 103-116; A. Colasanti, L'art byzantin en Italie, Milan, s.d., Pl. 93; J. A. Crowe and B. G. 
Cavalcaselle, A New History of Painting in Italy, ed. E. Hutton, Vol. I, London, 1908, 
pp. 58-60; G. Millet, “Tart byzantin," in A. Michel, Histoire de Part etc., Vol: I, pt. 1, 
Paris, 1905, p. 199; O. M. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archeology» Oxford, 1911, p. 410; 
O. Wulff, Altchrisiliche und byzantinische Kunst, Berlin-Neu-Babelsberg, 1914, p. 574; N. P. 
Kondakov, Ikonografiya Bogomateri, Vol. II, St. Petersburg, 1915, p. 79f. (in Russian); 
T. Jackson, Gothic Architecture in France, England and Italy, Vol. li, Cambridge, 1915, 
p. 260ff.; R. van Marle, The Development of the Italian Schools of Painting, Vol. I, The Hague, 
1923, p. 245f.; H. Glück, Die chrisiliche Kunst des Ostens, Berlin, 1923, p. 55; O. M. Dalton, 
East Christian Art, Oxford, 1925, p. 292; Ch. Diehl, Manuel de l'art byzantin, 2de ed., Vol. I, 
Paris, 1926, p. 550; P. Toesca, Storia dell'arte Italiana: Il Medio Evo, Vol. I, Turin, 1927, 
pp. 943ff., 1027; P. Muratov, La peinture byzantine, Paris, 1928, P. 109; E. Diez and O. 
Demus, Byzantine Mosaics in Greece. Hosios Lucas and Dafhni, Cambridge, Mass., 1931, 
p. 115; C. Diehl, La peinture byzantine, Paris, 1933, pp. 25, 75, Pl. XXXV. 

To this list should be added: V. Auria, Notitie historiche dell’ origine ed antichita di 
Cefalú etc., Palermo, 1650; T. Kutschmann, Meisterwerke sarazenisch-normannischer Kunst in 
Sizilien etc., Berlin, 1900, p. 35; M. G. Zimmermann, Sizilien, II. (Berühmte Kunststátien), 
Leipzig, 1905, p. 120ff.; C. Waern, Medieval Sicily. London, 1910, p. 180ff.; F. Pottino, 
«Mosaici e pitture nella Sicilia Normanna, ` Archivio Storico Siciliano, 51/52, 1932, p. 3441.5 
S. Bottari, “I mosaici della Sicilia," Emporium, 91, Feb. 1940, p. 52ff., and G. Samona, 
“Jl duomo di Cefalù,” Monumenti Italiani, fasc. XVI, Roma 1939 and 1940. 

For further bibliography see the following notes. 

2 The oldest version, in the Barcelona archives, published by J. Carini, “Una per- 
gamena sulla fondazione del Duomo: di Cefalù,” Arch. Stor. Sicil., VII, Palermo, 1882, 

. 136ff.; Idem, “Brano di un codice Cefalutano inedito del secolo XIV," Nuove Effemeridi 
Siciliane, Palermo, 1870. Another version is to be found in the so-called Rollus Rubeus, 
the collection of privileges in the Chapter archives of Cefalu, of 1329. See G. di Marzo, 
Delle belle arti, op. cit., 1., 153ff.; R. Pirri, Sicilia Sacra, Palermo, 1694, p. 8ooff., and 2nd 
ed. by Mongitore, Palermo, 1733, Vol. IT, p. 443. 

3 D. (Lo Faso) Pietrasanta di Serradifalco, of. cit., p. 29, 75; T. Fazello, De rebus 


Siculis Decades duae, Palermo, 1858, I, lib. IX, c. 3. 


& L. T. White, Latin Monasticism in Norman Sicily, The Medieval Academy of America, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1938, p. 189; E. Caspar, Roger II. und die Gründung der Normannisch- 
Sizilischen Monarchie, Innsbruck, 1904, p. 501. 

5 The Rollus Rubeus (see note 2) has the tradition that the first church founded by 
Roger after his landing, as a Srst instalment of his vow, as it were, was the church of St. 
George, later changed to St. Leonard; and that the Cathedral was founded only a few 
years later. See also di Marzo, op. cit., 1, p. 153. | 

$ See below, p. 95. 

7 Caspar, Roger Lf etc., op. cit., passim; E. Curtis, Roger of Sicily etc., London, 1912; 
F. Polacci Nuccio, *I Papi e la Sicilia nel medio evo," Arch. stor. Sic., 25, 1900, p. 53ff.; 
E. Caspar, “Die Legatengewalt der normannisch-sizilischen Herrscher im 12. Jahrhun- 
dert," Quellen und Forschungen aus italienischen Archiven, eic., Vol. 7, Rome, 1904, p. 189f.; 
N. Giordano, “Nuovo contributo alla determinazione dei rapporti tra stato e chiesa in 
Sicilia al tempo dei Normanni," Arch. stor. Sic., 41, 1916/7, p. 25ff.; P. Kehr, "Die 
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Belehnungen der súditalienischen Normannenfiirsten durch die Pápste (1059—1192)," 
Abhandlungen der preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1934, No. 1, with bibliography. 

8 Kehr, Die Belehnungen, op. cit., p. 30f. 

? White, of. cit., p. 192ff. 

10 Pirri, Sicilia Sacra (1694), I, Notitia ecclesiae Messanensis, p. 389; Caspar, Roger II, 
op. cit., Regesten, p. 511. 

11 White, op. cit., p. 189. | 

1? Roger himself is said to have gone to Bagnara in 1130, indict. 8, in order to choose 
clerics for the new church. 

1? Mentioned in Roger's charter of 1132, see below. 

14 G. Spata, Le pergamene greche esistenti nel grande Archivio di Palermo, Palermo, 1862, 
p. 423 (after a Latin translation of the Greck original, of which fragments only are 
preserved); Pirri, of. cit., p. 799; Caspar, Roger II, op. cit., p. 513; White, op. cit., p. 190. 

15 Caspar, op. cit., No. 75, of 1132; Nos. rout, pp. 559, 562, 564, of 1145; Pirri, 
op. cit., p. 800. In 1146 (Caspar, of. cit., p. 565) Roger settled a dispute between Cefalt 
and Bagnara. 

16 See the document, by which the original endowment was confirmed: Pirri, of. cit., 
p. 800; Caspar, of. cit., No. 194, p.562,and F. Danieli, Z Regali sepolcri del duomo di Palermo, 
2nd ed., Napoli, 1859, p. 5f. | 

17 The petition in Pirri, op. cit., p. 800; F. Chalandon, Histoire de la domination Nor- 
mande en Italie et en Sicile, Paris, 1907, II, p. 351. 

18 White, of. cit., p. 196. 

19 Pirri, Passahume and Auria, quoted by Di Marzo, op. cit., I, p. 154, n. 2: “Hocsacrum 
templum a pio Rogerio primo Siciliae rege ab anno MCXXXI ad MCXLVIII fundatum, 
erectum, ornatum ac donatum fuit, sedente Pontifice Max. Innocentio II ex privilegio 
sicut Romae signatur plumbo”. If this inscription ever existed in Cefalù, it was clearly 
post-Norman, and probably post-medieval. Cf. also A. Salinas, “Di alcuni iscrizioni 
Cefalutane del secolo XII", Arch. stor. Sic., N.S., IV, 1879, p. 337. 

19: Bottari (Emporium, op. cit., p. 62) and Samonà (of. cit., ed. 1939, n.5) connect the 
inscription with an allegedly destroyed original apse decoration and date the present 
mosaics of the apse to the thirteenth century. It is hardly necessary to refute this unbased 
hypothesis. : | 

20:95. cb. D. 337 

21 REGNANTE ILLUSTRISSIMO DOMINO NOSTRO REGE MANFREDO 
REGE SICILIAE ANNO QUINTO MAGNIFICUS COMES HENRICUS DE 
VINCIIMILLIA REPARARI FECIT TECTUM ECCLESIAE PER HOC OPUS. 
and: ANNO DNI MCC.L.X.111 MENSIS JUNII VI IDUS REGNANTE ILLUS- 
TRISSIMO DOMINO NOSTRO REGE MANFREDO ANNO QUINTO DOMINUS 
HENRICUS DE VINCTIMILLIA FECIT HOC OPUS. 

See also G. Hubbard, "Notes on the Cathedral church of Cefalù, Sicily,” Archaeologia, 
Vol. 56/1, 1898, p. 51f, and Journal of the R. Institute of Brit. Architects, Vol. XV, 1908, 
p. 333ff. On the remnants of paintings on the beams of the roof see E. Mauceri, “Esem- 
plari di pittura primitiva Siciliana", Bollettino d'arte, 1927/28, 481ff.; Anon., Sicilia. Guida 
del Touring Club Italiano, Milan, 1919, p. 114; O. Join-Lambert, in L. Olivier, En Sicile. 
Guide du savant et du touriste, Paris, 1902, s.v. “Cefalú”. 

22 See Rutelli, Det restauri al tetto della navata centrale del Duomo di Cefalu, Palermo, 1922. 
The original roof may have been higher. _ 

23 Total length: 217 ft.; width of nave and aisles: 9o ft.; width of transept: 124 ft. 
For descriptions of the architectural features see B. Carandinus, Descriptio totius ecclesiae 
Cephaleditanae etc., Mantuae, 1592; Serradifalco, of. cit., p. 29; Di Marzo, op. cit., I, p. 154; 
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Join-Lambert, of. cit., p. 501ff.; Waern, of. cit., p. 180ff.; Toesca, op. cit., pp. 619, 672, etc. 
See also K. Erdmann, “Der Bogen," Jahrbuch f. Kunstwiss., 1929, p. 128ff. and Schwarz,of.cit. 

24 For the early history of the “Saracenic” pointed arch see K. A. C. Creswell, Early 
Mulim Architecture, Vol. YT, Oxford, 1940, p. 43. Creswell clears up finally the myth which 


. local Sicilian scholarship has been weaving round this problem for the last century. 


25 See below, p. 27. 

26 Lazarev, op. cit., p. 189. See for this complicated question Schwarz, of. cit., pp. 70 
and 75ff. 

27 This seems to be the opinion of Toesca, of. cit., p. 672. 

28 E, Bertaux, L'art dans l Italie méridionale, Paris, 1904, p. 602. 

29 Op. cit., p. 186. 

30 G. Samonà, Monumenti Medioevali nel Retroterra di Cefalù, Naples, 1935: Idem, Il 
Duomo, etc., op. cit. 

31 Cf. the similar vaults of the Cathedral of Parma, finished in 1162. The Sicilian 
evolution has been sketched by Di Marzo, of. cit., passim; ‘Toesca, op. cit., p. 618ff.; L. 
Fiocca, Architettura Sicula del XII. Sec.," Arte e storia, Vol. 33, 1914, p. 353tf.; Jdem, 
“A proposito sull’ architettura Siciliana del XII secolo", ibidem, Vol. 34, 1915, p. 350ff.; 
M. Mazzara, “L'architettura Siciliana del Medioevo”, ibidem, Vol. 34, 1915, p. 193ff.; 
W. Leopold, Sizilische Bauten des Mittelalters, Berlin, 1917; F. Meli, L'arte in Sicilia dal 
sec. XII al sec. XIX, Palermo, 1929; F. Valenti, “L*arte nell’ era Normanna”, in JI Regno 
Normanno, Messina, 1932, p. 195ff.; S. Bottari, “La genesi dell architettura Siciliana". 
Arch. stor. per la Sicilia Orientale, 2. serie, a. VIII, f. 2, Messina, 1932; Idem in La critica 
delle arti figurative e l'estetica moderna, Bari, 1935; E. Calandria, Breve storia dell’ architettura 
in Sicilia, Bari, 1938, and: La Phalange, N.S. 9/10, 1937, p. DAD. ` Idem, “‘Chiese Siciliane 
del periodo Normanno’’, Palladio, Vol. 5, 1941, p. 232ff.; G. di Stefano, “L’architettura 
religiosa in Sicilia nel secolo XIII," Arch. stor. per la Sicilia, IV[V, 1938/39, pp. 39-83, 
with bibliography; G. Agnello, Z'architettura Sueva in Sicilia, Roma, 1935, and especially 
Schwarz, op. cit. 

31a Op. cit., passim. 

3? Tt must not be assumed that originally there was one more figure in the second row ` 
(Warriors and Deacons) towards the west, which might have been destroyed during the 
construction of the engaged plastic columns; such a figure would have taken up more 
space than was available. Besides, this assumption would not explain the shifting of the 
axes and would again leave a large empty space in the lower panel. | 

322 E, Winkelmann, in Mitteilungen des Instituts f. Osterr. Geschichtsforschung, Erg.-- 
Bd. I, 1885, p. 298ff. 

33 This sketch of the architectural history of Cefalà conforms with the results of the 
excellent study by Schwarz, of. cit. | 

34 Extracts from the Rollus Rubeus were published by Pirri, op. cit., II, pp. 436f., 
443, and Idem, Not. eccl. Ceph., op. cit., 1733, p. 805. Pirri, as well as Gregorio, Dei Reali 
sepolchri della Maggior Ecclesia di Palermo, p. 4, speak of the pictures as mosaics—which is 
not expressly stated in the Rollus Rubeus. Descriptions of the lost panels, after Pirri and 
the Rollus, are contained in G. Clausse, Les monuments du Christianisme au Moyen-Age. 
Basiliques et mosaiques chrétiennes, Vol. II, Paris, 1893, p. 110ff.; Serradifalco, op. cit., p. 75; 
and Lazarev, op. cit., p. 189. It is a mistake of the last-named scholar to affirm (n. 18 on 
p. 189) that the description which the Rollus Rubeus gives of the panels **was carefully 
copied by Butera" etc. “Butera” did not copy from the Rollus; he was the bishop of 
Cefalù, Tommaso de Butera, who ordered the Rollus Rubeus to be compiled in 1329. 
See also Schwarz, op. cit., p. 9of. 

35 About these negotiations see Róhricht, Geschichte des Königreiches Jerusalem, Inns- 
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bruck, 1897, p. 765ff.; Winkelmann, “Kaiser Friedrich 11”, ia Jahrbücher der deutschen 
Geschichte, Vol. II, Leipzig, 1897, p. 851i. 

36 The series of rulers fits in with the politics of the Hohenstaufen; especially the 
omission of Tancred and William III, and also the fact that Constance and not Henry VI 
appears in the dedication. Her inclusion serves to connect Frederick II with Roger. 

37 There is one more dedicatory (?) image at Cefalú, a fresco on the pillar opposite 
the northern side apse, at the corner of the left aisle: a queen, or princess, in Byzantine 
costume, holding an urn on which two heads are painted (probably thirteenth century). 

38 Di Marzo, La pittura in Palermo nel Rinascimento, Storia e Documenti, Palermo, 1899, 
1999, p. 351. 

39 F, Sabatier, “Sui lavori a musaico’’, letter in Giornale officiale di Sicilia, June 21st, 
1858, no. 132; Di Marzo, Delle belle arti, op. cit., p. 55; L. Clementi, Suz mosaici di Cefalù, di 
Morreale e di Palermo e sulla necessità d'una scuola di musaico in Sicilia, Cefalú, 1868; G. Riolo, 
Dell artificio pratico dei mosaici antichi e moderni, Palermo, 1870; Lazarev, of. cit., p. 194. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle (op. cit., London, 1908, p. 58ff.) writing before 1860, speak of 
some figures as ““destroyed”. 

40 Clementi, op. ctt., p. 21. 

41 The restored parts will be pointed out in the description below. 

42 The mosaics are described (with indications of the colouring) in the papers of 
Shchukarev, op. cit., p. 50ff. and Lazarev, op. cit., p. 189ff., and in the book by Samonà. 
As no coloured reproductiors of the mosaics exist 1 add to the description a few remarks 
on the colours. | 

13 Iy XX. Some patching in the blue garment, in the golden ground and the sur- 
rounding borders, e.g. left of the conch, near the word “FACTUS” of the inscription. 

44 M-P OY. Retouched below the knees, at the right foot and in the place where 
the drapery of the upper garment covers the left elbow (of the figure right from the 
beholder). Otherwise well preserved. 

150 AP MI. Golden ground and left knee of the figure patched, otherwise well 
preserved. 

46 O AP PADAHA. Except for a few retouches (e.g. right hand), well preserved. 

4" 0 AP TABPIHA. Part of the hair, of the drapery under the left knee, under- 
garment and feet retouched. Otherwise well preserved. 

48 O AP OYPIHA. Damaged and patched up in many small details, including the 
face. May still be considered as well preserved. 

49 O ATIOX IIETPOZ. Patched below the left hand (with the scroll) and on the right 
thigh (of the figure). Otherwise well preserved. 

50 The keys.seem to be authentic, although the mosaic is retouched just in this spot. 

51 0 ATIOs MATOEOs. Well preserved. | 

5? 0 ATIOZ MAPKOZ. Lower half of the figure reset. 

53 O AT'IOs IIAYAOZ. Well preserved. 

54 O ATIOs IQ O @EOAOTOS. Well preserved. 

55 0 ATIOX AOYKAZ. Slightly damaged and patched in small parts. Well preserved. 

56 O ATIOZ ANAPEAZ. Well preserved. 

57 O ATIOs IAKOBOZ. Well preserved. 

58 O ATIOZ OHAIIIIIOs. Retouched in the lower part of the face. Well preserved. 

59 O ATIOZ ZHMON. Small repairs in the beard. Well preserved. 

$9 0 ATIOX BAPOOAOMEOs. Repairs in face, right hand, shoulder and bottom 
seam of upper garment. Otherwise well preserved. 

$10 ATIOX OQMAZX. Stretches in the lower half of the figure reset, repairs in. face 
and left shoulder. Otherwise well preserved. 
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$2 An excellent characterization of the colour scheme was given by Lazarev, of. cit., 
. 197. 
à ds The second bay has a baroque stucco decoration. 

64 O ATIOX XEPOYBIM. Both well preserved. 

65 Q ATIOX ZEPASHM. Minor repairs in the northernmost figure. Both well preserved. 

66 The south-eastern figure, including the head, is retouched. 

67 SCS ABRAAM. Somewhat hardened by Riolo’s restoring. 

68 DAVID REX. On the scroll the inscription: AUDI FILIA ET VIDE ET IN- 
CLINA AUREM TUAM (Psalm xlv. 10). The lower part of the figure, from the waist 
downwards, entirely renewed by Riolo. The upper body, though heavily reset, may be 
taken as authentic in its main outlines. For illustration see Lazarev, op. cit., fig. 23. 

69 SALOMO REX. On the scroll: AUDI FILI[A] PRAECEPTA PATRIS TUI 
(Prov.i, 8). Extensively restored by Riolo. 

70TONAS PROPHETA. On the scroll: FACTUM ET [—EST] VERBUM 

on. i, 1). Extensively restored by Riolo. 

71 MICHEAS PROPHETA. On the scroll: AUDITE POPULI OMNES (Mic. 1. 2). 
Restored by Riolo. 

72 NAUM PROPHETA. On the scroll: INFIRMATUS. ... (Nah. i, 4). As above. 

738. THEODORUS. Inscription renewed. Head entirely by Riolo. Several parts of 
the figure restored, especially the legs. 

74S. GEORGIUS. Lower part of the cloak recently (1919) restored. On the 
whole well preserved. 

75S, DEMETRIUS. As above. 

76S. NESTOR. As above. 

77 O ATIOs NIKOAAOs. Modern restoration. Well preserved, in spite of a certain dryness. 

78 O AT'IOs BAZIAIOs. As above. 

79 O ATIOs IQ O x MOs. Undergarment restored by Riolo, otherwise as above. 

800 ATIOs TPITOPHOZ O GEOANSTOZ. Inscription retouched; the whole figure 
renewed by Riolo. 

81 SCS MELCHISEDECH. Restored by Riolo. Main features authentic. 

82 OSEE PROPHETA. On the scroll: VIVIFICABIT NOS DNS DS POST DUOS 
DIES (Hos. vi, 3). As above. Comparatively well preserved. Ill.: Lazarev, of. cit., 
fig. 19. | 
83 PROPHETA MOYSSES. Under the figure the inscription: R. RIOLO 1862. 
Entirely renewed by Riolo. 

$4 TOhEL PROPHETA. On the scroll: EFFUNDAM DE SPIRITU MEO SUPA 
CARNEM (Joel ii, 29). Partly restored by Riolo, comparatively well preserved. IIL: 
Lazarev, op. cit., fig. 21. 

85 hAMOS PROPHETA. On the scroll: ECCE DIES VENIUNT. . . . (Amos ix, 13) 
As above. 

86 ABDIAS PROPHETA. Entirely renewed by Riolo. 

87 SCS PETRUS. Slightly restored, may pass as well preserved. 

88S, VINCENTIUS. Well preserved. 

82 SCS LAVRENTIUS. As above. 

90 SCS STEFANU: MARTIR. Slightly hardened by restoring. 

91 SANCTUS GREGORIUS. As above. 

9? SANCT: AVGVSTINVS. As above. 

93 SANCT* SILVESTER. Right half of the figure renewed by Riolo. 

94 SANCT: DEONISIUS. Restored. The spelling of the name seems to be a 
transliteration of the middle Greek spelling AHONIZIOZ. | 
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95 The medallions contained busts of Saints of which hardly any trace remains. 

96 Lazarev, op. cit., p. 201f. 

97 Lazarev was preceded in this by Bertaux, op. cit., p. 614, and followed by E. W. 
Anthony, A History of Mosaics, Boston, 1935, p. 179f., Bottari, op. cit., and Samonà, of. cit. 

98 Inscriptions seem to have been more the domain of the theologians who com- 
missioned the decoration and set the programme, than that of the artists who executed 
them. The spelling of DEONISIUS (see above) seems to imply that the figure was set by 
a Greek workman. The style of the figure is in accord with this. 

99 See below, p. 56. 

100 M. A. Frantz, “Byzantine Illuminated Ornament: A Study in Chronology,” 
Art Bulletin, Vol. 16, 1934/1, p. 43ff., esp. 57£. | 

191 Band round the edge of the cupola; frames of the four minor niches; arches of the 
central square. | 

192 ()n the rib which runs diagonally from south-east to north-west. 

193 On the rib which runs from north-east to south-west. 

104 See below, p. 180. The pattern in the Stanza is slightly more advanced, that is 
more “leafy”” in its design. 

195 [n Byzantium this stage can be seen in the silver frame of the Khakhouli icon in 
Khemokmedi, Georgia. See I. Tolstoi—N. P. Kondakov, Russkiya Drevnosti, Pt. 4, St. 
Petersburg, 1891, figs. 71-78. Itis dated in 1154, or a few years before. 

106 Second and third arch of the nave, from east. 

107 "Third arch from east. 

108 The ornamental border which separates the two registers of Old Testament 
scenes on the walls of the nave, set under William IT. 

109 Between the medallions, see below. 

110 The same development can be studied in Byzantine illuminated ornament. See 
Frantz, op. cit., p. 61. Numerous examples of the “acanthic” rinceau can be found in the 
narthex of St. Mark’s, Venice. 

111 See below: ornament in the Norman Stanza, above the main door. 
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HISTORY 


beginning of the Hauteville domination. Fazello? states that Guiscard 

and Count Roger, after having taken the city, erected a sanctuary called 
“Hierusalem” and adorned it with mosaics and pavements. As Fazello wrote 
in the sixteenth century, his information about the mosaics need not be given 
too much credit; but the fact that there was a chapel in the palace before Roger 
II built the Capella Palatina cannot be doubted, whether the name “Hieru- 
salem” is correct or not. There is also information about a chapel of St. Andrew 
in the palace?, built by Roger himself and mentioned in 1132. It was, 
however, destroyed in the sixteenth century‘. 

The present Capella Palatina is situated between the former quarters of the 
king, with the Kirimbi Palace, the Joaria and the Torre Pisana on the north, 
and the administrative buildings, with the Torre Greca, on the south side?. 
Its eastern end is framed in the lower parts by a portico, the western by a passage 
and by fortifications. The floor of the chapel, on a high part of the rock, 1s 
raised to the level of the first floor of the surrounding buildings. Its crypt is 
carved out of the rock and contains a chapel and a burial chamber, the latter 
probably adapted by William I. 

The earliest documentary evidence relating to the Chapel is furnished by a 
privilege of 1132, for the establishment of a parish of St. Peter in the royal 
palace. The privilege was granted by Archbishop Peter of Palermo*. The 


T Palace of Palermo! must have contained a chapel from the very 


consecration of the new church of St. Peter, the actual Capella Palatina, took 


place in 1140, according to another document’. The great diplomas of King 
Roger himself, however, which are extant in the tabularium of the Chapel, 
with the dates of 1139 and 1140 respectively, have been proved to be copies, 
the first of 1148, and the second of 1190-958. The lost original probably bore 
the date 1132. 

The erection of the church can be assumed to have taken place in the years 
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between 1132 and 1140%, and this date is supported by two inscriptions, one 

on Roger’s water-clock, set in the wall of the church, next to the door, in 1 14210 

the other a mosaic inscription round the base of the cupola, stating that 

the church was erected (or completed, or decorated) by King Roger in the 
year 1143**. ‘The language and literary form of this inscription are as defin- 
itely Greek as those of the dedicatory inscription in Cefalù are Latin*?, But 
the involved way of giving the date is to be found in other Norman inscriptions 
as for instance in the Cathedral of Palermo and in a later inscription in the 

Palatina itself. The inscription bears all the marks of authenticity. 

It is only natural to connect the date of the inscription with that of the 
mosaics: the inscription itself is executed in this technique and the date 1143 
three years after the dedication of the church, certainly allows time for at least 
parts of the decoration to have been finished. This decoration is mentioned in 
the earliest description of the church which has come down to us; in the opening 
passage of one of the homilies*3 of Theophanes Kerameus!*. The style of 
the homily is that of a Byzantine Ekphrasis, with its rhetorical praise, and 
it has been doubted whether the description really refers to the Palatine Chapel! E 
But the description tallies too closely with some of the unique features of the 
Palatina to leave any doubts. What is said of the carved Mauresque roof 
alone would be sufficienti? to identify the building. In addition, the homily 
was recited on the festival of SS. Peter and Paul!*—the patronal festival of 
the Palatina—and an early manuscript of the sermon contains the remark that 
it was delivered in the Palatine Chapel!8. The allusion to the “sons” of the 
king which is contained in the homily was taken to imply a fairly narrow time- 
limit; it is generally assumed that the sermon must have been recited after the 
date of the dedication, 1140, and before 1148, when, as a result of the death of 
the Duke of Apulia, King Roger had only one son left, who later became 
William. I; after 1148, therefore, the plural *sons" would have been incorrect. 
The "King" addressed in the sermon is, however, not named, and it is not at all 
unlikely that he was not Roger, but William 11%, If this were so, the sermon 
would have been delivered between 1158, when William I's younger son (later 
William II) was born, and 1161, when his first-born, Roger, died. 

_ The date of the Ekphrasis is thus not well enough established to take the allu- 
sions to the carved wooden roof, the pavement, the marble lining of the walls 
and, high up, the golden mosaic with the choir of holy icons, as a proof that the 
mosaics were finished in Roger's time. Nor can the inscription of 1143 be taken 
to mean that the whole decoration was necessarily completed by that date or 
even in Roger's lifetime??, As at Cefalù, the date of the inscription is applicable 
to one particular part of the building only. There is sufficient historical evidence 
to show that the decoration was continued after 1143, and even after Roger's 
death in 1154: Romuald of Salerno, the contemporary historian, states in his 
Chronicon sive Annales that William I (not Roger) adorned the chapel with 
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mosaics and marble lining?!, and on stylistic grounds a definite part of the 
mosaic decoration can be ascribed to William’s epoch. This includes the mosaics 
of the nave and the aisles, that is, the entire decoration of the western half of 
the chapel. But that the whole decoration of the chapel was finally completed 
by about 1189 is proved by a description of the church made by Hugo Fal- 
candus in his letter De Calamitate Siciliae, in which the mosaics of the Old 
Testament in the nave of the church are expressly mentioned **. 

The church, founded by Roger in 1132, consecrated in 1140 and decorated 
under Roger and his successor, was from the very beginning intended as a 
palace chapel, a character which it never lost23. It vied with Cefalú not in 
its ecclesiastical importance—although its clergy were exempt from all external 
jurisdiction?^—but in what might be called its social standing, and in the 
interest and liberality bestowed on it by the Hauteville kings. Roger and 
William I made it a treasure house of medieval art. Even now, after much 
spoliation and restoration, its interior is one of the most perfect creations of the 
Middle Ages, only ceding first rank to the Sainte Chapelle in Paris. 


THE BUILDING 


The architecture of the Chapel follows the mature type of Norman ecclesi- 
astical architecture in Sicily?9 (Pls. 8-102). Cefalù, founded only one year 
before the Palatina, had been a tentative combination of northern and South 
Italian elements. In the Palatina there are no northern traits. Their place was 
taken, apart from Saracenic details, by Greek forms, such as the square crossing 
surmounted by a cupola on squinches. The ground plan is, in fact, a synthesis of 
Greek and Italian forms, a combination of the centralised and longitudinal 
plans. The accent is on the eastern part, which alone is vaulted. Like the 
current type of Byzantine church, it follows the inscribed cross plan, the nave 
being treated as a kind of antechapel of the sanctuary. But the inscribed cross 


Ze not realised as consistently as in a Byzantine building, for the vaults of the 


transepts are not a continuation of the arches which support the cupola, but 
run lengthwise, from west to east, continuing the longitudinal trend of the aisles 
right up to the side apses. They are narrow and slightly pointed in form. 
Parallels (but for the pointed character) can be found in the Byzantine pro- 
vinces rather than in Constantinople. The Byzantine system has also been 
varied in other respects. The form of the cupola with the high drum and the 
angular squinches, receding in three steps, 1s typically Sicilian and cannot be 
paralleled outside that island, with its mixture of Arabic, Greek and South 
Italian traditions. Distinctive again are the columns set into angular niches 
which are cut out of the protruding edges of the walls. This type of “corner- 
column” is of Islamic origin; it was widely used over large parts of the Islamic 
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world, from Persia to North Africa29, and may well have been at home in 
Sicily when the Normans took over. 

The slightly pointed barrel vaults have neither the weightless, “hanging” 
quality of Byzantine vaults nor the rising force of Western constructions. But 
the resulting heaviness of the structure is effectively counterbalanced by the 
accumulation of vertical corners and angles, by the stilting of the pointed arches 
and by the rising tendency which is expressed not only in the floor ascending 
stepwise from the door to the apse, but also in the staggering in height of the 
socles and capitals of the columns in the eastern part of the church. Even the 
columns which support the central dome are of unequal height, the capitals of 
the eastern pair being appreciably higher than those of the western. By these 
means the architects produced an optical impression of rising and receding from 
west to east, a dynamic movement which would be sought in vain in genuine 
Byzantine architecture, with its crystalline clearness and centralised evenness. 
Thus, the dynamism of Western architecture is, after all, the outstanding quality 
of the building, realised, it is true, not so much in the functional structure, but 
by means of optical devices. This optical unity links together the otherwise almost 
isolated units of the interior. 

The splendid interior of the chapel is composed of seven parts: the nave, the 
two aisles, the two transepts, the central square and the presbytery. Each part 
is separated off by walls pierced by large openings, and each is roofed in its own 
way: apse and presbytery by a semi-dome and a broad pointed barrel vault; 
the central square by a cupola on squinches; the transepts by narrow pointed 
vaults, closed at the ends, like the curved lids of Saracenic coffers ; the aisles by 
sloping roofs, and the nave by the splendidly carved, painted, and gilt wooden 
vault, the general shape of which—that of an inverted trough—is broken up and 
differentiated by the rising and hanging stalactites and stalagmites of Saracenic 
craftsmanship. 

This vault is indeed one of the show-pieces of Sicilian art??. Romuald of 
Salerno, in his Chronicles, written about 1178, ascribes the work to the last 
years of Roger (sub anno 1153)?8, but it is equally likely that it belongs to 
the reign of his successor??. It is, at any rate, purely Islamic in design and 
execution; its miniature-like painted panels belong to the incunabula of Islamic 
painting. The larger panels and the central rosettes were repainted?? in 
1479?! when the inscription of the cornice was inserted. Only these panels 
are occidental in style; the original ones have nothing to do with Normanno- 
Byzantine art; even the representations of saints and angels are purely Islamic. 

The division of the building into seven distinct parts is mirrored in the 
pavement**. Here, the partition goes even further, the nave and the aisles 
being each divided into four parts, corresponding to the four bays of the arcade. 
The progress of the work expresses itself in a change of motif and style. The 
. central square and the southern aisle are paved with opus sectile in purely 
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Byzantine designs of circular motifs which to some extent owed their popularity 
in the Italian South to the Greek pavement of Monte Cassino??. The pave- 
ment of the apse consists of light marble with an inlay of two coiled snakes?* 
in cut stone and glass, the typical Sicilian technique. But the transepts, the nave 
and the greater part of the northern aisle (except for the most easterly bay), are 
covered with complicated angular interlaces of Saracenic design which are 


- never found in Byzantium??. As this design corresponds to a purely Sicilian 


and, in the evolution of Norman art, later stage of the development, it may be 
assumed that the work on the pavement progressed from the central square 
towards the outer walls and that the greater part of the pavement of the nave, 
as well as that of the northern aisle and the transepts, was laid in the last years 
of Roger or under his successor. The Saracenic character of these later parts 
of the pavement fits in very well with the other Saracenic features of the decor- 
ation of these parts of the building. Saracenic taste dominates not only the 
roof of the nave, but also the pattern of the ornamental motifs, and to a certain 
extent even the style of the mosaic pictures. | 

A similar progress towards Saracenic-Sicilian forms can be seen in the 
marble lining of the walls. In the main apse and the presbytery the marble 
lining is topped by straight horizontal bands of stone and glass mosaic, whereas 
the transepts and the aisles show the characteristic Sicilian motif of the lotus 
lancéolé”, an Islamic creation which came to be universally used in Sicily from 
1150 onwards?$, 


RESTORATIONS 


But, however marked the differences between the western and eastern 
parts of the building may be, the splendid and mysterious colour with its pre- 
dominance of gold?’ binds them together in a unity which even later alter- 
ations and restorations could not seriously disturb. 

The architectural alterations?8 were, on the whole, confined to the 
exterior of the building, to the opening and closing of windows and doors and, 
in modern times, to structural repairs?? such as the strengthening of walls 
and foundations. A pronaos or entrance hall was probably added under 
William II (1166-1189) *°, who also built a bell tower which is now destroyed. 
but whose foundations can still be made out*!. Two windows in the west 
wall of the chapel were, probably, walled up at that time. A lateral door in 
the northern aisle seems to have been walled up later, in the seventeenth 
century, when the adjoining part of the palace was built. It is likely that there 
was originally also an arcaded portico on the north side of the chapel, similar 
to that which is still preserved on the south side and serves now as the main 
entrance hall. 
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Other changes occurred also in the seventeenth century, especially the 
insertion of two boxes or tribunes which, until their removal at the end of 
the eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth, covered a part of the 
north wall of the nave and of the transept. The windows in the apses were also 
closed at the same time. These changes affected not only the mosaics but the 
whole character of the building with regard to the distribution of light. “The 
lighted apses had been integral parts of the original composition of the interior, 
and the closing of the windows altered the whole character. 

The renewal of the carved roof of the nave in 1478 was followed by repairs 
of the roofs in the southern (1482) and northern (1499) aisles, dated by long and 
stately inscriptions *?. 

But it is the mosaics which suffered most from restorations. ‘hese restor- 
ations started at least as early as the fourteenth century, and every epoch con- 
tributed to what was a work rather of destruction than of preservation. There 
are, however, several periods which, with the aid of inscriptions and documents, 
can be made out as the main epochs of this destructive activity **. 

The first attempts at restoring the mosaics seem to have been made under 
the Aragonese dynasty. On the west wall of the northern aisle is an inscription 
with the date 1345, stating that the near-by mosaic was restored under Queen 
Elizabeth, mother of King Louis**. The “opus hoc" of the inscription is, in 
all probability, to be identified with the large mosaic of the west wall above the 
throne, which shows the enthroned Pantocrator, SS. Peter and Paul and two 
Angels (Pl. 39). It contains the Aragonese crest and shows quite clearly an 
underlying earlier style than that of the fourteenth century. Except for the 
inscription and the Aragonese crest there is to-day little evidence of the fourteenth 
century restoration of this mosaic, since the work of the early restorers was 
overlaid by later work. 

A similar verse inscription of King Louis’ time (c. 1350) appears near by, 
below the first window of the northern aisle—between the two mosaics which 
represent St. Peter Healing the Lame Man and the Paralytic of Lydda** 
(Pl. 42a). The restorers of these mosaics seem to have stuck as closely as they 
could to the originals. Their hands can be traced in the simplification of the 
technique, the hardening of the modelling and the use of less differentiated 
colours. But the early restorers had hardly a style of their own to substitute for 
the style of the originals. 

The next restorations, of a wider scope, took place under King John of 
Aragon, between 1460 and 1473. A document of 1471%*% gives the name of 
one of the masters employed, a Sicilian, Domenico Cangemi (Gaggini). Several 
inscriptions make it possible to spot and date these restorations. An inscription 
in the northern aisle, between the mosaics of the Meeting of SS. Peter and Paul 
and their Disputation with Simon Magus, gives the date 146047, which 
seems to refer to both the mosaics. The right half of the Meeting (Pl. 43a) was 
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entirely reset at that time. The standing figure** and the architectural back- 
sround with its late Gothic features show the style of the Sicilian Quattrocento. 
The technique is loose and irregular, the modelling soft and implying bodily 
volume, the types “modern” and the contours straight, without any trace of 
Byzantine rhythm. The restoration of the mosaic to the right, the Disputation, 
(Pl. 43b), is not so far-reaching: only the lower parts of Simon and of the figure 
to the right of Nero were entirely renewed. The rather clumsy attempts at 
modelling in the round and the straight and hard contours betray the hand of a 
restorer who had no feeling for the possibilities of mosaic work. There are also 
numerous mendings and patchings all over the picture. The whole looks like 
weak painting by means of small cubes rather than mosaic. But the intention 
of the restorer was obviously to preserve as much as he could of the original 
substance. 

The inscription next in time and place is of 1462*°, under the window 
which separates the mosaic of St. Peter Healing the Paralytic of Lydda from the 
Raising of Tabitha (Pls. 42a, b). To the right of the second mosaic there is once 
more the Aragonese crest, held by two Angels. In addition to the general desic- 
cating effect of the patching, the mark of the fifteenth century can be seen in the 
hands of the Paralytic, the feet of all the figures and parts of the drapery. The 
head of the Paralytic is a later work, of 1753. In the Tabitha scene the fifteenth- 
century restorer is responsible for parts of the garments of St. Peter, the three 
female figures in the background (except for the faces) and other details. But 
most of his work was superseded. by restorations of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century 99, : 

The date of the following year, 1463, appears in an inscription below the 
window in the west wall of the southern aisle (Pl. 44). The case is complicated 
by the superimposition of at least one more restoration, of 1753, which is referred 
to in an addition to the fifteenth-century inscription®!. It is easier to find a few 
remnants of the original mosaic of the twelfth century (the greater part of ot. 
Peter, wings and head of the Angel, with parts of the drapery around the hip, 
and upper part of the figure of St. Felix) than traces of the fifteenth-century 
restoration, which seem to have been drowned in the Baroque abundance of 
the eighteenth-century forms. But such traces may be spotted in the lower 
parts of St. Peter and the.middle parts of the figure of 5t. Felix. 

The next documentary inscription of this epoch is to be found at the other, 
the eastern, end of the southern aisle, next to the figure of St. Paul setting out for 
Damascus. It is very laconic: “IOANNES MCCCCLXXIII.” 

All these restorations show very little technical skill; the arrangement of the 
cubes has none of the tension which distinguishes the original work. The 
colours are crude and pale, with the interstices between the tesserae showing 
white. The most characteristic feature is the drawing of the outlines. The 
normal arrangement of the cubes of the golden ground in straight lines seems 
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to have forced the unskilled restorer to employ straight vertical contours, in 
order to meet the lines of the ground at a right angle. The drawing reminds one 
of the lines of a slate pencil running in vertical grooves which it can leave only 
with a jerk. The straight and clipped contours give the figures the appearance 
of cardboard pictures cut out and pasted on to the walls. There is no connection 
in the surface, none of the mysterious interplay of flat and modelled forms so 
characteristic of good mosaic work. 

With all this, it should not be too difficult to recognise the restorations of 
the fifteenth century even in places where there are no inscriptions. For the 
main part, the activities of this period were restricted to the aisles, but a few 
specimens can be found in other places, for instance on parts of the west wall 
of the nave; the two Angels in the scene of Lot and the people of Sodom near by, 
on the south wall of the nave, and several figures in the Blessing of Jacob on 
the north wall**. To the same period may belong a few more patchings, as 
for instance, parts of Hannah in the Presentation of Christ (Pl. 11b), and the 
steep left contour of the Creator reproving Adam and Eve (Pl. 28b). 

The work was carried on in the sixteenth century. At the beginning of the 
century, Master Pietro Oddo?? set the large panels in the portico which runs 
along the south side of the chapel. The inscription of 150654 seems to imply 
that the wall was bare before this decoration; but Fazello, writing in 1558, 
states that the wall was until 1506 decorated with mosaics of hunting scenes55, 
Nothing is left of this decoration, which may have looked somewhat like 
the mosaics of the so-called Stanza di Ruggiero or of the Ziza Palace. The 
mosaics of 1506 were entirely new compositions from the Old Testament. They 
were restored in their turn in 1800 and are to-day in a very bad state of repair. 

There is no documentary evidence of any sixteenth-century work in the 
interior of the chapel. The period which spelt danger and destruction for the 
mosaics of St. Mark’s at Venice, where we actually find Master Pietro Oddo at 
work?$, seems to have left the mosaics of the Palatina more or less untouched, 
probably owing to the fact that in Sicily there was no very virile development of 
painting in the sixteenth century resulting in the contempt of earlier, medieval 
forms and in the desire to improve on them. It has been suggested 57, however, 
that an original figure of St. Peter in the left side apse was then changed into the 
present half-figure of St. Andrew (PI. 21), in order to make up for the loss of the 
chapel of St. Andrew in the palace, probably destroyed at that time; but this 
hypothesis is not borne out by the facts. The change, if any, must already have 
occurred in the twelfth century, since the figure still shows some traits of that date 
and the restored parts belong clearly to the eighteenth (hands) and nine- 
teenth centuries (face)58, There is not a single trace which could be ascribed 
to the sixteenth or even the seventeenth century5% Nor can any trace be 
found of another repair, carried out in 1682, according to Mongitore®®, in 


connection with the strengthening of an arch next to the apse. 
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It is only at the beginning of the eighteenth century that we again meet 
with substantial restorations and changes9!. This activity, initiated by 
Vittorio Amedeo II during his brief stay in Sicily, began in 1716, was inter- 
rupted by the Austrian occupation of 1720, and was taken up again in 1753. 
It lasted till 1800 and may be regarded as the late Baroque phase of the Palatina. 
There is little documentary evidence regarding the initial stages of this cam- 
paign except that the Roman Leopoldo da Pozzo was called to Sicily as chief 
mosaic artist (much to the disgust of the Sicilians) and that he did some work 
on the already much restored mosaic of the west wall of the nave in 1719. 
But as the inscription with the record of this work®? is placed in the lower 
part, the opus saracenum of the throne, it remains doubtful whether the main 
mosaic of the west wall was retouched at all at that time. In 1720 Pozzo was 
again in Venice®?. 

In 1753, after the gap of the Austrian occupation, Carlos 111 established a 
school for mosaic workers and a regular workshop for the restoring of the 
Palatine Chapel. Mattia Moretti (died 1779) became head of both. The work- 
shop was a formidable affair, with a director, two designers of cartoons (Gaspare 
Serenario and Gioacchino Martorana), two “figuristi” (Gioacchino La Manna 
and Onofrio Belluomo) and one “adornista” (Rosario Polizzi)9*. ‘The work 
of the new studio seems to have begun in parts of the decoration which had 
been restored before. The date 1753 is connected with several works in the aisles, 
the head of the Paralytic of Lydda (Pl. 42a), the hands of St. Peter’s companion 
in the same picture and the two figures on the west wall of the southern aisle*?. 
The greater part of the Angel who leads St. Peter from the prison (Pl. 41b), and 
the lower part of St. Felix (Pl. 44) were done by Moretti himself?5. Somewhat 
later, but still under Moretti, the studio restored the left of the two Angels on 
the arch which separates the nave from the crossing (Pl. 8). There must have 
been, in addition, numerous smaller restorations affecting details, ornaments and 
the backgrounds, some of which may have been overlaid by new patchings**. 

The work done by Moretti or under his direction is not without some, if 
modest, artistic value of its own. Moretti seems to have grasped something of 
the formal exigencies of mosaic work, as for instance in the treatment of the left 
contour of the Angel in the southern aisle. The small remnant of twelfth-century 
drapery on the hip of the same figure is astonishingly well fitted into the vigorous 
Baroque modelling of the surrounding parts. Moretti tried to preserve, here 
and in the figure of St. Felix (Pl. 44), as much of the original mosaic as he could 
fit into his scheme of forms: head and wings of the Angel, the piece of drapery 
mentioned above and the whole upper portion of the figure of St. Felix. He 
furthermore stuck to the given outlines, so that the result is a curiously hybrid 
blend of forms. 

Similar characteristics are to be found in the figure of St. Andrew (Pl. 21) 
in the left side apse, where hands and parts of the face show the imprint of 
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Moretti’s style, and, possibly, in the right hand of the Pantocrator in the main 
apse. There is reason for assuming that this hand was badly damaged or even 
completely destroyed before Moretti restored it, since the gesture is in accordance 
neither with the iconographic type of the figure nor with the formal composition. 
Moretti died in 1779. He was succeeded by Santi Cardini, an exceptionally 
weak artist with a profound conceit of himself. His collaborators were Alessandro 
La Manna, the son of Gioacchino, and Pietro Casamassima as figuristi, and 
Antonio Buttafuoco, Giuseppe Caracatta and Francesco Riolo as adornisti 
The workshop of Cardini carried out an immense programme, surpassed only 
by the restorations of Rosario Riolo in the nineteenth century. In the ’eighties 
of the eighteenth century Cardini approached a task which had been deferred 
for a long time: the insertion of mosaic figures in the three apses, in the places 
of the original windows. After the closing of the windows in the seventeenth 
century the gaps had been filled or covered by a large reliquary in the main 
apse and by oil paintings in the lateral apsesé8, Cardini designed and set 
new figures, a seated Virgin in the main apse (Pl. 8), St. Joseph in the left and 
St. Anne with the child Mary in the right side apse. These weak and mannered 
figures, with all the unwholesome sweetness of Sicilian Rococo about them, are 
bad enough by themselves; but it is worse that Cardini extended his activities 
toa substantial number of old figures in the apses and elsewhere, partly in order 
to fit his new creations in their surroundings, and partly for technical reasons. 
The four remaining figures of the main apse suffered in this way: St. Peter (only 
part of the head and the general outlines of the figure are old), St. Magdalen 
(only parts of the face old), St. John the Baptist (the head and part of the upper 
half of the figure old) and St. James (the head and parts of the garments old). ` 
The work included also the vault of the presbytery, where the golden ground 
and details of the two adoring Angels were renewed9?. It was probably 
finished in 1788, when the new altar was consecrated. From the apses the con- 
tagion spread westward. The whole of the Annunciation (Pl. 11a) on the 
- triumphal arch is Cardini’s work except for the flying end of the cloak which 
extends round the angle to the wall facing south. The new parts conform, it is 
true, to the original iconography and even to the old outlines of the figures; but 
otherwise the mosaics must be considered lost. The year 1798 saw the execution 
of an especially fanciful piece of work: the landscape in the right third of the 
upper north en of en transept (Pl. 23a). This wall must originally 
ave containe uite different representati 
fré a Kg p tations, but they had probably been 
Among the last—and the worst—of Cardini’s works are the restorations of 
the Old Testament scenes on the north wall of the nave, where three scenes are 
entirely his work—the originals having perished with the earlier insertion of a 
balcony. As a result of this, nothing of the old compositions remains. We 
cannot even be sure whether the scenes represented in the eighteenth-century 
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mosaics perpetuate the iconographic themes of the twelfth century. The new 
themes may have been of Cardini’s own choosing: Lamech telling his wives how 
he killed Cain, Enoch ascending to heaven, and Noah with his family (Pls. 30a, b). 
Apart from these new pictures, several old ones were seriously spoilt by 
Cardini’s restoration. Thus the picture of Adam and Eve after their expulsion 
from Paradise (Eve's fur clothes) (Pl. 29a), the curse of Cain, where the figures 
of both Jehovah and Cain, with parts of the background, show Cardini’s hand 
(Pl. 29b), the Building of the Ark (upper part of the figure of Noah) (Pl. 
30b) and Jacob's Dream (apparition of Jehovah and part of the background, 
including the near-by medallion of St. Ignatius) (Pl. 36), all on the north wall 
of the nave. In addition there are minor patchings, especially along the edges 
of the arcade and in the golden ground. The workin theinterior of the church was 
terminated in 1800, when Cardini shifted the scene of his activities to the portico. 
Cardini's follower as Direttore dello studio was his figurista Pietro Casa- 
massima?1. His work mirrors the change of style which took place about 
1800, the change from the sketchy illusionism of the late Rococo to the cool 
sobriety of classicism. Casamassima worked in the drum of the cupola (Pls. 12, 
13) where he renewed a substantial part of the golden ground, and of the mosaic 
bands of inscriptions which run round the foot of the drum square (Roger’s 
dedicatory inscription) and round the squinches with the figures of SS. Matthew 
and John. The original silver ground of these bands was renewed in a sickly pale 
blue. The renewed golden ground—very smooth, hard and shiny—includes the 
areas below the half-figures of the Prophets which emerge from the spandrels 
between the niches. The new work covers exactly the area that full figures would 
have required. In addition, Casamassima renewed some of the ornaments, for 
instance those which surround the figure of David. The figure itself was entirely 
re-made, and may be considered the main work of Casamassima. A similar treat- 
ment can be seen in the garments of the two Archangels in the presbytery vault. 
Casamassima was the last artist who had any sort of style of his own, and 
his works are still easily recognisable. Later on the doctrines of nineteenth- 
century historicism reached even the backwaters of Sicily. Research, and with it 
an appreciation of the stylistic values of medieval art, began to take hold of the 
restorers, and it is, perhaps, no mere coincidence that the next extensive drive 
of restoration began about 1840, when the first critical studies of the mosaics 
appeared"?. The orgy of renewal which went on throughout the rest of the 
century did incalculable damage to the mosaics. As skill and stylistic insight 
grew, the restorers became more ruthless than ever, under the pretext of saving 
the much venerated relics of a great national past. The chilling result of their 
activity can be seen almost everywhere. True, these mosaicists stuck more or 
less faithfully to the old iconographic schemes and to what they believed to be 
the style of the twelfth century: they resorted only seldom—and then as a much 
applauded tour de force—to their own invention. But the mosaics which they 
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renewed cannot be taken as more than copies, often of doubtful fidelity. There 
1s hardly a single picture which has not suffered in this way. Differences of style 
which were quite legitimate, were smoothed out in order to produce an artificial 
homogeneity: details, especially in the landscape backgrounds where the 
— rocks were changed into mushroom-like forms, were misunderstood, 
paper peice gre the modelling its fine gradation, faces their char- 
It will be enough to quote a few outstanding examples of this destructive 
work, which was carried on by Giovanni Minecci, Antonio Grimaldi, Giuseppe 
Martina and their helpers, and, above all, by the much admired Rosito Riok 
who, with considerable technical skill, caused more damage than all his oe 
decessors put together. Minecci (1838) was responsible"? for the disfi Sch of 
the Conversion of St. Paul in the southern aisle (Pl. 40a). The db ME & of 
Riolo's work can be seen on the north wall of the transept (the Preaching of St 
John, an entirely new composition) (Pl. 23a), his middle stages on the south 
wall (the Gospel scenes from the Baptism to the Entry into Jerusalem) (Pls 
19, 20) and the results of his later period in the nave. As his and his follow | 
technical skill increased, the exact limits of their work become more and EE 
difficult to define. Mechanical restoration, by removing the mosaics in large 
erg - mon: them after the strengthening of their beds, was ids 
with careful copying so as to pr intri 191 
ich a K e produce an intricate pattern of original, half 
It may well be asked why the mosaics of the Palatina had to undergo so 
many restorations, more frequent and more thorough than any other sa of 
Sicilian mosaics, and comparable in this respect only to the Weg: of St 
Mark’s at Venice. One of the reasons for this is that the Palatina is. and was, 
a court chapel ; a fact which is also true, to a certain extent, of St. Mark’s Patrons 
seem to like the glittering polish of renewed surfaces better than the | atina of 
ageing walls, and they are readier to spend large sums on their indie chapels 
than on other churches. It is evident that at times when money and labour om 
mainly dependent on dynastic will, court chapels were the first buildings t 
receive the doubtful benefits of restoration. But there were other ees ort 
The western parts of the chapel, for instance, needed attention at an earlier 
time than the eastern, and whole areas in the eastern part, as for instance the 
cupola itself, escaped restoration until quite recently. It is safe to conclude that 
the original mosaics of the nave, the aisles and the transepts were technicall 
less solid than those of the central square. This points to a difference in ser? 
manship probably due to the difference in date which is suggested by the 
sources’*. Roger’s mosaicists seem to have been better technicians dos 


those of William I. 
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THE MOSAICS 
DESCRIPTION OF THE MOSAICS 
a. GENERAL 


The mosaics of the Palatine Chapel?9 cover the entire upper part of the 
building above the socle and the capitals of the columns, with the sole exception 
of the wooden roofs in the nave and the aisles (Pls. 8, 9). They are not isolated 
islands in otherwise marble-covered walls. The mosaic glides round the edges 
and corners, spreading like a glaze over all the surfaces. All the angles and 
corners are rounded so as not to separate but to link walls standing at an angle. 
There are no secondary architectural elements attached ^o the walls, like the 
half columns of Cefalù or the stone cornices of Greek churches. The encrusted 
surfaces receive their sole articulations by their own folding, as it were, and by 
ornamental caesurae in the mosaic itself. 

The arrangement of this decoration is, on the whole, symmetrical; the few 
outstanding asymmetrical elements, those in the transepts, are due to destruc- 
tions and alterations. Corresponding to the above-mentioned seven compart- 
ments of the architecture (Presbytery, Crossing with cupola, two Transepts, 
Nave, two Aisles) there are seven distinct units in the mosaic decoration or, 
considering that the transepts and the aisles form symmetrical pairs, five 
units. 


b. THE APSE 

The main apse, much smaller than that at Cefalù, contains the half-figure 
of the blessing Christus Pantocrator'9 (Pls. 8, 10b, 11a) (in the open book the 
same bilingual inscriptions as at Cefalù) and one row of figures only. In addition 
to the figure of the Virgin in the centre, which belongs to the eighteenth century 
and occupies the place of a former window, there are four standing figures on 
the curved wall underneath the conch: to the left (from the centre) Mary 
Magdalen?" and St. Peter, to the right St. John the Baptist"? and St. Fames®°, the 
latter in Greek episcopal garments with a pattern of black crosses. The names 
of these figures are written in Greek characters. On the arch which surrounds 
the apse is an inscription in Latin verse: 


LANCEA SPONGIA LIGNEA CRUX CLAVIQ CORONA 
DANT EX PARTE METUM COGUN’ ET FUNDERE FLETUM 
PECCATOR PLORA CUM VIDERIS HAEC ET ADORA 


PARTE STAT IN DEXTRA MICHAEL GABRIELQUE SINISTRA 
UT MAIESTATI SINT DESERVIRE PARATI. 


'This inscription refers to the mosaic on the presbytery vault with the Hetoimasta 
(Preparing of the Throne) in the centre and the two Archangels9* on the sides. 
The perpendicular walls below, edged in by the framed recesses with the corner 
columns, and divided from the vault by an ornamental band, contain one single 
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figure on each side: Gregorius (Papa) on the left, and Silvester on the right. The 
names of these two figures are written in Latin characters®?. 


c. THE CENTRAL SQUARE 


The walls of the central square are pierced by four arches, the lowest of 
which is the triumphal arch leading to the presbytery. On the face of this arch 
is a representation of the Annunciation?? (Pl. 11a). Gabriel is seen approaching 
from the left, Mary stands on the right; in the middle, above the summit of the 
triumphal arch, is a semi-circle from which issue the hand of God and a ray 
with the Dove, directed towards the Virgin. The inscriptions, renewed together 
with the figures in the eighteenth century, are Greek on top (O AP l'ABPIHA—O 
XEPETIXMOZ—MHP OY) and Latin along the arch at the bottom: 


LUMEN VITA VIA EN REPLENT TE VIRGO MARIA 
FELIX QUAE VERBIS CREDIS NEC CORDE SUPERBIS?!, 


The composition is not completely set out on the wall facing west. Parts of it— 
Gabriel’s left foot and the flying folds of his garments on one side, Mary's throne 
and a cluster of architectural forms representing Nazareth on the other (Pl. 12) 
—go round the corners and stretch over parts of the northern and southern walls 
respectively. These walls are for the rest filled with three medallions each, con- 
taining half figures of Prophets (Hosea, Zephaniah and Malachi on the south 
wall, Amos, Obadiah and Habakkuk on the north wall, all with Greek names) 
and with parts ofthe composition opposite the Annunciation, on the wall facing east. 
= This mosaic, The Presentation of Christ in the Temple99 (Pl. 11b), is arranged 
in a similar way to the Annunciation: Joseph and Mary (the first on the wall 
facing north, the second on that facing east) approach the temple (above the 
summit of the arch) from the left, Simeon and Hannah (the former on the wall 
facing east, the latter on that facing south) from the right. Above is the inscrip- 
tion H YITAITANTI, and the figures too have their names written in Greek 
letters. The angular spandrels below are adorned with trees. 

The zone above, on a level with the squinches (Pl. 12), is separated from 
the region of the arches by two bands of inscriptions, the upper one containing 
the Greek dedicatory verses of Roger**, the lower, in Latin, connected with the 
figures of the Evangelists: 


+ ALES HOMO VITULUS LEO PRECONES SIMUL ISTI 

+ PRETENDUNT FORMAM DOCUERUNT QUAM FORE ISTI 
+ QUAM TENEBRIS MUNDI LUCEM VITAMQUE DEDISTI 

+ SICUT AB ETERNO DEITAS PIA DISPOSUISTI. 


The deep angular squinches contain the seated figures of the Evangelists: | 


Matthew in the north-eastern niche®’, john in the south-eastern®®, Luke in 


the south-western??, Mark in the north-western niche??, In the four flat v 
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niches in the axes are the full figures of four Prophets: David, east®1, John 
the Baptist, south??, Solomon, west??, and Zacharias, north?*, Emerging from 
between these eight niches are the half-figures of eight more Prophets (Pl. 13). 
They are, beginning in the east, above David, and turning towards the right: 
Isaiah®®, Ezekiel9®, Feremiah®?, Jonah?8, Daniel®®, Moses*°°, Elijah?! and 
Elisha19?, 

Immediately above the heads of these half-figures!?? is the ornamented 
ring which separates the zone of the drum from the cupola proper*0*, The 
cupola has eight arched windows, whose axes correspond to those of the 
niches below. Between these windows rise eight magnificently attired figures of 
Angels whose wings form an almost continuous garland round the cupola. Four 
of these Angels, those of the eastern half, are clad in Byzantine court costumes; 
they are the Archangels Raphael, Michael, Gabriel and Uriel, in rigidly frontal 
postures, with rhipidia in their right hands and white globes with crosses in their 
left. The four Angels of the western half are slightly turned towards the main 


axis and bow their heads in adoration. Each holds a staff and is clad in 


himation and toga. The inscriptions define them as APTEAOI KYPIOY. 


- (PL 14). 


The central medallion of the cupola (Pl. 13) issurrounded by the inscription: 


O OYPANOS MOI @PONOS H AE TH YIIOIIOAION TQN IIOAQN MOY AETEI 
KYPIOX IIANTOKPATOQP195 


and contains the half-figure of the Pantocrator (IX X2 ), clad in blue and gold 
with red shading, and holding a closed book in his left hand. His head points 
towards the west so that the figure is seen upright when looking towards the 
east. The mosaics of the cupola are technically and artistically the finest in the 
chapel. They are dated 1148 and are almost unspoilt by restoration. 

The arches which connect the central square with the transepts and the 
nave are set with medallions of Saints!°* between intertwined branches of 
foliage. There are nine half-figures on each of the three arches. On the south, 
from east to west, are Stephen)’, Gourias, Samonas, * Beiktor", Menas, Vincent108, 
Lawrence, Florus and Laurus; on the north, from east to west: Hippolytus 99, 
Sebastian, Eustathius, Procopius, George, Theodore, Artemius, a saint with an 
illegible name!1? and Bacchus; on the west, from north to south: Nicetas, 
Andreas Stratilates, Orestes, Auxentius, Eustratius, Eugenius, Mardarius111, Joannes 
Stratilates and Paulus Stratilates. Those of the medallions in the summits of the 
arches are so arranged that the head of the Saint on the western arch points to 


the west (outwards), whereas the heads on the northern and southern arches 


point inwards; the first is intended to be viewed from the nave, the other two 
from the centre of the crossing. 
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d. THE TRANSEPTS 

The mosaics of each of the two transepts are conceived as belonging optic- 
ally to two different views: the outer walls are to be seen from the central 
square, whereas the side apses and the vaults terminate the vistas of the aisles, 
from the west. The decoration of the southern transept is better preserved than 
that of the northern; the latter has not only lost a substantial part of its original 
mosaics, but even its iconographic programme was disturbed by later alterations. 

The southern apse shows in its conch the large half-figure of St. Paul+*2, 
in the pose of the Pantocrator (Pl. 16a). Below are three standing figures: in the 
centre, St. Anne with Mary, an addition of the eighteenth century, in the place of a 
former window!*?, on the left St. Philip, on the right St. Sebastzan+1*, the former 
in antique, the latter in Byzantine patrician dress. Left and right of the side 
apse, with its framework of simple pattern, are trees with their trunks in the 
corners of the walls, their foliage spreading over parts of the eastern and the 
southern or northern walls respectively. The same disregard for corners and 
angles which was apparent in the Annunciation and the Presentation in the 
central square, is to be seen in the large mosaic of the WNatwity (H XY 
DENNIZIX)115 (Pl, 17), where Joseph, the approach and adoration of the Magi, 
the bathing of the new-born Child and the Annunciation to the Shepherds, are 
shown around the main group of the Virgin reclining by the manger. ‘The 
picture covers the greater part of the east wall, above the side apse, and 
bends round the corner, extending over a high and narrow strip of the south 
wall. The lower right corner of this extension of the picture cuts sharply into 
the upper left corner of the Baptism of Christ in the middle zone of the south 
wall (Pl. 19a). Unfortunately, just this part of the Nativity is badly restored; 
but the composition, with one of the Magi and three Shepherds, seems to be 
authentic. In any case, the way in which the two mosaics, the Nativity and the 
Baptism, are arranged, make it certain that they must have interfered with each 
other; and it seems as if the Nativity had from the beginning been the picture 
ques was complete, and the Baptism the one of which the corner was taken 
outres, 

The inscription which runs round the transept, above the Nativity, at the 
springing of the vault in which the Pentecost (Pl. 15) is depicted, is connected 
with both themes, the Birth of Christ and the Descent of the Holy Spirit: 


+STELLA PARIT SOLEM ROSA FLOREM FORMA DECOREM 
FIT SONUS E COELIS ET JUXTA SCRIPTA JOHELIS 

IMBUIT AFFATUS SANCTI VEHEMENTIA FLATUS 
PECTORA MUNDORUM SUCCENDENS DISCIPULORUM 

UT VITAE VERBUM PER EOS TERAT OMNE SUPERBUM. 


The vault itself is pierced by a small window in the middle of its southern 
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half. It is original because the spacing of the southern series of six Apostles is 
arranged with regard to it. The composition of the Pentecost117, of which 
only a part can be seen from the central square, is to be viewed from the west: 
the heads of the four Archangels and of the Dove, which are arranged in a string 
of medallions in the apex of the vault, point towards the west. Peter, Andrew, 
Matthew, John, Thomas and Philip are seated, on a continuous bench, in the 
southern, Paul, James, Mark, Luke, Simon and Bartholomew in the northern 
half of the barrel vault. Curved lines (with doves) descend onto their heads 
from the central medallion showing the Holy Spirit (TO ATION HNA). 
In the lunette of the vault which faces east stand two figures!!? with turbans, 
signifying the Phylai and Glossai (Peoples and Tongues) of the Acts, on either 
side of a window which is surmounted by the upper part of a tower in mosaic. 

The lunette opposite, facing west, contains a grand half-figure of Christ 
Pantocrator (IX XX) with an open book showing the same Greek text as in the 
apse (Pl. 16b). The proportions of this figure are larger than those of St. Paul 
in the side apse underneath! *, 

The spandrels of the arch which opens into the central square are filled 
with five images of Prophets: Joel12° and Isaiah*?! in full-length figures in the 
spandrels, Samuel, Micah and Jesus Nahum (IHXOY2 TOY NAYM) in three 
medalhons. | 

The southern wall of the southern transept contains the continuation of 
the Gospel story which began with the Annunciation on the triumphal arch and 
was taken up again by the Nativity on the east wall of the transept. The 
scenes are arranged in three rows (Pl. 12). The upper register, interrupted by 
two windows, contains to the left of the first window the narrow strip of the 
Nativity mentioned above. Between the two windows are depicted two scenes in 
continuous narrative, namely Joseph's Dream (O ATTEAOS ENYIIIAZE TON 
1253H0)122 and the Flight into Egypt (H OEOTOKOZ DEYTOYZ EN AITYIITQ. — 
MHP OY : IQSH@)123 (Pl. 18). Parts of the second scene, an Angel, the Egyp- 
tian woman welcoming the Holy Child in Egypt, houses and a (nel 
extend beyond the second window and go round the corner. ‘They occupy, 
together with a medallion of St. Simpliciusi?5, the narrow strip on the wall 
facing east. In the second register of the south wall are three scenes, framed and 
divided by narrow ornamental bands: the Baptism of Christ (H BAHN TESI oso 
(Pl. 19a), the Transfiguration on Mount Tabor (H METAMOPO QZIZ.—-HAHAZ: 12 AX 
MQYZIZ)1?" (Pl. 19b) and the Raising of Lazarus (H ANASTASIS AAZAPOY) 128 
(Pl. 20a). The second of these three mosaics is the central picture of the whole 
wall; it is narrower than the other two, probably in order to get it approximately 
in the centre; but as the whole series is shifted somewhat to the right, the centre 
of the middle picture does not coincide with the central axis of the wall. 

The lowest register of the south wall, equal in height to the upper zone, is 
again divided by two. windows, the axes of which correspond to those of the 
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upper windows. The narrow spaces left and right of the windows, on the out- 
side, each contain one full-length figure; Dionysius the Areopagite (AHONHZHO2) 
on the left!?? and Martin (O ATIOX MAPTINOZ) on the right, both in 
episcopal garments, with closed books in their left hands (Pl. 12). The space 
between the two windows is filled with a large mosaic representing Christ’s 
Entry into Jerusalem (H BAHOQPO2)19? (Pl. 20b), which concludes the series of 
Gospel scenes displayed in this transept. 

The decoration of the northern transept is at present but a torso. But even 
apart from the gaps and alterations caused in subsequent periods, the decorative 
scheme seems to have been different from that realised in the northern tran- 
sept. Only the side apse has the same general lay-out as the corresponding apse 
in the southern transept. In the conch is the half-figure of St. Andrew (Pl. 21), 
with a cross staff in his left hand!?!; below are St. Joseph, a new image by 
Cardini, St. Barnabas and St. Stephen!??, Instead of the trees on either side of the 
apse there is only one, in the right or south-eastern corner; it is, however, 
possible that a corresponding tree was destroyed during one of the later restor- 
ations, for the golden ground has been reset just in this spot. 

The wall above the apse, corresponding to the Nativity in the southern 
transept, is adorned, in a rather inadequate way, with only two figures which 
seem almost lost in the vast golden surface133 (Pls. 21, 22). The main figure is 
the Virgin with Child, a full figure in the attitude of the “Hodegetria” (MHP OY H 
OAHTHTPIA) standing on a footstool!?^, The figure does not occupy the centre 
of the wall, but is shifted slightly towards the right. At the left edge of the wall, 
almost in the corner, is another, much smaller figure, St. John the Baptist (O A 
IQ O IIP4)*%5, iconographically joined to the main figure by the posture, 
the gesture of the left hand, and the text of the scroll: JAE O AMNOZ TOY OY 
O AIPON THN AMAPTIAN TOY KOZMOY. ‘The space above this part 
of the wall, corresponding to the figure of Christ in the southern transept, 
shows at present only three palm trees. They are new and may have taken the 
place of some other subject!?9, The vault of the northern transept, equal in 
shape to that of the southern one, contains a representation of the Ascension!?*. 
The lunette facing east, with two small windows and three trees in mosaic, 
resembles the one opposite*38; Riolo seems to have been responsible for filling 
both lunettes after the removal of the balcony mentioned above. The section 
of the wall below, opposite the Hodegetria, however, has preserved a detail of 
twelfth-century decoration which had been hidden behind the balcony for 
centuries: three figures!?? of Holy Women (Pl. 24a), of which only the one on the 
left, St. Agatha (H ATIA ATA0H) bears a legible inscription!4®. The central 
figure, probably St. Catherine, wears a crown and is dressed in the costume of a 
Byzantine princess!*!, The last figure, without inscription!*?, is attired in 
similar garments to St. Agatha, but is somewhat shorter and smaller (especially 
as regards the upper body) and in addition is placed somewhat higher. The 
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arrangement is completed by two peacocks along the arch which opens below 
the figures. . 

The wall facing north, where stands the opening to the central square, 
shows two full-length figures and three medallions and is identical in arrange- 
ment with that in the southern transept. Here the figures are, however, not 
Prophets but Holy Warriors, from left to right: Theodore Tiro, Demetrius, Nestor, 
Mercurius and Nicolaus. . . 

The most deplorable of all the losses which the mosaics of the Palatina had 
to suffer is the destruction143 of those in the upper part of the north wall (PI. 
23a). The iconographical programme of the whole northern transept has been 
seriously curtailed by this loss. To-day no mosaics are left in the top register; 
and the middle register, pierced by a large semicircular window, 1s disfigured 
by mosaics of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The right-hand quarter 
is occupied by Cardini’s mosaic of the “Desert”, showing a fantastic landscape 
with the cross-staff of St. John leaning against a tree. “The suggestion 1s that 
St. John, who appears on the adjoining wall, has just left the desert, 1n order to 
pronounce his prophecies about the Lamb. Riolo, in the nineteenth century, 
took up the idea and extended the landscape towards the left, after the removal 
of the balcony in 1838, making it more arid by degrees, so that it forms a 
kind of introduction to his own composition, the Preaching of 5t. John. 
Pasca11! asserts that the figure of St. John (which is, indeed, more “Byzantine 
than the others) was transferred to its place in Riolo's picture from a neighbour- 
ing wall. Actually, however, the figure, which is certainly and unmistakably a 
“work” of Rioloi45, is a reversed copy of the St. John in the mosaic of the 
Baptism on the south wall of the southern transept. ant 

The middle register is divided from the lower by an elaborate ornament ^". 
The lower strip of the wall contains five full-length figures of Saints (Pl. 23b), 
divided up (one, three, one) by two windows which correspond exactly to the 
windows of the south wall. The general arrangement of the five figures on the 
north wall forms a curious contrast to that on the south wall, where the middle 
part, between the two windows, is taken up by the Triumphal Entry. But the 
arrangement of the five full-length figures is certainly original. | The figures 
which hold closed books are accompanied by Greek and Latin inscriptions— 
the only example of this reduplication in the Palatina. They represent Fathers 
of the Church, namely SS. Gregory of Nyssa***, Gregory Nazianzen**8 (Pl. 24b), 
Basil14? (Pl. 25a), John Chrysostom150 (Pl. 25b) and JNicholas??*. 


e. Tug NAVE 
As far as the iconographic programme is concerned, the western half of 
the decoration of the chapel is better preserved than the eastern (Pls. 8, 9, 10a). 
The programme would be completely dependable, were it not for the three 
scenes of the Old Testament composed by Cardini. As regards the state of 
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preservation in the stylistic sense, however, the western half has suffered even 
more than the eastern. 

The main subject of the mosaics of the nave is the story of the Old Testa- 
ment, from the Creation of the Universe to Jacob’s Wrestling with the Angel. 
The scenes are arranged in two tiers on the walls above the arcades. The upper 
tier, with the scenes from the Creation of the Universe to the Creation of Eve, 
on the south wall, and from the Original Sin to the Building of Noah’s Ark 
on the north wall, occupies the region of the clerestory, each wall being pierced 
by five windows, the axes of which correspond to the zeniths of the pointed 
arches of the arcade. The windows seem to have been slightly widened, perhaps 
in the fifteenth century, when the ceiling was restored. Their contours are 
somewhat deformed and some of the Latin inscriptions near them are damaged. 
Except for the (four) scenes at the beginning and the end of each of the two 
series, which stand by themselves, there are two scenes in each of the spaces 
between the windows, separated from each other by a simple perpendicular 
band1!®2, 

The narrative starts at the eastern end of the south wall, with the Creation 
of the Universe and of Light? (Pl. 26a). The Creator is rendered in this, as in 
all the remaining pictures of the series, in the type of Christ, but without the 
customary cruciform filling of the halo. There follow the Division of the Waters! oF 
the Creation of the Dry Land and the Plants155 (Pl. 26b), the Creation of Sun, Moon 
and Stars*°°, and the Creation of the Fishes and Birds15* (Pl. 27a). The Creation of 
the Quadrupeds is combined with that of Man158 (Pl. 27b), except for a thin 
dividing line in the golden ground. The next pictures show the Rest of the 
Creator (on the seventh day)159, Adam Introduced into Paradise! ®° (Pl. 28a) and, 
ending the series on this wall, the Creation of Eve161, The story continues on 
the north wall, proceeding from west to east, that is, from left to right, with the 
Original Sin*®? (Pl. 28b), followed by the Judgement of Adam and Eve!93, their 
Expulsion!9* (PL 29a), and Adam and Eve Working!99, The next two pictures 
tell the story of Cain and Abel, beginning with the Sacrifice166 (Pl. 29b) 
and combining two scenes, the Slaying of Abell9" and the Curse of Cam198, 
in the second picture. The next three mosaics are the doubtful products of 
Cardini: Lamech tells his wives of the Slaying of Cain1®® (PI. 30a), the Assump- 


tion of Enoch into Heavent”® and a family piece of Noah171 (PI. 30b). The series- 


ends with Noah Building the Ark1??, 

The Old Testament story is continued in the lower register of the walls, 
deeply cut by the pointed arches of the arcade. The pictures occupy the 
triangular spandrels above the columns. They are separated from each other 
by medallions with busts of Saints, placed just above the summits of the pointed 
arches; the bases of the spandrels are formed by short horizontal bands of a 
conventionalised pattern, beneath which there are full-length figures of Saints. 

The series of Biblical pictures in this storey begins again at the eastern end 
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of the south wall (from Noah in the Ark to the Angels visiting Lot) and ends 
with Jacob and the Angel at the eastern end of the north wall (having started 
on this wall with the Destruction of Sodom). ‘The first and last pictures on 
each wall are arranged within a half spandrel. ‘The story of Noah is told in 
three pictures: Noah in the Ark*"*, Noah leaves the Ark (with the establishment 
of the Covenant)1?* (Pl. 31), and Noaks Drunkenness!?*? (Pl. 32a). It is 
followed by the Building of the Tower of Babel1?9 (Pl. 32b), Abrahams Hospitality 
(Pl. 33) (in two scenes within one picture; Abraham welcomes the Three 
Angels, and the Feast)!?* and, finally, the Hospitality of Lot (in the halved 
spandrel next to the west wall) +78. Opposite, on the north wall, is the second 
scene of the story of Lot, namely the Destruction of Sodom!??. Tt is followed by the 
Sacrifice of Isaac (Jehovah speaking to Abraham and the Sacrifice proper; +8° 
(Pl. 34). The next spandrel contains two scenes of the Story of Rebekah (Rebekah 
Watering the Camels and her Journey with Abraham's Servant) 29 (Pl gpa): 
The last two and a half spandrels show scenes from the Life of Jacob: The 
Blessing of Isaac (combined with Esau’s Hunting) +°? (PL 35b), Jacob’s Dream 
(with Jacob Anointing the Altar) 183 (Pl. 36), and, finally, Jacob Wrestling with 
the Angel*8% (Pl. 37). 

In addition to the scenes from the Old Testament, the side walls of the 
nave contain a number of images of Saints, in three separate groups: full-length 
figures on the faces of the pillars between the arches of the arcade; medallions 
above the summits of the arches; and finally, strings of five medallions each 
in the archivolts. The standing figures represent, following the order of the 
Old Testament scenes round the nave and beginning in the south-east: Fulianus, 
Cataldus (Pl. 38a), Leo (Papa) and Athanasius on the southern wall of the nave*38, 
and Blasius, Augustinus186 (Fig. 38b), Ambrosius19? (Pl. 38c), and Sabinus on the 


. north side. The second group, the medallions above the arches, contains the 


following half-figures in the same sequence: Christophorus*88, Saturninus** R 
Felicius, Marcus and Marcellianus199 on the south wall; Gervasius t **, Protasius, 
Genesius??? (the next medallion destroyed) and JIJgnatius!®?. Finally, the 
medallions!** in the archivolts, from east to west on the south side and back to 
east again on the north side; first arch on the south wallt95:; Fortunatus, Sinforianus, 
Florianus and Ligius (Eligius); second arch: Czriacus, Valerianus, Agapitus, Tiburtius 
and Erasmus; third arch: Nicomedius, Ermetius, Magnus, Protius and Torpetus; 
fourth arch: Pontius, Florentius, Hyacinthus, Chrysogonus and Vitalis; and, fifth 
arch: Cyprianus, Linus, Colicius, Maronius and Cornelius. On the north wall, from 
west to east, first arch: Primus, .. . masisdus (probably Hormisdas), Privatus, 
Timotheus and Felicianus; second arch: Euiropius, Apollinaris, Adauctus, Gorgonus, 
and Leonardusi?98: third arch: Senator, Piacius, Cesarius, Remingus and Viator; 
fourth arch: Cassiodorus, Filus, Antoninus, Adrianus and Abdon; and, finally, on the 


fifth arch: Sennen1®?, Achilleus, Victor*?9*, and Pancratius. 


The arch which opens into the central square in the manner of a triumphal 
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arch, shows two Adoring Angels199; the west wall, the lower part of which is 
taken up by the Royal Throne in opus saracenum and by a decorative pattern 
of scrolls and animals in mosaic, framing two medallions with lions Man 
: treated as one large picture, representing the enthroned Pantocrator (IX XZ) 
anked by St. Peter (SANCTUS PETRUS) and St. Paul (SANCTUS PAULUS) 
and adored by two Angels in half-figures (O A MIX: O AP TAB); on the left 
margin of the composition three Aragonese crests?9?! (Pl. 39) vm 
Th t lls of th diem 
be outer walls of the aisles, repeatedly restore | | 

the nineteenth centuries???, contain pens of their i Kleer po" seh 
is the Lives of SS. Peter and Paul. It begins at the east end of the southern 
aisle and unfolds in the same way as the story of the Old Testament going 
E SE Dart of p ^pa. and ending at the east end of the a a 

windows in each wall divide the cycle into fi i 
son of which combine two incidents of e TIS en pis aren 
Wé Paul Sr ot p go to Damascus?93, The Conversion of Paul (in ae scenes) 294 
CH 40a), his Baptism’ > (PL 40b), Paul in Damascus (Disputation and Flight) 206 
. 41a), and Peter in the Dungeon??? (Pl. 41b); the last scene, Peter's Liberation 


7 oie S 
Jrom Prison?9?, goes round the corner of the two adjoining walls; the Angel ` 


who 1s guiding Peter is placed on the west wall. The scen 
of the left aisle begin with St. Peter Healing the Lame Ma "pu Cosi Gei 
(with St. John round the corner, on the west wall) 20% (Pl. 42a), are continued 
may A y Fr — at Lydda?19, the Raising of Tabitha?11 (Pl pos 
| eeting o . Peter and Paul?1? (Pl. 43a), and their Dis th Simon 
Magus before Nero?13 (Pl. 43b), and end is Fall of Sis Mig pow 
bordo SC IS room for one standing figure of a Saint in each of the two aisles 
t. Felix (PL 44), in the southern, and St. Hieronymus [Jerome] 216 in the 
northern aisle. The two arches leading into the southern and the northern 
DER respectively are each adorned with one medallion and two full-length 
figures 217: Panteleimon, Damian and Cosmas in the northern and Steff 
Joannes and Gyrus in the southern aisle. On the walls and pillars of the arcadin , 
facing outward are medallions and standing figures of Holy Women. Be ts 
in the south-east and going round the aisles, in full-figure: Margareta Rade d : 
Thecla and Scholastica; Cristina, Euphemia®®, Perpetua’ and Candida: in medal. 


lions: Anastasi j SC Se à; 
Coo i asta, Fides, Spes and Caritas; Petronilla, Praxedis, Euphrosina and 


ANALYSIS, DATE AND RECONSTRUCTION 


It will be clear from this description??? that, however much of the present 


irregularities of the decoration can be ascribed to later changes and restor- 
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ations, there remain some puzzling inconsistencies in the programme, especially 
in the eastern part of the building, which can only be explained by the hypo- 
thesis that the mosaic decoration of the Palatina was not executed within a 
short period but was drawn out over a considerable time, during which the 
original plan underwent a good deal of refashioning. That the seiting of the 
mosaics indeed covered a considerable period is borne out by the two main 
facts of the documentary evidence: the inscription of 1143 in the cupola and 
the report that William I (1154-1166) decorated a part of the chapel with 
mosaics and opus sectile. Some scholars have, accordingly, divided the mosaics 
of the Palatina into two groups, assigning those of the eastern part to Roger’s 
and those of the western part to William’s period??!. ‘There are, indeed, 
striking differences between the mosaics of the central square and those of the 
nave and aisles. The inscriptions, for instance, are Greek in the one, and 
Latin in the other part; the Saints of the cupola cycle are Greek Saints, whereas 
the majority of the figures in the nave and aisles represent Saints of Western 
origin and cultus. The technique of the mosaics of the cupola is excellent and 
the mosaics of this part are accordingly well preserved; the technique of the 
mosaics of the nave and aisles, on the other hand, is more careless, and has 
thus made numerous restorations necessary. ‘There is, moreover, a definite 
difference in style: the flowing lines, the subtle gradations, the elegant draperies 
and the classical types of the cupola give way in the western part to a staccato 
style, with broken lines, abrupt juxtapositions of tones and colours, scanty 
folds, the flying ends of which do not float gracefully, but give the impression 
of being pinned or stuck up in mid-air, and to austere and gruff types in awkward 
attitudes. 

The differences are even more clearly apparent in the ornamental patterns. 
Those of the cupola correspond to the earlier stages of Cefalú, and show inter- 
laces with flatly drawn Sasanian palmettes, whereas in the nave we find poly- 
gonal plaited bands of Saracenic character??? (Pls. 8, 9), a type of Sasanian 
palmette with curling leaves, corresponding to the later stages of Cefalú, and 
other patterns which are absent in the eastern part of the Palatina. 

Any analysis of the decorations of the Palatina must begin with the mosaics 
of the cupola, which alone can be regarded as dependably dated by the inscrip- 
tion cf 1143. In the strictest sense this date could only be accepted without 
question with regard to the mosaics above the inscription, that is, the cupola 
proper and the zone of the squinches. But the mosaics underneath, on the four 
walls and arches of the central square, are so similar in style and workmanship 
that they cannot be separated from the group above; they were certainly made 
by the same workshop and at approximately the same time. 

Their style is very near to that exhibited in the earliest work at Cefalü, 
the differences being rather such as may be attributed to the activities of 
different artists or workshops than to different stylistic periods. If the evidence 
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of ornament, that most subtle indicator of date within a self-contained evolution- 
ary cycle, can be trusted, it is even possible to distinguish that part of the 
Palatina mosaics which is exactly contemporary with Cefalü, namely the work 
below the inscription of 1143. The ornament above is, correspondingly, slightly 
earlier in style than that of Cefalú, the scrolls round the cupola, for instance, 
showing entirely flat, geometrically and symmetrically designed Sasanian 
palmettes, which represent a stage preceding that of Cefalù. In the mosaics of 
the Cathedral??? the longest (central) petals of the palmettes are elongated 
and curved, catching and enveloping in their grasp the tendrils of the scroll; 
this stage, which cannot be found above the Palatina inscription of 1143, is 
exactly represented by the scrolls on the western arch underneath the cupola. 
This indicates that only at that stage of the work, when the whole decoration 
of the central square was already finished, was the year 1148 being approached. 
Work in the southern transept must have started at approximately the 
same time as, or immediately after, the setting of the mosaics of the central 
square. The Apostles of the Pentecost in the vault of the transept (Pl. 15) 
show the same treatment as the figures of the cupola or the drum (Pl. 13). 
Indeed, the heads of SS. Luke, Mark, Matthew and John are in both cycles as 
nearly identical as is possible without mechanical reproduction. Closely con- 
nected with these figures in style is the tympanum with the half-figure of Christ 
on the eastern wall of the transept (Pl. 16b). If any of the Palatina mosaics is 
closely related to the mosaics of Cefalà (Pl. 2) in style and spirit, it is this 
panel. The face of Christ bears the marks of that haggard and melancholy 
beauty which gives to the figures of Cefalú their peculiar charm. There is 
in the Christ of the Palatina the same drawing of the hair and beard as in 
the Pantocrator of Cefalù, only on a reduced scale; the same modelling of the 
cheeks and the throat; and the same design of the eyes with the pensive look 
directed more inwards than outwards. The inscription below links the Pentecost 
with the Nativity (Pl. 17). This mosaic belongs to the same group stylistically 
and must have been set immediately after the completion of the Christ. Although 
the forms are, owing to the smaller scale of the Nativity, somewhat abridged 
and diluted, the relationship to the mosaics of the central square is quite obvious: 
Mary’s head, for instance, could be substituted for that of one of the Angels in 
the cupola, and Joseph’s head is very similar to that of the same figure in the 
Presentation. ‘The part of the picture which stretches round the corner at 
the right, belongs in style, technique and date to the main part; and so do the 
scenes of the Infancy of Christ in the upper tier of the south wall (Pl. 18). 
To show the close relationship of these scenes to the N ativity it is sufficient to 
compare the flying Angel in Joseph’s dream with one of the Angels talking to 
the Shepherds in the Nativity, or the faces of Joseph, Mary and the Child in 
both pictures. There is no doubt that the same hand or the same workshop was 
engaged in the setting of both mosaics??4, 
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Thus far the progress of the work is quite easy to follow; but it is different 
with regard to the lower part of the south wall (Pl. 12). Not only Gre a new 
style make its appearance (including design, modelling and ornament) ??*, but 
the scale of the compositions and above all the very tone of the narrative have 
profoundly changed. The broad and detailed epic of the Infancy of Christ with 
its continuous friezelike narrative has given way to an abridged cycle of separ- 
ately framed "festival icons" with centralised compositions. This — a 
change of plan as well as a change of hand and style. The date of the cupo a, 
1143, certainly does not apply to these mosaics, which must be dated consider- 
ably later. : Se: 

The mosaic decoration of the transepts contains certain traits which not only 
prove that the progress of the work was interrupted at some time in the €— 
century by a change of plan, but which also help to explain why and at w d 
time this change was made. These traits also make it possible to show what ne 
original plan was like. First among them 1s the curious intersecting of the E E 
right-hand edge of the Nativity (Annunciation to the Shepherds) and the left 
upper corner of the Baptism (Pl. 19a); secondly, we must note the incongruity 
of the two opposite walls of the transept, the north wall, in spite of the EE 
of the upper part, having apparently preserved its original arrangement in t : 
lower parts. And thirdly there is the stylistic evidence of the four Christological | 
scenes on the south wall, from the Baptism to the Entry into Jerusalem. On 
the basis of this evidence the course of events may be reconstructed as follows, 
though such reconstruction is hypothetical only, and has no claim to establishing 

l solution. | 

: p lower right-hand corner of the Nativity, although dee in the 
nineteenth century, must be considered as original in its composition ^^^. AS 1t 
cuts into the Baptism without affecting any vital part of this composition— 
conceived apparently with express regard to the intersection—it must be con- 
cluded that the Baptism was executed at a later time than the Nativity. It 1s 
clear, on the other hand, that when the Nativity was made there was no intention 
in the minds of the mosaicists concerned to place another picture so that it 
would necessarily be intersected by the corner. No consistent plan could have 
contained any such blunder; nor would a picture heavily framed on three 
sides only, have been bounded by no more than a thin single line on the fourth, 
as is the case with the Baptism. Everything points, in fact, to the conclusion 
that the Baptism was fitted in as an afterthought, after a thorough change of 
plan had taken place. The new plan had to put up with already existing condi- 
tions, making the best (or, as the case may be, the worst) of them. F urther, 
if the Baptism did not belong to the original plan, the remaining three pictures, 
the Transfiguration, Lazarus and the Entry, cannot have belonged to 1t either, 
for all are intimately related to each other, in programme and spacing as much 
as in style. 
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The nature of the first plan may be deduced from the decorative system 
of the north wall of the northern transept (Pl. 23b). There, the place which is 
occupied on the south wall by the Entry contains three standing figures of Saints, 
forming with the figures beyond the windows a series of five standing Saints, 
filling up the whole lower tier. It may be assumed with confidence that the same 
arrangement was also originally intended for the south wall, so that there would 
have been altogether ten figures of Fathers ofthe Church facing each other across 
the central square. Two of the figures of the southern group (SS. Dionysius 
and Martin) are preserved to this day; the other three were supplanted by the 
Entry into Jerusalem. With the aid of the decoration of Cefalú it is even possible 
to decide which were the three Saints that were displaced by the Entry. The 
groups facing each other at Cefalú are four Greek Fathers on the south and 
four Latin Fathers on the north wall. The Greek series of Cefalà—Nicholas, 
Basil, Chrysostom and Gregory of Nazianzus—is faithfully reproduced on the 
north wall of the Palatina, with the addition of the figure of Gregory of Nyssa. 
The Latin series of Cefalù, consisting of Gregory (Papa), Augustine, Silvester 
and Dionysius the Areopagite, augmented by one more figure, may be expected 
to have filled the south wall of the Palatina transept. The two figures preserved 
on this wall are Dionysius and Martin (the latter being the added figure not 
contained in the smaller programme of Cefalù), leaving Gregory (Papa), 
Augustine and Silvester as the figures whose place was most probably taken by 
the mosaic of the Entry. 

This assumption is not weakened, but indeed corroborated by the fact 
that the three “missing” Saints are to be found elsewhere: Gregory (Papa) and 
Silvester on the side walls of the presbytery and Augustine on one of the pillars 
of the nave. All three figures are later in style than the preserved figures in the 
transepts. They must, accordingly, be taken as later substitutes for the missing 
figures, without which the programme could not be considered complete. 

The reconstruction of the lower tiers of the transept walls as containing 
two series of Greek and Latin Fathers respectively would not only re-establish 
the balance between the two opposite walls; it would also establish a close 
relationship between the decorations of the Palatina and the Cathedral of 
Cefalu. There would, however, remain a gap between the lowest and the highest 
tier of the south wall. Part of this gap can be bridged by assuming that there 
was above the bottom windows a band of conventionalised ornament like the 
one that is still extant on the north wall, an assumption which appears self- 
evident if it is agreed that the two walls were planned together. A similar, 
slightly broader band just beneath the windows of the upper tier would have 
adjusted the different levels of the Nativity and of the frieze with the scenes 
from the Infancy of Christ, both of which levels were suggested by architectural 
features: the first by the summit of the side apse, the second by the bases of 
the windows. Between this band and the strip corresponding to that on the 
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north wall there would have been room for a series of medallions. One medal- 
lion, with the bust of St. Simplicius, is actually preserved on the wall facing 
east, above the arch which communicates with the southern aisle??7, 

All this does not mean that the decoration was actually carried out in the 
way suggested. The original plan may have been changed even before it was 
fully realised. But changed it was, and the stylistic differences between the parts 
belonging to the original and those following the altered plan point to an 
appreciable difference in date. 

The style of the four Christological scenes of the south wall is, in fact, 
closely connected with the style of the later group of the Palatina mosaics, 
those of the nave and the aisles. Not only can the types, the draperies, the 
landscapes and the compositional schemes of these pictures be paralleled in 
the mosaics of the nave; in addition the ornamental frames which surround 
the mosaics are identical with those of the later mosaics, where they appear 
as the framing motifs of the windows in the aisles. 

‘Thus the break between the two styles of the Palatina mosaics—which 
may be called the styles of Roger and William respectively—is not to be found, 
as has usually been assumed, in the jointure between the eastern and the 
western part of the chapel; it goes right through the former. On one side of 
this breach are the mosaics closely connected in style with the mosaics of the 
cupola and those of the first stage of the Cefalù decoration—namely the mosaics 
of the central square, of the two transepts with the exception of the four Christ- 
ological scenes in the southern and the modern stop-gaps in the northern tran- 
sept, and perhaps parts of the three apses. All the remaining mosaics are on the 
other, near side, of the breach; they all correspond to an altered or adapted plan, 
and are not Greek, but Siculo-Greek in style. 

It is difficult to say exactly when this breach occurred and why the original 
plan was changed so soon after the beginning of the work. Another incongruity 
in the decoration may, however, point towards a solution of this problem. This 
incongruity is to be found in the northern transept. On the east wall, above the 
side apse, where one would expect a scenic representation in analogy to the 
corresponding wall of the southern transept (Nativity), there is only the standing 
figure of Mary in the time-honoured type of the Hodegetria, accompanied by a 
small figure of the Baptist*?8 (Pls. 21, 22). This is an astonishing irregularity 
not only from the formal but also from the iconographical point of view, since the 
correct place for the Hodegetria would, according to the Byzantine system, have 
been the apse. Moreover, the figure of the Virgin stands, not in the middle axis of 
the wall, but is shifted an appreciable distance to the right, so that her left 
contour coincides with the central axis of both the entire wall and the apse 
immediately below. St. John is relegated to the left-hand corner, leaving just 
as much space between himself and the Virgin as appears between the Virgin 
and the right-hand corner of the wall. This figure of the Baptist gives the 
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impression of an afterthought inserted in order to re-establish the equilibrium 
of the wall, seriously disturbed by the shifting of the main figure. What reason 
could have compelled the artists of the twelfth century, generally so intent on 
symmetry and the observation of central axes, to shift the figure of the Virgin 
out of the central axis towards the right? The answer to this question is, I 
believe, furnished by the large window obliquely facing this figure, in the north 
wall of the transept. If looked at from this window???, the wall with the Hode- 
getria is visible only to four-fifths of its width, which means that the figure of 
the Baptist cannot be seen at all from the window, whereas the Virgin appears 
in the exact centre of the visible space of the wall. It would thus seem that the 
eastern wall of the northern transept was decorated with the express purpose of 
being viewed at an angle, from the window in the north wall. 

This window not only differs in size and shape from all the remaining 
windows of the chapel, but is also unique in its function, in that it communicates 
not with the outside, but with a passage which is part of the Hauteville palace2?°. 
This part, called Chirimbi or Chirumbi in the Sicilian chronicles231, was built 
under William I. There is good reason to suppose that this window was used as a 
royal box or balcony from which the king viewed the ceremonies of the chapel: 
the same spot was used again for a royal box in the eighteenth century. The 
emplacement to the left (north) of the central square or the presbytery was 
indeed the customary place of the royal throne in Norman churches, and it has 
intrigued most of the scholars who wrote about the Palatina that the Court 
Chapel contained no throne here, in contrast to Cefalú, Monreale and the 
Cathedral of Palermo. It is generally recognised that the throne at the west 
end of the Palatina is a later addition of the end of the twelfth or the early 
thirteenth century. The disposition of the mosaics, however, makes it extremely 
probable that this window in the northern transept actually took the place of 
the royal box; it was from it that the king looked out into the church. 

Everything seems to fall into pattern if this hypothesis is admitted. In 
the first place the position of the Hodegetria, so placed as to be seen from the 
window, is explained, for we know from Byzantine programmes??? that the 
figure of the Virgin was closely connected with the idea of praying for and 
guarding the ruler. The normal place of the Virgin Protectress was, it is true, 
the main apse; but as this was not visible from the royal box, the figure of the 
Virgin was placed on the eastern wall of the transept, next to the window. 
There it was directly in view of the king; and in order to make it appear in the 
middle of the visible space of the wall, it was shifted to the right. The Baptist, 
invisible from the window, was added to balance the decorative lay-out of the 
wall for the frontal view from the northern aisle. 

In the second place, if this hypothesis is accepted, the character of the 
decoration of the whole wall space exactly opposite the window (the wall facing 
north) is also explained (Pl. 12). It again seems to have been arranged with the 
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idea of presenting a special view for the royal box, for it is treated quite differently 
from the corresponding wall of the southern transept. On the analogy of the 
Prophets related to the Pentecost in the southern transept, one would have 
expected to find here Prophets related to the Ascension; instead, the wall is 
decorated with figures of Warrior Saints, in spite of the fact that similar figures 
already appear in the cupola arches. It seems as if the Warrior Saints opposite 
the royal box were expressly meant to confront the sovereign, just as was the 
case at Cefalú. 

The opening-up of the royal window under King William seems to explain 
the existence of two axes in the Palatina: one, the original and usual one, from 
west to east, the second from north to south, following the view from the king’s 
box?33, which might be called the “dynastic axis". | 

Nothing short of a royal intervention??* could account for the sweeping 
changes which the new orientation, superimposed on an earlier programme, 
must have caused in the decoration of the Palatina. Not only had some of the 
sacred rules of old-established iconography to be brushed aside; a considerable 
part of the already completed mosaics must also have been destroyed, among 
them a part of the original work in the main apse, for the present mosaics of 
the main apse certainly do not all belong to Roger's time (Pls. 8, 10b, 11a). It 
has been pointed out already that the arrangement of the mosaics is not quite in 
keeping with the architectural articulations of the presbytery. The division 
between the conch and the cylindrical wall is too high; it does not coincide with 
the springing of the arch but is somewhat above it, cutting into the curved line 
of the framework. It is not unlikely that the original division was somewhat 
lower and that the conch was larger. This would have provided the space for a x 
scated or standing figure of the Virgin—the orthodox Byzantine way of filling an 
apse. As so many Italo-Byzantine decorations also followed this model?35, it 
seems likely that the original plan of the Palatina provided for a figure of the 
Virgin in the conch of the main apse. This is, at any rate, strongly suggested by 
the fact that we find it in the contemporary apse decoration of the Martorana 236, 
and by the fact that the Pantocrator, whose image occupies the conch, is repre- 
sented once more in the cupola and a third time in the southern transept. In 
the course of the alterations carried out with regard to the newly-established 
north-south axis, the figure of the Virgin was supplanted, according to this 
assumption, by the half-figure in the reduced conch—after the model of Cefalù, 
the apse decoration of which was finished by that time—and a new image of the 
Virgin was placed next to the royal box, on the wall above the side apse 29" 

The hypothesis that the image of the Pantocrator in the main apse owes its 
existence to the second, altered, plan is corroborated by stylistic considerations. 
The image (Pl. rob) is derived from that at Cefalú and must thus be later than 
1148. The evidence of the ornamental motifs points in the same direction: the 
band which separates the conch with the Pantocrator from the cylindrical wall 
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below can be dated by its relation to motifs at Cefalú. A very similar band, 
slightly less developed and, for this reason, probably somewhat earlier, is to be 
found on the presbytery walls of the Cathedral, below the bottom tier with the 
Fathers of the Church, dating from the fifties; another almost identical, but some- 
what more developed, motif occurs in the framework round the top lunettes of 
Cefalú, not executed before the late sixties of the twelfth century (Pl. 5). The 
motif of the Palatina apse stands midway between the two, and must therefore be 
dated in the late fifties or the early sixties. A third motif, the complicated inter- 
lace which forms the bottom frame of the apse and of the presbytery of the 
Palatina 238, has many parallels at Monreale, of about 1180 or even later; but in 
the second monument the single leaves are already more fully acanthicised and 
thus somewhat later in style?39, | 

A more difficult question is raised by the figures of the Saints in the three 
apses of the chapel?4°. As most of these figures are badly restored, the question 
can hardly be settled by stylistic considerations. ‘The seated Virgin, in the centre 
of the main apse, does not, of course, belong to the original decoration. The 
other figures, left and right of the original central window, are SS. Peter, Mary 
Magdalen, James and the Baptist. As the chapel was dedicated to 5t. Peter, 
his figure must have been represented in the main apse from the beginning, if 
any Saints at all were included there. James, in the full regalia of a Bishop of 
Jerusalem, may be connected with the older palace chapel "Hierusalem". 
But it is equally possible that other, political, considerations played a part in 
assuring to James so important a position in the main apse of the Palace Chapel, 
opposite to Peter. It seems as if James had been expressly introduced in order to 
serve as a counterbalance to Peter—as if it were a case of setting off the Primate 
of Jerusalem against the Primate of Rome. This would, indeed, fit in well with 
the Norman policy towards the Pope in the long-drawn-out struggles between 
the two powers?*!, It will be remembered that Roger even played at one 
time with the idea of recognising the primacy of Constantinople, and that one 
of his theologians, Nilus Doxopatrius, wrote and dedicated to the king in 1143 
his Treatise on the Patriarchates as a plea for the claims of Constantinople 
against those of Rome?*?, But the Norman king could hardly intend seriously 
to hand over so much power to the Byzantine emperor—which would indeed 
have been the result, owing to the peculiar structure of the Byzantine Church— 
especially after the renewal of hostilities between the king and Byzantium in 
1146. But he could always fall back on the Patriarchate of Jerusalem 277 as 
against Rome and threaten the successor of Peter with the successor of James***. 
It must not be forgotten in this connection that the Norman kings believed 
themselves to have claims on the crown of Jerusalem owing to the marriage of 
Adelaide of Sicily to Baldwin I of Jerusalem in 1113. The subsequent repudi- 
ation of Adelaide by her husband was never either forgotten or forgiven in 
Palermo. In this way, the insertion of James in the apse of the Palatina may 
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have served two ends: to threaten the Pope and, at the same time, to reformulate 
the Norman claims to the dominion of Jerusalem?45. 

This interpretation of the figure of St. James in the Palatina apse does not, 
however, provide a fixed terminus for its date, since the dissensions between 
Sicily and the Popes went on under Roger’s successor. The figures of SS. Peter 
and James may, therefore, just as well belong to the second plan, under King 
William. In this case it would be necessary to assume that St. Peter, whose 
image must have been represented in the chapel which was dedicated to his 
name, was originally depicted in the left (northern) side apse, as the counter- 
part of St. Paul, to be supplanted by St. Andrew, the patron of another palace 


As regards the remaining figures of the main apse, it is almost certain 
that the female Saint was in the second plan not Mary Magdalen, but the, 
Virgin Mary. Holy women had no place in the programmes of Byzantine apses; \ 
But the Virgin would have formed, together with St. John and the Pantocrator ` 
bust above, the Deesis, a customary feature of Byzantine apse programmes. 
Thus the first plan, of Roger’s time, would not have contained any standing 
figures in the apse with the exception of a large representation of the Virgin in 
the conch, but would have provided for SS. Peter and Paul in the side apses?1”, 
In this way, the present states of the main apse and of the left side apses would 
appear as the results of the altered plan of King William. 

To the second period of the decoration belong also the mosaics of the nave 
and the aisles (Pls. 8, 9). It may even be doubted whether the building and the 
fitting-out of the western part of the chapel were ever completely finished under 
Roger. The style of the greater part of the pavement, for instance, seems to imply 
a post-Rogerian date. Nor is it in any way certain that the Arabic roofs of the 
nave and the aisles were executed under Roger. The pronaos in the west and 
the colonnade on the south side of the chapel were built under William 11248. 
It is thus quite in keeping with the rest of the evidence that the mosaics of the 
western half of the chapel exhibit iconographic and stylistic features which 
must be dated to the second half of the twelfth century ?4?, 

As to the sequence in which these mosaics were set, it is fairly certain that 
the first were the Biblical scenes in the nave, beginning with the pictures of the 
upper tier. This sequence would in any case conform to the usual technical 
procedure, and there are stylistic considerations to support this view. The 
types in the mosaics of the upper tier are more “classical”, the poses more 
statuesque and the modelling more continuous than in the lower register. It is 
not unlikely that the beginning was made by Greek masters, still in Sicily or 
newly called from Constantinople after the conclusion of the peace of 1158250, 
Within the upper register the work seems to have started at the commencement 
of the story, that is, at the eastern end of the south wall. Not only would this 
be expected as a matter of course, but this part of the basilica seems to have 
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been ready to receive its decoration at a slightly earlier date than the northern 
part: evidence of this may be seen in the “Byzantine” pattern of the pavement 
in the southern aisle as opposed to the “Saracenic” pattern of the rest. 

The mosaics themselves offer few indications which help in tracing the 
progress of the work, for they have been too heavily restored to allow of close 
stylistic discriminations. One feature, however, serves to indicate the direction 
in which the work was proceeding and illustrates the progress from more or less 
Byzantine towards Westernised and Islamicised forms. ‘Thus among the trees, 
which are represented in the pictures, there appear towards the west end of the 
southern wall (beginning with the picture of the Seventh Day of the Creation) 
specimens entirely alien to Byzantine tradition, both in technique and form 
(Pls. 28a, b.). Their leaves are formed by inlay of specially cut particles of 
enamel or mother-of-pearl, set in suggestive and highly decorative patterns. 
It is as if the technique of opus saracenum had invaded the technique of mosaic 
proper which, at its purest, never used those foreign particles cut in distinct 
decorative shapes, but achieved all its effects by the use of homogeneous 
cubes. ‘These particles become ever larger, the patterns ever more decor- 
ative in the course of the development, until the trees on the northern wall 


assume an almost heraldic form. In the scenes following the “Original Sin” | 


_ we find trees of an entirely flat pattern, regular and tapestry-like, far removed 
"from the organic trees of Byzantine work. As the schemes of the entire com- 
position show a similar progress from more open forms to more rigid, it can 
be assumed that the actual work proceeded parallel to the progress of the 
Biblical story, that is, round the nave from east to west on the south side and 
back again towards the east on the north wall; and that after the mosaics 
of the upper tier had been finished, the work on those of the spandrels below 
followed the same course. The single figures on the pillars and the medallions 
in the archivolts may have followed next. j 
The same sequence can be assumed for the mosaics in the aisles, with 
the illustrations of the lives of SS. Peter and Paul, set in the sixties or eveń the 
seventies of the twelfth century. They have numerous points of contact with the 
latest parts of the mosaics of Cefalù, that is with the Prophets of the side walls. 
The figure of Hosea in Cefalù, for instance??! (Pl. 6c), has an almost exact 
counterpart in the Ananias of the Baptism of St. Paul in the Palatina, or with 
the figure of St. Paul himself, as he is led to Damascus after his conversion 
(Pls. 40b, 41a). There is the same schematic design in the faces, and the 
same curvilinear drawing of the cheek-bones and the eyes; there is the same 
stiff and upright attitude of the whole figure; and there is the same modelling 
of the drapery with the preponderant use of straight and short lines which 
look like incisions. In fact, the upper and middle parts of the figures of Hosea 
at Cefalú and of St. Paul in the Palatina are so exactly alike in style and 
execution that they would appear to be the works of one master or work- 
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shop.?5? As the figures at Cefalú are slightly harder in the modelling, they 
may be slightly later in date: the master may have taken up work there after 
completing his task in the Palatina. 

Among the latest masters of the Palatina there may have been some 
Greeks; but the Latin and Sicilian traits in these works are so strong that they 
would seem to have been due mainly to Sicilian pupils of Greek masters. With 
the decoration of the aisles the Palatina was in the main completed. The one 
still more recent work, the large panel on the west wall of the nave, is a consider- 
ably later addition, not provided for either in the first or the second plan. The 
mosaic with the Pantocrator enthroned between SS. Peter and Paul (Pl. 39), a 
repetition of the programme of the apses, 1s badly preserved, but it contains some 
features which may permit of an approximate dating. The scheme itself, a huge 
panel on a flat wall, is Western rather than mid-Byzantine. The throne below is 
in itself a later addition occupying a place without parallel in other Sicilian 
churches. And what is left of the ornamental part???— very thin interlaces 
enlivened with birds of various kinds—suggests a late date. So do the figures 
themselves, in spite of their having all but lost their original stylistic features, 
and the upper part of St. Paul, with the deeply incised triangular cuts, the dry 
schematism of the faces, again suggests a more advanced state of Westernisation; 
all contact with the Byzantine sources of the style seems indeed to have been 
lost. Finally, the head of Christ exhibits a peculiarity which points to the very 
end of the twelfth or even the beginning of. the thirteenth century, namely the 
high and massive crown of hair, which is only to be found in works of that time. 
It may thus very well be the case that both throne and mosaic were added in 
connection with the architectural reshaping of the westernmost part, executed 
under William II, when the southern porch and the western pronaos were 
added; or they may even belong to the early thirteenth century ?94, 


To sum up the complicated history of the Palatina decoration: in the first 
period, under Roger, beginning before 1143, a plan was laid down for the 
decoration of at least the eastern half of the building; work was executed in the 
cupola, the central square, the apses and at least in parts of the transepts. This 
plan provided for an Apocalyptic cycle in the cupola, a figure of the Virgin in 
the apse, SS. Peter and Paul in the side apses, and a Christological cycle, with 
figures of Fathers, in the transepts. It was quite in line with normal mid-Byzan- 


tine systems of church decoration. The execution of this plan was interrupted, ` 


after Roger's death in 1154, by the superimposition of an amended plan, based 
on the newly-introduced *'dynastic" axis connected with the royal box. The new 
axis necessitated or at least suggested the destruction of already existing parts 
of the decoration. The first requirement was to make the figure of the Virgin 
visible from the royal box, and at the same time the apse programme was re- 
shaped, after the model of Cefalù. The new axis was furthermore underlined by 
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adjustments on the walls opposite the royal box—the Warrior Saints and the (\ 


rich decoration of the south wall of the transept. The new Christological cycle 
of this wall supplanted three figures of Fathers of the Church for which other 
places had to be found. But the wall did not offer enough space for a complete 
Christological cycle: it remained a torso, and the main activity was subsequently 
directed to the illustration of the Old Testament in the nave and of the Acts 
in the aisles. This work seems to have been done under William I (1154-1166) 
and his widow, who held the regency till 1171. “The work in the transepts can 
most satisfactorily be dated to the time when no Greek masters were available, 
that is from 1154 to 1158. The nave may have followed from about 1160 
onwards, and the aisles are perhaps as late as 1170. William 11 (1171-1189) 
seems to have reverted to the original west to east axis. He or one of his 
followers erected the throne at the West end and ordered the large mosaic 
above. 

With this last mosaic the decoration of the chapel was complete, and later 
periods could only disturb the result. The decoration never composed a unified 
whole, since it bears the imprint of three different personalities. But it is an 


organic growth, a striking reflection of Norman history and, in spite of its incon- ` 
sistencies, constitutes altogether one of the most magnificent interior decorations c 


of the Middle Ages. 


NOTES 


1 For the Palace itself see Di Marzo, Delle belle Arti, op. cit., 1, p. 263ff.; A. Gold- 
schmidt, “Die Normannischen Kónigspaláste in Palermo”, Zeitschr. für Bauwesen, XL VIII, 
1898, col. 541ff.; G. Palermo, Guida di Palermo e dintorni, Palermo, 1858, p. 3861f.; F. 
Valenti, L'arte nell’ era Normanna, op. cit., p. 115f.; Idem, “Il Palazzo Reale di Palermo”, 
Bollettino d’ Arte, 1924-25, p. 512. One of the main sources for the reconstruction is Hugo 
Falcandus’ Letter “Ad Petrum Panormitanae Ecclesiae Thesaurarium de Calamitate 
Siciliae" (Muratori, Rer. It. Script., VII, p. 256ff.). 

2 Fazello, De rebus Siculis, op. cit., Pal. 1558, lib. VII, cap. 1: “Urbem Robertus et 
Rogerius firmis moenibus ac praesidiis, duplici arce, altera ad mare, a quo adhuc cog- 
nomen habet, altera ad occidentem, aedeque sacra musivo ac vermiculato opere ab 
Hierusalem cognominata, erectis, mirifice exornarunt”. 

3 St. Andrew's may have been the old Hierusalem chapel, renewed with a new 
dedication. 

* Archbishop Peter of Palermo and his chapter gave to King Roger on his demand 
the chapel of St. Andrew in the upper palace, built by himself, as a dependency of the 
Palatine Chapel: Caspar, Roger II, op. cit., p. 512. The original document of Feb. 1132 
in the Archives of the Palatina (see below, n. 6). See also N. Buscemi, in Giornale Ecclesi- 
astico per la Sicilia, I, p. 18; Di Marzo, op. cit., II, p. 73. 

5 See the plan i in Valenti, ll Palazzo, op. cit., p. 512/13. 
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* L. Garofalo, Tabularium Regiae ac Imperialis Capellae Collegiatae Divi Petri in Regio 
Palatio Panormitano . . . editum ac notis illustratum, Panormi, 1838, Dpl. II, fol. 7. An un- 
published manuscript (A. Amico, Tabularium Eccl. Pan. et Cap. Divi Petri in Regio Palatio) 
is preserved in the Libreria Communale of Palermo, Cd. OqH3. An appendix “Ad 
Tabularium", in Buscemi, of. cit. 

? Garofalo, Tabularium, op. cit., Dipl. V, fol. 11. A mutilated record from the Mar- 
tyrologium of the Palatina, giving the date of the consecration as April 28th, 1140, 
published by Buscemi, in Giornale Eccl., op. cit., p. 17. 

8 F. G. Savagnone, "DU diploma di fondazione della Capella Palatina di Palermo", 
Arch. stor. Sicil., XXVI, 1901, p. 66ff.; K. A. Kehr, Die Urkunden der Normannisch-Sizilischen 
Könige, Innsbruck, 1902, p. 136. 

° The history of the foundation is discussed in the following works, which also give 
descriptions of the architecture and the mosaics: V. Tortoreto, Sacellum Regium, hoc est de 
Capellis et Capellanis Regum Liber singularis, cum notis perpetuis etc., Madrid, 1630; R. Pirri, 
Notitia Regiae et Imperialis Capellae Collegiatae Sancti Petri . . . Regii Palatii Panormitani (ed. 
Mongitore), Palermo, 1716; G. Carafa, De Capella Regis utriusque Siciliae, Rome, 1749; S. 
Di Chiara, De Capella Regis Siciliae, Palermo, 1815; Serradifalco, op. cit., Palermo, 1838, 
Ragg. 2, p. 24ff., 73ff.; N. Buscemi, Notizie della Basilica di S. Pietro, detta La Capella Regia 
etc., Palermo, 1840. (Review in Kunstblatt, 1843, p. 92f.); C. Pasca, Descrizione della 
Imperiale e Regale Capella Palatina di Palermo, Palermo, 1841; Di Marzo, op. cit., Palermo, 
1849, I, p. 147ff.; II, p. 6off.; (Terzi-Cavallari), La Capella di San Pietro nella Reggia di 
Palermo, dipinta e cromolitografata da A. Terzi, ed illustrata dai Professori M. Amari, S. Cavallari, 
G. Meli e Cariani, Palermo, 1873-85. Of all these works only the last, and the books by 
Pirri, Buscemi and Di Marzo are relevant. 

10 M. Amari, Le Epigrafi Arabiche di Sicilia, Palermo, I, pp. 3, 4; Idem, Biblioteca Arabo- 
Sicula, II, p. 143. 


11 The inscription is much restored and only in part legible: 


AAAOYS MEN AAAOI TON IIAAAI BAZIAEQN 
ZEBAZMIOYZ HIEIPAN ATIOIZ TOIIOYZ 

EDO POTEPIOZ AE PHE ZKHIITOKPATOP 

TO TON MAOHTON IIPOKPITO TOY AEZIIOTOY. 
TO IIOIMENAPXH KAI KOPYOAIN IIETPQ 

Q XPIZTOZ EXSTHPIEE THN EKKAHZIAN 

HN AYTOX EXXEN AIMATOZ£Z XYZXEI SENH 
IIANTAYTOZ... 


There follow two verses already illegible in 1838, and then: 


INAIKTIQNOX TPIS 

ETOYS IIAPATPEXONTOZ AKPIBEI AOTQO 

TOY IIENTEKOZTOY IPOX AE KAI IIPOTOY MONOY 
IIAPAAPOMOYZHX XIAIAAOZ EZAJOZ 

SYN TO EKATON EZAKON METPOYMENOIZ 


Among the illegible words of the inscription there is the following group of letters: 
“MLC MON which might be read as VHOIZMON or EVTHOIZMON; this word is 
immediately followed by: INAIKTIQNOZ. As the verb VHOIZEIN means both to make mosaic 
and to count or reckon, it is hardly possible to decide whether the inscription actually 
referred to the mosaics. Considering the inscription as a whole there does not seem to 
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be sufficient space for a reference to the mosaics in the lacuna. The legible part of the 
inscription may be translated as follows: 

“Other kings of old erected sanctuaries to other Saints; but I, Roger, mighty ruling 
king, (dedicate this church) to the foremost of the Lord’s disciples, the leader and arch- 
priest Peter, to whom Christ entrusted His church which He Himself had consecrated by 
the sacrifice of His blood....The third Indiction...the fifty-first year in correct 
measurement after 6000 and 600 years had elapsed in an ever moving cycle.” 

The Byzantine year 6651 corresponds to 1143 A.D. 

12 The wording of the inscription, especially that of the beginning, follows a time- 
honoured Byzantine formula. Cf. the inscription of Justinian in SS. Sergius and Bacchus 
at Constantinople (A. van Millingen, Byzantine Churches in Constantinople, London, 1912, 
p. 73 and fig. 20): 44401 MEN BAZIAHEZ ETIMHEANTO GANONTAZ ANAPAZ etc. 
(Other sovereigns, indeed, have honoured dead men whose labour was useless; but 
our sceptred Justinian, fostering piety, honours with a splendid abode the servant of 
Christ, Creator of all things, Sergios. . . .) 

13 Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Completus, Series Graeca, tom. 132, col. 952, Homilia LV. 
A translation of the relevant passages of the text, in Italian, is to be found in Di Marzo, 
op. cit., II, p. 62. | 

14 The author of the homily (see K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der Byzantinischen Literatur, 
1897, p. 172), is a very elusive person. He is probably to be identified with a bishop of 
Taormina, Theophanes or Gregorios or Georgios Kerameus, whose date, however, re- 
mains uncertain. See A. A. Pavlovsky, Zhivopis’ Palatinskoi Kapelly v Palermo, St. Peters- 
burg, 1890, p. 36. Lancia di Brolo (Arch. stor. Sicil. N.S. I, p. 391) claims the homilies 
handed down under the name of Theophanes Kerameus for the Calabrian Philip of 
Keramis, Archbishop of Rossano. According to G. B. Siragusa, I Regno di Guglielmo I in 
Sicilia, Palermo, 1929, p. 307f., Theophanes flourished under William I, not under Roger. 

13 E.g. by the editor of the text in the Patrologia, F. Scorso (1644, tom. 132, col. 952, 
nota 136), who connected it with the Nea in Constantinople. Similar doubts are ex- 
pressed by Pavlovsky, op. cii., p. 36. The fact, however, that the Sicilian king is addressed 
as BAZIAEYZ need not cause any difficulty; that this title was in fact used by the 
Hautevilles is shown by Serradifalco, op. cit., p. 27. 

10 Migne, of. cil.. col. 952: "Opodos yAvdais riow Aerrrorépals eis Kadabioxwv oxfjua ... wpalopevos ... 

SEL Migne, l.c.: "Einfa ev 7$ eopri TÀv *Ayiwv ' AmooróAov IIérpov kai ITavAov. 

18 J. Triarte, Bibliotheca Matritensis, as quoted by Di Marzo, of. cit., II, p. 63. 

19 Cf. Siragusa, Il Regno etc., op. cit., p. 307f. 

2 Migne, l.c.: ... Tà de rovrov dvwrépw xpvoíj kadórre nois, óca pù ovvetAndevd TÀv aemróv eikóvav 
xopos. 

21 Romualdi Salernitani Chronicon, ed. Muratori, Rer. It. $S., VIT, col. 207: “. . . Capellam 
Sci Petri quae erat in Palatio, mirabili musibii fecit pictura depingi, ac eius parietes 
pretiosi marmoris varietate vestivit et eam ornamentis aureis et argenteis et vestimentis 
pretiosis ditavit plurimum et ornavit. . . ." 

22 Muratori, op. cit., VII, p. 256; G. B. Caruso, Bibliotheca Historica Regni Siciliae, 
Panormi, 1723, p. 410: “Porro ex ea parte quae urbem respicit Palatium ingressuris 
Capella Regia primum occurrit, sumptuosi operis pavimento constrata, parietes habens 
inferius quidem pretiosi marmoris tabulis decoratos, superius autem de /apillulis quadris 
partim auratis partim diversis coloribus, Veteris ac Novi Testamenti depictam historiam continentes. . . ." 

2? Terzi-Cavallari, op. cit., chap. IV-VII, pp. 27-56. 

24 Eight canons in 1140, later on twelve. On notable members of the Chapel’s clergy, 
many of whom were Familiares of the kings, see Terzi-Cavallari, op. cit., p. 53, chap. VIII. 
Walter of the Mill, later Archbishop of Palermo, was one of them. | 
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25 The following works deal with the Capella Palatina as a work of architecture: 
J. J. Hittorf et L. Zanth, Architecture moderne de la Sicile, Paris, 1835; H. G. Knight, 
Saracenic and Norman Remains in Sicily, London, 1840; Di Marzo, of. ctt., 1849, I, p. 149ff.; 
Terzi-Cavallari, op. cit., 1873-85; A. Dehli, Norman Monuments of Palermo and Environs, 
Boston, 1892; Kutschmann, of. cit., 1900; Bertaux, L'art, op. cit., 1904, p. 374ff.; Zim- 
mermann, of. cit., 1905, p. 60; Ch. Diehl, Palerme et Syracuse, Paris, 1907; Waern, op. cit., 
1910, p. 175ff.; Colasanti, of. cit., 1913; G. Arata, L' Architettura Arabo-Normanna in Sicilia, 
Milano, 1914; Leopold, of. cit., 1917; G. T. Rivoira, Moslem Architecture, London, 1918, 
p. 166£.; Bottari, La Genesi, op. cit., 1923, p. 323ff.; Toesca, Storia, op. ctt., 1 /2, pp. 6128, 
672; Meli, op. cit., 1929; J. A. Hamilton, Churches in Palermo, London, 1929; Valenti, 
L'arte nell? Era Normanna, op. cit., 1932, p. 220f.; J. A. Hamilton, Byzantine Architecture and 
Decoration, London, 1933, p. 138; Observator (on recent finds and restorations) in Arch. 
Stor. per la Sicilia, 11/111, 1936/37, p. 437; Calandria, of. cit., 1938. 
26 H, Saladin, Manuel de l'art Musulman, 1, Paris, 1907, figs. 255, 227, etc. 
27M. Amari, in Rivista Sicula, Vol. 2, 1869; Verzi-Cavallari, op. cii., Parte IMI, 
p. 1ff.; A. Pavlovsky, “Decoration des plafonds de la Chapelle Palatine,” Byzantinische 
Zeitschr., II, 1899, p. 361ff.; S. Lane-Poole, Saracenic Arts, London, 1886, p. 124. 
28 Chronicon, Muratori, op. cit., VII, p. 194. 
29 See below. 
20 These repainted figures are easy to recognise; the others are untouched and, 
apart from occasional flaking, well preserved. 
31 See below. 
32 Serradifalco, op. cit., Pl. XV. 
83 Bertaux, L'art, op. cit., Pl. V. 
24 See P. Orsi, Chiese Nilane”, I, Bollettino d'arte, 1921/22, p. 1081. l 
35 But they were very frequent in Sicily and Southern Italy. See Bertaux, op. cit., 
D. 499. The same combination is to be found in Salerno (Ambo etc.), dedicated in 1175 
by Matteo d’Ajello, Chancellor of William II, and executed by Sicilian workmen. _ 
36 The same motif is to be found in Salerno. A. L. Frothingham, “Notes on Byzantine 
Art and Culture in Italy”, American Journal of Archaeol., X, 1895, p. 202ff. On parallels 
in Cairo, Bertaux, of. cit., p. 500. 
37 Even the capitals of the columns are gilded. : 
38 Observator, op. cit., p. 473; Valenti, I Palazzo, op. ctt., p. 512. l 
39 Mongitore, as quoted by Terzi-Cavallari, op. cit., p. 22, reports that in 1682... 
“perchè un arco acanto la tribuna minacciava rovina, fu rifatto e riordinato il musaico 
come prima.” 
40 Valenti, L’arte, op. cit., p. 220f., figs. 105, 106. l 
41 Mentioned by Hugo Falcandus, De Calamitaie, op. cil. 
42 Reproduced by Terzi-Cavallari, of. cit., p. 21. l l l 
43 C. Pasca, op. cit., p. 93ff.; Di Marzo, op. cit., II, p. 336; Terzi-Cavallari, op. ci., 
p. 21ff.; G. Riolo, Dell artificio pratico dei mosaici antichi e moderm, Palermo, 1870; Idem, 
Notizie dei restauratori delle pitture a mosaico della R. Capella Palatina, Palermo, 1870; F. Scan- 
done, “I restauri dei mosaici della Capella Palatina di Palermo, eseguiti nella seconda 
metà del Settecento, etc.”, Arch. Stor. Sicil., Vol. 47/48, 1927, p. 380-386. 
44 ANNUS QUINTUS ERAT LAPSIS IAM MILLE TRECENTIS 
ATQUE QUATER DENIS POST CARNEM CUNCTA POTENTIS 
ELISABETH REGINA POTENS OPUS HOC REPARAVIT 
ET QUIDQUID RUERAT MATURE NOVAVIT. MA 
45 Above the walled-up door mentioned above. The corrupted inscription 
reads: 
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SEPTRA SVUS REX NUMO PIUS LODOVICUS HABEBAT....NATUS ET 
HEC CANTOR ORLANDUS TEMPLA TENEBAT. 

(Orlandus Brunello was Cantor of the Palatina between 1344 and 1355; cf. Pirri, 
Sicilia Sacra, op. cit., 1733, p. 1361.) 

*6 T'erzi-Cavallari, op. cit., p. 21. The artist is called “marmuraru”. Cf. G. Riolo, 
Notizie, op. cit., p. 22. 

*7 IOANNES SICILIAE REX ANNO MCCCCLX, with a crest in the centre. 

*8 Ascribed to Cangemi by Riolo, of. cit., p. 9. 

+9 REPARATUM FUIT MCCCCLXII, with crest. 

50 Riolo, of. cit., p. 10. 

51 The whole inscription reads: IOANNE REGE VERMICULATUM EMBLEMA 


RESTITUTUM ANNO MCCCCLXIII CAROLUS III ET FERDINANDUS 


FILIUS RESTAURUNT AB ANNO MDCCLIII. 

?? Lower parts of Isaac and Esau, the entire figures of Rachel and Jacob. The face 
of Rachel was once more retouched in the eighteenth century. 

53 Di Marzo, La pittura in Palermo nel Rinascimento, Palermo, 1899, p. 346ff. 

54 Terzi-Cavallari, op. cit., p. 21; the inscription is now distorted. According to 
Riolo, Notizie, op. cit., p. 10, it was originally “sulla porta maggiore della Reale Capella" 
whence it was transferred in 1800 to its present place, on the right-hand wall of the 
porch. It reads: SUB DIVO FERDINANDO HISPANIARUM UTRIUSQUE SICI- 
LIAE AC HIERUSALEM REGE CATHOLICO CANTORE REVERENDO 
IOANNE SANCHEZ U.I.D. 1506 HIC RUDIS INTERNO PARIES INVIDERAT 
AURUM DIVITIIS CANTOR FUIT ET ARTE PAREM. 

55 Pirri, of. cit., Decad. I, lib. 8, p. 325 (and ed. 1718, Vol. I, p. 458) speaks of Saints 
and figures of animals. 

55 Di Marzo, La pittura, op. cit., p. 346; O. Demus, Die Mosaiken von San Marco in 
Venedig, Wien, 1935, p. 69; P. Saccardo, Les mosaiques de St. Marc, Venise, Venice, 1806, 
p. 2536. | 

57 Terzi-Cavallari, op. cit., p. 22; Zimmermann, op. cit., p. 7of. 

58 The same is the case with the figures of St. Mary Magdalen and St. Peter in the 
main apse. The former still retains part of its twelfth-century technique in the face; the 
latter has preserved the original outlines, the arrangement of the drapery (although that 
does not contain any really original parts) and almost the whole of the face. They cannot 
have been “forged” in the nineteenth century and are quite unlike the work done by 
Riolo. Besides, he would certainly have recorded it. lechnically too, the medieval 
features are genuine remnants and not later superimpositions. What remains uncertain 
is whether the female Saint was a Magdalen from the beginning; but the figure was cer- 
tainly female. 

59 The theory apparently owes its origin to the desire to simplify and rationalise the 
iconographic programme. It seems to have been invented by Serradifalco (p. 26) or 
Buscemi, and taken up by Terzi-Cavallari (p. 22). 

60 See above, note 30. 

$1 Cf. Scandone, of. cit., p. 380ff. 

*? REFECTUM SUB PHILIPPO V ANNO MDCCXIX. Terzi-Cavallari, op. cit., 
p. 22, give, curiously enough, the date 1717. The work was redone in 1830. 

53 Demus, Dic Mosaiken, op. cit., p. 102, n. 55. Most of Pozzo's work in the Palatine 
chapel was redone later, by Moretti and Cardini. 

** Reports on the activities of the workshop are to be found in a manuscript volume 
in the archives of the Palatine Chapel. Cf. Terzi-Cavallari, op. cit., p. 26, n. 50. 

65 See above, p. 31. 
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.s i iption above, p. 62, n.51 l E 
udi OE the fot given by Rid, op. E p. 41. Moretti also did some work on the mosaic 
of the Conversion of St. Paul, which, however, was redone later. 
ER i-Cavallari, op. cit., p. 22. l l 
89 Thee ah dal an even severer treatment in the first half of the SH 
teenth century. In the left side apse Cardini also renewed parts of the figures of 55. 
Andrew and Barnabas. 
70 See p. 43. l l 
71 In 1826 he worked at the mosaics of the Stanza di Ruggiero. 
72 Hittorf et Zanth, Serradifalco, Pasca, Buscemi, and Di Marzo. 
18 Together with Rosario Riolo. See G. Riolo, of. cut., p. 14. 
"IL E d work on the mosaics 
75 There is no detailed monograph of recent date. The standard work on the win 
remains Terzi-Cavallari. For the rest see above, n. 9 and 25, the two pape Si T gi y 
(Zhivopis, op. cit., and “Iconographie de la Es Palatine", Revue Archéol., 1094, 
azarev, Cefalù, op. cit., p. 221, n. 00,01. — ides . 
d dy co imme E laos Lana which was certainly different EEN 
the palm turned towards the chest, as at Cefalü. The greater part of the pde etd SCH e 
the nineteenth century, following, on the whole, the outlines of the twe E xd 
design, but with many crude mistakes (e.g. the end of the mantle, falling over t E Ke g 
hand, is an erfoneous addition). The face is stiffened, the two locks on the forehea SC 
almost disappeared. The whole mosaic hardly shows an original detail, but the out ines. 
uine. 
kg P Hea peser] see p. 34; The identity of the figure may have been changed, 
but it was certainly a female Saint from the beginning. |, e 
78 Much restored, except the face, which is almost original. See p. 62, n.5 
79 Much restored, ee pe WT P 
ER and lower half of the figure restored. | 
BA Michael Face and costume heavily restored. Gabriel: badly restored. Sa 
82 The Latin names gave rise to the belief that the figures were E GC e 
fourteenth century, substituted for dedicatory images of King Roger ve dia 
op. cit., p. 20; Buscemi, of. cit., p. 27.) There 1s no reason whatsoever for this assumption. 
The figures have suffered from restoring but are undoubtedly ie nad ar Wäi 
83 Both figures badly restored in the eighteenth century. Old =y y SE | 
head, part of his wings and the flying end of his garment on the north wa A e a ing 
behind the Virgin on the south wall was slightly retouched in the nineteenth century. 
84 
ER EA well preserved. Slightly restored are the feet of Joseph (on ps 
south wall) and part of the figure of Hannah. The lower part of the figure of Mary 1s reset. 
86 t. 
ET Tu. acca round the squinches are taken from the first verses of P. four 
Gospels, Greek inside and Latin outside. The inscription round Matthew restored. 
e8 Inscription badly restored; parts of the figure reset. 
89 Inscription and figure fairly well preserved. " 
90 
da On the scroll Psalm lxxi, 6: KATABHZETAI QE YETOZ EINI HOKON QZ EIZ ZTATON H 
by Casamassima. 
Pn | oat um iu TOY OY O AIPQN THN AMAPTIAN TOY KOZMOY. eg 
the figure another inscription, Matt. iii, 10: HAN OYN AENAPQN MH IIOIOYN KAPHON K : 
EKKONTETAI KAI EIX IIYP BAAAETAI. The figure restored in the nineteenth century. 
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?3 Psalm xli, 9: O EX@ION APTOYZ MOY EME TAAINEN EITEME IITEPNIZMON. 

92 Zach. ix, 9: XAIPE Z604PA OYTATEP ZIQN. 

95 Isa. vii, 14: 140Y H IIAPOGENOZ EN Dl'AXTPI ESEI KAI TESEI YION. 

°6 Baruch iii, 36: OYTOZ O 6EOZ HMQN OY AOTHZ@HZETAI ETEPOS [IPOS AYTON. 

97 Ezek. xliv, 2: TA AE AETEI KYPIOZ H IIYAH AYTH KEKAEIZMENH ESTAI KAI OYAEIZ 
MH AIEA@H AI AYTHS. 


°8 Jonah ii, 3: EBOHZA EN @AI¥EI MOY IIPOZ KYPION TON @EON MOY KAI EIZHKOYXE 
MOY. 

?? Dan. ii, 45: EOEQPOYN EQE OY ETMH@H AIG0Z AMO OPOYZ ANEY XEIPQN. 

+00 Exod. ili, 2: KAI EIAON KAI EKAIETO H BATOZ KAI OY KATEDAETETO. 

1019 Kings iii, 17: ZH KZ El EZTAI YAQP ENI THE FHS. 

19? 2 Kings ii, 21: TAAE AETEI O KZ IAMAI TA YAATA TAYTA KAI OYK ESTAI ATEKNQN 
ER AYTQON. 

. Most of the texts show slight variations from the Septuagint and are, in addition, 

damaged. 

103 Slightly restored. 

104 In parts reset. 

Tob Isa VE. I: 

+06 The upper parts of the arches well preserved; only the two lower medallions on 
each side are restored. 

107 Restored. 

108 Restored. 

209 Figure and inscription slightly restored; the name probably correct, because of 
the mid-Byzantine spelling HITOAITOZ. 

110 The legible letters . . . PA. .HZ are the result of restoration and do not make 
sense. But because of the proximity to Bacchus it is probable that the original name was 
that of Sergius. 


111 The present inscription MAPAONIOZ is restored. The original one seems to have 
been MAPAAPIOZ. 

112 Paul's left hand, holding the book, the lower part of his garments, parts of the 
pus (especially the right eye) and most of the golden ground were reset in the nineteenth 
century. 


113 The window seems to have cut into the lower part of the figure or, at least, into 
the ornament underneath. 


114 The latter more restored than the former. The identity of the figure may have 
been altered during the restoration. | 

. *!5 Repairs of the late nineteenth century account for the general stiffening of the 
forms in the main part. The part round the corner, especially the lower quarter, was 
badly restored in the beginning of the last century. ; 

116 The feet of the (seated) figure of the milking shepherd (renewed, over old design) 
would reach down into the picture of the Baptism; thus, the lower right-hand corner of 
the Nativity could not be cut away without injuring one of the figures, whereas the corner 
taken out of the Baptism does not contain any vital part of the composition. 

, , "inscription H IIENTEKOZTH and the names of the figures in Greek. Compara- 
üvely well preserved. Reset (nineteenth century) are parts of Raphael, the Dove, and 
sections of the golden ground. The remaining figures more or less intact. 

11? Slightly restored in the nineteenth century. No inscriptions preserved. 

11? As above. Golden ground reset. 


rai See S 
Well preserved. Inscription Joel ii, 29: TAAE AETEI KZ ESTAI EN TAIX EXXATAIX 
IMEPAIZ EKXEQ AIIO TOY TINS MOY. 
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121 Inscription Isa. vii, 14: I40Y H IIAPOGENOZ EN TAZTPI ESETAI KAI TESETAI YION. 
, 122 Well preserved. Restored (nineteenth century) are parts of Joseph's garments 
(on both knees and the hip), of the architecture and of the golden ground. 

123 Well preserved. Slight modern restorations. 

124 Clouds and Angel above the window renewed in the eighteenth century. Prob- 
ably to the same period belongs the tiled floor with the perspective convergent lines. 
Part of the architecture restored in the nineteenth century. Between the houses of Egypt 
and the tree, an old window. | 

125 Badly restored. | 

126 The upper left corner cut into by the Nativity. Badly restored in the second half 
of the nineteenth century; most of the landscape, especially the rocky summits of the hills, 
the whole golden ground, and parts of the garments entirely reset. Well preserved: the 
faces and the figure of Christ with the, surrounding waves of the Jordan. The picture is 
unframed on the left and only set off against the remaining wall space by a simple line 
which ends with the hilltop. The restorer was evidently at a loss how to join the two 
intersecting pictures. In the top centre of the picture, above the dove, there must have 
been a segment of the “heavenly sphere” which is now missing. 

127 Badly restored by the same hand as the Baptism (Riolo). Ground and landscape 
entirely reset, the hilltops more disfigured even than in the Baptism. The figure of Christ 
almost entirely new, though within the old contours; lower part of the figure of St. Peter 
reset. | 

128 Renewed, like the foregoing pictures. Especially muddled the figure of Christ. 
The golden ground entirely new, the whole composition hardened. 

129 This and the following figure slightly hardened by modern restoring. 

130 This mosaic was restored by Riolo. Part of a copy is preserved in the Museo 
Nazionale at Palermo (Sala Araba). The fragment contains the figures of St. John, 
Christ, and St. Peter (Waern, of. cit., Pl. LVIII). Another copy of the same mosaic, also 
by Riolo, in the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, London. 

131 The bilingual inscription, as indeed the entire background, new (eighteenth 
century); so are the hands, part of the garments (especially the lower parts in the middle) 
and parts of the face. 

132 Both figures in part restored in the eighteenth century (especially the feet and 
parts of the garments), but old in the main substance. As the golden ground too was 
entirely reset in the eighteenth century, the name may have been changed. 

133 Large parts reset at different times. 

134 The figure might be considered well preserved but for the desiccating effect of 
modern repairs which, however, have not changed the style. 

135 Badly restored in the nineteenth century, but within the old outlines. 

136 See below. 

187 Damaged, at present undergoing repairs. Inscription: H ANAAHIZ—MHP or 
Buscemi could only make out the latter part of the inscription and thus took it (p. 38) 
for a representation of the Assumption of Mary. Legible are the names of Simon, Peter, 
Andrew, James, Philip, James the Less, Bartholomew, Matthew, John and ‘Thaddaeus. 
Two names are missing. 

138 This part of the decoration is new. 

139 On the finding of these figures see Valenti, Boll. d’arte, op. cit., p. 522. 

140 Lower part damaged, drapery restored. 

141 As above. ‘The costume is the traditional dress of St. Catherine. Buscemi, 
op. cit., p. 37, was still able to read H ATIA EKAT... 

142 Lower part damaged, drapery restored. In accordance with other cycles the 
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figure may be interpreted as St. Venera or St. Mary Magdalen. The golden ground of the 
entire panel mended in many parts. 

143 This occurred either when the balcony was erected or when it was removed. 

144 Pasca, op. cit., p. 100. 


145 Note the spatial arrangement of the left hand, the naturalistic way in which the - 


belt is slung round the waist, the modelling of the legs, etc. 

146 Renewed, but old in design. It is different from the ornaments opposite, in the 
other transept. 

170 A TPHTOPIOZ O...., S. GREGORIUS NISIUS. The golden ground round 
the figure renewed. 

1480 A [PHTOPIOZ O @EOAOTOS. S. GREGORIUS SERMO DEI. Restored in 
the nineteenth century, especially the head. 

149 O A BAZIAEIOZ. S. BASILIUS. Restored, as above. 

1590 4120 $. S. IOhs OS AUREUM. Restored as above. 

1510 A NIKOAAOX. S. NICOLAUS. Well preserved. 

152 In one case, the Creation of the Ouadrupeds and the Creation of Adam, the 
two scenes are separated by a thin line in the golden ground only. 
| 153 TN PRICIPIO CREAVIT DS CELU ET TERRA.—FIAT LUX ET FACTA 
EST LUX.—SPS DI FEREBAM [ferebatur] SUPER AOVAS. Mended and partly 
reset in the nineteenth century, with earlier patchings. The whole still fairly well 
preserved. 

154 FIAT FIRMAMENTU IN MEDIO AQVARUM. Inscription reset, golden 
ground and drapery of the Creator restored. Composition authentic. 

155 CONGREGEN(I)TUR AQVE QUE SUB CELO SUNT I LOCUM UNUM 
ET APPAREAT ARIDA. Inscription and golden ground show early and rather coarse 
patching. The whole composition restored in recent times. 

156 FTANT LUMINARIA IN FIRMAMENTO. Modern restoration. Left contour 
of the Creator slightly changed. | 

157 PRODUCA[N]T AOVE REPTILIE A[N]IME VIVETIS ET VOLATILE 
SUP TERRA. Golden ground patched, landscape reset and parts of the figures restored 


in the nineteenth century. Figure of the Creator badly restored 

158 PRODUCAT TRA ANIMAM VIVENTEM IUMENTA ET REPTILIA ET 
BESTIAS TERRE.—CREAVIT DS OMINEM AT IMAGINEM SUAM.—ADAM. 
Inscription, ground, landscape and parts of tbe figures restored in the nineteenth century. 
Spoilt by this resetting are: the middle parts of Adam, a part of the Creator's garments 
round the waist and parts of the landscape, especially the hilltops. 

159 REQUIEVIT DS DIE SEPTIMO AB OMNI OPE [opere] SUO QUOD 
PATRARAT. Modern restoration. Some coarse patchings in the landscape, ground reset. 

160 DE LIGNO SCIENTIE BONI ET MALI NE COMEDAS.—ADAM. Ground 
reset, neue of Adam hardened during restoration in the nineteenth century. Creator 
untouched. 


161 INMISIT DS SOPOREM IN ADAM ET TULIT EVA DE COSTIS EIUS.— . 


EVA. Well preserved. 

162 MULIER SUGGESTIONE SERPENTIS TULIT DE FRUCTU & COMEDIT 
DEDITQUE VIRO SUO.—ADAM.—EVA. Golden ground patched and partly reset. 
The ground on which the figures stand, the stems of the trees and the serpent are new. 
Otherwise well preserved. 

168 VOCE TUA AUDIVI IN PARADISO ET TIMUI EO Q NUDUS ESSEM 
ET ABSCONDI ME.—ADAM.—EVA. Golden ground patched and partly renewed. 
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Left contour of the Creator new, adjoining parts of the drapery destroyed; otherwise well 
reserved. 

PT 204 EMISIT ADAM DE PARADISO DS ET POSUIT CHERUB. ... CUSTODE 

CU FLAMEO GLADIO.—ADAM. The cherub badly restored, face distorted, lower 

parts of the drapery stiffened. The rest well preserved. 

165... IN SUDORE VULTUS TUI [O]ESIERIS PANE TUO.—ADAM. 
Inscription mutilated, parts of the landscape reset in the nineteenth century. ‘The gar- 
ment of Eve renewed in the eighteenth century, by Cardini. | 

106 UATN OB Va ku O ABEL SACRIFICIUM REPROBATUR.—ABEL.— 
CAIN. Inscription altered and mutilated, golden ground reset. Altar, landscape and 
figure of Cain (except for the head) badly renewed, Abel well preserved, except detail 
round the waist (which was reset by Cardini). At the right contour of the figure of Cain 
the restorer (Riolo?) wavered between two possible interpretations of a line running 
parallel with Cain's back; as Cain's cloak or as the contour of a hill. He seems to have 
been unable to make up his mind and left the question unsettled. The original altar may 
have been lower than the present one, which shows the hands both of Cardini and Riolo. 

167 CONSURREXIT CAI ADVERSUS FRATRE SUU ABEL ET INTERFECIT 
EU.—CAIN.—ABEL. Inscription eighteenth century. The landscape, the contours 
of which come to a sudden end below the inscription, is a work of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Chest, arms and feet of Cain new; face restored. Abel original, ex- ` 
cept for his left hand and his feet. The compositioa probably authentic. 

168 AIT DS AD CAIN UBI EST ABEL FRATER TUUS QUI RESPONDIT 
NESCIO. Inscription reset and mutilated in parts. The two figures by Cardini, eigh- 
teenth century, probably following the contours of the original figures. 

169 DIXIT LAMECH UXORIBUS SUIS OCCIDI VIRUM IN VULNUS MEU 
ET ADOLESCENTULU IN LIVOREM MEUM. Inscription and composition by 
Cardini, eighteenth century. 

170 AMBULAVIT HENOCH CU DEO ET NON APPARUIT. Inscription and 
composition by Cardini, eighteenth century. 

171 NOE VERO CUM QUINGENTOR? ESSET ANNOR' GENUIT SEM CHAM 
ET JAPHET. Inscription and composition by Cardini, eighteenth century. 

172 FAC TIBI ARCAM DE LIGNIS LEVIGATIS. By Cardini are: the upper part 
of the figure of Noah, the heavenly apparition (cloud) and parts of the golden ground. 
Clumsy nineteenth-century restoring is to be seen in the lower parts of the figure of Noah, 
in parts of the ark and of the three small figures of craftsmen. The composition is authentic, 
but few sections of the mosaic are left untouched, e.g. the middle parts of Noah, portions 
of the ark and parts of the little figures. 

173 NOE MISIT COLUMBAM & REDIIT CU RAMO OLIVE. Upper part 
restored. The restorer erroneously enlarged the upper part of the Ark to the very top 
edge of the picture, which caused some difficulties with the gable of the ark on the right. 
The remaining parts badly restored. 

174 HIC EGREDITUR NOE DE ARCHA eT CUNTTA [cuncta] NUO [sua] 
ANIMATIA [animalia]. Inscription mutilated, during restoration of the mosaic in the 
nineteenth century. Figures and ark are patched and partly reset. The composition and 
the greater part of the details can revertheless be taken as authentic. Here, as in the re- 
maining pictures, the worst damage is to be found along the edge of the arch. 

175 HIC OSTENDIT CHAM VERENDA PATRIS EBRII FRATRIBUS.— 
CHAM.—SEM.—IAPHET.—NOE. Lower edges damaged. Patchings and modern 
restoration. On the whole, well preserved. 

176 FILII NOE EDIFICANT CIVITATE BABEL.—FILII NOE CONFUSI 
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LINGUA CU STANT EDIFICARE CIVITATEM. Damaged and patched along the 
edges; main part, except for the golden ground, well preserved. Modern restoration. 

177 ABRAHAM [TRE]S ANGELOS VIDIT ET UNU ADORAVIT.—ABRAHAM 
TRES ANGELOS HOSPITIO RECEPIT.—ABRAHAM. Lower edges damaged and 
patched. Main part well preserved. 

178 Inscription destroyed. All that remains are two letters, the L and T of Lot's 
name. Damaged and reset along lower edges. The two Angels renewed in the fifteenth 
century. Upper part of Lot and the men of Sodom authentic. 

ES SODOMA SUBVERTITUR. Damaged along the edges, otherwise well pre- 
served. 

180 TOLLE FILIU TUU QUM DILIGIS YSAAC ET OFFERES ILLUM IN 
HOLOCAUSTUM.—ABRAHAM.—ABRAHAM ABRAHAM NE EXTENDAS MAN- 
UM TUAM SUPER PUERUM. Damaged and patched along the edges of the arches 
(hips of the Creator, lower part of Abraham’s body, feet of servant and donkey); patched 
in the golden ground, otherwise well preserved. 

181 EXPECTAT SERVUS ABRAHE AD FONTE VENIT REBECCA ET DAT 
POTU ILLI ET CAMELIS EIUS. Damaged and patched along the lower edges, in the 
golden ground, the landscape and the three figures (chest and arms) of the left half. Most 
of the inscription renewed. Otherwise well preserved. 

182 HIC. BENEDIXIT ISAAC IACOB FILIUM SUUM.—YSAAC.—IACOB.— 
REBECCA.—ESAU. Badly restored in the fifteenth and probably the eighteenth century. 
Renewed are: the lower half of the figure of Isaac, most of Jacob (except for the head, 
which is original), the whole figure of Rebekah, and the lower part of Esau. The remain- 
ing parts old. 

188 VIDIT IACOB SCALAM SUMMITAS EIUS CAELOS TANGEBAT.— 
TULIT LAPIDE ET EREXIT IN TITULU FUNDENS OLEU DESUP[ER].— 
IACOB.—IOCAB.—BET. Inscription, parts of the golden ground, and half figure of 
Jehovah by Cardiri, eighteenth century. Some later patchings. Otherwise authentic. 

182 JACOB LUCTA[VIT] GU ANGELO UT BENEDICAT ANGELUS BENE- 
DICIT EI VR ISRAHEL VOCABERIS.—ISRAHEL. Inscription mutilated and 
renewed, together with most of the golden ground. Landscape partly renewed (hilltop); 
lower parts of both figures renewed in the nineteenth century. The line of division between 
the delicate workmanship of the twelfth century (upper part of the figures) and the 


clumsy technique of the restorer can be clearly traced, from the thighs to the left hand of : 


the Angel and to the outline of Jacob's mantle, ascending in a slightly curved line. 

185 Modern restoration. ‘Tolerably well preserved. 

v den This mosaic was taken down and, after the strengthening of the pillar, reattached 
y Riolo. 

187 This and the following mosaic taken down and reattached by Riolo. 

188 XhITOFORUS. Badly restored at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

189 Original, as are all the following, if not especially noted. 

190 The mutilated inscription MARCEILLANUS outside the medallion, the frame 
and the golden ground renewed. The head of the Saint and the entire medallion are 
smaller than the others because of the greater height of the arch. | 

1?1 Golden ground and inscription reset. 

19? As above. 

193 Fighteenth century, by Cardini. 

1?*'l'he medallions on the whole well preserved. Leonard, Senator, Viator and 
Cassiodorus reset by Riolo in 1866. They seem to have been taken down as a whole and 
reattached without alteration. | 
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195 As the eastern foot of the arch is shorter than the rest, it contains one medallion 
less. 

196 The only Saint with an attribute: a chain. Unfortunately, this medallion was 
reset by Riolo, which makes it difficult to decide whether the attribute is original. The 
figure seems to be intact stylistically. 

197 The name should read: SENNON. 

198 Victor appears here for the second time. Under the name of BEIKTOP the 
Saint is to be found on the southern arch of the central square. 

199 The one on the left in the main by Moretti, the other, on the right, patched at 
various times. The outlines of both seem to be original. 

200 The throne and the mosaic above were restored in 1719, and in the nineteenth 
century. 

201 The picture was at least three times restored, in the fourteenth, the eighteenth and 
the nineteenth centuries. But the main lines of the composition, the types of the figures 
and even parts of the drapery can be regarded as more or less faithful copies of the original. 
Parts of St. Paul, of the Pantocrator and of Michael probably authentic. 

202 See above, p. 3off. 

203SAULUS IN IhERUSALEM ACCIPIT POTESTATEM UT PERSE- 
QUATUR XPIANOS. Restored in 1473 and in the nineteenth century. | 

204 SAULUS CADENS IN TERRAM AUDIVIT VOCEM DICENTEM SAULE 
SAULE QUID ME PERSEQUERIS.—SAULUS.—PAULUS.—IHS XCP. Some parts 
probably restored in 1473 (the two men behind Saul). Another thorough restoration of 
the left half was done in 1838, by Minecci and Riolo, who renewed the entire figure of the 
prostrate Saul, except for head, left arm and right foot; and, in addition, part of the golden 
ground, the right half of the semicircle with Christ's monogram XCP and the archi- 
tectural background of the right half. Lastly, there was a fairly good modern restoration 
of the entire mosaic. The two figures at the right are stylistically in order. 

205 PRAECEPTO CHRISTI BAPTIZATUR PAULUS AB ANANIA.—S. 
ANANIA.—S. PAULUS. Renewed in the nineteenth century are: parts of the golden 
ground and upper parts of the architectural background; lower part of the figure behind 
Ananias; several patchings. The mosaic may, however, be regarded as authentic. 

206 PAULUS DISPUTAT ET CONFUNDIT EOS.—DEINDE FUGIENS DAT 
LOCUM IRAE.—S. PAULUS. Golden ground and architecture patched. Modern 
restoration. With the exception of some details, as the hands of St. Paul, the mosaic may 
be regarded as fairly well preserved. | 

207 PRAECEPIT ANGELUS PETRO UT CITO SURGAT ET VELOCITER E 
CARCERE EXEAT.—SANCTUS PETRUS. Parts of the background, including the 
inscription “Sanctus Petrus" completely reset. Modern restoration, end of nineteenth 
century. Unreliable: hands and feet of St. Peter and the Angel. The draperies stiffened. 

208 SE SCIENS LIBERATUM P ANGELUM PETRUS SECURE VADIT AD 
OSTIUM.—S. PETRUS. Most of the golden ground and of the architecture on the 
left renewed. The figure of St. Peter badly patched (left hand, drapery of chest); lower 
sections restored in the fifteenth (1463), head in the nineteenth century. About the Angel 
on the west wall see p. 33; original are only the wings, the head and part of the drapery 
round the hips. The rest of the figure by Moretti, 1753. 

20? DU PETRUS: INTRAT IN TEPLU CU IOHE [Johanne] SANAT CLAUDU 
IN. PORTA SEDETEM.—S. IOANNES.—S. PETRUS. Restored in about 1350 
according to inscription, see p. 30, but the effects of this early restoration are over- 
laid by work done in the nineteenth century. Remnants of the fourteenth-century work 
may, perhaps, be seen in the lowest parts of the figure of the lame man, and in parts of the 
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draperies of St. John and St. Peter. The work of the nineteenth century had, as usual, the 
effect of hardening the style of the drapery (especially round St. Peter's waist). 

210 HIC PETRUS APUT LIDDA SANAVIT PARALITICU DICES ENEA 
SANET TE DNS IhS XPC.—S. PETRUS. Restored in 1462 (inscription, see p. 31): 
hands of the Paralytic, parts of his garments; in 1753: head of Paralytic, hand of St. John; 
and, in the nineteenth century: golden En most of the drapery of SS. Peter and John. 

ition and outlines of figures authentic. 

REECH IN IOPPE SUSCITAVIT TABITA DICENS TABITA SURGE.—S. 
PETRUS. Restored in 1462, the hands and bodies of the women behind Tabitha, the 
architecture, parts of St. John's garments, lower part of St. Peter, part of Tabitha's 
blanket. Rest in the nineteenth century. The disproportionate length of Tabitha's left 
arm suggests a mistake of one of the restorers. The restorer seems to have mistaken 
Tabitha’s left arm for her right one and vice versa, and to have fitted them in the wrong 
places. This is borne out by a comparison with a mosaic of the same subject and com- 
position at Monreale, see below, p. 294ff.; at present, the upper body of Tabitha is a work 
of the nineteenth century. The architecture of the background is a fantastic invention of 
the fifteenth century. Otherwise the composition can be regarded as authentic. 

2128 PAULO ROMAM ADVENIENTI INDE S. PETRUS CUM PAUCIS 
CHRISTIANIS OCCURIT USQUE AD APPII FORUM AC TRES TABERNAS 
QUOS CUM VIDISSET PAULUS GRATIAS AGENS DEO ACCEPIT FIDUCIAM. 
"a PAULUS.—S. PETRUS. First restored in 1460. To this period seem to belong the 
prolix inscription, the house in the background with its late Gothic gable, almost the 
entire figure of St. Peter's companion, numerous patchings in the cloak of St. Peter (so 
that it amounts almost to resetting) and some patches in the figure of St. Paul. Further 
restoration in the nineteenth century: lower part of the mosaic, from the knees of the 
figures downward. Genuinely old parts: head of 5t. Peter, figure of St. Paul down to the 
waist. The composition (with the exception of the architecture) authentic. 

213 HIC. PETRUS ET PAULU[S] INTRAVERUNT AD NERONE ET DIS- 
PUTAVERUNT CU SIMONE MAGO.—S. PAULUS.—S. PETRUS.—SIMON 
MAGs.—NERO REX. Extensively restored in 1460; no part of the mosaic untouched. 
Only the heads preserve something e FE structure. The composition and the 

| ines of the figures seem to be authentic. 
"e TS HG PRAECEPTO PETRI ET ORATIONE PAULI SIMON MAGUS 
CECIDIT IN TERRAM. Architecture reset in the nineteenth century. The whole 
extensively restored, composition authentic. l 

215 Head and upper part of the body, twelfth century; middle part reset in 1463; 
lower part renewed in 1753. l | 

2168. IEPOI....—Part of the vestment restored in 1345. Figure restored in the 
nineteenth century. l l 

217 Restored in the fifteenth and nineteenth centuries. Outlines authentic. 

218 Restored by Riolo in 1866. 

219 As above. 

220 The paintings of the roof do not concern us here; as far as they belong to the 
twelfth century, they are purely Islamic in character and iconography, except for one 
panel with the figure of St. George. ae I "HE nt 

221 Di Marzo, op. cit., p. 77; Ch. Diehl, L'art byzantin dans [Italie meridionale, Paris, 
1895, p. 233f.; Zimmermann, of. cit., p. 127; Pottino, Musaici e pitture, op. cit., p. Datt, 
(with differentiation between the mosaics of the aisles and the nave); Muratov, op., cit., 
p. 108f.; Lazarev, Cefalù, op. cit., p. 221, with further bibliography. See also above, notes 9 
and 25.—There is a possibility that the nave may have contained an interim decoration al- 
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fresco in Roger’s time, to be supplanted by mosaics under William I. This would account 
for the fact that Pasca (op. cit., p. 89) found completely coloured underpainting under the 
present mosaics. | 

22? Especially on the first arch from the east. 

223 Cf. the scroll which separates the conch from the cylindrical wall of the apse. 

224 The sequence of the two pictures may have been inverted in the actual 
setting. 

225 The difference can be seen in spite of the disfiguring restoration which the 
pictures of the lower part had to suffer. The fact that it was necessary to restore them to 
this large extent, points to a different and less careful technique in the originals. 

22% See D. 40. 

227 This reconstruction is, of course, hypothetical. 

228 "This incongruity was felt for instance, by Serradifalco, who (op. cit., Pl. XVI) 
boldly substituted in his drawings of the Palatina an Adoration of the Magi for these two 
figures. Apart from the fact that the Adoration is already comprised in the Nativity, it is 
quite impossible to challenge the genuineness of the Hodegetria. The two figures are, 
moreover, mentioned in old descriptions; see Di Marzo, of. cit., II, p. 73ff. Pottino, 
op. cit., p. 64, dates the Hodegetria to the time after 1200. This, however, can be refuted 
by a comparison with the twelfth-century Virgin in the dedicatory image of the 


` Martorana. 


229 That is, unless the beholder would actually hang out of the window and turn 
sharp to the left. 

230 See the plans given by Valenti, op. cit., Bolletino d'arte, 1924/25, p. 512f. 

231 Caruso, op. cit., p. 857f.; Di Giovanni, Cronache Siciliane, op. cit.; p. 175; Chronicon 
Siciliae, in Muratori, op. cit., tom. X, p. 814; Arezzo, “De Situ Siciliae,” in Caruso, op. cit., 
Ee Ze 

232 E.g. that of the Nea, in the description of Photius. 

235 This transverse axis is an age-old feature of the Court chapel. Its origin can be 
traced back to the halls of kings, like that of Sta. Maria de Naranco near Oviedo, and the 
tradition lasts well into recent times: cf. Philip II's window in the church of the Escurial, 
and the balconies in the Palatine chapel itself. 

234 William's interest in the Palatina is attested not only by historical writers like 
Romuald of Salerno, but also by the fact that he intended to be buried in the crypt of the 
chapel. See Zimmermann, of. cit., p. 28. | 

238 E, J. Torcello, Murano, Trieste, Messina, etc. 

236 Now destroyed; but the half-figures of Mary's parents in the side apses make it 
certain that the main apse contained an image of the Virgin. 

237 The fact that the Virgin was not represented in the main apse in the new pro- 
gramme seems to have troubled the theologians of the eighteenth century. By ordering 
Moretti to execute a new figure of the Virgin in the place of the former window, they 
restored—unconsciously—an integral part of the earliest iconographic programme of 
Roger's period. 

238 Best preserved under the figure of St. Gregory, on the left wall of the presbytery. 
A coloured reproduction in Terzi-Cavallari, op. cit., Pl. XI/D, a. 

239 In Monreale there are various patterns of this kind, ranking from simple designs 
to most elaborate scrolls and fillings. 

240 Buscemi, Notizie, op. cit., p. 33f., expresses the opinion that, instead of the Saints 
represented at present in the main apse, there were originally SS. Gervase and Protase 
whose relics were contained in the main altar, and that the figure of St. Peter was copied 
from the south wall in the seventeenth century. This is, however, unlikely, because the 
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head of St. Peter, part of the head of St. Mary Magdalen and most of the two remaining 
figures belong stylistically to the twelfth century. | 

?41 See Lupo, “I Normanni di Sicilia di fronte al Papato," Arch. stor. per la Sicilia 
orientale, Messina, 1924; Wollenberg, Il Papato e la formazione dello stato Normanno, Samnium, 
1937; both with bibliography. 

242 Parthey, JVili Doxopatrii notitia Patriarcharum, Berlin, 1866; Caspar, Roger II, op. cit., 

. 460. 
P "au The Patriarch of Jerusalem at that time (1146 to 1157) was Fulcherius (Foucher), 
a Frenchman, who was in Italy in 1155. 

244 This idea can be traced back to Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, Book II, chap. 1 
(transl. C. F. Cruse, London, 1842, p. 71f.) and was still very much alive in the sixteenth 
century, when Pope Julius II, in the Erasmian Dialogue “Julius Secundus exclusus", is, 
with a characteristic twist, introduced as saying to St. Peter: ... “There are some who 
think to this day that the Primacy was in James and not in you.” Cf. J. A. Froude, Life 
and Letters of Erasmus, London, 1894, p. 163. 

245 See Chalandon, La domination Normande, op. cit., 1, p. 361f. 

246 See above, note 4. 

247 For the other Saints represented in the side apses, see p. 34. 

248 Proof of this has been furnished by Valenti, JI Palazzo, op. cit., p. 520. 

249 See p: 26. A further indication that the mosaics of the nave were made 
later and by workmen other than those who finished the cupola is furnished by the fact 
that the figure of Victor, which is represented on one of the cupola arches with the Greek 
name BEIKTQP, was repeated in the nave, probably because the later mosaicists (or 
theologians) were unaware of the identity. Four other figures in the nave may contain a 
terminus post quem: St. Christina, whose relics were brought to Palermo in 1160 (O. Gaetano, 
De Sanctis Siculorum, tom. II) and St. Margaret, the patron Saint of William II's Queen, 
occupy conspicuous places in the aisles as full figures. St. Cataldus is depicted with a 
mitre the shape of which points to a date in the second half of the twelfth century, and St. 
Leonard has an attribute, a feature not to be expected at a date earlier than 1150. 

250 Chalandon, of. cit., p. 3781t. 

251 Lazarev, op. cit., fig. 19. 3 

252 Cf. the sleeves, the beltlike part of the toga with the loop coming out at the back, 
the left contour of the hip, and the short tangential lines which branch off the central 
motif of the hip, etc. 

258 The ornaments of the throne itself were executed in the nineteenth century. 

254 V. Lazarev, “Early Italo-Byzantine Painting in Sicily," Burlington Magazine, 
Vol. LXIII, 1933, p. 286f., considers the mosaic a work of the twelfth century, completely 
restored about 1345; similarly Buscemi, of. cit., and Pavlovsky, of. ctt., p. 37, whereas Di 
Marzo, op. cit., 11, p. 159, dates it in the fourteenth century. 
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THE FOUNDATION 


Ter third mosaic decoration of Roger’s time is to be found in the Church 


of the Martorana in Palermo, originally called St. Mary's of the Admiral’. 

This church, standing near the centre of the town, was not a royal found- 
ation as were the Cathedral of Cefalú and the Palatine Chapel; it was founded, 
built and endowed, the last in 1143, by George of Antioch, one of the most 
interesting figures at Roger’s court. 

George? was the son of Syro-Greek parents, Michael and Theodula of 
Antioch. He and his father for some time served under the Emir of Al Mahdia 
(in Tunisia, near Kairouan), George holding an important post in the admini- 
stration. In 1112 he came to Palermo, and entered Roger's service. He dis- 
tinguished himself in Roger's African wars, under the leadership of Admiral 
Christodoulos. In 1126 he became Ammiratus, and in 1132 ““Emir of emirs”, 
“Archon of archons”, and “Ammiratus ammiratorum”. This office did not 
carry the naval command alone, but was in some ways similar to that of the 
Grand Vizirs of the Khalifs. In spite of his early Moslem experiences, he was a 
staunch orthodox Christian, and, it seems, particularly devoted to the cult of 
the Virgin. This is borne out not only by his foundation of St. Mary's”, but 
also by the inscriptions of the church‘, by the dedicatory panel? which shows 
him at the feet of the Virgin (Pl. 58b), and by his epitaph$. His death probably 
took place in 11517. 

The church of St. Mary is his most important foundation. The deed of its 
endowment, dated 1143, in Greek and Arabic, has survived in the archives of 
the Palatine Chapel®. It carries at the beginning King Roger’s “alama” as a 
royal placet and states that the church was erected from its foundations by the 
Admiral, in honour of the Virgin and as a small thank-offering for the gifts 
which she bestowed on the founder; that the founder endowed the church, 
which he had built and decorated with lavish munificence, according to the 
wish of the king, with ten Saracen serfs, a village, two fondaca, a bakery and a 
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garden in Palermo, to provide for the administration of the church and the 
livings of the future clergy. The document further stipulates the income of the 
abbess Marina, and provides for the liturgical necessities, holy vessels and a 
number of books, “the catalogue of which shall be preserved in the church”. 
Some phrases? of this document suggest that the clergy who were to serve the 
chapel had not been appointed at the time of the endowment. The building, 
on the other hand, seems to have been finished, as the founder uses the past 
tense in speaking of the erection of the church!?; and the recurrence of a phrase 
of the document in an inscription!! on the church suggests that the document 
and the inscription are practically contemporary and that they were composed 
by the same person. This, together with other evidence indicating that George 
was indeed the founder and the builder of the church, disposes of all theories of a 
much earlier date for either the foundation!? or the actual building?**. 

Both the nuns and the clergy who were appointed to the church and to the 
nunnery connected with it were Greek. This is not surprising in view of the 
religious syncretism of Rogerian Sicily** The Hautevilles not only tolerated, 
but at times actually favoured the schismatic Greek clergy*5, Their favourable 
treatment in Sicily (in contrast to their suppression in the south of Italy, where 
they constituted a danger to the Norman State) was part of a consistent and 
far-reaching ecclesiastical policy, designed partly to gain the Sicilian Greeks as 
loyal subjects and make them a valuable counterbalance to the Latin baronial 
class, both lay and clerical, and partly to extort concessions from the Popes. 
Roger in his conflict with Rome, especially with Innocent 11, may even have 
considered for some time renouncing papal jurisdiction altogether and adopting 
a caesaropapist religious policy in imitation of, and perhaps in loose connection 
with, the Patriarchate of Constantinople. It was at Roger’s encouragement 
that Nilus Doxopatrius wrote and dedicated to the king, in 1143, the treatise 
on the five Patriarchates!$ in which he pointed out that Rome had lost her 
claim to the primacy when she ceased to be an imperial city, and that Con- 
stantinople inherited this claim when the Western Empire was overrun by the 
barbarians. 

Roger, however, did not draw the consequences of this reasoning, although 
he may have thought it useful even after his peace with Rome to let the Pope 
see occasionally that he still held trumps of his own. As a matter of fact, his 
policy towards the Greek Church in Sicily underwent a gradual change towards 
the end of the 'thirties and the beginning of the ’forties, passing from active 
favour to passive indulgence. This is shown by statistics of the foundations of 
Greek monasteries during the twelfth century!’. Of sixty-five datable Basilian 
monasteries, twenty-one appear by 1101, fifty-three are mentioned by 1134, 
whereas only six new foundations can be traced after that date, all six owing their 
foundation not to the king himself but to the great Greek families of the realm, 
the Antiochites (George’s) family, the Grafeos secretos family and to a certain 
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Stephanos. The emphasis of the patronage of the Hautevilles themselves had 
shifted from Greek to Latin monasticism. | 

This is the setting for George's foundation of St. Mary's. From the point 
of view of ecclesiastical policy it stands at the end of an old and not at the 
beginning of a new development. Shortly afterwards Rome began to encroach 
on the already existing Greek monasteries, which were forced to seek a modus 
vivendi with the Holy See. So it came about that, in 1221, Honorius III received 
the Church of Sancta Maria de Ammirato “in sedis apostolicae clientelam”, 
consenting, however, that the church should be served by Greek clergy as before* e 
From 1266 onwards, however, the clergy administering the church were the 
clergy of the Palatine Chapel!?, and the iconographic arrangement of the decor- 
ation of the Martorana has so many points in common with that of the 
Palatina that some sort of relationship between the two churches may well be 
assumed from the very beginning. This fits in with the King’s interest in the 
foundation, apparent in the deed of endowment?%, and further proved by his 
dedicatory panel among the mosaics (Pl. 58a). 

The later history 21 of the church, which came into the forefront of political 
events in 1282, when Parliament assembled there after the Sicilian Vespers to 
take the oath of fealty to Peter of Aragon??, is closely bound up with that of 
another foundation, the neighbouring Benedictine nunnery founded by Gau- 
fredus de Marturanu in 114623. In 1433 the church of St. Mary's of the Admiral 
was separated from the Palatine Chapel and united with the Martorana mon- 
astery 24; from that time onward it shared the destinies of the latter, taking from 
it the name under which it is known to-day. After the secularisation of the 
monastery in the nineteenth century part of the church served for some time as a 
post office, until in 1869 it was taken over-by the government to be restored as a 
national monument. | 


THE BUILDING 


The history of the building and its decoration is more complicated than 
the story of its foundation. It is clear from the wording of the endowment 
that the main building of the church was more or less completed by 1143; but 
work on other parts, the atrium, the portico and the campanile, seems to have 
begun only in or after 1146. In that year some houses adjoining the church 
were sold to the clerics of St. Mary's?5, and it is probable that they were pulled 
down to make room for additions to the church. A terminus ante quem for the 
whole building is furnished by the description of Ibn Giobair?9, who in 1185 
saw and admired the church “of the Antiochene”, with its marble linings and 
golden mosaics, its facade and its bell-tower “adorned with many columns". 
He was told by his native guide that the founder, Vizir to the grandfather of the 
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present king (William II), spent several hundredweight of gold on the building. 

There has been some doubt, however, whether the campanile described 
by the Arabian traveller is the same as the one preserved to-day, the upper part 
of which is dated by some authorities to the thirteenth century. These doubts 
appear to have little foundation. Ibn Giobair’s description, though short, is 
nevertheless so exact?", that to suppose a later date would necessitate assuming 
that there had been a similar tower in 1185 which was supplanted by a later 
structure in the thirteenth century; nothing in the stylistic features ofthe archi- 
tecture would support such a suggestion. The upper storeys of the tower are 
indeed later than the lower part—they seem to have been built in the third 
quarter of the twelfth century, but they certainly date from before 1185. 

The original building (Pl. 45) consisted?? of a square church with a dome 
supported by four columns in the centre, and surrounded by an ambulatory, the 
cross arms of which are vaulted by barrel vaults; as they are higher than the cross- 
vaulted corner chambers, an inscribed cross is formed. Three semicircular 
apses are added at the east. This is the classical mid-Byzantine ground plan 
in its fully developed form. It does not follow, however, that the architectural 
type was freshly imported from Constantinople, or that the workmen who built 
the church were Byzantine. On the contrary, by that time the type had taken 
. firm roots in the soil of South Italy and Sicily??. It seems indeed to have been 
the dominating type of church architecture of the Sicilian Greeks, especially 
of the Basilian monasteries. The type of the Martorana is “older” from the 
point of view of evolution than the architectural scheme of the Palatina, which 
is a combination of the plan of the Martorana with a Western basilica. The 
Martorana is an example of uncontaminated Byzantine type. This, however 
holds good only for the ground plan and the general type of the building: the 
details of the construction and of the decoration show the same Sicilian features 
as the Palatina, namely, pointed arches and vaults, squinches with receding 
steps in the zone of the drum, and columns set in the angles of the apse. The 
lighting of the Martorana is more profuse and more regularly arranged than 
that of the Palatina. The apses (that is, the side apses, the original main apse 
having been supplanted by a Baroque chapel and only lately reconstructed) 
and the bays of the side walls have a window each; there are four windows in 
the zone of the squinches and four more in the drum of the cupola. The windows 
it is true, were fitted with perforated stucco slabs30, but they must have let e 
a great amount of light?!, Two doors in the western corner chambers give 
access to what might be called the aisles of the church; there must have been, at 
least, one more door in the west wall??, which communicated with the SE 
and through the latter with the portico and the main entrance of the facade. 
, Seen from the outside, the church was a regular square block with an 
inscribed frieze and a crenellated edge running round the four sides. It had 
slightly protruding rounded apses with the cupola on a high drum crowning the 
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whole. Towards the west were attached an atrium or narthex, probably slightly 
lower in height, and an open portico. The bell-tower stood isolated opposite 
the facade; it had a small portico attached to its eastern side. 

The building has not come down to us in its original shape. It was greatly 
altered to meet the requirements of the Benedictine nunnery to which 1t was 
attached in 143333, Some work was carried out immediately after the taking 
over of the church, but it was superseded by later alterations. There is evidence 
that the church itself was in a bad state of repair as early as 1451, especially as 
regards the roofing; but it was only from 1588 onwards that important work 
was started?4, At that time the plan was conceived, and subsequently carried 
out, of enlarging the main body of the church by incorporating in it the area of 
the former atrium and portico, forming them with the original naos into one 
large enclosed space which stretches west as far as the bell-tower. In the course 
of this work not only was the west wall of the church destroyed, but also the 
walls of the atrium and with them their decoration. à 

A few accounts have been preserved which make it possible to trace the 
course of the work of enlargement. Five columns were bought in 1588, four of 
marble and one of granite. As the former were shorter than the original columns 
they were meant to match, the granite column was cut into four parts to serve as 
bases for the new marble columns. One capital, the north-western one, had to 
be reshaped or carved anew. It bears the crest of the abbess Bologna who 
ordered the work35, At the same time the eastern wall of the lowest story of the 
campanile was demolished to make room for a gallery; the columns which 
support this gallery were probably taken from the original portico or atrium?$. 
Additional smaller changes then made disappeared during the course of the 
nineteenth-century restoration. | : 

The second period of reshaping began in 1680, when a chapel of St. 
Benedict?” was added on the north-east side of the church. In the course of this 
work the window of the middle bay in the north wall of the church was enlarged 
and its pointed arch altered to a semicircular one, so destroying the mosaics 
of this wall38. The most lamentable destruction of this period, however, was 
wrovght in the main apse, which was completely destroyed in 1683, with all its 
mosaics, with a part of the Greek inscription of the exterior, and with the main 
altar. In its stead a new “cappellone” was erected (finished in 1686) and decor- 
ated with frescoes by the painter Sebastiano Grano of Palermo. A modern 
reconstruction, inaugurated by Patricolo, restored the view of the apse in its 
original form by means of a screen. That the reconstruction—which also fitted 
in the original columns found in the Cappella S. Clemente®®—is correct, is 
proved not only by the analogy of San Cataldo, but also by traces of the found- 
ations which were found when the pavement of the apse was restored "TT, A new 
decoration of the church was added in the eighteenth century, beginning in 
1717, with the marble lining of the walls and the frescoes on the vaults in the 
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new part of the church. The mosaic bordure above the marble lining of the 
side walls was reset in 172841, and the original marble lining of these walls was 
destroyed in 1730 and replaced by Baroque incrustations. Fortunately, the 
Baroque workmen used a good part of the original slabs as well as parts of the 
cancellae which originally divided the sanctuary from the naos, cutting off 
the whole width of the church east of the cupola. It was possible, therefore, to 
reconstruct a part of the original wall-covering (the whole north wall) in the 
shape described by Ibn Giobair, which closely corresponds to the marble linings 
of the Palatine Chapel. The greater part of the cancellae was also retrieved and 
reconstructed in the same way. The last Baroque addition (1738) to the interior 
of the church was to the floor of the “new church”, which was covered by a 
pavement consisting in part of slabs from the original pavement of the atrium *?. 

Other alterations were made to the exterior of the church. They consisted 
mainly of the addition of secondary buildings, chapels and store rooms, which 
encumbered the main body of the church and were later removed by Patricolo. 
The destruction of the top of the bell-tower, which was taken down after the 
earthquake of 1726, was a serious permanent loss. 

Ihe restoration which was started by Patricolo*? in 1869 was designed to 
restore as much as possible of the original shape and substance of the building. 
It was done with great care and may be said to have succeeded fairly well. 
Most of the late additions were removed, the windows and doors restored to their 
original shape, and the marble linings of the south wall refitted. During the 
course of the work the mosaics were cleaned and restored. By 1877 the work 
on them had covered, according to Patricolo’s report*%, the cupola, including 
the zone of the squinches. It was continued during the following years and was 
still in progress in 18884°. Since then most parts of the mosaic decoration have 
been restored again. The effect of all this restoring is not as bad as in the 
Palatina, but there are a few clumsy details, and, as is usual in most mosaics 
which were restored in the nineteenth century, there is that general chilly 


atmosphere which gives them the appearance of copies rather than originals, 
although executed with the old material. 


THE MOSAICS 
a. DESCRIPTION 


Originally, the mosaic decoration must have covered all the wall space 
above the marble lining, as well as the vaults of the inner church; some parts 
of the atrium and the portico were certainly also decorated. Much of this has 


now been destroyed, but it is possible, at least in the naos, to reconstruct the 
original plan. y | 
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The focal point of the decoration ** is the cupola (PI. 46); this is even more 
true of the Martorana than of the Palatina. In the Martorana even the medal- 
lions in the summits of the supporting arches are arranged (with the heads d 
ing towards the centre) so as to be viewed correctly from the central square. ‘The 
central medallion of the cupola shows the full figure of the enthroned Panto- 
crator (IX XX)*" with His right hand outstretched in blessing and. holding a 
closed book on His knee with His left hand. The medallion, which is framed by 
the familiar words of St. John viii, 12 (which also appear on the open books 
held by the figures at Cefalú and the Palatina), in Greek, is not orientated along 
the main axis of the church. The head of the Pantocrator does not point exactly 
towards the west so as to appear upright when viewed from a standpoint on the 
axis of the building, but to west-north-west, and appears upright from a spot 
exactly under the outstretched hand of the prophet Zachariah, or on the eons 
tinuation of the line drawn from the centre of the cupola through this Spot 

In the outer ringt? of the cupola are the four Archangels, Michael?? and 
Gabriel! in the eastern half of the cupola (at the feet of the Pantocrator); 
Raphael5? and Uriel®? in the western. ‘They are depicted in a posture of adora- 
tion, which may be called a standing proskynesis, and which, with the seeming 
distortion of normal proportions, is without parallel in Byzantine, or indeed in 
medieval art?4 Clad in toga and himation (instead of the Byzantine court 
costumes of Cefalú and the Cappella Palatina) they extend their hands, covered 
with their mantles. Their wings are folded back, one of them being outstretched 
along the curved back. ‘Fhese four wings form a pattern round the central 
medallion which is very impressive and gives a winged aspect to the medallion. 
The hemisphere of the cupola rests as it were on a wooden frieze with am an 
inscription which was detected by Patricolo and recognised by Amari?? as the 


— text of a Byzantine hymn in Arabic translation. The drum of the cupola 1s 


taller than in the Palatina and leaves space, in the slightly folded angles of the 
octagon, for eight full-sized figures of standing Prophets (Pls. 47, 48). Beneath 
their feet, in the narrow spandrels between the four squinches and the four win- 
dows, are trees of varying shape. The Prophets (except David and Daniel) are 
clad in twofold garments with an additional scarf round the neck. They have 
their right hands stretched out and slightly raised, forming by their uniformly m 
peated gestures a vigorous circular movement round the drum. In their left € 
they hold scrolls bearing inscriptions. Starting from the east and d E S 
direction of their gestures, they are: Jeremiah?S, Isaiah?*, David , Moses j 
Zachariah ®°, Daniel91, Elisha®?, and Elijah$3. The squinches in the tier below, = 
between the windows, contain the four seated figures of the Evangelists. The 7 
Greek texts which surround the niches give the beginnings of the Gospels as 
in the Palatine Chapel. The figures themselves are similar to those of the 
Palatina, but more restricted in their postures owing to the smaller space. 
Generally speaking, the programme of the cupola of the Martorana may 
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be called an abridged edition of that of the Palatina; and this is true also of the 
decoration of the supporting walls and arches. Only the two walls facing west 
and east respectively are adorned with figures. The northern and southern 
walls show an empty golden ground. The Annunciation®4 (Pls. 49a, b) occupies 
the wall facing west, just as in the Palatina, with Mary seated instead of 
standing. Parts of the figures (wing and flowing folds of Gabriel, left foot of 
Mary) stretch round the corner, though less so than in the Palatina. On the 
wall opposite is the Presentation of Christ in the Temple®® (Pls. 50a, b), with two 
figures (Mary and Simeon) instead of the four in the Palatine Chapel. The 
four supporting arches contain seven medallions each in their soffits. Those 
in the summit of each arch are turned towards the centre of the central square. 
Viewed from there, beginning at the right end of the eastern arch and pro- 
ceeding towards the left round the square, the four groups consist of the 
following figures: to the east, the Holy Fathers: .. . 66, Gregory of Nyssa, Basil, 
_. John Chrysostom, Nicholas, Gregory the Theologian and ... 67; to the south, 
>) the Holy Warriors: Procopius, Mercurius, Theodore Tiro, George ®®, Demetrius, 
Nestor and Artemius; to the west, the Holy Martyrs: [Bacchus] 9?, Mardarius, 
Eugenius, Eustratius, Andreas Stratilates, Auxentius and [Sergius]?%; and, 
in the northern arch, the Holy Deacons and Warriors: [Laurus]71, Vincent, 
[Victor] ?, Menas, Theodore Stratilates, Eustathius Plakidas and Florus. 

The programme of the cupola is extended to what might be called the 
transept, that is the contiguous barrel vaults to the north and south. They 
contain eight standing figures of the Apostles (Pls. 51, 52), the full number of 
which is intended to be made up by the four Evangelists in the squinches. 
In the right vault, the figures are St. Paul’? and St. James”! in the eastern 
half, and St. Bartholomew”? and St. Simon’® in the western; in the left vault, 
the eastern pair is St. Peter?" and St. Andrew78, the western St. Thomas"? 
and St. Philip, 

The vault to the east of the central square is a part of the bema, and its 
decoration belongs to the cycle of the main apse. As is the case in the Palatina, 
the vault is adorned with two standing Archangels (Pls. 53a, b) in “costume 
d'apparat", Michael?! on the left and Gabriel®? on the right. The summit 
of the vault, which in the Palatina contained the Hetoimasia, is empty 8. 

Although the main apse is destroyed, its decoration can be reconstructed 
with certainty. As the church was dedicated to the Virgin, and as the main 
apse is flanked by the images of Joachim®* (Pl. 54a) in the prothesis and Anne8® 
(Pl. 54b) in the diaconicon, it is quite safe to assume that the figure of the 
Virgin was represented in the main apse®*. Opposite the bema, on the vault 
to the west of the central square, are two scenes from the life of the Virgin, 
the Birth of Christ to the left, and the Death of the Virgin to the right. The 
Natiwity?* (PL 55) is a shorter rendering of the scene in the Palatina, with 
the journey and the Adoration of the Magi left out, and the rest condensed. 
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Opposite this scene, which opens the cycle of the Virgin’s life (continued in 
the Annunciation and the Presentation of the central square), is the con- 
cluding scene, the Koimesis (Death of the Virgin) °° (Pl. 56). It 1s unlikely 
that there were ever more than these four scenes in the naos of the church; 
the only place where others could have been placed would have been on 
the inner face of the west wall, but we are scarcely justified in assuming 
that the wall spaces left beside the door and the windows were filled with 
scenes. If there had been room on this wall, it would have been taken up— 
according to the rules of mid-Byzantine iconographical arrangement—by the 
Koimesis itself$?. The fact that the Koimesis 1s represented in the vault tends to 
show that this was the most “western” place available in the naos and that 
there was no room on the west wall. It seems likely that the decoration of the 
west wall was very much the same as that of the side walls of the church. Un- 
fortunately, it is only on the southern wall that the complete set of — is 
preserved, for the middle bay of the northern wall was pierced by a arge 
window, since restored to its original size, but nevertheless destroying part o 
the mosaics. The southern wall is decorated in the small bays of the cross- 
vaulted?? corner rooms, with two small trees left and right of the window, and, 
on the wall of the transept or middle bay, three Saints (Pl. 57), Kyros and 
Johannes?? standing side by side, and Hermolaos?? in a medallion above the 
wen t only logical to assume that opposite, on the north wall of the transept, 
were represented the remaining three “Anargyrol”, namely, Cosmas, Damian 
and Panteleimon, making up, with the former, the customary group of six 
“Healing Saints’®4. There is, however, one difficulty: Panteleimon cari 
to be represented elsewhere, namely, in the centre of the arch leading into the 
north-eastern corner room, under Peter and Andrew. But the type of the figure, 
an aged, bearded bishop, is not at all the type of Panteleimon, who is P" 
rendered as a young man without beard, and as the name of this saint is EEN 
it is probably to be regarded as a later substitution, so that we are probably 
correct in reconstructing the image of Panteleimon in the lost medallion of the 
north wall, between the standing figures of Cosmas and Damian. Ze 
The secondary arches (or rather their soffits) have ornamental designs in 
mosaic, and four of them, the arches in the aisles leading into the transept from 
the four corner-chambers, have medallions in their summits. These [icon ibas 
represent in the south-east Pancras?5, in the south-west Lawrence a m ihe 
north-west Stephen?" and the figure bearing the inscription Panteleimon "7 in 
the north-east. The western pair are youthful deacons, the eastern pair elderly 
| ishops. ) 
pwe symmetry of the figural decoration is relieved by the variety 
of the ornamental motifs. The patterns are not arranged in corresponding pairs, 
but somewhat at random. This is not the effect of later changes or breaks in the 
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execution, it is a feature of the original design; but in spite of these minor irregu- 
larities there is a strong unity in the whole scheme of the decoration, much 
stronger than in the Palatina. All the inscriptions are in Greek, establishing a 
unity of content. But perhaps the most impressive quality of the decoration is 
the colour, which is deeper and richer than in the Palatine Chapel. Blue, mauve 
or lilac, rose, light green and white are the dominating shades. Some of the 
colours are softened by an admixture of complementary hues in the shading, 
and considerable use is made of silver, which is sometimes substituted for gold as 
a filling ground tone, as for instance in the medallions, and is also used in gar- 
ments, as for example, in the robes of the angel of the Annunciation. 

It is scarcely possible to reconstruct with any certainty the decoration of the 
narthex and the entrance porch, though it is safe to assume that figures and 
medallions of saints, among them images of Holy Monks, Stylites and Holy 
Women, were the main feature. The narthex is their customary place in Byzan- 
tine decoration, and their omission would be astonishing in a monastic church 
dedicated to the Virgin. In addition, two pictures are preserved which may 
originally have had their place there, the two Dedication Images (Pls. 58a, b) 
which to-day occupy wall-spaces facing west in lateral recesses of the new 
church**. These walls, or rather wings, may be remnants of the original west 
wall of the narthex, so that the surfaces occupied by the two mosaics would 
have been on the outside of the narthex walls, or on the inside of the open 
porch. One of the images is set in a wooden frame, and it is on account of 
this that Patricolo thought that these two mosaics had been moved from the 
original!?? to their present position101 in the course of the Baroque restorations. 
But the transfer, if it was made, was carried out with a degree of skill and 
respect for the original mosaics which is scarcely credible of the seventeenth or 
eighteenth centuries, and on the whole it seems more likely that the mosaics 
are in their original place. The two panels are comparatively well preserved. 
One shows King Roger crowned by Christ!??, both figures standing. The 
second shows the Admiral George prostrate before the standing Virgin103, 
who holds a scroll with a long Greek inscription. In the upper right corner 
Christ appears in an aureole, extending His hand in blessing. This picture is 
the main dedicatory document of the mosaics, and it was certainly set in 
George’s lifetime. It must therefore be earlier than 1151, when the Admiral died. 


b. DATE 
The terminus anie, 1151, 1s in fact the only certain evidence which we have 
for the actual date of the mosaics; but the stylistic and technical uniformity of 
the whole decoration is so obvious that this final date can safely be applied to 
all their different parts. The comparatively small number of the mosaics makes 
it possible to assume that they were executed within a short time, a very few 
years only, between 1143, the date of the endowment, and 1151. A short com- 
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parison with the mosaics of the Palatina and of Cefalù may help to narrow down 
these limits. It has been remarked that the programme of the cupola is an 
abridged version of the decoration of the Palatine cupola. The cycle of Saints 
in the arches of the Martorana is almost identical with that of the eastern parts 
of the Palatina, only leaving out a few Saints from the latter, in particular the 
Western Fathers. The question that now arises is whether the authors of the 
Martorana programme followed those of the Palatina, compressing it for their 
special task, namely the decoration of a Greek monastic church dedicated to 
the Virgin; or, whether it was the other way round, i.e. that the programme of 
the Palatina was an enlargement of that of the Martorana. The scanty evidence 
available is in favour of the former supposition. Apart from general consider- 
ations, which would tend to show that the Court chapel of the king would 
scarcely have been decorated after the model of the private foundation of a 
courtier, there are other facts: the mosaics of the Palatine cupola are dated 
before 1143, when the Martorana was endowed. Itis difficult to imagine under 
these circumstances that «he Martorana mosaics could have been completed 
earlier; they could at best have been contemporary. The two cupolas are, in 
fact, so very close to each other! that they must have originated at approxim- 
ately the same time. But all the iconographical schemes of the Palatina are so 
much fulleri?5, and their forms so much more elaborate, that if there is a 
dependence of one on the other, it must be of the Martorana on the Palatina 
and not vice versa. 

A few details suggest that the dates of at least some parts of the Martorana 
are nearer to Cefalú than to the earliest phase of the work in the Palatina, that 
is, nearer to 1148 than to 1143. Some of the Apostles in the transepts of the 
Admiral's church (i.e. Paul, Bartholomew, Simon, Peter, Andrew and Philip) 
(Pls. 51, 52) are clearly either replicas or variants of the Apostles in the main 
apse of Cefalù (Pls. 4a, b). Here again, the relationship is clearly defined. The 
figures at Cefalú are more complete and more organic than their counter- 
parts in the Martorana, but the latter need not be later copies: they may 
have been, and probably were, made at the same time, that is before 1148, 
this date marking the completion of the work at Cefalu which may have 
started a few years earlier. The ornament seems to confirm this date. In 
the frames of the window between the squinches and on the vertical faces 
of all the supporting arches there is the pattern of rosettes with four lancet- 


_shaped leaves (either full or halved) which frames the conch of Cefalù, and 


which was not found in the earliest stages of the Palatina, occurring in the 
aisles only199. And the scrolls with the “Sasanian palmettes”? which decorate 
the secondary arches of the Martorana exhibit the characteristic feature of 
the leaves catching and hooking the tendrils, a feature which is common 
at Cefalù, but appears in the Palatina only on the western arch of the cupola. 
From all this evidence it may be assumed that the mosaics of the Martorana 
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were set at some time between 1143 and 1148, with the Apostles in the transept 
approaching the latter date rather than the former, suggesting as they do 
that the work at Cefalù was well on the way when they were executed. The 
mosaics in the side parts of the church, the aisles, seem to be the latest part 
of the decoration of the naos. Apart from their relationship to Cefalú, the inter- 
laced scrolls of the secondary arches are more developed than those of the middle 
axis. 

It would not have been worth while to attempt to establish the date of the 
mosaics of the Martorana within so few years, had it not been desirable to show 
that a close interrelation existed between the three workshops which, at almost 
the same time, worked in Cefalú, the Cappella Palatina and the Martorana. 
That there should have been this interrelation is only natural. All three decor- 
ative schemes (and this is also true of the early parts of the Palatine Chapel) 
were made by Greek workmen?!®’, who, as strangers in the country and as sole 
executants of their craft, would stick together and take common interest in their 
work. They may even have belonged originally to the same workshop and 
separated only for the occasion of their different tasks. They certainly had 
identical or kindred material in models and prototypes; they had the same 
technical training, which they applied with the variations due to the size and 
the placing of the mosaics; and they followed the same artistic tradition. Within 
this tradition there was room for differentiation according to the different tasks, 
and for the mark of individual craftsmanship. The mosaicists of Cefalú, con- 
fronted with the task of decorating the high, commanding apse of a large 
cathedral, achieved the quiet grandeur which was called for; the artists of the 
Palatina, who had to decorate a court chapel, expressed themselves in an elabor- 
ate and festive style, full of royal splendour, but lacking something of the classic 
beauty and simplicity of Cefalu. And the workmen who adorned the private 
foundation of the Admiral adapted themselves to the intimacy of the small 
church, condensing and simplifying their models and attaining the most perfect 
charm which can be found in any surviving medieval decoration on Italian soil. 
This quality was not impaired by the fact that they sometimes followed the work 
of their colleagues in the two royal churches. They gave as it were the quint- 
essence of what was gentle and lovely and intimate in the great art of Com- 
nenian mosaic decoration. 

The activity of this first generation of Greek mosaicists, which started in the 
early "forties, covered approximately the last thirteen or fifteen years of Roger's 
lifetime. After that it seems to have partly exhausted itself. Sicilian workmen, 
trained by the original Greek masters, take their share and slowly alter the very 
foundations of the style. Saracenic taste begins to play with the Greek ornament, 
and Western interpretation changes the fluent legato of mid-Byzantine form 
into a dry staccato. 
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NOTES 


1 The most important study on the Martorana is G. Patricolo, “La chiesa di Sta. 
Maria dell’ Ammiraglio in Palermo e le sue antiche adiacenze," Arch. Stor. Sicil., N. S. 
II, 1877, p. 137ff. and III, 1878, p. 397ff. The following chronological list of works dealing 
with the Martorana does not include the general handbooks: Fazello, op. cit., ed. 1817, 
Vol. I, p. 476ff.; S. Morso, Descrizione di Palermo antico, 2nd ed., Palermo, 1927, pp. 73-100; 
Serradifalco, op. cit., 1838, p. 34ff.; Di Marzo, Delle Belle arti, op. cit., 1858/59, I, p. 165ft., 
II, p. 41ff.; J. Gailhabaud, Monuments anciens et modernes, Paris, 1867, III, p. 46ff.; A. 
Springer, Die mittelalterliche Kunst in Palermo, Bonn, 1886; A. Salinas, in: Rassegna archeo- 
logica Siciliana, Palermo, 1871/72; Shchukarev, op. cit., 1890, p. 59ff.; Diehl, Italie méri- 
dionale, op. cit., 1894, p. 205ff.; Kutschmann, of. cit., 1900, p. 17; Zimmermann, of. bike, 
II, 1905, pp. 55ff., 108ff.; Waern, op. cit., 1910, p. 143ff.; Pottino, Musatci e Pitture, op. cit., 
1932, p. 47ff.; Hamilton, Byzantine Architecture, op. cit., 1933, p. 141; Lazarev, The Mosaics 
of Cefalù, op. cit., 1935, p. 221, with bibliography. 

2 W. Cohn, Geschichte der Normannisch-Sizilischen Flotte etc., Breslau, 1910, p. 99f., 
Amari, Storia, op. cit., 1st ed., Florence, 1872, Vol. I, pp. L, LIII; Vol. III, p. 354ft.; 
360ff., 405—422, and passim; Caspar, Roger II, op. cit., passim; Curtis, Roger, op. cit., passim. 

3 See the charter of the foundation, of 1143; below, n. 8. 

4 On the Greek inscription which runs round the top of the church, outside, see S. 
Matranga, Monografia sulla grande iscrizione greca testé scoperta nella chiesa di Sta. Maria dell’ 
Ammiraglio, Palermo, 1872; A. Salinas, in Rassegna Archeologica Siciliana, 1872, No. 7; 
Idem, Rivista Sicula, Feb. 1872. The incomplete inscription visible before the freeing of the 
northern facade of the church from later buildings in Serradifalco, of. cit., p. 37. Some 
phrases of the inscription recur in the document of the endowment, see below. Another 
inscription, in honour of the Virgin and based on the text of a Byzantine hymn, was dis- 
covered during the restoration of 1870ff.; of the Arabic original which covered 12.5 metres 
on sixteen pieces of wood, some 6 metres are legible: Amari, in Annuario della Società 
Italiana per gli Studi Orientali, Y, 1872; Idem, Le Epigraphi Arabiche di Sicilia, trascritte, tradotte 
ed illustrate, Parte I, Iscrizioni Edili, Palermo, 1875, pp. 83-90; Patricolo, op. cit., p. 161. 
The Greek prototype of the hymn in W. Christ and M. Paranikas, Anthologia Graeca 
carminum Christianorum, Leipzig, 1871, p. 38. 

5 See below, n. 103, with inscription. ge 

$ A copy was found by Buscemi on the back of a diploma of 1146 in the archives of the 
Palatine Chapel; see Di Marzo, op. cit., II, p. 44, n. 1. 

? Cohn, Flotte; op. cit., p. 100; Epifanio, ‘Filippo di Al Mahdia,” Arch. Stor. Sic., N. S. 
XXX, 1905, p. 471. The copy of the epitaph has also the date 1151. 

8 L. Garofalo, Tabularium, op. cit., p. 13, No. V (with a Latin translation); S. Cusa, 
I diplomi Greci ed Arabici di Sicilia, Vol. I, Palermo, 1868, p. 68, No. V; Caspar, Roger I, 
op. cit., p. 549. 

9... Trip TOV dv avrQ ueAMóvrow Sovrcvew mpovolav ze kal Siotxnaw, otrwes. Opeidovarw etva, a peopvrépou kai 
SudKovot Kal KAnpuKot. 

10 .. e£ adrav vOv Pábpwv åvýyerpa Kal doy» onovdhy Kai mpoOuptay det fou eis rod aúrod oi Bou är ral 
KaAAoviy atta Bowow Ta vpáypara ... 

11 Document: mpds puxpdy . . . dvráneubw, Inscription on the outside: eis juxpàv dvrdpenpw. 

12 R. Pirri, Notitiae Ecclesiarum Siciliensium, Paris, 1733: Not. Eccl. Panormitanae, p. 81, 
alleges that he had found a document according to which the church was founded in 1113. 
by the Admiral “Christophorus”. The document is nowhere to be found and its genuine- 
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ness was contested by Morso, of. cit., p. 77£., 303, 313. Copies of what seems to be Pirri’s 
document, in the former archives of the Martorana, now Archivio di Stato, Palermo, and 
in the Biblioteca Communale. They both give the name of George instead of Pirri’s 
Christophorus. It seems that Pirri’s document was either a fake or the corrupt copy of an 
original document with the wrong date of 1113 instead of 1143; Pirri may have attempted 
to put the error right at the wrong end by changing the name of the founder instead of 
the date. See also Di Marzo, of. cit., I, p. 166 and Serradifalco, of. cit., p. 76, nn. 39, 40. 

13 This is part of Gravina's (I Duomo di Monreale, Palermo, 1859, p. 38) thesis, 
according to which all Norman buildings are of sixth-century origin, only restored in the 
Norman period. | 

1* V. Di Giovanni, “Divisione Etnografica della popolazione di Palermo nei secoli 
XI, XII, XIII,” Arch. Stor. Sic., XIII, 1889, p. rff. 

15 For this and the following see E. Jordan, “La politique ecclesiastique de Roger I 
et les origines de la Legation Sicilienne””, Moyen Age, XXXIII, 1922, p. 262ff. and XXXV, 
1923, p. 64. White, Latin Monasticism, op. cit., p. 38ff. 

16 TAEIZ TON IIATPIAPXIKQN OPONQN, Parthey, Nili Doxopatrii Notitia Patriarcharum, 
Berlin, 1866; E. Caspar, Roger 1I, op. cit., p. 460. 

17 White, op. cit., p. 45. 

18 Garofalo, Tabularium, op. cit., p. 49, No. 26: “. .. Statuentes ut per rectorem et 
clericos Graecos dumtaxat ipsi semper ecclesiae serviatur sicut obtinuit usque modo." 

19 Ibid., p. 71, 95. In these and in later documents of the Palatina Archives the 
Cantor of the Palatine Chapel is given the title of *Beneficiatus" of S. Maria de Ammirato. 
Morso’s view (op. cit., p. 94) that the two churches had always been united, cannot be 
proved. 

20 In the phrase TH TOÔ kparaiov Kal dyiov uv peyáAov pýyos keAevoe . . 
signature which is affixed to the document. | 

21 Morso, of. cit., p 95; Patricolo, of. cit., p. 145ff. 

?? M. Amari, La guerra del Vespro Siciliano, 8th ed., Vol. I, p. 197. Other sessions of the 
Parliament and of the High Court of Sicily in the atrium of the Martorana are mentioned 
in documents of 1295, 1305, and 1330. See Del Vio, Privilegia Urbis Panormitanae, Palermo, 
1706, p. 110, and Mongitore, Historia Mansionis SS. Trinitatis, pp. 74, 194. 

23 The document of the foundation is not preserved, but the facts are proved by the 
Diploma of William III of 1194, in which earlier donations appear confirmed: see Morso, 
0p. cit., p. 99. 

24 Original document not preserved. There is, however, a copy taken by Mongitore 
and other Diplomas of the following year, 1143, which are contained in the archives of the 
Palatine Chapel; Garofalo, Tabularium, op. cit., p. 194. 'The income of the Martorana went 
to the Palatine Chapel as late as 1451 (Del Vio, of. cit., p. 322ff.). 

?5 Garofalo, Tabularium, op. cit., p. 20, no. 9. The document is in Greek. Cf. also 
Patricolo, of. cit., p. 145. 

25 M. Amari, Il viaggio di Mohammed Ebn Djobair. Nuova raccolta di scritture e documenti 
intorno alla dominazione degli Arabi in Sicilia, Palermo, 1851, p. 199; Jdem, in Arch. Stor. 

ltaliano, IV, app. n. 16, p. 40ff. An (incorrect) English translation of parts of Ibn Giobair's 
description in C. Waern, of. cit., p. 53ff., esp. p. 69. 

>” Excepting the top of the tower which perished in the earthquake of 1726. Accord- 
ing to Schwarz, of. cit., p. 109, the peculiar form of the top storey is derived from Laon. 

28 According to Patricolo's researches. His conclusions are borne out by the founda- 
tions which came to light in the later course of the work. 

29 The same ground plan appears in Sta. Trinità di Delia near Castelvetrano 
(Patricolo, “La Chiesa della Trinità di Delia presso Castelvetrano”, Arch. stor. Sicil., V, 


. and in Roger's 
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1880, p. 50ff.), in S. Giacomo la Mazzara and in (the reconstruction of) S. Antonio in 
Palermo. In Southern Italy examples from the tenth (S. Marco di Rossano, S. Pietro 
d’Otranto) and the eleventh century (Cattolica of Stilo, Sta. Lucia di Rapolla); the type 
was widely disseminated in the twelfth century (S. Andrea di Trani, Ognissanti in 
Valenziano, etc.). See Lojacono, “L’Architettura Bizantina in Calabria e Sicilia”, Attı 
del V. Congresso Internaz. di Studi Bizantini, Roma, 1940, II, p. 183ff. 

30 Fragments have been found by Patricolo; op. cit., p. 161. V 

31 Ibn Giobair speaks of the “Golden suns the effect of which blinds the eye”. 

32 Probably three; the west wall is destroyed. 

33 For this and the following see Patricolo, of. cit., p. 1491f. 

34 V. Rosso, Luoghi Sacri di Palermo, Palermo, s.d., p. 33. 

35 The carving, very inferior to that of the old capitals—which came from the Nor- 
man church of S. Antonio and the Confraternità of Sta. Caterina all’ Olivella and which 
are, probably, antique spoils—was done by Domenico Gaggini, a member of the well- 
known family of sculptors. 

36 Two of them have Arabic inscriptions. 

37 Demolished in the nineteenth century. l 

38 The window has now been restored in its original shape. Alterations to the doors 
have also been pulled down during recent restorations. 

39 The capitals were found in the Monastery. l 

40 The reconstruction of Serradifalco (op. cit., Pl. XXIII) followed mistakenly the 
ground plan of the Palatina, by inserting one more vault between the vault east of the 
cupola and the conch of the apse. This cannot be accepted, for the reason given above; it 
is also quite clear from the iconographical evidence that the apse must have been immedi- 
ately contiguous to the vault east of the cupola, with its mosaic of the adoring angels. 

41 Mosaic inscription under the middle window of the south wall. 

42 Traces were found by Patricolo under the pavement of 1738. 

43 Patricolo, op. cit., p. 160ff. 

44 Op. ciut., p. 168. gd 

45 Shchukarev, of. cit., p. 59; A. J. C. Hare, Cities of Southern Italy and Sicily, London, 
s.d., p. 488. , | 

46 The most complete description in Shchukarev, of. cit., p. 59f. l 

47 Slightly restored in the seventies. Golden ground and part of the surrounding 
inscription reset. The Greek inscription identical with those of Cefalù and the Palatina. 

48 This deviation from the main axis is not confined to the figure. The inscription 
(see the cross between the first and the last word) is also affected by it. 

49 Large patches of the ground restored. Jo 

50 Undergarment white, upper lilac; parts of this and the other figures of the Arch- 
angels were restored in the seventies, but within the original outlines. 

51 Undergarment dark blue, upper light green. 

52 Undergarment lilac, upper light blue. 

53 Undergarment white, upper light violet. 

54 See below. 

55 See above. A copy of the inscription in the Museuin. 

56 O IIPODHTHZ HEPEMHAZ. White and lilac. OYTOZ O OZ HMOQN OY AOTIZOHZETA1 
ETEPOZ IIPOZ AYTON. (Baruch iii, 36. 'T'he inscription identical with that of Ezekiel in the 
Palatina. 

de S moins HZAHAZ. Dark blue and green. 140Y H IIAPOENOZ EN PAZTPI 
ESEI KAI TEZEI YION. (Isa. vii, 14; the same text, even with the same deviations from the 
Septuagint: EZEI for AHYETAI and TESEI for TEZETAI, in the Palatina.) 
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58 0 IIPOOHTHZ AAYHA. Crown with white pendants; undergarment green with 
red seam, set with precious stones; mantle blue. KATABHZETAI QX YETOZ ENI HOKON. 
(Ps. Ixxi, 6. In the Palatina the same text, but longer). 

59 0 IIPOOHTHZ MQYZHS. Green and lilac. MPOGHTHN YMIN ANAZTHZEI KZ O 02 
EK TON AAEA®QN YMQN QX EME. (Variant of Deut. xviii, 15; in the Palatina a different 
text.) 

60 O IIPOÓOHTHZ ZAXAPHAX. Blue and green. XAIPE Zó0APA OYT'ATHP ZION KYPIZZE 
[KHPYZZEI] @YTATHP IAHM [IEPOYZAAHM] IAOY O BAXIAEYZ ZOY. (Zech. ix; 9. Identical 
with, but more complete than, the inscription of the Palatina.) 

61 0 IIPODHTHZ AANIHA. White leggings, red trousers, brown, short tunic, blue mantle. 
EOEQPOYN EQS OY [OTOY OI) OPONOI ETEOHZXAN KAI IIAAAIOZ HMEPON EKAOHZEN 
[EKA0HTO]. Dan. vii, 9. In the Palatina a different text. | 

62 O IIPOÓHTHZ EAIZZAIO“. Dark blue, lilac. TAAE AETEI KZ IAMAI TA YAATA TAYTA 
OYK EXTAI ETI EKEIOEN AIIOONHZKQN. 2 Kings ii, 21, with slight variations. The same 
text, with different variations, in the Palatina. 

63 O IIPOGHTHE HAIAZ. Green, brown mantle with fur trimmings. ZHAQN EZHAQKA 
KYPIQ 02 IIANTOKPATOPI. 1 Kings xix, 10. The word 0E2 is missing in the Septuagint. 
The Palatina has a different text. 

64... HEMOZ.—0 AP TABPIHA.—MP OY. Golden ground reset, inscription cut, figures 
restored in the 'eighties. The restoring was comparatively well done and the figures may 
pass as original. Gabriel wears an undergarment of silver and a greenish mantle. Mary 
dark blue and violet. | 

65 H YIIOIIANTH.—MP @Y—O A ZHMEON. Golden ground reset. Lower left of the 
Virgin's garment badly restored. Details of both figures slightly hardened. Some of 
the details, like the hand of Simeon which is visible through the covering mantle, recall 
details of the Cefalú mosaics. Mary blue and violet; Child blue and gold; Simeon dark 
blue and lilac. ! 

66 Restored, inscription illegible. Bearded Saint. | 

67 Restored, inscription illegible. Bearded Bishop. 

68 Badly restored. | 

69 Restored. Inscription (BABAAO) corrupt. The figure was probably Bacchus. 

70 Inscription half destroyed .... TIOZ. 

71 Inscription defaced. ‘The Florus opposite makes it, however, certain that the 
figure was Laurus. 

72 Inscription (. .. HKTOPAZ) corrupt. 

73 O ATIOZ IIAYAOZ. Slightly restored. Paul holds a book and is clad in blue himation 
em YS toga with greenish tinge. ‘The figure is an almost exact double of the figure at 

efalú. 

740 ATIOZ HAKOBOZ. Slightly restored. Holds a book, a peculiarity rare with St. 
James; undergarment violet, upper light green. 

75 A ATIOZ BAPOOAOMEOZ. Slightly restored. Holds a scroll; lilac and light green. 
The figure is a variant of the St. Peter at Cefalú. 

76 O ATIOZ SIMON. Slightly restored. Scroll; blue and white. Apart from the right 
contour, the figure is a replica of the Simon at Cefalù. 

77 O ATIO£Z METPOZ. Badly restored, especially the right thigh of the figure. Head 
and surrounding golden ground reset. Scroll and keys. Dark blue, ochre. Almost exact 
replica of the figure at Cefalù, but without the cross staff. 

78 0 ATIOZ ANAPEAZ. Restored, though not so badly as Peter. Cross staff. Violet, 
green. Variant of the Andrew at Cefalù. 

79 O ATIOZ OQMAZ. Slightly restored, scroll. Dark blue, light green. 
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800 ATIOZ DIANIMNOZ. Slightly restored. Scroll. Light blue, brownish lilac with 
green shades. Variant of Thomas at Cefalú, upper part and right contour almost identical. 

81 O AP MI. Slightly restored. Blue sticharion with golden pattern, golden scarf, white 
undergarment. This and the following figure rather short-legged. 

82 O AP TABPIHA, Slightly restored. Violet sticharion. 

83 There would not have been room for the throne of the Hetoimasia. 

84 O ATIOX HQAKHM. The inscription round the little apse: HI'AIIHZA KE EYIIPEIIEIAN 
OIKON SOY KE [KAI] TOIIQN [TONON] ZKHNOMATO? is reset; so is the golden ground round 
the figure, which is itself slightly restored. Dark blue and lilac. Left and right of the 
window: trees. 

85 7 ATIA ANNA.—TQ OIKQ SOY IIPEIIEI ATIAZMA KE [ KYPIE] EIX MAKPOTHTA HM[EP QN]. 
Slightly restored. Undergarment dark blue, maphorion red with gold. l } 

86 Waern, op. cit., p. 153 wrongly supposed an image of Christ in the main apse, in 
analogy with the present decoration of the Palatina. 

87 H XY CENNHZIX. Restored in parts, especially along the lower edges; a narrow 
strip at the left has been cut off, apparently in connection with the removal of the west 
wall. The figure of Joseph is now incomplete, and the composition in the left half fuller 
and heavier, because it lacks the neutralising and framing effect of an empty strip at the 
left. It seems that the west wall was originally a bit farther to the west than the present 
arch would indicate. See Patricolo’s reconstruction. | 

88 H KOIMEZIX. Slightly restored. Here too the outer (right) edge seems to have 
been cut off. The Apostles on the right are cut; even a part of the face of the top figure 
is affected. The right Angel is much nearer the edge than the left Angel, which makes the 
composition at present lopsided. 

3? See, for instance, Daphni, Kahrieh Djami, The Painter's Guide, etc. 

20 The vaults are decorated with a blue ground studded with golden stars. — ` 

91 O ATIOZ KHPOZ. Slightly restored. With scalpel and medicine box. White and lilac. 

|. 920 ATIOZ IQ. Slightly restored. Same attributes as Kyros, the figure somewhat 
taller. White and green. 


9a EPMOAAOS. Slightly restored; all three figures may pass as well preserved if 
somewhat hardened in the modelling. Brownish cassock. 

94 The same arrangement can be found in the Palatina, at Monreale and, indeed, 
in most Greek churches. The Anargyroi are always grouped together either in pairs or in 
groups of three. Their cultus was closely connected with that of the Virgin. It is probably 
for this reason that they occupy so distinguished a place in the programme of the 
Martorana. 


Le ITANKPATIOS. 
°° @) AAYPENTIOZ. 


97 ZTEOANOX. 


98 (03)... EAEHMON. Restored, inscription probably altered. 

99 Serradifalco, op. cit., Tav. XXIII, e and f. 

100 Patricolo, of. cit., p. 152, thinks that the original emplacement was on the de- 
stroyed inner west wall of the Naos. l , 

101 Op, cit. 152: *...i due quadri a musaico che oggi vediamo collocati nelle pareti 
della nuova chiesa ove furono senza dubbio trasportati, come ne fa fede il telaio in legname 
tuttavia attaccato al muro tolto insieme al musaico di uno di essi quadri.” In spite of this 
I think it likely that the two mosaics are to-day in their original places. There is no 
parallel for a transfer of mosaics previous to the nineteenth century which has not spoilt 
the mosaics altogether. 
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19? POTEPIOZ PH&.—IZ XZ. ‘The greater part of the figures well preserved. The 
lowest parts only are crudely and wrongly restored. Roger's figure must originally 
have ended a few inches beneath the lower end of the scarf: a part of the lower seam of his 
garment is still visible. The figure of Christ was also slightly lengthened: the hem of the 
undergarment and the feet are additions of the restorer. At the right edge of the mosaic a 
narrow strip was cut off, at the left a part of the original frame is preserved. Golden 
ground patched. Roger is clad in a blue dalmatic with golden omophorion, studded with 
pearls and precious stones; Christ in violet and dark blue. 

103 MP @Y.—IZ XX.—A40YAOY AEHZIZ ZOY l'EQPTIOY AMHP. On the scroll: 


-TON EK BAOPQN AEIMANTA TONAE MOI AOMON 
DEOPIION IIPOTIZTON APXONTQN OAQN 
TEKNON OYAATTOIZ IIANI'ENEI IIAZHZ BAABHZ 
NEMOIZ TE THN AYTPOZIN AMAPTHMATON 

EXEIZ TAP IZXYN QS OX MONOZ AOTE. 


(“ O Child, thou Holy Word, shield from all adversities George the first of all Archons 
who has erected this my house from the foundations, and grant him forgiveness of his sins, 
for thou, being the only God, hast the power.’’) Well preserved, with the exception of the 
bottom part and the right edge of the panel. Affected are the hem of Mary’s garment, 
part of the body of George (who now looks like a turtle) and part of the celestial sphere, 
which are all very clumsily restored. Mary: blue, violet, red shoes; George red and gold; 
Christ blue. 

104 Compare, for instance, the Presentation in the Temple in the two churches. 

105 Compare the Presentation and the Nativity. 
__ 19$ Here in a somewhat amplified form. The small filling rosettes have four sub- 
sidiary petals between the main leaves. | 

107 All the inscriptions of the mosaics executed by these artists are in Greek with the 
exception of the bilingual text in the open book of the Pantocrator at Cefalú. 
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THE FOUNDATIO.N 


a. DOCUMENTS | 

HE Cathedral and Monastery Church of Monreale! which looks down on 

Palermo from its pedestal of steep hills, is a royal foundation. It derived 

its name of “Sancta Maria Nova in Monte Regali" from a park and 
castle, erected in the neighbourhood by Roger II in the *fifties of the twelfth 
century?. Roger's grandson, William II, dedicated a part of the royal pleasure 
ground to the new foundation, which included in its precincts an object of high 
importance in the history of the Sicilian Church, namely the small chapel of 
Hagia Kyriaka?, which had been the See of the Greek Metropolitan of Palermo 
in Saracenic times4, The fact that the new church was erected “super Sanctam 
Kiriakam”, a fact repeatedly stressed in contemporary documents of the most 
official character5, played its part in the intricate pattern of ecclesiastical policy 
connected with the new foundation. It seems to have been aimed at establishing 
or rather reviving the continuity of the metropolitan tradition. 

The documents of the foundation are preserved almost complete*. ‘The 
foundation is first mentioned in a charter of Archbishop Nicholas of Messina, 
of March 1st, 1174, in which the archbishop cedes the episcopal jurisdiction 
over, and the possessions of, the monastery of Sta. Maria de Maniace (erected 
by Queen Margaret, William II’s mother)’ to the monastery... “quod 
Dominus noster Guilelmus Sanctissimus rex... statuit edificare... prope 
felicem urbem Panormi” 8. This cession was confirmed at the end of the same 
year by Pope Alexander III, in a document in which the Pope first used the 
phrase—always recurring in later documents — super sanctam Kuriacam”?. 
The next Papal Bull (Ex debito suscepti regiminis) bears date of the following day, 
December 30th, 1174, and reveals the exceptional character of the new founda- 
tion!®, The Pope expresses his pleasure at the news of the foundation (which 
has reached him both through the king’s letters and by rumour) of the monastery 
of St. Mary which the king is erecting super Sanctam Kuriacam, and promotes 
it to the status of an abbatia nullius, subject to the Pope alone ‘The Pope re- 
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nounces even the right to try delinquencies of the abbot or to hear his appeals 
himself; all jurisdiction is to be in the hands of a court of ecclesiastics of Sicily, 
set up by the king in his capacity of hereditary Papal Legate. No ecclesiastic is 
to interfere with the rights and privileges of the church and the monastery. 
The abbot can erect oratories wherever he wishes on his properties, which he is 
to administer without outside intervention. The abbot may, furthermore, try 
his subjects, both clergy and laity, for crimes falling under canon law. Any 
rights held by other ecclesiastics over any church or tenement given to the king’s 
new abbey shall be surrendered to the abbot without reservation. The new 
monastery is to follow the rule of St. Benedict and the abbot is conceded the use 
of full episcopal insignia and the right to give the episcopal benediction after 
Mass. 

This Bull was confirmed on January 14th, 117611, with the addition of two 
clauses: namely, that the abbot was to be consecrated, with the king’s per- 
mission, by any bishop or archbishop he might choose, and that the monastery 
was to pay an annual cess of 100 Sicilian Taris to Rome. 

The first and main charter to be issued by King William II himself, the 
original endowment of the monastery, is dated Monreale, August 15th, 117612, 
The charter is modelled on Roger II's great donation to St. John of the Hermits!? 
and repeats verbatim whole passages of that document. The abbot of the mon- 
astery, in which the Benedictine rule of La Cava!* shall be observed, is to be 
elected freely from the inmates of the monastery by the congregation and to be 
presented to the king for approval. Possessions and privileges are lavished on 
the monastery: the Castella of lato, Corleone and Calatrasi; the Casale of 
Bulchar; a mill below the abbey; the churches of St. Kiriaka and St. Silvester 
with their possessions, 5t. Clement at Messina, St. Mary of Macla in Calabria 
and St. Maur at Rossano; the whole city of Bitetto near Bari in Apulia; and 
properties at Palermo and fisheries on the coast. The monastery is to be exempt 
from taxes and is to receive free timber from the whole kingdom, to have free 
pasturage in the royal domains and, in transit, on the lands of all barons and 
ecclesiastics. The abbot is to be sole justiciar of all the lands and tenements of 
the Church, acquired or to be acquired in future. 

Extensive transfer of properties was necessary before these grants could be 
put into effect. The main sufferer seems to have been the Archbishop of Palermo, 
Walter of the Mill, who, by a document of March, 1177, Ind. X.!5, had to 
cede Corleone and several other churches to Monreale. He got in exchange 
Calces and Brucato from his brother Bartholomew, Bishop of Agrigento, and the 
Casale of Baida from the king. He had furthermore to acknowledge that the 
Abbot of Monreale was exempt from archiepiscopal jurisdiction. 

In the meantime the monastery had been colonised by monks from La 
Cava, the Cluniac monastery of the Holy Trinity near Salerno!$. According 
to the Chronicle of Cavat”, representatives of the king came to La Cava in 
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1176 with letters and gifts, to ask Abbot Benincasa to colonise the new monastery 
of Monreale with monks from his congregation. The abbot complied with this 
wish in the shortest possible time: in the spring of 1176 a hundred monks set 
out from La Cava under the leadership of Pater Theobaldus and arrived, 
together with the king's envoys, in Palermo on March 20th, 1176. They were 
welcomed by the king and conducted to Monreale, where Theobald became 
the first abbot18 of the new Cluniac community?*. | | 
The great charter of King William was by no means the final donation. 
More grants of lands and churches in Sicily followed in 1178°°, 11827, 1 183 °°, 
118428, 118524, and on the Italian mainland, in 11777°, 1180%, and 11822", 
The extensive territories of the monastery were administered with the help of 
privileges granted by the Crown: monks crossing the Straits of Messina on 
business were exempt from payment?8, Plaieae, that is registers, of lands and 
serfs29 were drawn up by royal notaries and royal edicts fostered the colonisation 
of the church lands??, But material wealth was not all that the king desired to 
secure for his favourite foundation. In 1181 the Abbot of Monreale was granted 
the episcopal rights (formerly held by the Bishop of Anglona) over the great 
Basilian monastery of St. Elias of Carbone*!, and with this acquired control 
over the Greek cloisters in a part of Lucania. The main move, however, was 
yet to come. Since Alexander III's Bull of December goth, 1174, Monreale 
had virtually been a bishopric, and a very powerful one at that. Although there 
is no evidence that Monreale had the formal status of a bishopric prior to 1183, 
the first abbot, Theobald, was in fact styled and addressed as “Episcopus et 
Abbas” several times?2, even by people like Walter of the Mill, who cannot be 
supposed to have gone out of their way to honour the abbot of the De 
abbey. But now, in 1183, Monreale—the name first appears 1n this document 
— was made an archbishopric by Pope Lucius III. Abbot William ** is addressed 
by the Pope in his Bull Cum tanta ergo pia opera of February 4th, 11833, as 
“Frater Villigelmus Montis Regalis Archiepiscopus". In the Bull Lıcet 
Dominus, given on the next day, February 5th, 1183 °°, the Pope formally 
constitutes Monreale an archiepiscopal see. After praising the king for the 
grandeur of the newly-built monastery and church (“ut simile opus per aliquem 
regem factum non fuerit a diebus antiquis”)*” Lucius II establishes a metro- 
politan see in the monastery, conceding the archiepiscopal pallium to its abbot 
and subjecting the see of Catania to the new archbishopric. The Pope is at 
pains to explain that, although it was unusual to set up two archbishoprics so 
close together as Palermo and Monreale, the new dignity of Monreale would 
injure no one's rights38, since all the possessions of the new archbishop were 
already held with full episcopal jurisdiction??. All the concessions of the king 
are ratified, the rights and properties are confirmed, especially the rights granted 
by other bishops and archbishops. The pallium was to be used. at dedications 
of churches, consecrations of bishops, ordinations of priests, on the anniversaries 
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of the archbishop’s own consecration, and during High Mass on specified feast- 
days*?. Another Bull of the same date once more confirms William’s Charter of 
Endowment of 1176 and enumerates the donations, bringing them up to date*!. 
The spiritual power of the archbishopric was still further extended in 1188 4?, 
when the bishopric of Syracuse was subjected to Monreale. Monreale’s posses- 
sions now comprised a considerable domain in the Val di Mazzara, round lato, 
Corleone and Calatrasi; several casalia outside this compact region; four 
churches in or near Palermo, the Benedictine abbey of Maniace, two churches 
at Messina, six churches and monasteries in Calabria, the Basilian Archimandra 
of Lucania, two churches at Brindisi and the entire city of Bitetto in Apulia 43. 
This was the greatest extent of spiritual and secular power which was ever 
reached by Monreale. The death of its founder and benefactor, William II, 
on November 18th, 1189, checked its growth and all the Archbishop of Monreale 
could in future hope to do was to try to keep his goods and privileges. These 
privileges were confirmed and renewed, it is true, by Henry VI and Constance 
in 1195** and by Innocent III in 119845, but other documents of the Hohen- 
staufen period clearly show the precarious situation of the archbishopric, the 
worldly possessions of which were assailed from all quarters. There is evidence 
that some possessions were wrenched from the monastery by force*f, that 
the jurisdiction was infringed*’, that properties were scattered 28. and that dis- 
sension was rife in the monastery itself*% And, although Pope Innocent III 
declared Monreale in 1200 the “filia specialis”50 of the Roman Church and 
threatened everyone who infringed its rights, the process of decay was not to 
be stopped. Frederick II had to repeat the edicts of his father, ordering his 
subjects to restore alienated possessions to the monastery, and to respect its 
rights?!; Manfred and the Pope did the same5?; but the prestige and the power 
of the archbishopric were irrevocably gone after William’s death53. It had been a 
monument of William’s piety and an instrument of his ecclesiastical policy. 
After his death it became his sepulchre5* and, as it has been rightly called, the 
Sepulchre of the Norman era55, 


b. INTERPRETATION : 

These are the facts to be gleaned from contemporary documents. They are 
somewhat puzzling and need a good deal of interpretation. It is not too much 
to say that the final position of the monastic archbishopric of Monreale, attained 
in 1183, was unique. Everything in the early history of the foundation seems to 
lead up to the attainment of the final aim, which, however, was carefully dis- 
guised for nine years. The most influential dignitaries of the Sicilian Church, 
especially Archbishop Walter of Palermo, could not but feel greatly injured by 
the king's move, which may be described almost as a coup d'état, and they were 
not slow to realise it. The Pope, on the other hand, was all in favour of the 
king's plan, which he did everything possible to foster. The Pope's favour out- 
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lasted even William’s lifetime: Popes (and Emperors) of the thirteenth century 
seemed to be bent on upholding the foundation, which was quite openly assailed 
from many quarters. . 

There is evidence that contemporaries and later writers who did not belong 
to the circle concerned intimately with the new archbishopric, wondered about 
the motives which might have prompted the king in his enterprise. Legends 
grew up apace to explain the existence and the magnificence of the foundation. 
The Virgin59 was said to have appeared to King William, sleeping in his deer 
park after a hunt, and to have indicated to him the hiding-place of his father’s 
treasures. The treasures were found near by, and the king was ordered by the 
Virgin to spend them in building a great church in her honour near the place. 
The motifs of this legend are not very original: both the apparition and the 
treasure occur in other legends connected with costly foundations?*. Other 
explanations given by contemporary and later chroniclers are the piety of the 
king—which is not to be doubted, but does not explain the setting up of an 


archbishopric encroaching on Walter’s rights—and his childless marriage. Richard 


of San Germano relates®® that William built and endowed the magnificent 
monastery in the hope of remedying his childless state by divine intervention. 
As, however, the foundation took place prior to 1174 and the king’s marriage 
only in 1177, the guess is well off the mark. But Richard, who wrote some fifty 
years after the death of King William, drops in his narrative some hints which, 
although based on Court gossip, may lead somewhat nearer a sound explanation 
of the aims which William had in mind when he founded Monreale. Speaking 
of the hatred which the two “familiares praecipui” of the king, the mightiest 
men in the kingdom, namely Archbishop Walter of Palermo and the Vice- 
Chancellor Matthew of Ajello, nursed against each other, Richard states quite 
plainly that Matthew persuaded the king to set up an archbishopric “ante 
portas” in order to reduce Walter’s power and influence; and that Walter 
recognised the hand of his enemy in this move and waited patiently until he 
found an opportunity for revenge??. The continuation of Richard’s story 1s 
rather fantastic and his version of the circumstances which led to the foundation 
of Monreale cannot be accepted at its face value. But the Court gossip which 
he recorded contains a measure of truth. In order to arrive at an understanding 
of the whole affair, it is necessary to go back to the years of William's infancy. 

The internal troubles of the reign of William I—the father of the founder 
of Monreale—had not ceased with his death in 1166. His widow, Margaret, 
was at the very beginning of her regency faced with grave difficulties arising 
from the feuds of the magnates of the realm. She intended to meet the obstruc- 
tion by installing foreign dignitaries, especially recommended to her by her 
uncle, the Archbishop of Rouen, in the highest offices of the kingdom. Stephen 
de la Perche became Chancellor and Archbishop of Palermo, and Peter of 
Blois was appointed tutor to the young King William II. Both, however, had 
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to lay down their offices after two years and were forced to leave the country 
precipitately; unpleasant experiences, which Peter never forgot9!. Amid 
serious riots the Queen Dowager had to acquiesce, in 1160, in the investiture of 
the Englishman Walter of the Mill as Archbishop of Palermo®?. In vain did she 
try afterwards to use her influence and her money at the Papal Court in order 
to prevent the sanction of the tumultuous election. Walter’s influence and that 
of his party outweighed hers; the feudal party had won its greatest victory $3. 
But the Royalist party had weathered more than one storm before this; and 
even now they succeeded in the course of time in getting a fair share in the new 
cabinet. They found an able and devoted leader in the Protonotary Matthew 
of Ajello, who had been a follower of Majo and an adviser to the queen and 
the late king, and who now became Vice-Chancellor. Matthew, the principal 


opponent of Walter, may be called the head of the nationalist party and especi- - 


ally the promoter of the interests of the towns of the Regno as against the 
Barons** Walter and Matthew seem to have held contrary views on almost 
every political question: in the quarrel about Thomas a Becket ®5, in the marriage 
scheme with the Hohenstaufen, which was violently opposed by Matthew and 
finally brought about by Walter in 1185, and especially in all matters of ecclesi- 
astical policy $5. 

Such was the state of affairs in the royal Curia when William II came of 
age in 1172. He had to decide which way to go: to yield to the power of the 
feudal party, the barons and prelates, whose exponent Walter was; or to take a 
firm stand against the grandees and curtail the influence of the mighty arch- 
bishop. In accordance with his whole character, William chose neither way 
wholeheartedly”. He preferred to balance the two chief powers against each 
other and refrained from drastic measures. Walter had, after all, been his tutor, 
after Peter's flight, and William, although he loved him rather the less for that, 
did not choose to challenge him openly, an undertaking which might have proved 
dangerous. The scheme he evolved met the crafty Walter with his own weapons. 
The foundation of a new archbishopric close to the see of Palermo seemed an 
appropriate means for impairing Walter's power without effecting an open 
break. In this diplomatic scheme the king was certainly assisted by Matthew, 
and this appears to be the historical foundation for Richard of San Germano's 
statement. 

But Richard takes too personal a view. In the whole matter, more was at 
stake than the personal position of Walter or the triumph of Matthew. The 
erection of the new archbishopric aided the king in reducing the aristocratic 
independence of the feudal prelates who had freed themselves, during the dis- 
turbances of the regency, to a large extent not only from the superintendence 
of the Crown, but also from that of Rome itself. William had to see to it if he 
wanted to exercise his rights and powers as a Papal Legate98. In this he could 
rely on the Pope's assistance. Alexander III and his followers must have been 
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all in favour of curtailing the independence of the Sicilian Church. Crown and 
Papacy were, furthermoie, equally interested in creating a link for direct inter- 
course®®, The most suitable intermediary seemed to both a Cluniac monastery 
whose abbot was to become an archbishop, exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
Sicilian clergy. The Cluniacs had always been fervent supporters of the Papacy, 
and friendly relations had always existed, 'on the other hand, between the 
Sicilian Crown and the Benedictines. William had visited Monte Cassino and 
La Cava several times”0, 

The agreed solution must have seemed ideal from another point of view as 
well: the king in this manner evaded the difficulties which would have con- 
fronted him, had he been obliged to institute a chapter which was to elect the 
archbishop, from his Sicilian prelates. By installing monks in Monreale, he 
instituted a chapter independent of the feudal clergy and, as a natural result 
of the envy caused all round, on rather bad terms with them. The setting 
up of a monastery also helped to disguise the king's plans for a considerable 
time; and it was only after nine or even ten years of patient diplomacy that 
William dared to come into the open with the new archbishopric. In the mean- 
time he could pursue his policy step by step; and when he attained his end, his 
foundation was safely established. 

This lengthy diplomacy seems to be typical of William “the Good”, the 
“Christianissimus Rex”. A similar attitude, with its mixture of shrewdness, 
caution and ingenuousness, is to be seen in the part he played in the peace 
conference of Venice, in his negotiations with Henry 11 of England, and, finally, 
in the first stages of his policy towards Byzantium. It took him a long time to © 
get where he wanted, and he often lost greater advantages by slowly and 
obstinately pursuing the aims he had set himself. It became clear after his death 
how much he had erred by being too clever. 

His ecclesiastical policy was of this kind; it has been censured by Peter of 
Blois, and it may have been the reason why his follower Tancred had to give 
up the Legateship by the Concordat of Gravina in 1192. It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that William was hardly more than eighteen years old when 
he embarked on the scheme of Monreale. The plan may have developed gradu- 
ally, and the creation of an archbishopric in Monreale may not have been part 
of the original scheme. But the final object seems to emerge by 1175 at latest, 


for in that year we meet with the first indications of Walter’s resistance. The 


provision made by the Pope early in 117671 for the consecration of the abbot of 
Monreale by any bishop or archbishop he might choose, with the permission 
of the king, was clearly aimed at eliminating Walter’s influence and checking his 
real or anticipated resistance. And well might he be supposed to bear none too 
good a will towards the new foundation, to which he had to give up a con- 
siderable part of the property of his church (including the important region of 
Corleone) "? and, in addition, a substantial amount of juridical and ecclesiastical 
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power. From this time onwards every step forward had to be taken in opposition 
to Walter”3, and it seems that at times the ecclesiastical peace of the Regno was 
seriously endangered. This can be gleaned from the wording of Lucius III's 
Bull of 118374; the elaborate introduction about the Papal power and the 
admonitions for the preservation of harmony and unity within the Church, 
followed by the statement that, although it may seem unusual to set up two 
archbishoprics so close to each other, nobody would be harmed by the new see, 
are undoubtedly meant for Walter’s benefit. On the other hand, the perpetual 
recurrence of the expression “super Sanctam Kiriakam” was clearly aimed at 
establishing a connection with the ancient metropolitan see of Palermo which 
had drawn its title from Sancta Kiriaka?9, The new archbishopric was in this 
way represented, at least by implication, as the real and traditional metropolis 
of Palermo. The new church was, moreover, consecrated under the same title 
as Walter’s cathedral in Palermo—which was just then being rebuilt in the 
most splendid form by the archbishop. Both churches were thus dedicated in 
the title of the Assumptio Sanctae Mariae? 9. 

It was in keeping with these aspirations that Monreale was built on such a 
grand scale and decorated and endowed so lavishly. It is also clear that William 
wanted the building and the decoration of the new church completed in the 
shortest possible time: the sumptuous and imposing cathedral was intended to 
present a. fait accompli to the enemies of the scheme. ‘There is something about 
the building of this church which recalls the building of the Pyramids: the task 
of completing it could not be left to successors or later generations. And it may 
be taken as a counter-move that just at that time Walter began to rebuild his 
own cathedral at Palermo with a view to outshining the splendour of the rival 
metropolis ??. 

The case of Monreale was well known in contemporary ecclesiastical circles. 
It was, for instance, familiar in England”*, and it is from Canterbury that we 
receive the final confirmation of the interpretation sketched above. In the 
Allegationes Conventus Cantuariensis contra praecedentia Capitula, of 1198, the case of 
Monreale is quoted as a warning example: The king, if in perpetual disagree- 
ment with the Archbishop of Canterbury, and unable to come to terms with him, 
might set up a rival archbishopric at Lambeth, just as King William of Sicily 
had installed a new archbishop at Monreale, outside the walls of Palermo”??. 
This testimony from distant Canterbury is as clear as can be desired; it shows 
that William’s move was widely understood. Confronted with this statement the 
Pope's attempt to reason away the capitis diminutio of Walter sounds rather futile. 

It is a logical outcome of all this that the new foundation was constantly 
assailed from all sides, before and after William’s death. It was an intrusion on 
older rights, and it needed perpetual confirmations, vetoes and threats from 
the side of the Popes as well as from that of the Sicilian monarchs to ward off 
the assailants. | 
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The political importance of the new foundation does not altogether exclude 
the possibility of pious motives having also played their part in the king's enter- 
prise. It is certain that William, a very religious man, regarded the church and 
the monastery as his personal creations and took a pious interest in them. He 
had. himself portrayed in two of the mosaic panels of the church and on one 
of the capitals of the cloisters, in the act of being crowned by Christ and of 
offering a model of the church to the Virgin. He wanted to be buried in the 
church together with his father and other members of his family. He intended 
Monreale to be the Saint Denis of the Hautevilles. 

But Monreale never became another Saint Denis. William 11 died childless 
in 1189, and was the last Sicilian ruler to be buried in Monreale. After his 


death the Cathedral of Palermo regained its position as the principal church 


of the Regno. It is in the Cathedral of Palermo and not at Monreale that 
Henry VI, Constance and Frederick 11 were buried. And even Roger IPs 
tomb was set up at Palermo?9, 

The later history of Monreale is the story of its steady decline in ecclesiastical 
and political importance. For about a century longer the abbey kept something 
of its dignity, although steps were soon taken to ensure the primacy of the 
Cathedral of Palermo. In 1263 Monreale had to exchange its original title of 
the Assumption—which it had in common with Palermo—for that of the 
Annunciation?!. And soon enough the ephemeral splendour was swallowed up 
by the monastic and provincial atmosphere of an establishment fuor? [e mura. 
it is, however, thanks to this diminution of its ecclesiastical importance that 
Monreale preserved its original shape to such an extent that it ranks to-day 
among the best-preserved monuments of twelfth-century architecture and 
decoration. 


THE BUILDING 


a. DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE 

The documentary evidence, revealing as it is for the conditions and circum- 
stances of the foundation, yields very little information on the actual progress 
of the work, whether of the building itself or of the decoration. 

It is hardly necessary to refute Gravina's theory?? according to which the 
church was a Byzantine building of the sixth century, only restored and re- 
decorated by William II. The theory is based on a change of workmanship in 
the stone masonry of the walls, especially the south wall; but differences like 
that to be seen at Monreale occur in almost all Romanesque cathedrals, 
and there can be no doubt that William erected church and monastery “a 
fundamentis". However, the exact date of the beginning of the work can hardly 
be settled beyond dispute. The first mention of the monastery in Arch- 
bishop Nicholas of Messina's charter of March ist, 1174, does not neces- 
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sarily imply that the work of building had in fact begun. The document only 
says that “... Willigelmus statuit aedificare... monasterium" 83. William 
himself, on the other hand, says in his Chrysobullon of 1176 that he had built the 
monastery at the beginning of his reign?*. As William came to the throne in 
1172 and as he speaks of the building in the past tense, 1t may be inferred that 
work had indeed begun as early as 1172 or 1173. The Pope's letter of December 
20th, 1174, speaks of the monastery as being under construction??, That the work 
proceeded quickly can be concluded from the fact that in the spring of 1176 
the buildings were ready to receive the monks from La Cava®® who came to 
colonise the monastery; moreover, in February, 1183, the Pope praised the king 
for having built monastery and church in so splendid a manner and in so short 
a time”. This is, however, no definite evidence of the completion of the church 
at that date. It is probable that the main building was finished in the rough 
at the end of the seventies; but the work went on, and it seems that parts of the 
church and its decoration were never completed at all in Norman times. The 
left tower of the west front, for instance, was apparently never finished 88, while 
the pavement of the nave and aisles was laid only in the sixteenth and nineteenth 
centuries; some capitals were left in the rough until 1839, and the incrustation 
of the walls of the aisles was added only in 1840. Considering these facts 1t can 
be assumed that the work was not completed in 1189 when William's death 
and the troubled times that followed interrupted 1t. Work was resumed under 
Frederick II, who had the cloisters finished, but does not seem to have done 
anything on a large scale in the church itself. 

This is all the evidence as to the date of the building that can be gleaned 
from documents. ‘The building itself does not yield any dated inscriptions, and 
the only date relating to the decoration of the church is that of 1186, contained 
in an inscription on the bronze doors of Bonnano of Pisa. ‘This date is important 
because it corroborates the evidence which goes to show that work in the 
cathedral was going on in the second half of the ’eighties. For the mosaics them- 
selves we have no documentary evidence at all5?; but there are two dedicatory 
images of King William among the mosaics which must have been set during 
his lifetime and which, together with iconographic and stylistic considerations, 
will have to serve as the starting-point for dating the rest of the decoration. 


b. DESCRIPTION 


MONASTIO BUILDINGS AND CLOISTERS 

Of the vast ensemble which constituted the monastery of the twelfth 
century, only the cathedral, the cloisters and some parts of the monastic build- 
ings? have retained more or less their original aspect; all the remainder was 
repeatedly rebuilt or destroyed. There is evidence?! that in front of the cathe- 
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dral was an open atrium surrounded by arcades; but nothing remains. The 
general arrangement of the existing group of buildings?? is, however, to-day 
very much the same as it was in the twelfth century. The cathedral, orientated 
due east, forms the north wall of the central cloisters; these are surrounded by 
monastic buildings on the remaining three sides. The east wing contains the 
archiepiscopal palace, the south the dormitory, and the west, now completely 
rebuilt, the refectories, hospitals and other monastic buildings. ‘To the north 
of the church stands to-day the archiepiscopal Seminary, erected in 1591, which 
probably occupies the site of the original royal suite?3, The best preserved and 
the most impressive part of the monastic buildings is the cloister with its wealth 
of sculptured columns and capitals?^ carrying heavy pointed arches. A small 
baldachino with a well is set into the south-west corner of the square. The 216 
columns, fourfold in the corners, twin down the sides, are ornamented in varied 
designs, ranging from smooth polished shafts or simple fluting to spiral and zig- 
zag ornamentation, inlay of mosaic and intricate carving. The capitals of the 
twin columns are frequently treated as one piece, especially where they contain 
figural sculptures. A variety of different hands and styles can be discerned in 
the work, but as the different styles on the north, east and west sides do not 
appear in connected groups or in any kind of progressive arrangement, the 
diversity does not seem to be the outcome of an activity protracted through a 
long period, but to be due rather to the collaboration of different workers and 
even different schools at the same time. The capitals of the south side, however, 
are more uniform and show the neo-classic tendencies of a later period; they 
were probably executed in the first half of the thirteenth century. 

The main part of the work, however, was certainly done in William Ile 
time. This is proved by the dedicatory image on one of the twin capitals which 
shows the king offering the church to the seated Virgin. The inscription of 
this capital: REX QUI CUNCTA REGIS SICULI DATA SUSCIPE REGIS 
does not give William’s name; but the king offering a model of the church to the 
Virgin can only be William, since none but he could lay claim to be the founder. 
The greater number of the figure capitals, especially those with religious 
subjects, are stylistically closely related to the dedicatory image, in spite of all 
the differences of workmanship. Thus, the conclusion that most of the work 
was carried out under William himself can hardly be doubted. 

Some of these capitals show compositions which are clearly influenced by 
those of the corresponding mosaics inside the cathedral. The mosaics, there- 
fore, must have existed when the capitals were made—that is, in the time of 
William. One of these capitals shows the Holy Women at the Tomb, another 
the Descent of Christ into Limbo. In the first the corresponding mosaic is copied 
even to the exact position of the Holy Women’s heads, the direction of their 
glances and the attitudes of the sleeping guards?*. Other capitals are less closely 
related to the mosaics, but even in the choice of subjects the influence of the 
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mosaics is obvious. The religious subjects contain scenes from the Old Testa- 
ment (Adam and Eve in Paradise, their Expulsion, their First Labour, Sacrifice 
of Cain and Abel, Slaying of Abel, Death of Cain, Building of the Ark, the Flood, 
Noah’s Drunkenness, Blessing of Isaac, Jacob’s Flight, Jacob’s Dream and the 
stories of Joseph and Samson), figures of the four great Prophets, scenes from the 
New Testament (Annunciation, Visitation, Nativity, Adoration of the Magi 
and the Shepherds, Massacre of the Innocents, Baptism, Descent into Limbo, 
the Holy Women at the Tomb, and the Ascension), illustrations of the Parables, 
such as the Parable of Lazarus and the Rich Man, scenes from the Lives of the 
Apostles, and the Life of the Baptist. The range of subjects is wider in the 
capitals than in the mosaics. In the capitals appear also purely Western subjects 
like Church and Synagogue, Agnus Dei, the Death of the Good and the Wicked, 
the Hunt of St. Eustace, and even secular motifs such as the Labours of the 
Months, illustrations to the Physiologus, Virtues and Vices, Battle Scenes and 
Figures of Fighting Animals. The later group of capitals, those sculptured in 
the first half of the thirteenth century, show several classical motifs such as 
Tritons, Hippocampi, Putti, Vintage scenes, Monsters, and even one Mithraic 


scene. Classical and Gothic characteristics mix in the purely decorative capitals. ` 


One of these late capitals®® has an artist's signature: EGO ROMANUS FILIUS 
COSTANTINUS MARMURARIUS. The fact that this inscription—the only 
signature on any of the capitals—appears on a comparatively simple and second- 
rate work of the later style, would seem to indicate that this is the spot where 
work was resumed in the thirteenth century. The Sicilian spelling of the words 
marmurarius and. Costantinus as well as the inability of the stonemason to form the 
genitive of his father's name show that the master was a Sicilian, and it is 
perhaps possible to identify the sculptor, or rather his father, whose name occurs 
in a document of 1202 in which he calls himself “Constantinus dictus Marmor- 
arius, frater olim Magistri Simonis Marmorarii de civitate Panormi"??. It 
appears from this document that Constantinus was an old man in 1202, and 
thus a date in the first half of the thirteenth century would well fit the work of 
his son. The inscription, appearing as it does on a capital later in style than the 
bulk of the work, corroborates the conclusion that the main work was done 
before 1189. The work in the cloisters was probably suspended during the 
disturbances of the "nineties and resumed only under Frederick II, when peace 
and prosperity had returned to the island **. 


THE CHURCH 

The vast cathedral itself?? belongs to the usual type of late Norman church. 
Like its nearest parallels, the cathedrals of Messina and Palermo, the churches 
of Sant'Annunziata dei Catalani at Messina and the Rocceletta in Calabria, and 
like its forerunners of the type of the Palatine Chapel, it is a combination of a 
Latin basilica and a Greek cross-in-square church, the latter serving as the 
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sanctuary. But the enormous size—it is 308 feet in length and 131 feet in width— 


induced the architect to do without vaults except for the apses and the presby- 
tery, and to cover the building with an open roof. This open roof is a normal 
feature as regards the basilican half of the church; but it is unusual as regards 
the eastern part with its centralised ground plan, usually surmounted by a 
cupola and cross-vaults. The departure from this rule, which was still adhered 
to in the Palatine Chapel and in the Annunziata at Messina, had important 
consequences as regards the treatment of the pillars and walls, and consequently 
the arrangement of the decoration. The walls could be made lighter and 
thinner, with many windows and without any strengthening elements, since 
they did not carry the weight of vaults; and the pillars could be treated as parts 
of the walls themselves. The architects, however, wanted to preserve the 
aesthetic effect of a cupola in the central part of the building. This was done 
by heightening the central square and surmounting it with a square lantern, 
pierced by large windows. Seen from outside this superstructure is almost 
equal in height to the towers of the facade. In the ground plan these façade 
towers protrude laterally as far as the transepts. They enclose between them an 
open porch at the west end, and between the north-west tower and the northern 
transept there is an open arcade!99, 

The most impressive aspect of the church is that of the eastern end, with 
the three apses adding their plastic weight to the towering mass of the central 
square and of the high transepts. This view may be called the proper facade 
of the cathedral. It dominates the hill as seen from Palermo, and its grandeur 
is enhanced by the elaborate polychrome decoration of intersecting pointed 
arches and niches, supported and framed by columns and filled with ornamental 
bands and circles, which form a magnificent inlay of reddish brown on a light 
ground!9!, As the walls of this eastern façade rise almost as high as the roofs, 
the absence of a cupola is hardly felt. | 

The impression of the interior (Pls. 59, 60), seen from the west door, is that 
of a vast basilica. The nave, with its arcading of nine huge columns!?? on either 
side, is three times as wide as the aisles. The resulting impression of unusual 
width is heightened by the fact that the ogival arcades are very widely spaced and 
very high, linking the well-lit aisles to the nave and making the whole of the 
western part appear as one large hall. This hall is separated from the eastern 
part by a comparatively low triumphal arch. The separation of the two parts 
must have been almost complete when the screen or iconostasis was still standing 
on the dividing line between the eastern and the western sections of the church. 
In addition to this, the triumphal arch between the nave and the crossing has 
the same function as a soffit in stage scenery: looking eastward from the nave, 
the beholder sees only the rising walls of the square lantern with its profusion 
of light, and is not aware that the cupola, which he expects as the crowning 
feature of the whole, is missing. 
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The low dividing arch serves furthermore to underline the height of the 
sanctuary and the apse. As in the Palatina, the arches of the central square are 
differentiated in height. But unlike the earlier arrangement in the Palace 
Chapel, these arches spring all from the same cornice and the variation in height 
is brought about by a differentiation in the treatment of the pointed arches. 
The western arch is the lowest; next in height come the arches which unite the 
transepts with the central square. But the highest arch in the entire building is 
the eastern arch of the crossing, which gives access to the presbytery and the 
apse. These parts of the building are, in fact, much higher than the nave and as 
high as the walls of the central square. The height of the presbytery and the 
apse is further underlined by their narrowness: the side walls project in two 
steps which can be measured by the eye. The apse is framed by these projecting 
angles and by the arches they carry, like a framed icon. It adds to the impression 
of dominating height in presbytery and apse that the main cornice, which 
separates the conch of the apse from its cylindrical base, is placed one whole 
storey higher than the cornices in the western parts of the church. The eye 
of the beholder is invited to swerve upwards, towards the dominating image of 
the Pantocrator in the main apse. The cornice binds the apse proper and the 


adjoining bay of the presbytery together in one unit, making the latter appear ` 


as part of an enlarged apse. 

In this way the apse supplants the cupola as the dominating feature of the 
whole building. The increase in height towards the east effectively counteracts 
the diminution in perspective which would have resulted had the apse been of 
the same height as the nave!1??, But the apse is not only optically joined to the 
nave; the union of the two parts of the building is also effectively stressed by the 
wall-like character of the pillars which support the central square. The western 
pair of these pillars appears as a continuation of the walls of the nave; their 
greater bulk is scarcely indicated by their slight projection forward towards the 
central axis of the nave, a projection which is, moreover, dissimulated by the 
rounded edges of the mosaic crust. In addition, the elevation by five steps of 
the solea or crossing is protracted into the nave, in this way dissembling the seam 
between the two parts of the building. The high marble lining of the socle 
which runs round the entire eastern half of the church is also carried westward 
as far as the first column of the arcade in the nave. The two main parts of the 
building thus appear to interpenetrate one another. 

All this underlines the basilican character of the building as far as the main 
optical axis is concerned. ‘The transepts are, accordingly, conceived not so 
much as crossrooms with their axes at right angles to the main axis of the 
building, but as side chapels parallel to the west-east axis of the nave. They 
have their own triumphal arches, which, hanging low, mark the corner- 
chambers—the presbyteries of the side apses—and frame the side apses them- 
selves in the same way as the arches of the main axis frame the main apse. It 
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is a reminiscence of Greek architectural principles that these side chapels are 
clearly articulated—they are missing in the Palatina—that they are lower 
than all the rest of the solea and that they are covered with cross vaults— 
the only vaults of this kind to be found at Monreale*®*. This is, however, 
the only feature in the structure of Monreale (except for the ground-plan 
of the solea) which is connected with the cross-in-square Byzantine church 
plan; in everything else the basilican tendency is paramount. The flat per- 
pendicular walls, of which even the pillars seem parts, dominate the archi- 
tecture; the arches are no more than openings in these walls. There are no 
niches, no vaults (except in the sanctuaries), and there are scarcely any 
plastic elements to subdivide and articulate the walls. The walls are quite 
shapeless, only horizontally divided up by a sparse cornice in the central 
square and in the apse and by flat bands of conventional pattern in mosaic. 
Not even the windows are plastically framed; they are just holes in the other- 
wise neutral surface. Even Early Christian basilicas contain more strongly 
articulating architectural details than the cathedral of Monreale, which 
was built at a time when a “plastic” style reigned supreme in European archi- 
tecture. A comparison between Monreale and contemporary French or 
Italian cathedrals brings out the antiplastic character of the Sicilian building. 
The cathedral of Monreale foreshadows indeed the coming of the sober and 
spacious halls of the thirteenth-century Mendicant churches. 

The interior of the cathedral is really nothing but the receptacle for a 
polychromatic decoration; the walls are the pages of a huge picture-book. ‘The 
mosaics are not an intrinsic part of the architecture, but are attached to the 
walls as an independent layer, and this impression is stressed by a little step 
which appears round the archivolts of the arcade. The mosaic is not framed 
by plastic mouldings; it seems, on the contrary, to frame the openings of the 
arcade. 

As regards their róle in relation to the architecture, the mosaics are on a 
par with the marble linings of the socle!99. This socle, crowned by the motif 
of the lotus lancéolé, is higher than in the other Sicilian churches, corresponding 
to the greater height of the building as compared to the Rogerian churches. Its 
decorative function—unlike that of the marble lining in Greek churches—is 
that of the lower margin in a picture-book; the painted hangings and socles in 
Romanesque fresco decorations offer parallels. ‘The upper margin of the monu- 
mental Bible of Monreale is furnished by the open roofs. These roofs do not, 
artistically speaking, create the impression of an enclosed space. The interior 
of Monreale is not so much a well-defined spatial unit as an aggregate of vertical 
walls or iconostases. 

Thus, the cathedral of Monreale is a very modest achievement architectur- 
ally, in spite of its huge measurements. It fails as a plastic, articulated space. 
It furnishes as much floor space as is necessary for a multitude of worshippers 
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and the wall space required for a multitude of figures. The interior has no 
atmosphere of its own; it is a well-lit and roomy picture-gallery with only one 
artistic refinement, namely the optical effect of the apse as the central icon, 
set into rich frames and led up to by smooth walls. It must have been hard work 
for the decorators of the church to impart some kind of life to this dry interior. 


FITTINGS AND FURNITURE 

The original shape of the cancellae or iconostasis (destroyed in 1658) 
which rose between the nave and the solea can be reconstructed from an 
inventory in the archives*%6, ‘The richly adorned marble slabs now set into the 
contiguous walls of the nave were part of this iconostasis and suggest a structure 
of considerable height, about half as high as the columns of the nave. ‘The 
present low barrier is a work of the nineteenth century. | 

Further east, at the foot of the north-eastern pillar of the central square, 
facing south, stands the king's throne, occupying the traditional place on the 
north wall of the sanctuary. In spite of restorations, the throne has preserved 
its original form. The episcopal throne, however, which faces the royal throne, 
is a comparatively recent copy of the latter. Originally there was no throne on 
this spot, since the ancient pavement is preserved under the greater part of the 
present structure. Nothing stood here but a narrow ambo, now destroyed?°’. 
Serradifalco!9? is perhaps right in assuming that the original throne of the 
abbot-bishop was in the centre of the circular wall of the main apse, where a 
blank space in the pavement may indicate its place!19?. 

Another structure which has disappeared is the original Baptismal Chapel, 
a small baldachino on ten colonnettes of porphyry and granite with Corinthian 
capitals. This baldachino formed, together with a semicircular niche hollowed 
out of the back wall, a circular building attached to the south-western pillar 
of the central square!!9, The small apse of this chapel was filled with a half- 
figure of the Baptist in mosaic!!1, In the centre of the chapel stood the font on a 
pedestal of porphyry. The whole chapel was pulled down by the Spanish arch- 
bishop De los Cameros (1656-1668) 112 and its component parts dispersed. The 
columns were used for supporting the newly-erected tribune of the organ and 
were destroyed in the fire of 1811; the font was moved to the western part of the 
nave (also destroyed in 1811)113, and the conch with the mosaic was trans- 
ferred to the south wall of the right aisle. 

The two royal tombs of William I and William II!!4 in the southern tran- 
sept have also suffered. The porphyry sarcophagus of William I still shows its 
original form, resembling that of the sarcophagi in Palermo, cathedral; but it 
has lost its baldachino, originally supported by six columns. The tomb of the 
founder William II is in its present form an arca of the sixteenth century!15, 
_ The original main altar is destroyed; the present one is a work of about 
1770, by Louis Valadier. The side altars date from the seventeenth century: 
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The pavement, in opus sectile, laid in William II's time, covered only the 
eastern part of the church. It shows a pattern far removed from the Greek type, 
being an elaboration of angular interlaces of Saracenic character, of the late 
twelfth century116 The design of the Monreale pavement continues the 
development, the beginning of which could be seen in the later parts of the 
Palatina pavement. The nave and the aisles were originally covered with simple 
stone slabs. The present pavement of these parts of the building was executed 
in the nineteenth century. 

The two main doors of the cathedral, those of the west portal and of the 
northern side entrance, have survived in their original shape. The western 
portal, framed by carved lintels with Norman and Italo-Sicilian motifs, is fitted 
with two bronze wings imported from Pisa!!?. An inscription on the left wing 
gives the name of the artist, Bonnanus of Pisa, and the date 1186: 
A.D. MCXXCVI IND.III BONNANUS CIVIS PISANUS ME FECIT. The 
only other bronze door of Bonnano's, probably of 1180, at Pisa, is smaller and 
less rich in its decoration!18, But the stylistic relationship between the Pisa and 
the Monreale doors is so close that no new influences seem to have reached the 
master in the interval between their respective dates!!?. Although the subjects 
depicted on the Monreale door!?? are a kind of epitome of the programme of 
the interior decoration, there is nothing in them to suggest that Bonnano was 
guided by the iconographic scheme of the mosaics. The door has no connection 
with Sicilian art and was most probably cast in Pisa121, 

The other portal, in the north aisle, is much more South-Italian or Sicilian 
in character. Its framework is adorned with mosaic inlay of Sicilian workman- 
ship, and the bronze wings are the work of Barisanus of Trani!??. The signature, 
BARISANUS TRAN. ME FECIT, is contained, characteristically enough, in a 
compartment with the figure of St. Nicholas, the patron saint of Southern Italy. 
Except for two scenes, the Descent from the Cross and the Harrowing of Hell, 
the compartments, twenty-eight in all, are filled with single figures in low relief! **. 
All the motifs of the Monreale door occur again on Barisanus’ doors at Trani, 
dated 1175, and Ravello, dated 1179. Barisanus did, in fact, use the same 
moulds over again in casting these three doors, although they are all three 


- different in size: the same moulds, probably cast more or less directly from 


Byzantine models, were used by Barisanus twice or even three times, even 
within one door although with new framework. It is therefore hardly possible 
to establish the date of the Monreale door in relation to the two definitely dated 
examples. One detail, however, seems to indicate that Monreale is later than 
Trani, namely the arrangement of the adoring Saints in the top tier of the 
Monreale door which is an unsuccessful copy of the Trani programme, where 
adoring Angels, not Saints, were placed in the triangular sections made necessary 
by the semicircular top. A further detail seems to indicate that Monreale is 
later in date than both the other doors, namely that at Monreale the Apostles 
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are framed by arcades, whereas at Trani and Ravello they are in simple rect- , 


angular frames. As Barisanus is not likely to have changed his moulds only to 
revert again to the older ones, it is to be supposed that the changes occurred 
after 1179, the date of the Ravello door, and that the Monreale door was cast 
after this date. Another point in favour of a date in the eighties for the Monreale 
door is the date of the west door, 1186124. Like the west door, the side door 
has no connection with either the iconography or the style of the mosaics of the 
cathedral. 


-RESTORATIONS 


= The cathedral of Monreale underwent a good deal of alteration in the 
centuries after its completion. There are traces which point even to very early 
changes, like the walled-up windows in the staircases of the fagade-towers which 
originally opened into the aisles!i?5. The still extant bars show that these 
windows were not blind niches. Yet the mosaic surfaces of the walls which these 
windows must have pierced are undisturbed (Pls. 87c, 89a). The closing of the 
windows must have occurred, consequently, before the mosaics were set; the 
reason may have been the desire to furnish unbroken walls for the mosaic 
decoration. 

The earliest documentary evidence of restoration!?$ is to be found in a 
Bull of Gregory XI, of 1371127, in which attention is drawn to the state of 
decay of the monastery. Urban VI, the successor of Gregory, ordered the 
Archbishop of Monreale, Frater Paulus, to employ part of his emoluments 
““pro reparatione et conservatione eiusdem ecclesiae". The object of this early 
activity was probably the roof of the nave, part of which was renewed and 
repainted at that time!?8, The roof was restored once more about 14701?%. 
At the end of the fifteenth century, Cardinal Giovanni Borgia carried out some 
alterations: he built a chapel (sacrarium) at the north wall of the corner room 
preceding the left side apse, using an old side entrance as door and closing the 
window above it. The wall space of the former window was covered with 
mosaic130, Cardinal Borgia was also the first to start a large-scale restoration 
of the mosaics!?1, For this work he employed the mosaicist Maso (or Tommaso) 


de Oddo of Monreale, who from 1495 to 1503 carried out or supervised a number | 


of repairs throughout the church!3?: repairs of the roofs, of the cloisters, of the 
windows in the nave, and restorations of the mosaics themselves. ‘The main 
work of Maso in this line consisted of patching, overlaid by subsequent restor- 
ations133; the necessary tesserae were manufactured in Monreale itself. Maso's 
son, Pietro de Oddo, worked under his father's direction and continued the 
work after Maso's death in 1523. The restoring of the wall mosaics, which had 
been interrupted in 1509, was taken up again in 1512, under Archbishop 
Cardona. It was again limited in scope, and to-day there are few traces left 
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of this activity184. The completion of the pavement was ordered in 1515, and 
Pietro and his brother Angelo were set to work on this task. Angelo replaced 
Pietro in 1535135, in a new campaign of restoring started by Ippolito de Medici 
in 1533. The main objects of this new campaign were the marble linings of the 
walls (with opus saracenum) in the solea and, from 1540 onwards, various sub- 
ordinate parts of the wall mosaics!?9. But once begun, the work, which was 
made necessary by the dampness of the walls, gained momentum and went on 
right into the seventeenth century. In 1552, the Visitator Regis, Giacomo de 
Arnedo, ordered that “... figurae ex lavoro musaico depictae . . . reficiantur 
in partibus in quibus aliqua deformitas reperta fuerit? 18%. In 1556 we find . 
Vincenzo Nicolosi with his son Cristoforo, Master Cosimo La Piana and Master 
Giuseppe de Lapi working at the mosaics in the upper part of the presbytery, 
on the west wall above the main entrance (probably medallions with Angels and 
the upper half of the Creation of Adam and Eve) and in the Baptismal Chapel, 
but all their work was overlaid by later restoration138, In 1558 they cleaned the 
mosaics with water and soap!*?. 

The present arcaded portico along the north wall of the church was built 
in 1569140, in the place of a Norman portico which can be reconstructed from 
the model of the church in the dedicatory capital of the cloisters. The chapel 
of San Castrense, alongside the southern aisle, was added in 1596. In 1590 
and 1606 there is evidence of further work on the mosaics: Pietro Antonio 
Novello was ordered to fill gaps in the mosaic surface with stucco and paint! *!. 
This is the first case of using a cheap substitute for glass. Later on, all kinds of 
material were used, an indication that the manufacture of tesserae had ceased 
in Sicily and that the school of mosaicists founded by Maso de Oddo in the 
fifteenth century had died out. 

A new campaign of restoration was inaugurated by Archbishop De los 
Cameros (1656 to 1668). He had the mosaics washed with wine*** and caused 
numerous restorations to be made, the traces of which can still be seen. The 
changes effected in the mid-seventeenth century are rather important because 
they gave rise to false conceptions as regards the style of the original mosaics. 
Some recent scholars, for instance, have mistaken for genuine traits certain 
features in the mosaics of Monreale which owe their existence to restorations of 
the seventeenth century!4?. This applies especially to certain configurations of 
the ground on which the figures are standing. In some of the mosaics of the 
aisles this ground is represented as a tiled floor with a marked perspective fore- 
shortening of the chequer-board pattern or as a green “meadow” of irregular 
and almost naturalistic design (Pls. go ff.). These traits do not belong to the 
original mosaics, but are due to the restorers of the seventeenth century***, who 
were short of material, especially of golden cubes, needed for patching the dam- 
aged grounds. As golden cubes (or any glass cubes) were no longer manu- 
factured in Sicily, the restorers removed the golden cubes from the lower parts of 
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several pictures**°, and substituted coloured grounds of their own design. The 
material they used for these grounds was glazed terracotta which, in its turn, was 
in the nineteenth century supplanted again by genuine-looking glass. But the 
mosaicists of the nineteenth century preserved the designs of their seventeenth- 
century forerunners, and the present grounds can therefore easily be mistaken 
for the originals1%6, The case shows how cautious one has to be with regard to 
details which appear to be authentic. 

But De los Cameros was responsible for alterations far worse than those 
regarding the mosaics. He had the leaden window screens—the original ones 
of pierced lead—removed and supplanted by glass panes; he destroyed icono- 
stasis, ambo and Baptismal Chapel!*?; and he had the pavement restored once 
more**8, ‘The next Spanish archbishop, Juan Roano, built the Capella del 
Crocefisso in 1678, in florid Sicilian Baroque!4?. He also added a sacristy and 
erected the two present side altars. "The Capella San Benedetto followed in the 
eighteenth century*5% together with a restoration of the eastern part of the 
roof. The west porch was destroyed and supplanted by a late Baroque structure 
in 1770, with the loss of all the mosaics which had once adorned its walls and 
arches!?1, 

The nineteenth century began with several catastrophes which necessitated 
structural repairs. In 1807 lightning struck the southern facade-tower and 
caused serious damage to the southern arch of the central square. The arch 
had to be strengthened and parts of the mosaics were removed and reset on this 
occasion, between 1809 and 1811. The mosaics most affected were the Hetoi- 
masia on the vault of the presbytery and the medallions with the half figures of 
Isaac, Noah, Melchizedek and Enoch. The Bourbon crest which was inserted 
between these medallions affords ample proof. 

_ This work was still in progress when another misfortune befell the Cathedral 
Fire broke out in the antechapel of the left side apse and destroyed the roof of the 
transept and the organ and affected both the royal tombs in the right transept 
The heat of the fire loosened a number of mosaics without actually destroying 
them*?*.. The structural restoration began in 1816. The restorers seized the 
opportunity to increase the amount of light in the church by enlarging some of the 
windows and adding new ones: all the small lancet-shaped windows in thesecond 
tier of the transept and the corner chamber!5? seem to have been opened at that 
time, or at least enlarged; they cut into the mosaics and seem to betray the 
characteristic features of the Gothic revival rather than those of the twelfth or 
thirteenth century. The reconstruction of the roof was finished in 1824 and a 
new coat of paint was added in 1837. | | 
; The programme of this wholesale restoration, which was protracted well 
into the “sixties of the nineteenth century, comprised the finishing of the capitals 
some of which had remained in a half-finished state until 1839, the incrustation 
of the walls of the aisles with marble slabs and opus saracenum. (1839-1847) 194, 
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and the restoration, and in part also the laying, of the pavement. A pattern 
evolved from the design of the pavement of the solea was chosen for the floor 
of the nave and the aisles. 

The long list of mosaic restorations given by Gravina155 comprises only the 
work done from 1811 to 1847. But the work did not come to an end in 1847; 
it went on, with minor interruptions, until only a few years ago, when the 
scaffolding was finally cleared away after a thorough strengthening of the mosaic 
crust. The parts affected by work done in the first half of the century were as 
follows: 


1818: Crucifixion of St. Peter, Healing of the Blind, St. Mary Magdalen (sub- 
stituted for a figure of St. Domenica), St. Scholastica, St. Euphemius 
(originally Euthemius), Aram, Esron, Phares, Zacharias and the Angel 
in the Temple, Zacharias leaving the Temple, Annunciation, Visitation, 
and parts of the Temptation of Christ. All these mosaics are in the 
southern transept or on the south wall of the central square. 

1819-1821: Birth of Christ, Journey and Adoration of the Magi, Herod and the 
Massacre of the Innocents, SS. Mercurius, George, and Paulus Miles, 
busts of Joram and Obadiah, two Seraphim in the vault of the northern 
corner chamber, secondary figures in the scene of St. Paul led to Damascus 
and the Beheading of St. Paul; Christ in the Descent from the Cross, 
Christ and the right-hand group of figures in the Harrowing of Hell, the 
Crucifixion, and some figures in the Betrayal of Judas: all, with the 
exception of the last-mentioned mosaic, in the central square and 

- the northern transept. 

1824: Jacob and Zechariah, on the north wall of the presbytery. 

1826: The Marriage of Cana (with the exception of a few figures at the right) 
and David in the central square and Noli me Tangere, in the left transept. 

1827: SS. Philibert and Columban, on the arch between the northern aisle and 
the transept. ! 

1829: Parts of the figure of Abraham in the Sacrifice of Isaac (nave) and medal- 
lion of St. Reositus (first arch of northern arcade). 

1833: Parts of the Creation of Eve, with the three busts of Angels above (nave). 

1838: Part of the figure of Abraham adoring the Three Angels (nave) and 
medallions of SS. Honoratus and Candidus (first arch of southern arcade) 
and St. Savinianus (second arch of southern arcade). 


This list shows the spreading of the contagion from the central square and 
the transepts, beginning in the south-eastern part of the church, to the western 
part of the nave. The list can be amplified by stylistic considerations, and the 
following is a catalogue of mosaics which were certainly restored before the 
application of the new strengthening techniques in about 1970: 
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Flight to Egypt (probably in 1818); SS. John Miles, Theodore and Deme- 
trius (probably 1819-1821); Vera Icon, SS. Agatha, Margaret, Caldestus and 
the medallions of SS. Augias, Leontius, Satorius, Sabas and of Elisha (between 
1824 and 1838). 

Restored in a lesser degree but still seriously disfigured are the Feeding of 
the Five Thousand, Gabriel (presbytery vault), SS. Cyrus and Firmus, the 
busts of Hilarion, Isaiah, Melchizedek, Solomon, David, Maur and Placidus, 
and the five medallions in the window of the main apse. Most of these mosaics 
were taken down and reset after drawings or coloured copies. It is easy to see 
that these copies were not too faithful. Some of the work is, indeed, exception- 
ally clumsy**S, But even these bungled copies have preserved one important 
feature of the originals, namely the iconographic and compositional schemes of 
the scenic representations and the types of single figures in faces and costumes. 
In this respect they are sufficiently reliable and may be used for a reconstruction 
of the original state. 

Apart from these renovations of whole scenes and entire figures there were 
also innumerable minor restorations. And there is, in fact, hardly one square 
yard of the entire surface which has not been restored or patched in some 
degree in the course of the last 130 years. After 1870 the restorations were 
mostly carried out in the new mechanical technique, which preserved the 
relative position of the single cubes and even perpetuated in some cases the 
results of earlier restorations. These modern restorations have, nevertheless, a 
stiffening effect on the forms; most mosaics have irretrievably lost their original 


freshness. While the design can be relied on, the “handwriting” of the mosaicists 
is lost or seriously impaired. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MOSAICS 


The mosaics cover the entire surface of the walls between the socle and the 
roof in an expanse of about 68,000 feet, the largest extant ensemble of mosaic 
decoration in Italy. ‘The walls are almost indiscriminately covered with mosaics 
as if tapestries were hung all over the surfaces; there is no equilibrium of marble, 
gold and colour as in Greek churches. The wall space is only divided by hori- 
zontal bands into broad strips, and this division is echoed by the horizontal 
subdivisions of the roof. The principle according to which the height of the 
several horizontal strips of the walls is determined has nothing to do with the 
functional articulations of the architecture, but is based on optical consider- 
ations. The higher up the tiers, the broader they are—in order to counteract 
the effect of perspective foreshortening for the view from below. The same 
principle is applied to the size of the figures, with the largest figures in the top 
tier and a gradual diminution of the size downward. But the strips are differ- 
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- entiated not only in size but also in colour. The higher strata have a lighter and 


brighter colour scheme, with a preponderance of gold, than the lower ones, 
which exhibit dark and earthy colours. 

There are few vertical articulations in the interior of Monreale, and it 
seems as if the mosaicists deliberately neglected the possibilities of vertical 
articulation offered by the architecture. Even the consoles of the roof over the 
central square which cut up the mosaics of the upper tier are hardly used as 
means of vertical articulation. The walls are treated as continuous strips 
stretching in unbroken friezes, which even continue round the corners and 
angles. There is hardly any caesura in the long lines of pictorial writing which 
go round the walls. The horizontal coherence of these lines is much stronger 
than the vertical divisions. This can be clearly seen in the aisles and in the apse. 
The scenes on the walls of the former go round the slightly rounded corners 
without any break. The only consideration applied by the mosaicists was not 
to place a figure in the corner, so that it was halved by the right angle; otherwise 
neither narrative nor composition are interrupted. In the apse, the series of 
Apostles left and right of the enthroned Virgin is continued round the corners 
in the vaulted part of the presbytery. These adjoining walls of the apse proper 
are treated as if they belonged to the architectural unit of the apse: so much 
stronger is the tendency towards horizontal coherence than that towards 
realising the vertical articulations of the architecture. The horizontal divisions 
go right through the building. Even the narrow faces of the triumphal arch 
which frames the enlarged apse are treated as parts of horizontally articulated 
walls. The decorators seem to have been anxious to prevent an interpretation 


of these framing parts as rising pillars and the decoration obliterates their real 


architectural function. The mosaicists aimed at creating a continuous surface 
of colour and gold, devoid of functional tension, but full of decorative splendour 


and religious meaning. 


The ground plan provides nine more or less clearly separated compart- 
ments: the three apses, the three compartments of the transept and the three 
halls of the nave and the aisles. Of these nine compartments only the nave and 
the main presbytery are treated singly; the two lateral sanctuaries and the two 
aisles were considered as symmetrical pairs, and the crossing, with the transepts, 
is conceived as one whole with a symmetrical arrangement of opposite walls. 
Thus there are five main parts of the decoration: 1, the central sanctuary with 
the Pantocrator and His cortége; 2, the side apses with their antechapels, con- 
taining the figures and stories of SS. Peter and Paul; 3, the central square and 
the transepts with a Christological cycle; 4, the aisles, comprising a series of 
Christ’s miracles; and, 5, as a kind of prologue, the nave, with a cycle of Old 
Testament scenes and a few legendary scenes!?*. Originally there was yet a 
sixth part, namely the entrance porch with pictures of the Life of the Virgin 
and of the Infancy of Christ. 
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The general impression of the mosaic decoration is one of gloomy splendour. 
Even the gold is comparatively dark in tone, except for the apse, where it shines 
with a hard, brass-like polish. The colours are less deep and flowery than in the 
earlier Sicilian cycles; greyish and brownish tones play an important part; 
they intrude into and break up the more outspoken colours, and even the latter, 
for instance the green and the blue, are less brilliant than in the Martorana, to 
say nothing of the unsurpassed colour scheme of Cefalù. The strongest local 
colours are to be found in the main apse and in the aisles; the mosaics of the 
nave show the softest tints, whereas the colour scheme of the transepts is reduced 
to a tinted grey. 


a. MAIN APSE AND PRESBYTERY 

The main apse dominates the interior (Pl. 59). Its conch contains the central 
icon, the enormous half-figure of Christus Pantocrator!99 (Pl. 61) in blue, gold 
and red, with the same gestures as at Cefalú and the Palatina, but grander 
in the attitude, which embraces the entire width of the apse. The bilingual 
inscription of the open book!5? also follows the earlier examples, but with many 
abbreviations and medievalisms of spelling, as is true of all the Monreale mosaics. 
On the face of the surrounding arch, between twisting branches of foliage 
and scrolls, are nine medallions with the images of the Emmanuel**% in the 
apex, and four Prophets on each side: David*61, Elijah*6?, Danielt’? and 
JNathan19*, on the left, in descending order, and Solomon*85, Samuel199, Gideon!9? 
and Elisha!98 on the right. The adjoining vault is filled with allegories and 
figures which belong to the iconographic programme of the enlarged apse: 
the Hetoimasia1®® in the summit of the vault and four Angels on each side 
(Pl. 62); the latter arranged in two storeys, separated by a band of convention- 
alised pattern. The upper storey contains one Tetramorph and one. Cherub 
on each side. Golden ground, figures and inscriptions (SANCTUS SANCTUS 
SANCTUS) are reset on the right side, but are comparatively well preserved 
on the left (DOMINE DEUS SABAOTH PLENI...). The same applies 
to the two groups of Archangels below in the lower storey of the vault: Gabriel *9 
and Uriel1*! are renewed, whereas Raphael!"? and Michael! *? are, on the whole, 
well preserved. 

The walls below the conch and the vault are conceived as a continuous 
unit in two storeys, separated from the vaulted zone by a simple plastic cornice 
decorated with consoles in mosaic. The upper storey contains the enthroned 
figure of the Virgin! ** with the blessing Christ in her lap, flanked by Michael! *? 


(left), Gabriel17® (right) (Pl. 63) and six Apostles on either side (Pl. 64). The | 


group on the left is formed by SS, Petert"? and ames!*?, both on the curved 
wall of the apse proper, St. John!"?, on the pillar facing west, and SS. Luke199, 
Bartholomew*81 and Philip!$?, on the wall facing south. The corresponding 
row of figures on the right consists of SS. Paul1®? and Andrew1®*, St. Matthew*85, 
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and, on the wall facing north, SS. Mark159, Thomas1*? and Simon*88, A window 
under the figure of the Virgin divides the series of Saints!5? in the lower storey 
in two equal groups: from the window leftward SS. Clement!99, Peter of Alex- 
andria?! and Stephen1?? in the apse, St. Martin!?? on the pillar facing west, and 
SS. Blaise19?*, Anthony!?9 and Agatha!?9 on the wall facing south. The group 
to the right of the window comprises SS. Silvester**”?, Thomas of Canterbury! ?? 
and Lawrence19®, St. Nicholas??? (facing west), and SS. Hilary?°!, Benedict??? 
and Mary Magdalen?9? on the right-hand wall of the sanctuary. The window 
between the two groups is adorned with five medallions set between scrolls and 
containing the half figures of SS. Basil, Lycurgus, Vincent(?), Saturninus and 
Gregory ?9*. / 

This decoration which has to be regarded as the programme of the enlarged - 
main apse is framed by the triumphal arch. The top sections of the triumphal 
arch contain the figures of the Annunciation?0 (Pl. 59). The next lower section 
on either side is taken up by a framed ornament in the shape of a candelabrum 
rising from a vase and surmounted by a festooned shell. A curious feature are the 
*Kufic" ornaments along the frame of the panels. Underneath the plastic 
cornice which is drawn across the pillars of the triumphal arch are two high and 
narrow panels with Stylites on columns: Simeon?99 on a reddish brown column 
on the left and Daniel??? on a green column on the right. The two bottom 
sections, finally, are filled with palm trees. 

The adjoining presbytery with its open roof continues the programme of 
the sanctuary. On each of the side walls are six standing figures of Messianic 
Prophets, four on each side in the unbroken strip of wall above the arches which 
communicate with the side apses, and two between the windows of each top 
tier. The remaining wall spaces, the triangles on either side of the arches and 
the small rectangles left and right of the windows, are decorated with trees. 
The figures on the left, the north wall, are Facob?°® and Zachariah?9? in the first, 
and Malachi?19, Fonah?11, Ezekiel?1? and Moses*1% in the second row. They are 
matched, on the south wall, by Zsaiah?!* and Habakkuk?!? (top tier), and 
Feremiah?1®, Amos?1", Obadiah?*8 and Foel?**. ‘The eastern front of the arch 
which separates the presbytery from the central square is adorned with a repre- 
sentation of the Vera Icon??9, worshipped by two Angeís??!, and the passages 


- to the side sanctuaries contain images of Saints: in the northern passage SS. 


Sergius??? and Bacchus??? in full-length figures on the pillars facing east and west 
respectively, and Placidus??*, Euplius??5 and Maur??? in the medallions of the 
arch. The corresponding figures.of the southern passage are Cosmas??" and 
Damian??8, and Hippolytus??9, Caesarius??9 and Eleutherius??!. , 


b. CENTRAL | SQUARE 
Most of the wall space of the central square is taken up with the story of 
Christs Infancy. The arches which separate the central square from the 
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sanctuary, the nave and the transepts are filled with portraits of Christ s Ancestors, 
signifying that it is the historic Jesus and not the apocalyptic Christ who is the 
central figure of the decoration in this part of the church. The series follows the 
list of Matthew i, 1-9, as far as Achaz; it is divided into four parts, each on one 
of the arches. ‘Three arches show seven medallions each, the western arch, 
being the lowest, five medallions only. ‘The eastern arch contains, however, 
three figures which do not belong to Matthew’s list: Melchizedek??? in the apex 
of the arch, Enoch??? to his right (seen from the central square as suggested by the 
position of the head and the inscription), and Noah?** to his left. ‘The genealogy 
proper begins with Abraham?*8, the second medallion to the right from the 
centre, followed by /saac?3S, in the second medallion to the left, Jacob??? in 
the last medallion at the right, and Judah?38 in the last medallion at the left. 
This arrangement is also observed in the remaining arches; of these, the northern 
and the southern are to be viewed from the centre of the crossing, whereas the 
western arch is meant to be seen from the nave to the west. Reading the medal- 
lions in this order, we find on the southern arch: Phares?39, Esrom?*°, Aram?*!, 
Aminadab2**, .Naasson?*3, Salmon?** and Booz?*9; on the western: Obed?*" 
(Pl. 75b), jesse?^", David?*%8, Solomon?*? and Roboam?5%, and last, on the 
northern arch: 4bia?5!, Asa?52, Josaphat?93, Foram25*, Ozias?99, Foatham?** 
and Achaz???. | 

The state of preservation of these medallions is bad enough; but more 
lamentable still is the complete loss, as far as the stylistic character is concerned, 
of the mosaics showing scenes in the upper tier of the west, south and north 
walls of the central square. In these mosaics only the iconographical composi- 
tions can be regarded as authentic, as is proved by the eighteenth-century 
engravings of Del Giudice?98, The mosaics themselves must be considered as 
bad copies of the first half of the nineteenth century. The narrative begins in 
the south-east corner of the central square, in the upper tier of the south wall, 
and is continued, first, in the upper parts of the west and north walls, and next, 
in the lower tiers of the three walls in the same sequence as in the upper. In 
the upper tier of the south wall are placed the Annunciation to Zacharias in the 
Temple?5? (Pl. 65a), Zacharias leaving the Temple?99, the Annunciation to the 
Virgin?! and the Visitation?9?, The entire upper tier of the west wall, including 
the gable, is taken up by a large composition of the JVatzvity?93 (Pl. 65b): it is 
conceived as one picture divided in four parts by the three windows: the 
reclining Joseph, Mary with the Child, the Bathing of the Newborn Child 
and the Annunciation to the Shepherds. The wall-space of the gable, so far 
as it is not taken up by the wooden construction of the roof, is filled with a host 
of Angels ministering to the Child and announcing the Nativity to the Shepherds. 

The top storey of the north wall has again four scenes: the Journey of the 
Magi?5* (Pl. 66a), the Adoration of the Child?99, Herod’s Order?86 and the Massacre 
of the Innocents?9". The narrative is continued in the next tier below on the south 
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wall with Joseph's Dream?98, and the Flight into Egypt?®®; with the Presentation of 
Christ?” and Christ among the Doctors??? on the west wall, and with the Marriage 
at Cana??? and the Baptism??? on the north wall. To this Gospel cycle belong 
also two figures of Prophets, Malachi2’* and Isaiah®"® in the spandrels of the 
west wall, pointing towards the Nativity above and holding scrolls with inscrip- 
tions. The remainder of the central square is decorated with figures of Saints?” ê. 


c. [HE TRANSEPTS 

lhe Christological scenes are continued in the southern transept and the 
cycle is brought to its conclusion in the northern. The narrative begins again 
in the upper storey, starting on the south wall and going round to the west wall, 
returning again to the second tier of the south wall, the two walls which stand 
at an angle of 9o degrees being treated as one unit. The upper tier of the south 
wall, under the gable which is filled with medallions of Angels on either side of 
a window, is taken up by the Temptation of Christ??? (Pl. 66b), laid out in three 
phases; next, on the upper tier of the west wall, the Healing of the Paralytic at the 
Well278 (Pl. 66c) and the Healing of the Blind Man in the Pool of Siloam?"?. The 
series of miracles of Christ is continued in the two aisles, but the main line of the 
narrative 1s resumed in the second tier of the south wall, with the Samaritan 
Woman*8% (Pl. 67a), the Transfiguration?81, the Raising of Lazarus?8? (Pl. 67b), 
and the Disciples with the Ass?83; on the west wall, the Entry into Ferusalem?8% 
(Pl. 68) and the Last Supper?99. The lowest tier of the south wall, whither 
the narrative returns, is divided into three sections by two windows, each 
of which is filled with one picture: the Washing of the Feet?®® (Pl. 69a), the 
Agony in the Garden??? (Pl. 69b) and the Betrayal of Fudas?88 (Pl. 70). The lowest 
tier of the west wall contains one picture only, in spite of the arch which divides 
the wall space into two parts, the Judgment of Pilate?®® (Pl. 68), which includes 
the episode of Pilate's wife. With this introductory scene of the Passion the cycle 
of the southern transept ends; it is continued in the northern transept where the 
scenes of the Life of Christ from the Preparation of the Cross to the Pentecost 
found their place. The principle of the arrangement is similar to that observed 
in the southern transept; but, according to the unrolling of the story from left 
to right as in a book, the narrative begins on the west wall. The top tier contains 
the Preparation of the Cross??? (Pl. 71a) and the Crucifixion??!, now separated by a 
recent window which cuts into the first picture. In the gable of the north wall 
there are again two medallions of Angels as in the southern transept. The mosaics 
of the tier below (the top tier of the north wall) follow up the narrative with the 
Descent from the Cross???(Pl. 71b), the Burial of Christ??? and the Harrowing 
of Hell?®*. The second tier of the west wall, where the narrative returns, is 
composed of two scenes, the Holy Women at the Sepulchre?95 (Pl. 72) and Christs 
Appearance in the Garden (Noli me Tangere)?°*, and the strip on the north wall 
contains the Story of Emmaus (Pls. 73a, b) in four scenes: Christ and the Disciples — 
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on the road??", the Supper at Emmaus?98, the Two Disciples alone??? and the 
Disciples with the Apostles399. ‘The last row of scenes, finally, consists of one scene 
on the west wall, the Doubting of Thomas?9* (Pl. 72), and three on the north 
wall which bring the Christological series to a close: the Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes302 (Pl. 74a), the Ascension??? (Pl. 74b), and the Descent of the Holy Spirit39* 
(Pl. 75a). 

The Christological series does not, however, take up all the available space 
of the walls, pillars and arches of the central square and the transepts. There is 
room, besides, for a number of figures of Saints. The most conspicuous place, 
on the walls of the crossing facing west above the presbytery arch, is allotted to 
the Holy Warriors, from left to right: SS. John Miles?99, Mercurius?99, George997, 
Theodore®°8, Demetrius?9?, and Paul Miles310, The spandrels and faces of the 
pillars on both sides of the arches which lead into the transepts show further 
figures of Male Saints. On the north wall of the central square, from top to 
bottom, left311: S. Castulus, SCS Genesius?!2, Sanct Herculian’, and Sanct 
Marcian’, and, to the right?!?, S. Alexius, Scs. Felitius, and Scs. Triphon”. 
On the inner faces of the pillars which carry the eastern arch, two dedicatory 
images; left, King William crowned by Christ?14 (Pl. 76a), and, right, King William 
offering the Church to the Virgin*15 (Pl. 76b). The southern wall of the central 
square and its pillars contain the same number of Sainis as the north wall, in 
the same arrangement316: left, Scs. Vitus, S. Marcellian’ and Sanct Leon": 
right, Scs. Modestus, Scs. Marcus?!?, S. Euprepi’ and Sanct Girlandus??®. 
Four further figures of Saints are placed in the arches between the central 
square and the transepts. On the left, facing each other, are S. Lambert’ and 
Sanct? Ianuari; and on the right, Sanctus Ursinus and Sanct? Catald'. 

The figures on the outer faces of the arches between the central square and 
the transepts are Holy Women, arranged in the same way as the male figures on 
the insides. Facing the left transept, on the left of the arch, Sca. Agatha??, S. 
Caterina??9, and Sancta Venera??!; on the right Sca. Margerita???, Sca. Rade- 
eundis??3, and Sca. lulitta with S. Quiricus??*, The corresponding figures 
in the southern transept are, left: Sancta Scholastica??5, Sancta Sabina??9 and 
Sca. Iustina??*, and right: Sca. Mra Magdalena??8, Sca. Susanna???, and Sca. 
TTeela?99, 


d. SIDE CHAPELS 
The arches which lead from the transepts to the corner chambers which 
precede the side apses belong, together with the walls above (facing west), to 


the programme of the side sanctuaries, that is, to the chapters dedicated to the’ 


lives of SS. Peter and Paul. The rectangular panels above the arches form the 
title pages to the contents of the corner chambers themselves. They represent 
the Martyria of the two Apostles. The left (northern) chapel is dedicated to St. 
Paul. Above the entrance is the Beheading of St. Paul?31 (Pl. 77a). The narrative, 
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of which this scene is the end, begins in the tympanum above the apse with 
Paul preparing the Persecution33? (Pl. 77b): the next scene, the Conversion of Paul 3? 
(Pl. 78a), is to be found in the lunette (facing north) above the arch which 
communicates with the main sanctuary. In the lunette above the entrance 
arch, facing east, is the scene of Paul led to Damascus?3* (Pl. 78b). The last 
lunette, that of the north wall (with a window in the centre), shows Ananias 
visiting Paul335 (Pl. 78c). The further development of the narrative is unrolled 
in two storeys on the north wall underneath this lunette. A small window, 
broken through after the completion of the mosaics, separates the two scenes of 
the upper tier, the Baptism of Paul??9 (Pl. 79) and Poul: Disputation with the Fews?*". 
The two scenes of the lower tier, Paul's Flight from Damascus??? and Paul handing 
his Letter to his Disciples?3?, were originally separated by a window which is now 


walled up and covered with mosaic (golden ground and architectural motifs) 349, 


The apse of the side chapel (the Prothesis) contains the main icon of the cycle: 
St. Paul enthroned?^!, In the ornamental band underneath the conch, are four 
medallions with busts of Saínts3*?: Scs. Cornelius, Scs. Ciprianus, Scs. Nazarius 
and Scs. Celsus. There are three more medallions in the window arch?*3: Scs. 
Cassiodorus, Scs. Senator and Scs. Viator. On the pillars of the triumphal arch 
which frames the apse are four Doctors of the Church as full-length figures$**: 
SCS IOhS OS AUREU (St. John Chrysostom) and SCS GREGORIUS 
SERMO DEI in the upper, and SANCTUS AMBROSIUS and S. AUGUSTIN’ 
in the lower storey. The vault of the chapel (Pl. 80) is treated as one homo- 
geneous surface, irrespective of the groins, with a medallion of Christ**° in the 
centre and four Cherubim3*6 in the corners3*”; two more full-length figures of 
Saints?48, SANCTUS PANTALEON, SANCTUS HERMOLAUS and three 
medallions, Scs. Arseniu’ 349, Scs. Sabas?59, Scs. Pachomius, are placed on the 
pillars and the arch between the chapel and the transept. 

The southern corner chamber and apse are in their arrangement almost 
the reflected image of the northern, with the differences due to the development 
of the narrative from left to right. Outside, above the entrance, the Crucifixion of 
St. Peter?®1 (Pl. 81a): inside, in the lunettes beginning on the wall facing east, St. 
Peter healing the Lame Man®5? (Pl. 81b), St. Peter healing the Paralytic Eneas??* 
(Pl. 82a), St. Peter in Prison*5* (Pl. 82b), and the Liberation of St. Peter?85 (Pl, 
82c). The four scenes on the south wall complete the cycle with: the Raising of 
Tabitha359 (Pl. 83), the Meeting of SS. Peter and Paul??*, the Disputation with Simon 
Magus358, and the Fall of the Magus?9?. In the apse the enthroned St. Peter?89 
(Pl. 84); below, four medallions with the Saints Marinus, Alexander Miles, 
Claudian’ 361 and Severin’ 2&2, and in the arch of the window three more medal- 
lions with Scs.?...anus?®3, Scs. Guarus and Scs. Nicanor. On the face 
of the triumphal arch the four Fathers?®4 SCS XISTUS, S. SAVIN’, SCS 
BONIFATP and SANCTUS GERMAN”. In the vault a medallion of the 


Emmanuel365 and four six-winged Seraphim. On the pillars of the entrance arch. 
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SANCTUS CIRUS?$6 and SCS IOANNES?®*, and in the arch itself three 


medallions: Ses. Zosimas3*8, Scs. Eufimius?9?, and Scs. Paul’ Pm her’ (Primus 
Eremita) 3*9. | 


€. AISLES 

The series of Christ's miracles which begins in the central square and the 
southern transept is unfolded in the aisles, running from the eastern end of the 
south aisle round to the eastern end of the northern aisle. ‘The first scene in the 
southern aisle, the Healing of the Daughter of the Woman of Canaan??!, covers part 
of the north (inner) wall and the east wall of the aisle. The narrow wall space 
between the corner and the first window of the south wall is filled with a single 
figure SCS CALOGERus???, The following eight scenes are placed in the 
wall spaces between the windows of the south wall: the Healing of the Dumb Man 
with a Dew??? (Pl. 85a), the Healing of the Leper?**, the Man with the Withered 
Hand?** (Pl. 85b), St. Peter submerged?*9, the Raising of the Widow’s Son??? (Pl 
86a), the Woman suffering from an Issue of Blood*”8, the Healing of Jairus Daughter? *? 
(Pl. 86b), and the Healing of St. Peter's Mother-in-Law?®°, ‘The last mosaic of 
the southern aisle, the Feeding of the Five Thousand*81 (Pls. 87a, b), occupies 
the narrow strip of the south wall to the right of the last window and the entire 
west wall of the aisle. In a niche of the south wall of this aisle is the half-figure 
of St. John the Baptist?82 (Pl. 88) transplanted to its present place from the 
destroyed Baptismal Chapel. 

The cycle of the northern aisle begins on the west wall, with the Healing of 
ihe Curvata (the woman with a spirit of infirmity)? (Pls. 89a, goa); a part 
of the scene, with the Ruler of the Synagogue and his attendants, is placed 
on the north wall. Between the windows of the north wall are eight scenes, 
arranged as in the southern aisle: the Healing of the Man sick of the Dropsy?**, 
the Healing of the Ten Lepers?99 (Pl. gob), the Healing of Two Blind Men?*$, 
Christ Driving the Moneychangers from the Temple38” (Pl. oral, the Woman Taken in 
Adultery?9?, the Healing of the Paralytic?®® (Pl. g1b), the Healing of the Lame 
and Blind???, and Magdalen Anointing Christs Feet??! (Pl. 89b). Beyond the 
last window of the north wall is a full-length figure of SCS FIRMUS??? 
The last picture of the miracle series illustrates the Healing of the Centurion’s 
Son393; part of it is placed on the east wall, the main part on the south wall. — 

The rest of the decoration of the aisles and of the arches which open into 
the transepts and the nave consists of medallions of Saints, trees, vases and con- 
ventionalised patterns. The spandrels of the arcade, looking towards the aisles, 
are adorned with a series of Holy Women. The inscriptions are sadly distorted 
and the medallions themselves have suffered from repairs. In the southern aisle, 
beginning from the west, are: Sca. Eulalia, Sca. Regina, Sca. Iusta, Sca. Fides, 
Sca. Spes, Sca. Christina, Sca. Metrodora; the corresponding series in the 
northern aisle shows, from west to east: Sca. Ninfodora, Sca. Theodora, Sca. 
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Fides, Sca. Charitas, Sca. Odilia, Sca. Marina, Sca. Potentiana. In the arches 
which lead into the transepts are two full-length figures of Saints on either side: 
SANCTUS EGIDIUS and SANCTUS ROMANUS??? on the south side, and 
SANCTUS PHILIBERTUS and SANCTUS COLUMBANUS??? on the 
north side. In each of the low arches opening into the nave at the eastern end 
of the aisles are two half-figures of Holy Hermits, in three-lobed frames: Sanctus 
Ylarion??$ (Pl. 92a) and Sanctus Pannutius in the southern, and Sanctus 
Eunufrius (Pl. 92b) and Sanctus Macarius???” in the northern arch. ‘The 
medallions of the great arcade, three in every arch, in a rich setting of orna- 
mental motifs, are intended to be viewed from the nave. With a few exceptions, 
they are well preserved. The southern series, from west to east, contains: 


. Fortunatianus, S. Onoratus??8, S. Candedus???, 
. Satorus 499, S. Savinianus*%!, S. Donatus, 

. Nicander, S. Gaius, S. Valerianus, 

. Eraclius, S. Chydius, S. Eunoicus, 

. Esichius, S. Angias, S. Smaragdus, 

. Pryscus, S. Nicallianus, S. Sisinnius, 

. Flavianus, 5. Helianus, 5. Cyprius, 

. Melitus, S. Bivianus, 5. Alexander. 
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The corresponding series of the northern arcade comprises: 


. Septimianus *??, S. Reositus*??, S. Aurontius, 
. Theodolus, S. Sacerdon, S. Edigius*0*, 

. Quirianus, S. Domnus, S. Etius, 

. Valerius, S. Helias, S. Acatus, 

. Iohannes, S. Angias?°°, S. Filocthimius, 

. Leontius ?^?9$, S. Iohannes, S. Claudius, 

. Gorgonianus, S. Lysimacus, S. Santhius 197, 

. Euthitius*%8, S. Diometianus, S. Theophilus. 
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f. NAVE 

The frieze of medallions with busts of Angels which goes round the top of 
the south-west and east walls of the nave*0? is interrupted only by the window 
in the west wall. The pediment above this window is filled with acanthus scrolls 
arranged round another, smaller window. The gable opposite, above the arch 
which leads to the central square, contains a similar filling, and, in the centre, a 
medallion of the Sapientia Dei; below, in the spandrels of the arch, are the figures 
of two adoring Angels: Archangelus Michael and Archangelus Gabriel *19. 

The main decoration of the nave, a comprehensive cycle of Old “Testament 
scenes, from the Creation to Jacob and the Angel, unfolds itself in two storeys 
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on the south, west and north walls. The upper storey is articulated by nine 
windows*11 on either side, and contains ten pictures on each of the long walls 
and two on the west wall. The series begins at the eastern end of the south 
wall with the Creation of Heaven and Earth? (Pl. 93). The nine following 
scenes on this wall are: The Creation of Day and Night*13, the Division of the 
Waters414 (Pl. 94a), the Creation of Sea, Dry Land and Planis*!?, the Creation 
of Sun, Moon and Stars*19 (Pl. 94b), the Creation of Fishes and Birds**’, the Creation 
of Animals and Man*13 (Pl. 95a), the Creators Rest on the Seventh Day*19, Adam 
introduced into Paradise^?9 (Pl. 95b), and Adam in Paradise*?!, On the west wall: 
the Creation of Eve*?? (Pl. 962) and Eve presented to Adam*?3 (Pl. 96b). The ten 
scenes in the top tier of the north wall are: Eve and the Snake*?* (Pl. 97a), the 
Original Sin*?9, the Judgment of Adam and Eve*®® (Pl. 97b), the Expulsion from 
Paradise*2?, Adam and Eve Working *?® (Pl. 98a), the Sacrifice of Cain and Abel**?, 
the Slaying of Abel4?° (Pl. 98b), Cain's Curse*?*, Lamech slays Cain*?* (Pl. gga), 
and Noah ordered to build the Ark*33, 

The narrative is continued in the lower storey of the south wall (eastern end) 
with a large panel representing the Building of the Ark*?* (Pl. 99b). The remain- 
ing eight and a half spandrels of the southern arcade provide space for the 
following scenes: the Animals entering the Ark*35 (Pl. 100), The Ark on the Waters*?*, 
Noah leaving the Ark*?” (Pl. 101), Noah’s Thankoffering*38, Noahs Drunkenness 9 
(Pl. 102), the Tower of Babel**®, Abraham adoring the Three Angels* (Pl. 103), 
and Abrahams Hospitality*42, followed on the west wall by the Visit of the Angels 
to Lot**3 (Pl. 104a) and the Destruction of Sodom*** (Pl. 104b). Nine pictures 
on the north wall bring the narrative to its close: Abraham ordered to sacrifice his 
Son*45 (Pl. 105), the Sacrifice of Isaac**®, Rebekah Watering the Camels*4” (Pl. 106), 
Rebekah’s Journey with Eliezer**^?, Isaac and Esau**® (Pl. 107), Jacob receives 
Isaacs Blessing*®°, Facob’s Flight*®1 (Pl. 108), Jacob's Dream*??, and, on the 
large panel at the end of the wall, Jacob Wrestling with the Angel*5* (Pl. 109a). 

On the west wall three legendary scenes: the first, SS. Castus and Cassius 
before the Roman Prefect*®* (Pl. 109b), is placed below the window and between 
the two scenes of the story of Lot; the second and the third, the Martyrdom of SS. 
Castus and Cassius*®® (Pl. 110a) and the Miracles of S. Castrensis*99 (Pl. 110b), 
are placed left and right of the main entrance. Above the door itself, a vaulted 
niche with the half-figure of the Virgin with the Child^9" (Pl. 111), flanked by 
two adoring Angels*°®. 


g. ENTRANCE HALL 
In addition to these mosaics, which cover all the available wall space of the 
interior, there existed till 1770 a mosaic decoration 1n the open porch between 
the facade towers. No record is left of these mosaics except for a short enumer- 
ation by Lello, reprinted by Del Giudice*®®. The three arches of the open 
arcade each contained five medallions, male Saints in the centre and Holy 
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Women at the sides. The names were already illegible in 1596. On the inside 
of the outer wall were the figures of Michael and. Gabriel; above the left column 
Isaiah*6%, above the right, Balaam**!. The walls, north, east and south, had a 
cycle of pictures of the Life of the Virgin (left of the main door) and of the 
Infancy of Christ (right). The first mosaic on the north wall (Birth of Mary?) 
was already destroyed in 1596. Next followed the Virgin received in the Temple. 


The east wall, left of the door, contained the Death of the Virgin and the Assumptto 


Sanctae Mariae, both badly damaged in Lello’s time. To the right of the door, 
the Nativitas Jesu Christi (with the Adoration of the Shepherds) and the Adoration 
of the Magi. The cycle ended on the south wall with the Presentation of Christ in 
the Temple*®? and Christ among the Doctors. 


ANALYSIS AND DATE 


Until a short time ago, scholars dealing with the mosaics of Monreale**3 
assumed that the entire ensemble was planned and executed within a com- 
paratively short time during the reign of William II, that is in the late 'seventies 
or the ’eighties of the twelfth century. This assumption was challenged only 
recently by Lazarev*®4, who blames students of Byzantine art for accepting 


“the traditional date without making any critical check or verification” and 


claims that “a superficial stylistic analysis provides plenty of evidence of the 
fact that in Monreale we are dealing with groups of different stylistic periods”. 
The Russian scholar is of the opinion that the “Old and New Testament scenes 
of the walls of the basilica of Monreale were executed in the time a Frederick 
1°°465 but he did not substantiate his assertion by an analysis of his own. 

The question, which has quite recently been taken up from the historical 
angle*®®, deserves to be dealt with at some length, since its solution is of crucial 
importance in forming an idea of the evolution of twelfth and thirteenth-century 
style, not only in Sicily but also in Byzantium itself. This solution can only be 
arrived at by a stylistic analysis starting with those parts of the decoration which, 
for historical or iconographic reasons, contain some indications as to their date, 

Only two of the mosaics contain direct historical evidence, namely the 
dedicatory panels on the eastern pillars of the central square with the Coron- 
ation of King William II and his Dedication of the Church to the Virgin (Pls. 
76a, b). It can hardly be doubted that these two mosaics were set in William’s 
lifetime, that is, before 1189. The words of Christ in the inscription of the 
Coronation panel; manus enim mea auxiliabitur ev’, indicate by the future tense 
of the verb that the King was alive at the time and hoping to receive the Lord's 
aid. It would, furthermore, be quite inconsistent with what we know of dedica- 
tory images in Sicily, if it were assumed that the panels were made after William's 
death and after the main line of the Hautevilles had died out. It has never been 
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doubted, for instance, that the dedicatory images of Roger and George of 
Antioch were made during their lifetime. 

Stylistically, the two panels are close. The palaeographic peculiarities of 
the inscription, especially those of the identical parts in the two panels, would 
by themselves be sufficient to show that they were executed at the same time. 
The lay-out of the two mosaics is identical, with the heavenly sphere and the 
two flying Angels on top and the main group below. The ornaments of the 
throne, the cushion and the footstool have in both pictures the same design and 
the same colouring*®’. Most convincing of all, the procedure of modelling is 
closely akin in the two pictures: in both we find the same agitated relief of the 
surfaces, broken by deep and sharp incisions; a streaky kind of inner design 
which brings out the intricacies of the draperies without giving the figures more 
bodily mass than is consistent with a low relief. There are differences, it is true; 
but these differences are due to the individual styles and workmanship of differ- 
ent masters and certainly not to differences in date. Now these two mosaics 
which are dated before 1189 are connected with various parts of the remaining 
decoration by close similarities which would be quite inexplicable if there had 
been any marked differences of date. 

All the palaeographic peculiarities of the two mosaics, for instance the loop 
in the Y and the hanging middle peg of the M, as they occur in the MP OY; the 
slanting tail of the R; the scroll-like G, can also be found in the mosaics of the 
main apse. There, in the central figure of the enthroned Virgin (Pl. 63), we 
also find the ornamental motifs which adorn the side posts of the thrones and the 
footstools, even down to the three blocks which support the latter, the small red 
ornaments of the back cloth, and even the tassels at the ends of the two cushions 
of the Coronation image. The same throne, with all its distinguishing marks, 
appears again in the Annunciation on the Triumphal arch, in the two side 
apses with the large figures of SS. Peter (Pl. 84) and Paul, and in two of the 
Miracle scenes (the Healing of the Man with the Withered Hand and the 
Healing of the Paralytic) (Pls. 85b, 91b). Motifs similar to those on the thrones 
occur on the bed of the Centurion’s Daughter in one of the scenes in the southern 
aisle. 

More conclusive, perhaps, are parallels in the draperies of the dedicatory 
panels, especially that of the enthroned Christ in the Coronation (Pl. 76a). 
The main lines of this drapery, more elaborate as befits the larger scale, occur 
again in the enthroned St. Peter in the southern side apse. The drapery of 
the right of the two Angels Visiting Lot (Pl. 104a) is, on the other hand, as 
close a reproduction of it as is technically possible in a figure of smaller scale. 
Close enough are also the draperies of Christ, in the Healing of the Man with 
the Withered Hand (Pl. 85b), and of the Angel Guarding Christ’s Sepulchre 
(Pl. 72). The small variations in these and other examples, adapted as they 
are to the gestures of the figures and to their different meaning in the icono- 
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graphic context, show clearly that the relationship which led to these similar- 
ities was not one of copying. It cannot be claimed of any of these examples 
that it was the prototype of the rest; they are all variations and adaptations 
of a current scheme which must have been firmly established in the practice 
of the masters who set the different parts of the decoration, in the central square, 
the apse, the transepts, the aisles and the nave. The design of the left shoulder 
of Christ in the dedicatory image has, furthermore, a close parallel in the 
figure of the Apostle Philip in the main apse (Pl. 64) and in that of the youthful 
Apostle at Christ’s right in the Healing of the Man with the Withered Hand 
(Pl. 85b). 

The drapery of the Virgin in the other dedicatory panel (Pl. 76b) is closely 
paralleled in those of the two kneeling figures in the Martyrdom of Castus and 
Cassius on the west wall (Pl. 110a). The flying Angel to the right of the Virgin 
is in outline and inner design an exact counterpart of the flying Angel (right) 
in the mosaic of the Ascension in the northern transept (Pl. 74b). Again the 
second figure is not a copy of the first, but both are variations of a common 
prototype, with small differences in modelling and technique which show that 
the two mosaics were set by different workmen drawing from a common stock 
of motifs and speaking the same language of style. 

Minor details of drapery can be duplicated and triplicated at will. The 
configuration of the folds on William’s right sleeve in the Coronation, for 
instance, is a standard formula which can be found in the dress of St. James in 
the main apse (Pl. 64), in the left Disciple of the last of the four Emmaus scenes 
(Pl. 73b) or, on a reduced scale, in the garment of the Pharisee standing left 
of Christ in the Judgment of Pilate (Pl. 68). The same is true of the arrange- 
ment of the left sleeve of William in the Virgin panel which, among numerous 
other instances, appears in the figures of the miracle-working Christ in the 
aisles and, applied to the inside of the right arm, in the figure of Christ in 
the Coronation panel*®®. $ 

It is, of course, more difficult to find close parallels to the faces of the dedica- 
tory panels. But the face of the enthroned Christ is a reduction in scale and 
expression of the monumental likeness in the conch of the main apse (Pl. 61) 
—the formula used for indicating the throat, for instance, is in both figures 
the same; the face of Christ in the vault of the northern side chapel is also 
very neart!’ (Pl. 80). Even the type of William's face, a portrait only in a 
very generalised sense, can be found again, as for instance in that of Eliezer 
in Rebekah’s Journey on the northern wall of the nave (Pl. 106). The model 
of the church which William offers to the Virgin, although not repeated as a 
whole in any of the mosaics, consists of single motifs which, separately, can be 
found in several parts of the decoration. The nearest parallel is the tower- 
like structure on the west wall of the northern aisle, in the Healing of the 
Curvata*?? (Pl. 89a). 
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A few words on the ornamental motifs may clinch the argument. The 
border under the Dedication (the corresponding ornament under the Coronation 
is based on the same elements) is a reduced version of the ornament which 
divides the upper from the middle storey in the transepts, with the difference 
that the flowers (in horizontal profile) of the transept border have become in 
the Dedication self-contained rosettes. ‘The vertical bands are still further 
reduced versions of the same motif. ‘The square rosettes which frame the 
Coronation on the sides are used in an enlarged and complicated form as fillings 
in the western arch of the central square. 

The parallels so far quoted, between the dated dedicatory images and 
other parts of the decoration, taken from all the different iconographic cycles 


` which together form the ensemble of Monreale, might by themselves be con- 


sidered sufficient to show that the decoration constitutes a more or less homo- 
geneous whole, not to be broken up into separate groups of different dates. 
Further evidence supporting the same conclusion is however also available. 
Thus the two dedicatory images are not the only mosaics which can, on historical 
grounds, be dated to William’s lifetime, although they are the only ones that 
furnish a direct clue. Other mosaics can nevertheless be assigned to the same 
date on indirect grounds. ‘Thus for the legend of St. Castrensis, on the west 
wall of the nave, there is not only a firm terminus post quem, but also evidence 
in the other direction. Thus as it is known that William was given the relics 
of this Saint as a present on the occasion of his marriage with Joan of England 
in 1177474, and that the relics were deposited at Monreale, the mosaic can un- 
doubtedly be dated in or after that year. But, further, the gift had a strongly 
personal character for the king and his young queen, a value which must have 
greatly worn off after the king’s death, since the relics of the obscure Saint were 
by no means to be reckoned among the most important treasures of the church. 
It thus seems highly probable that the mosaic, with the legend of the Saint, 
was made during William’s lifetime. The mosaic is an integral part of the 
decoration of the west wall of the nave (Pls. 109b-110b), at least of its lowest 
tier, being placed on the right side of the main entrance and corresponding 
symmetrically to the Martyrdom of two other Campanian Saints on the left- 
hand side. Another scene from the legend of these two Saints, Castus and 
Cassius (who seem to have been chosen to accompany Castrensis because of 
their similar origin and their similar names), is placed above the door. That 
these three mosaics belong together, at least in planning, is shown by the 
exceptional form of the inscription, in rhymed and partly in Leonine hexa- 
meters. This form, otherwise common enough in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, is in Monreale (with the exception of the cloisters, where it occurs 
in the dedicatory inscription of William) confined to the west wall, and there 
to the three legendary scenes and to the Virgin in the tympanum above the 
main entrance??? (Pl. rir). The three legendary scenes are furthermore 
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connected with each other by common types, costumes and stylistic traits. 
The drapery of the paenula of Castrensis (in the right-hand corner) is almost 
line by line the same as in the figure of Castus in the Lion-scene above the 
door4??, and the paenula of Cassius in the same picture 1s a variation on the 
same theme. The feet of these three Saints have the same rigid outlines, the 
faces are elaborated from the same model, and the dented halo of Castrensis 
is very similar in pattern to that of Cassius. The second head from the 
right in the ship occurs again in the youthful head to the right of the Praeses 
Romanus‘74; the head of the last figure in the ship corresponds to that of the 
young man holding the lions. Similar links connect the Casirensts legend with 
the martyrdom of Castus and Cassius to the left of the entrance*”*, The cycle 
of affinities can be extended. The master (or masters) of the legendary scenes 
drew from the same store of prototypes and used the same practices as the 
masters of the Old and the New Testament cycles. It is sufficient to compare 
the two figures immediately above each other in the left-hand corner of the west 
wall, the Patrician to the left in the Martyrdom of Castus and Cassius, and the 
young man of Sodom in the Angels’ Visit to Lot above (Pl. 104a), or the two 
upward-turned profiles in the groups to which these two figures belong. We 
find in both cycles the same treatment of the hair, the same architectural 
details^"$, and the same draperies*’’. The small flying fold at the bottom 
seam of Castrensis’ garment (the left-hand figure) occurs in many of the Old 
Testament figures*?3. The posture of the executioner with the sword in the 
Martyrdom of Cassius and Castus occurs again, in a different context, 1n the 
first of Noah's sons in the scene depicting his Drunkenness (Pl 102); the 
anatomical details of the statue of Apollo in the Martyrdom can be found again 
in the nudes of Adam and Eve*”? (Pl. 96ff.), the boat of Castrensis 1s shaped 
like the lower part of the Ark and the treatment of the water is even coloristic- 
ally identical with that in the Flood (PI. roof.) and in the Storm at sea (EL 
85b). This last-mentioned mosaic (Christ Stilling the Waves), offers striking 
similarities in the build of the ship, the rigging and the bent masthead. Both 
mosaics show the same contrast between the agitated and the still waves, and 
even some of the gestures are the same*80, The points of comparison between the 
legendary scenes and the mosaics of the Miracle cycle in the aisles are too 
numerous and too obvious to be quoted separately***, and a few parallels will 
suffice to show that the mosaics of the eastern part of the church are connected 
with those of the west wall in the same way as those of the nave and the aisles. 
Everywhere we find the same formulas employed. The hands of the first man 
in the boat of Castrensis are in shape and position identical with the hands 
of St. Paul in the Fall of Simon Magus (Pl. 83); the facial type of Castrensis 
and Castus is to be met with in the St. Augustine on the arch of the left side 
apse; the demon of the Castrensis mosaic is a variant of the Satan in the second 
phase of the Temptation of Christ (Pl. 66b), and the Man Possessed by a 
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Devil has a similar posture to that of the Blind Man in the Healing at Siloam 
(Pl. 66c). Cassius and Castus, in the Lion-scene*8?, correspond closely to 
the figure of Ursinus on the south-eastern pillar of the central square. The 
dented modelling of the jaw, in the face of the youth with the lions, is to be 
found again in the face of the left-hand Disciple in the third Emmaus scene 
(PL 73b), and the smock of the former*?? (gathered up at the sides) occurs 
in the miracle of Cana*%! (Pl. 66a). The impression created by the repeated 
recurrence of types, details, stylistic traits and technical tricks throughout the 
whole church is that of a workshop using identical models and a homogeneous 
technique. | 

A third group of mosaics which can be dated to William's lifetime with 
some certainty offers still further proof of the homogeneity of the entire decor- 
ation. T'he mosaics of the main apse (Pls. 59-64) which constitute this datable 
group do not, it is true, contain any inscription; but apart from the fact 
that the main apse would in all probability have been among the first parts 
of the church to receive a decoration, the programme itself points to the reign 
of William II. The choice and the arrangement of the Saints in the bottom 
tier of the apse and the adjoining presbytery walls can be understood only 
if it is considered as the work of a theologian4®® well versed in the ecclesi- 
astical policy of King William. "These Saints are arranged in corresponding 
pairs left and right of the central window. The inner pair consists of Clement I 
and Silvester I, both Roman Popes and therefore first in rank. The former, 
whose name also appears in the Canon of the Mass*86, was supposed to 
have furnished, with his letter to the Corinthians, one of the most important 
proofs of the early primacy of Rome. He was exiled and, according to the 
legend, martyred under Trajan. Silvester was credited by medieval legend 
with the Baptism of Constantine the Great and with receiving the famous 
"Donation" after having spent some years in exile. Next follow St. Peter of 
Alexandria, the successor of Athanasius and the upholder of orthodoxy 
against Meletius, by whom he was forced to live in exile for some years, and, 
according to tradition, the last martyr under Diocletian 87, and St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, the most recent martyr. Both may be described in rank as Primates 
or Patriarchs. The third pair comprises the two Archdeacons and Protomartyrs 
Stephen and Lawrence, who died defending the Church against the aspirations 
of temporal rulers. They are followed by the two Archbishops, popular patron 
saints and miracle-workers Martin and Nicholas who occupy conspicuous posts 
at the fronts of the pillars which frame the apse. Martin was a popular saint 
with the Benedictines*?? and was regarded as a fighter against Arianism and 
against the encroachment of secular on ecclesiastical jurisdiction and as one of 
the earliest organisers of western monasticism (Ligugé); Nicholas was one of the 
main patrons of the Norman kingdom, especially of Southern Italy. The next 
pair confront each other on the side walls of the sanctuary: Blaise and Hilary, 
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the first persecuted and forced to flee by Diocletian and martyred under Licinius 
as one of the last martyrs under the Pagans (316), the second an opponent of 
Constantine and of Arianism, exiled to Asia Minor and later one of the founders 
of monastic life in the West (cellae Sancti Hilarii); he was regarded as the teacher 
of St. Martin. The series is continued with Anthony, the first Hermit, founder 
of Eastern monasticism, and Benedict, the founder of Western monasticism and 
of the Order from which Cluniacism, the Order of Monreale, had sprung; and 
the programme is concluded with two Holy Women, namely Agatha, martyr 
and patroness of the monastic bishopric of Catania, whose birthplace Palermo. 
claimed to be, and Mary Magdalen, legendary hermit and patroness of nunner- 
les. | 

The order in which these Saints are presented follows the hierarchical 
arrangement as it is displayed in the Gregorian list of the Canon of the Mass ***. 
But the most interesting feature of the series is the confrontation of the Saints 1n 
pairs, a device by which several ideas could be stressed at the same time. Clement 
and Silvester thus stand for the primacy of Rome, for its claim to spiritual and 
temporal superiority; Peter of Alexandria and Thomas a Becket personify the 
strife against temporal powers and the safeguarding of the independence of the 
Church; both metropolitans were exiled (a motif which recurs again and again 
in the series) from their sees and returned triumphantly to suffer martyrdom in 
the end. Stephen and Lawrence are chosen as the martyrs par excellence who 
defied temporal powers; Martin and Nicholas were State saints of the N ormans, 
the one stressing the French, the other the Italian element; Blaise and Hilary 
again offer the motif of courageous opposition and exile ; while Anthony and 
Benedict embody the development of monastic organisation and the two Holy 
Women stand likewise for monastic ideals. : 

All these motifs make sense only as a programmatic declaration, as it were, 
of all that Monreale stood for at the time of its foundation, and only at that 
time. And this is especially true of Thomas of Canterbury and of the fact that 
a good deal of the programme seems to have been built up around him. It is 
certainly not mere chance that the motifs of exile incurred for steadfastness 
against the aspirations of temporal power and of martyrdom are to be met 
with so often in the series. These motifs bring out very vigorously the import- 
ance of the recently canonised English Saint. It will be remembered that Sicily 
was drawn into the quarrel between Henry II and Thomas. William’s inter- 
vention was asked for by both parties, especially by the English king, who seems 


- to have quoted the examples of Hungary and Sicily where the Crown held the 


Papal Legateship and with it certain prerogatives over the national churches; 
and one of the reasons why Henry II's daughter, Joan of England, was offered 
in marriage to William of Sicily seems to have been to induce him to embrace 
the king's cause49°, Sicily responded in a cautious and lukewarm manner: 
an embassy was sent to the Pope, which obtained only the despatch of Papal 
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“Missi” for composing the altercation. The murder of the litigious primate in 
1170 put, for the time being, an end to the matter, and relations between Sicily 
and England cooled somewhat as a result of the inevitable reaction. The political 
repercussions of the case were, however, strongly felt in Sicily: King William 
advanced some concessions to the clergy in the matter of jurisdiction, and began 
to look for another bride. Negotiations were opened with Byzantium and the 
betrothal between William and the Princess Zuria Maria was soon sworn to by 
both sides. William actually went to Taranto in 1172 to receive his bride, who, 
however, never arrived. Another marriage offer made by the Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa in 1175 and strongly advocated by Walter of the Mill was turned 
down under the influence of the Papal Curia and Matteo d’Ajello. Soon after- 
wards, negotiations were reopened with England and favoured by the Pope and 
Ajello. Embassies were despatched from Palermo to London and from London 
to Palermo, and in 1177 Joan of England arrived in Sicily, to be married to 
William in the same year. In the meantime, Thomas had been canonised (in 
1173) and his cult was well established within a few years*?!. The inclusion of 
his portrait *®? in the series of Saints represented in the apse of Monreale and the 
context in which it appears can be explained only by the close rapprochement 
between William and the Pope in the late ’seventies and ’eighties of the twelfth 
century. The programme of the apse is in keeping with the policy for which 
Monreale stands; and it could hardly be imagined that Henry VI or Frederick 
II, or even Tancred, would have chosen Thomas of Canterbury, the advocate 
of the Church against the temporal power, as one of the principal Saints to be 
depicted at Monreale. 

It might be argued, perhaps, that the portrait of Thomas—which, incident- 
ally, seems to be the earliest surviving representation of the Saint*%3—was more 
likely to have been set before 1176, when the marriage with Henry II's daughter 
began to be discussed again, than after that date, when it might have been 
interpreted as constituting a gibe against William’s father-in-law. This argu- 
ment, however, is not convincing, and some historical and iconographical 
indications point rather to a date in the 'eighties. It is hardly likely that the 
church was completed thus far in 1173-1176494, and some of the Saints repre- 
sented together with Thomas seem to imply a later date. Some of these figures 
seem to owe their inclusion in the programme of the apse to the fact that the 
Saints they represent were the patrons of churches subject to Monreale. This is, 
for instance, the case with 5t. Clement, whose church at Messina was ceded to 
Monreale in 1176495; with St. Silvester, the Patron of the church of Bulchar, 
handed over by Walter of the Mill in the same year^?9, and with most of the 
other Saints. A church of St. Martin, built by Peter Indulfus at Palermo, was 
given to Monreale in the late 'seventies, a gift which was confirmed in 1182197; 
the Monastery of S. Nicholas (de Campo) was surrendered to the Abbot of 
Monreale in April, 1182*% (another church of St. Nicholas, at Paterno, was 
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directly affiliated to La Cava, the mother-institution of Monreale) *??; the 
monastic bishopric of St. Agatha in Catania was subjected to Monreale in 
February, 1183599; and the church and the monastery of St. Mary Magdalene 
at Corleone had to be ceded to Monreale by Walter of the Mill in 11779591. 

It can hardly be regarded as a mere coincidence that the figures of these 
Saints were given such prominence in the apse of Monreale. It seems to have 
formed part of the programme of William’s and Matteo’s policy, as embodied 
in the mosaics, to underline the victorious claims of the new foundation by 
representing the patrons of the churches wrested from the unwilling Sicilian 
clergy502, The latest of these dates, February, 1183, furnished by St. Agatha of 
Catania, need not be taken too literally, because in this, as in other cases, the 
actual concession or at least the claim may have been made at an earlier date 
than the final ratification would show. In any case, however, it would be 
difficult, in view of this evidence, to date the mosaics of the apse to a period 
preceding the early ’eighties or, on the other hand, in the time after William’s 
death in 1189. 

With this we gain another point of departure for dating other parts of the 
ensemble. The close relationship between the apse mosaics, the dedicatory 
images and the legendary scenes on the west wall has already been referred to; 
it links together the independently datable parts of the decoration. But the 
mosaics of the apse are also intimately connected with other parts of the mosaics, 
the nave (ornamental motifs) 993, the central square??^, the transepts???, and 
the aisles®°®, Especially interesting is the connection between the figures of the 
Saints in the apse and some of the figures in the central square. Ursinus, for 
instance, on the western face of the southern presbytery-pillar, is an almost 
exact, if somewhat reduced, copy of Nicholas on the southern pillar of the apse, 
and the same relationship exists between Januarius and Martin, the corres- 
ponding northern figures. The two figures which make up each pair are seen, 
if looked at from the west (the main point of view) in closest contiguity, the 
differences in size and treatment being neutralized by the difference in distance. 
The exact conformity of the two figures is certainly not due to chance or to 
the casual use of similar prototypes. It is an example of deliberate matching, 
and thus proof of the existence of a consistent plan in which echoing forms were 
used as a unifying formal device. It needs hardly any proof that the figures of 
the apse (Nicholas and Martin), which are more elaborately designed and 
modelled, were the prototypes of the figures on the pillars and not vice versa; 
but this proof can be furnished. It has been pointed out??? that the figure of St. 
Nicholas contains a kind of pentimento, showing that the left contour was 
changed in the course of the work, but after the completion of the surrounding 
golden ground. The design of Ursinus follows the final, improved, version of 
this contour, and it is, therefore, safe to conclude that the latter figure was set 
after the former had been completed and corrected. 
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Ursinus and Januarius are, however, not the only figures which are clearly 
dependent on the figures contained in the apse. The scheme of Nicholas is also 
followed in the St. Gregory to the right of the northern side apse and in the St. 
Xystus to the left of the southern apse (Pl. 84); the near-by figure of Germanus 
follows the scheme of Martin and the corresponding Savinus that of Blaise bung 
These and other supplementary figures of the side sanctuaries are, in their turn, 
repeated over and over again in the central square and the transepts. Schemes 
of draperies and faces, types, colours and even minute details of style are identi- 
cal. It is, in short, only a very limited number of types and models from which 
the mosaicists elaborated the large Pantheon of Monreale. 

The same is true of ornamental motifs and other decorative details59?, 
The Angel-medallions in the pediments of the transepts, for instance, show the 
hand of the master who set the medallions which form the upper margins of the 
nave. 'Cross-references" drawn from all parts of the interior show that the con- 
ventionalised patterns used in the different parts of the building form a highly 
consistent body of ornamental motifs; all the different patterns are evolved 
from a few main types, in a kindred spirit. The architectural backgrounds of 
the scenes are likewise made up of a limited number of elements in compositions 
which are ever new but all evolved along similar lines 519. 

Whole groups of figures recur several times, either in stereotyped sameness 
or in variations characteristic of different masters handling the same material. 
This is especially striking in the case of the groups of Apostles and Pharisees in 
the central part of the church and in the aisles?!!, Single figures too are repeated 
whole or in parts, especially the figure of the seated 51? and the standing Christ 513 
—the model being also employed for the Creator in the Old Testament scenes— 
and the figures of St. Peter?!*, of Angels*15, Women, etc.516, In many cases 
the same figure scheme is used to portray different persons in widely different 
actions?!7; and some “stock phrases" for parts of the drapery, faces, etc., can 
be detected in almost every mosaic, linking together the different parts of the 
decoration. 

That the decoration of Monreale is COSS a consistent whole can also be 
shown by iconographical and formal considerations. The programme shows no 
gaps, no repetition?!* or overlaps such as would certainly appear had the 
different parts of the decoration been made at different times. Nor are there 
iconographical elements of later origin, like Dugento Saints and so forth, 
elements which would certainly have crept in had a part of the decoration been 
set in the thirteenth century. Choice and distribution of the programme betray 
one homogeneous plan, carried out without wavering and without alterations. 

The objection might be made that later mosaicists may have followed 
exactly a plan laid down under William; and this assumption would be quite 
consistent with Lazarev's theory of the epigonic character of Sicilian mosaic 
art under Frederick I1?1?, But there is nothing in Frederician art in general 
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to justify this view. Moreover, this assumption would not account for the stylistic 
and formal homogeneity of the entire decoration. 

Symmetry in the strictest sense is carried to its ultimate consequences. The 
principle of unified optic—which expresses itself in the larger size and the more 
forceful modelling of forms farther removed from the eye of the beholder—is 
consistently observed. Formal echoes in shape and colour tie the single parts 
together, and the compositional schemes of the various scenes are in every case 
adapted to the surroundings and to the whole. Entire walls are treated as 
homogeneous formal units, like the south wall of the transept (Pls. 99b—70): 
in the upper tier the three phases of the Temptation of Christ, in single, sharply 
silhouetted figures against the otherwise unbroken golden ground, arranged 
in three-axial compositions at the left and the right, and in a two-axial lay-out 
in the centre; the middle tier with four scenes, arranged in larger but distinctly 
separated groups of figures; the compositions heavier than in the top tier 
but still pervaded by the bright gold of the ground; the corner scenes lower, 
the middle ones higher and fuller in the mass. The lower tier, finally, with 
three compact groups into which the gold does not penetrate; the composi- 
tions like heavy lumps of solid mass which have assemblies at the bottom. 
The middle scene, the Agony in the Garden, is the heaviest, establishing in 
this way a central axis for the whole wall, which i is treated as one picture. The 
compositional scheme of the north wall opposite is similar. 

The parallelism of two opposite walls is equally evident in the nave. 
Single figures, like Adam and Eve at the western ends of the two walls (Pls. 
95b, 97a), and the large panels (Jacob and Noah) (Pls. o9b, 109a) at the east 
end, create a perfect balance. Each of the two walls shows lighter composi- 
tions in the upper and heavier ones in the lower tier. Inserted between the 
two corresponding walls of the nave is the “picture” of the west wall with its 
subtle symmetry. The two scenes of the Paradise cycle, with their gold, 
green, blue and ivory tones in tripartite compositions, are composed with 
enough impetus from left to right to make the progress of the narrative clear, 
and with enough symmetry to bind them together as corresponding lateral 
pillars. In the two scenes from the story of Lot the symmetry is stronger; 
both have a group of figures on the outside, a single figure in the centre 
and a complicated and broken aggregate of forms on the inside. The bottom 
scenes, finally, are congealed as it were in larger masses, with a double instead 
of a tripartite composition, the outer groups rounded off in contour and 
inner design, the inner ones framed by the straight lines of the architectural 
setting. An arrangement like this must be regarded as the work of one artist, 
not as an accretion of single works; and the formal principles on which this 
macroscopic composition is founded are exactly the same as those employed 
in the composition of the side walls of the transept$?0, 

Another example of a well-ordered compositional unit of even more com- 
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plicated structure is the decoration of the two aisles. The corresponding pictures 
of the two series, the Miracles of Christ (Pls. 85-91), which are placed opposite 
each other, and can be viewed simultaneously from the centre of the nave, 
have the same basic composition. Both series begin, at the eastern end, with 
large compositions going round the corners: the Healing of the Daughter 
of the Woman of Canaan, and the Healing of the Centurion’s son. The com- 
positions of the two mosaics are almost identical, and especially the archi- 
tectural background has exactly the same lay-out in both pictures. The 
next pair of mosaics, towards the west, shows symmetrical, tripartite archi- 
tectural compositions. In the next picture on either side, the main figure, 
Christ, is topped by a steep "mountain"; the next pair has again the tri- 
partite architectural background. The following pair, the Storm, with 
St. Peter submerged, in the southern aisle, and the Woman taken in Adultery 
in the northern, must have been difficult to reduce to a common formula, 
because they called for different backgrounds and different compositional 
schemes. A common denominator was, however, found in the rigging of 
the ship and the top of the Temple. The Expulsion of the Moneychangers 
and the Healing of the Widow’s Son exhibit both one-sided structures 1n the 
background and the following pair, the Woman with an Issue of Blood and. the 
Healing of the Lame and Blind, have no backgrounds at all. The Healing of 
Jairus’ Daughter and the Healing of the Ten Lepers, which come next, are both 
set against asymmetrical structures, the differences being caused by icono- 
graphical prescriptions which called for a City-Gate on the north and an 
Interior on the south sides. The next pair of scenes again show perfectly corres- 
ponding, tripartite architectural frames, and the two end-pieces of the cycle, 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand on the southern, and the Healing of the 
Curvata on the northern aisle, are again stretched round the corners, showing a 
small group of standing figures and one single figure on both the north and the 
south walls, and a large group of figures, preceded by a bent figure, on the west 
wall. The large groups are surmounted by the similar forms of a round hilltop 
on the south and a cupola on the north. Nothing could be more harmoniously 
arranged than these two corresponding series of pictures. The arrangement 
must have been made for all these mosaics by one single artist. 

All this goes to show that the decoration of Monreale is a homogeneous 
work of art, conceived by one leading artist in its main outlines and executed 
by a number of artists and workmen under a uniform direction. The same 
compositional principles pervade all parts of the work, the same store of standard 
motifs and forms furnish the details, and the similarities of the technical execution 
point to a standard training of the different artists and workmen, which enabled 
them to carry out the homogeneous plan in a uniform way. The decoration is, 
in other words, the collective achievement of one large workshop, working in 
perfect concert. No single individual comes to the foreground—unlike St. 
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Mark’s at Venice where fairly independent artists worked next to each other?!, 
At Monreale the methodical organisation of the workshop ensured a much 
higher degree of uniformity than in any other of the larger Italian cycles. 

We have no documentary information about the manner in which the work- 
shop of Monreale was organised or about the artists who were at work there$?2, 
But certain conclusions can be drawn from a study of the mosaics themselves, 
and from analogies elsewhere. ‘There must have been, first, a leading artist 
who received the programme from the patron and his theological advisers, dis- 
tributed the subjects, planned the layout of the whole and of the single walls and 
architectural units. He also must have decided on the prototypes to be followed 
by furnishing drawings and must, finally, have supervised the whole process of 
the work. He must have been assisted by several draughtsmen who worked out 
the designs of the single mosaics and sketched them on the walls. The technical 
execution was no doubt left to a multitude of mosaicists who shared the work 
on a division of labour basis, some of them setting the figures, others the back- 
grounds, the ornamental patterns and, finally, the golden grounds. This division 
of labour among the designer, the draughtsmen and the mosaicists is in keeping 
with documentary evidence from other sources: the Pictor 2maginarius, the Pictor 
parietartus and the Musearius are mentioned as making up the hierarchy of the 
mosaic workshops as early as in an edict of Diocletian ??3, 

lo what extent the directives of the leading artist, the Pictor imaginartus, 
were influenced by the Court and by the clergy of the monastery must remain 
an open question. He may have been a theologian himself, but it is probably 
safe to assume that he was under orders so far as the choice and the general 
distribution of the iconographic programme was concerned. It was, however, 
certainly his task to work out the formal arrangement of the whole and of the 
major units, like single chapels, aisles, walls, vaults, and parts of them, including 
perhaps the general compositional schemes of the single pictures. He seems, on 
the other hand, to have left some freedom to the single draughtsmen, the 
pictores parietarit, as one example will illustrate: the border with the medallions 
of Angels which runs round the top of the nave (Pls. 93-99) starts on both 
eastern ends of the side walls in perfect correspondence. ‘The parallelism 
in the heads of the Angels, which are presented either in full face or in three- 
quarter profile, looking left or right, continues undisturbed for the first four- 
teen medallions on either side. After this the symmetrical correspondence 
of the two walls is disturbed by inconsistencies$?* in the rhythm of the change 
between en face and the two kinds of three-quarter profile. ‘These inconsistencies 
do not mar the general effect, although they give a different rhythm to the 
two borders®?°, But the case shows that the supervision of the leading artist 
did not go into the minutest detail. Starting in the east in perfect Concert, 
the two draughtsmen who carried out the designs on the walls seem to have 
lost sight of each other’s progress as their work proceeded towards the western 
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end. Each seems to have tried to find his own solution in the face of a difficulty 
which originated in the fact that the initial rhythm of six profile figures between 
two frontal medallions could not be made to fit the whole extent of the wall. 

There is another peculiarity about this border which shows that details 
were sometimes decided by trying out a solution in the course of the work. The 
spaces between the medallions, above and below the connecting knot, are filled 
with scrolls unrolling themselves towards right and left alternately. From this 
rule529 there is only one exception, namely in the interstice between the first 
and the second medallion at the eastern end of the north wall (Pl. 99a). There 
the mosaicist employed a symmetrical motif which cannot be found elsewhere 
at Monreale but was used, in the same function, between the medallions of 
the mosaic in the Sala Terrena of the Ziza5?" (Pl. 112), from the beginning 
of William Us reign. It is hardly probable that a mosaicist would have used 
this isolated motif at the end or in the middle of a long stretch of otherwise 
regular work; but the isolated moüf becomes intelligible if it is taken as an 
experimental solution, tried out at the very beginning. This assumption 
would be in keeping with the result of the analysis regarding the rhythm in 
the use of en face and profile medallions, namely that the work started at the 
eastern end of the nave and proceeded westward. The first pattern, familiar 
from a contemporary mosaic (the Ziza) was tried out, but immediately super- 
seded by a simpler, clearer and rhythmically more suggestive motif. 

But these were certainly minor problems; the main activity of the leading 
artist, after fixing the general outlines, must have been the choice and the pre- 
paration of the prototypes and the models. These were of two different kinds: 
first, iconographic prototypes and second, stylistic models. The use of the 
former can be detected by characteristic differences between the various icono- 
graphic cycles, the Old Testament, the New Testament, the Miracles of Christ, 
the lives of SS. Peter and Paul and so forth. The mosaics of the christological 
cycle, for instance, tend to show an arrangement of the heads in one line, whereas 
in the Old Testament cycle, especially in the lower tier, the figures are spread 
more freely over the surface of the picture; the scenes from the lives of SS. 
Peter and Paul are more like enlarged miniatures than any others at Monreale, 
and striking differences may even be found among the single figures of Saints. 
For each of these cycles there must have existed special iconographic prototypes 
which may have been of different ages and styles. The iconographic schemes 
were not invented by the chief artist or the designers of Monreale. They were 
time-honoured formulas which had been used before, even in Sicily: a glance 
at the cycles of the Palatina, especially the Old “Testament and the lives of SS. 
Peter and Paul, shows similar formulas in use one generation before work at 
Monreale started. But they were not taken over unchanged; they were adapted 
to a common stylistic standard, brought up to date and modernised. The style 
of Monreale has, even in those compositions which are almost identical in the 
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two monuments, little affinity with the style of the Palatina. And this is where 
the stylistic models came in. The masters of Monreale must have used model- 
books, expressly designed for stylistic details, from groups to single figures, 
faces and details of the drapery. The imprint of these secondary models on the 
mosaics of Monreale is so strong that not only the original stylistic differences 
of the primary iconographic prototypes but also the individual manners of the 
single draughtsmen were almost drowned in this common style. To prepare 
these models, to shape the language of style to be used in the workshop—this 
must have been one of the most important functions of the leading Master. 

His hand is also to be seen in the rearrangement of a good many of the 
compositions furnished by the iconographic prototypes. They seem to have been 
originally rectangular in shape, as can still be seen in places where the adapta- 
tion to differently-shaped frames was only carried out in a superficial way, as 
for instance in the lunettes of the story of SS. Peter and Paul (Pl. 77ff.) and in the 
Old Testament scenes in the spandrels of the nave. More complicated frames or 
larger units, however, called for a more thorough reshaping of the prototypes. 
This was necessary, for instance, in the case of the large panels of the nave, the 
Building of the Ark and Jacob with the Angel (Pls. 99b, 109a), where the 
arches cut deeply and asymmetrically into the panels; or in the case of the west 
walls of the transepts where the Judgment of Pilate and the Incredulity of 
Thomas had to be arranged with regard to the arches which lead into the 
aisles. A redrawing was also necessary with regard to the scenes on the upper 
walls on the central square and with regard to the four mosaics which on both 
ends of the aisles go round the corners. For most of the remaining pictures 
the prototypes could be followed closely after a reshaping of the backgrounds 
and a few readjustments in the compositions which could be left to the individual 
designers, the Pictores parietari. 

In the lower tier of the Old Testament cycle (Pls. 100-108), for instance, 
only slight changes and adaptations were required in order to fit the originally 
rectangular compositions into the triangular spandrels. These changes were 
effected with remarkable skill, but it is possible to trace them and thus to see the 
Pictor parietarius at his work. The designers compressed or enlarged the composi- 
tions as required in order to fill the given space. Even forms like that of the Ark in 
the scenes of the Flood were treated in this way, compressed or expanded, as if the 
cartoon had been designed on an elastic surface which could be made to cover 
any given space528, The designers underlined the symmetrical structure of the 
prototypes, as for instance in the cycle of the Flood, or created new symmetrical 
schemes by shifting single figures (for instance the man with the axe at the right 
corner of the Tower of Babel), so as to fit the symmetrically sloping curves of 
the arches. Only rarely did the designers go so far as to fill the pointed angles 
at the bottom with motifs other than plants and trees. But in spite of the slight- 
ness of the adaptations, the designers succeeded as a rule in giving the com- 
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positions both rounded firmness and as much dynamic movement towards the 
right as was necessary for stressing the progress of the narrative. 

The main task of the individual designers, after the adaptation of the com- 
positional schemes to the frames and to the direction of the narrative, was the 
draping of the skeleton compositions in the garb of a consistent style. So far 
as their common training in the workshop had not curbed their personal expres- 
sion, they could choose their models from the model-books with a certain 
liberty and could interpret them in their own individual manners. The conven- 
tions, however, which prescribed different forms for different tasks seem to 
have bound them to a large extent. The size and the hierarchical rank of a 
figure or a scene played an important part in these conventions. A different 
““style”” had to be used, for instance, for the figures of the apse, which hold the 
highest rank in the hierarchy of iconographic values as the most sacred figures 
in the whole decoration, as against secondary figures in narrative cycles. These 
differentiations, firmly established in Byzantine monumental art ever since the 
-_ Iconoclastic Controversy, were perfectly understood by the masters of Monreale. 
It is for these reasons that the figures of the apse are more solemn and stiff than 
all the others, that they have more complicated draperies and show more de- 
tailed modelling. They do not belong to an earlier period nor are they more 
archaic in style than the others; they are just as modern" in the evolution of 
twelfth-century style. But they are different in rank and size, and therefore 
different in form and technique. Gradation and modelling in mosaic can only 
be spread over a limited number of rows of cubes, because of the limited number 
of shades available; if a large surface is to be covered, the figures tend to become 
flat unless more folds are inserted to differentiate and cut up the surface. This 
is what the artists of Monreale did. 

How the designers used their model-books and how they reacted to the 
restraint placed upon them by these models can best be seen by studying a 
consecutive series of figures following the same model. The first scenes of the 
Genesis cycle on the south wall of the nave (upper tier) provide the best example 
(Pls. 93-95). In the first six pictures, from the Creation of Light to the Creation 
of Man, the figure of the seated Creator was repeated six times. The only 
variations in the outlines of these six figures concern the right hand, raised 
more or less high according to the object in front, and the position of the 
feet, which are sometimes crossed and sometimes placed side by side. In 
the second case the drapery is also slightly affected, the seam of the blue 
mantle across the legs either running straight diagonally, or sagging in a curve. 
The conception of artistic unity, and the balance of forms, led the designer 
to alter several details if he had to change one feature; but these small differ- 
ences which aim at breaking the monotony which would otherwise have 
resulted???, hardly affect the outlines of the figures, and it is more than likely 
that they were introduced by the designer and were not prefigured in the 
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model. Similar differentiations of a common model can be found in the 
series of standing figures of Christ in the transepts and especially in the aisles, 
and in other instances where one model was made to serve two or more different 
purposes °?°, as in the case of Cain Fleeing from the Wrath of God (Pl. 98b) and 
of Jacob Fleeing from his Father’s House (Pl. 108). In both figures the posture, 
the gesture and the dress are almost identical. The standard model expressed 
“fleeing in fear" by simple and adequate means: the rapid stride, the flying 
cloak, the raised hand and the turned-back face. So far, the designers followed 
in both mosaics the same standard model. But by introducing minor changes 
they managed to underline the differences of the two situations: Jacob, with his 
mantle drawn across his chest and with his provisions carried in a bundle on a 
staff over his shoulder, is clearly characterised as setting out for a journey, 
whereas Cain, with mantle thrown back, cudgel upright in his hand and hair 
ruffled, is shown as fleeing in despair. Alterations like these amount to conscious 
and careful differentiation; they show the skill and the tact of the masters who 
knew how to create a multitude of meanings out of one single model. 

But there are other differences to be found between figures drawn from the 
same model, differences less obvious and not corresponding to a difference in 
meaning. Differences of this second kind can be found again in the six figures 
of the seated Creator in the Genesis. In the first scene, the Creation of Light 
(PI. 93), the draughtsman designed the seated figure with the utmost care, fol- 
lowing the lineament of the model in all its intricacies. Characteristic details 
are the loop of the blue mantle at the back (where it is stuck into the belt-like 
drapery round the waist), the carefully undulated fold which follows the 
back contour of the thigh, the full curve of the seam which turns round the 
left hand, and especially the wavy folds of the golden undergarment immedi- 


. ately above the feet. In the next figure, the Creator in the Division of the 


Waters (Pl. 94a), the sharpness of the design has somewhat worn off. The 
main features are unchanged. But some of the curves are less carefully drawn. 
The curve round the left hand has lost something of its tension; it has become 
flatter and the arrangement of the folds is less clear. The undulating fold 
down the thigh has become slightly blurred: the sinuosity of the inner contour 
of the fold is lost altogether and the windings of the outer contour—neatly 
separated in the first example—have been simplified and appear as a slightly 
wriggling line. The plastic character of the fold is lost. Other simplifications 
occur in the inner drawing, for instance at the loins and the thigh. The most 
characteristic change, however, has taken place with regard to the undwlating 
lines of the undergarment: in the place of four wavy, fully modeled Ns 
there are left only two, and the rest is filled with a streaky design of straig 

lines. The change continues in the next figure, in the Creation of Land, Sea 
and Plants: it is especially noticeable in the undergarment. The longest of the 
vertical wavy folds has been replaced by a simple curve, drawn in a single 
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sweep**1!. This sweeping curve is still more clearly brought out in the fourth 
figure, the Creation of Sun, Moon and Stars (Pl. 94b), and there is only one of 
the wavy folds left. Both the curves at the back and round the hand are much 
flatter than in any of the foregoing examples. The fifth figure shows the process 
continuing along the same lines: there are no wavy folds in the undergarment; 
in their place are only two taut sweeps. And most conspicuous of all the changes, 
the loop of the blue mantle at the back has disappeared and the drapery has 
lost its logical construction in this place???, Simple curves, finally, dominate the 
design of the last, the sixth figure, in the Creation of Man??? (Pl. g5a). There 
is no trace left of the intricate sinuosity of the lines of the first figure. Every 
single curve has become flatter, every form less accentuated and more simplified. 

The change from the first to the last of the six figures??* of the Creator is a 
steady progress from intricacy and sinuosity to a simplified design. The process 
is irreversible. It would be impossible to interchange the various phases of this 
change which, slow and subtle as it seems to be, produced such marked differ- 
ences between the beginning and the end of the series. This steadiness and irre- 
versibility is proof of the fact that one man was responsible for the whole series 
as far as the design is concerned. It can be shown, on the other hand, that more 
than one mosaic worker (Musearius) was at work on the six figures. Apart from 
differences in the forms of the faces, the treatment of the hair, the technique of 
modelling (most clearly to be seen in the treatment of the golden drapery on the 
arm), there is proof of this fact in a mistake which one of the mosaic workers 
made in the fourth figure; a mistake which could not have been made by a 
mosaic worker after having set four figures without fault. The mosaicist who 
made the figure of the Creator in the Creation of the Sun, etc. (Pl. 94b), mistook 
the back part of the blue mantle, including the loop at the waist, for part of 
the golden undergarment and, accordingly, set it in gold instead of in blue. A 
more detailed investigation (which, although the photographs show indications, 
can really only be properly carried out in front of the originals) reveals, in fact, 
that there were at least four different workmen employed on the setting of the 
six figures. They all followed the design of the Pictor parietarius as closely as 
possible. What this design was like, technically, can be inferred from the mistake 
in the colouring of the mantle fold in the fourth figure: only a line drawing 
without coloured filling could have given rise to the confusion between the blue 
and the gold in the actual execution. 

This assumption, that the draughtsman furnished not a coloured picture 
but made a simple line drawing on the wall, tallies also with the most obvious 
and, as it seems, the only possible explanation of the observed process of simpli- 
fication. This explanation is derived from the mechanism of line drawing on a 
large surface. In the first figure the designer followed his model closely. He 
draws “from the wrist". But in repeating the same figure over and over, the 
draughtsman gradually loses the patience required for reproducing all the 
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intricate details of the curvilinear design. His temperament gets the better of 
his meticulousness, and he comes to *^write" the well-known lines in an abbre- 
viated manner, substituting rapidly drawn lines and fleet curves for the slowly 
and deliberately shaped details of the model; he begins to draw “from the 
elbow” and, finally, “from the shoulder”, in ever-increasing tempo, and gets 
farther and farther away from his model. The uncial ductus of the model comes 
to be interpreted in a cursive manner. 

This process is in no way a genuine artistic “development”. It is only the 
outcome of a temperamental revolt against following a model closely. But even 
so it asserts the artistic personality of the designer. He was not a mere copyist 
content with reproducing the prescribed formula with machine-like precision. 
The fact that he became bored by the repetition redeems him as an artist. He 
did not, however, attain real artistic freedom. ‘The bondage of the workshop 
discipline was too strong for that, and it looks as if his reaction had been mainly 
unconscious and certainly involuntary. 

The nature of the process and its results in the sixth figure make it certain 
that the process took place on the wall itself. It would have been different, 
had it already happened in the stage of the model-book, during the designing 
of small-scale figures on parchment. Almost every Byzantine book of miniatures 
shows the effects of copying, but these are different from the phenomena observed 
at Monreale. Instead of an increase in firmness, decisiveness and simplicity, 
qualities which are revealed as the outcome of the process in large-scale drawing, 
similar series of miniature copies exhibit an increasing shoddiness, a growing weak- 
ness of the contours and a tendency towards undecided softness. The hand of a 
draughtsman tired by the repetition of small-scale forms tends to break up firm 
lines into little strokes and dashes. The result is a certain sketchiness. It may be said 
that in both cases, the large- and the small-scale drawing, the hand of the draughts- 
man, if left to itself, succumbs automatically to the suggestions of the technique. 
At Monreale these suggestions were certainly those of large-scale drawing. 

Similar reactions to those in the series of the Creator images can be found 
in other figures and pictures. The general rule which governs these reactions 
is the same: the substitution of more general and more simplified forms for 
intricate ones; of lines which can be drawn rapidly for such as need careful 
attention to the detail. Details are being left out, contours schematised and 
abbreviated. In this general form the tendency which betrays itself in the sim- 
plified repetition of similar or identical forms may be regarded as a parallel to 
the evolutionary trend of the late twelfth century. The personal reactions of the 
artists seem to have anticipated the general evolution under conditions that 
functioned as a hotbed in bringing out tendencies which foreshadowed the 
preference of the early Dugento for generalised forms. Within this general 
framework the draughtsmen of Monreale reacted differently according to their 
different artistic temperaments. One draughtsman makes for regularly undu- 
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lating lines without much differentiation. His hand seems to have wriggled 
along the contours at high speed without ever flattening them out completely 
into straight lines or simple curves. His work is to be found in the southern 
transept, especially in the lowest tier. The lines of another draughtsman 
working in the northern aisle become stiffer and straighter as he goes along. 
In some places these indications can be of help in establishing the direction and 
the sequence in which the work proceeded: there cannot be any doubt, for 
instance, that the designs on the south wall of the nave—with the six scenes 
from the Creation—were drawn from left to right, that is from east to west, 
according to the development of the narrative. The irreversible sequence of the 
six seated figures of the Creator points this way, and the same direction was 
found in the strip of medallions with Angels above. The work on the north 
wall, on the other hand, which if it had followed the direction of the narrative 
ought to have proceeded from west to east, must have been done in an inverse 
direction, that is, starting at the eastern end and proceeding westward. This 
is indicated not only by the row of Angel medallions on top but also by other 
details. In the scenes from the story of Jacob (Pl. 107), for instance, the seated 
figure of Isaac in the Blessing of Jacob shows the conscientious and meticulous 
copying of the early phases, with the wavy folds of the undergarment and the 
carefully drawn undulating back contour535, The almost identical (reversed) 
figure in the scene to the left is more simplified, with blurred contour at the back 
and almost straight folds in the undergarment. The same direction of progress, 
from east to west, can be seen in both the aisles. The west wall seems to have been 
the last surface of the nave to receive its mosaics. 

It should be possible, in this way, not only to establish the general direction 
in which the work progressed. throughout the whole church, but also to discern 
the shares of the different draughtsmen. There are, however, great difficulties. 
The multiplicity of the factors which contributed to the final result—the proto- 
types and models, the share of the leading artist, those of the individual designers, 
and lastly, but also very decisively, the parts which the numerous mosaic workers 
played—all this makes the question resemble an equation with four or five 
unknown quantities. A clear and exhaustive solution can thus hardly be 
attained. A glance at the mosaics of the aisles will help to illustrate the case. 
It has been pointed out already that the compositional lay-out of the two rows 
of pictures representing the Miracles of Christ, with their close symmetrical 
correspondence, must have been the work of the supervising artist, the Pictor 
imaginarius and head of the workshop. The broad lines of the compositions, 
including the architectural backgrounds, were in this way imposed on the 
Pictores parietarü; nevertheless, two of these individual designers can be 
clearly discerned. But both used the same models with stereotyped figures 
and groups of figures, as for instance the group of SS. Peter and John at 
the left-hand side of several scenes33 or another group of Apostles’ heads, 
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showing a bearded profile on the left and St. Peter on the right °°’, ‘These 
stereotyped motifs are, therefore, just as useless for identifying the indivi- 
dual designers as are the technical differences in modelling and colouring, 
which are the share of the mosaic workers. What remains is the personal hand- 
writing of the designers, the various interpretations of the models in the char- 
acteristic lineaments of the different hands. There is, thus, not much to go on in 
the attempt to identify the designers of copies technically executed by others. 
The following suggestions can therefore lay no claim to exactitude. 

Through the medium of the technical execution and against the back- 
ground of prescribed compositions and common models, two different person- 
alities can be seen at work in designing the mosaics on the walls of the aisles. 
To the share of one Master (A) can be attributed the following mosaics: the 
Healing of Jairus’ Daughter and the Healing of St. Peter's mother-in-law in the 
southern (Pl. 86b), and the Healing of the Lame and the Anointing of Christ's 
Feet in the northern aisle5?? (Pls. 89b, orb). Another artist (B), seems to have 
designed the Healing of the Possessed and of the Leper, the Raising of the 
Widow's Son and the Healing of the Woman with the Issue of Blood in the 
southern aisle (Pls. 85a, 86a), and the Healing of the Lame and Blind, the 
Expulsion of the Moneychangers, and the Healing of the Ten Lepers in the 
northern53? (Pls. gra, b). The main difference between the individual 
styles of the two masters is to be found in the quality of their line drawing. 
Master A's line is simple, quietly fluent and somewhat sleek; he is inclined 
to use regularly undulating lines and prefers rounded shapes; lamellae and 
circular forms fill the forms inside the sleek contours. Master B’s drawing 
is more spirited. His lineament is more complicated, more angular and more 
rapid. One of the most characteristic differences between the styles of the two 
Masters is that which appears in the drawing of the hips of the figures. The 
angular forms in the figures of Master B, drawn with great verve, contrast 
strongly with the rounded fillings of Master A. Master B hardly ever uses the 
wriggling and undulating contours of A; he prefers ample folds, fanning out 
behind the rapidly moving figures (Woman with the Issue of Blood, Raising of 
the Widow's Son, Expulsion of the Moneychangers). His figures are slightly 
larger than those of Master A5*0, | 

Two different draughtsmen seem also to have been responsible for the two 
documentary images, the Coronation and the Dedication?*! (Pls. 76a, b). The 
work of the Master of the Dedication panel resembles that of A, with quietly 
flowing lines, rounded fillings and smaller figures set against the golden ground 
in well-defined masses. The other, the Master of the Coronation, shares with B 
the more nervous, more rugged design, with its angular motifs, the more open 
contours and the less clearly defined inner design. pus 

Difficult and problematic as it is to follow up these minor differences within 
one cycle, it becomes almost impossible to ascertain the hand of one individual 
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artist in different cycles where the divergence of the prototypes veils the identity 
of the hand. Thus it would be rash if we were to identify the Master of the 
Dedication panel with Master A and the designer of the Coronation with 
Master B542, 

The work of two different artists can also be traced in the presbytery vault 
and the apse. The Archangels in the right half?*? are more classical in design, 
more elegant and correct in the details than those of the left half. Especially 
distinctive is the difference in the foreshortening of the hands holding the staff. 
Those of Gabriel and Uriel are correctly foreshortened, whereas those of 
Raphael and Michael are lifeless and badly drawn*** (Pl. 62). They are 
pressed into the flat surface and do not convey any suggestion of plastic forms 
in space. The outlines of the latter figures are quaint and somewhat distorted, 
the bodies “‘bottle-shaped’’, and the faces elongated with single features over- 
large and over-emphasised. These are mainly differences of artistic quality 
and of skill on the part of the designers, since the models of the figures must 
have been identical in style. 

No such differences are to be found in the Apostles of the apse: there, all 
figures seem to be the work of the master who designed Gabriel and Uriel. But 
the other master, the designer of Raphael and Michael, seems to have designed 
the Madonna above the west portal (Pl. 111) and the mosaics of the two 
vaults of the side chapels (Pl. 80). The large figures in the side apses (Pl. 84) 
themselves could be works of the Master of the Coronation panel, whereas 
the mosaics of the Legends of SS. Peter and Paul (Pls. 77-83) show the hand 
of a different master who seems to have designed the Christological scenes 
on the west wall of the southern transept (with the Entry into Jerusalem and 
Pilate) (Pl. 68) and the Apparition of Christ before Thomas on the corres- 
ponding wall of the northern transept (Pl. 72). The rest of the mosaics of the 
transepts may be divided between two designers, one of whom drew the com- 
positions of the upper registers on the two main walls, the other the lower. 
This last master seems to have developed the fluent undulating style to its last 
mannerist consequences, for instance in the Agony in the Garden (Pl, 69b) 
and in the Pentecost (Pl. 75a). Two designers seem also to have collaborated 
in the decoration of the main walls of the nave: one who drew the mosaics 
of the upper tiers of all three walls (with, possibly, one assistant whose hand 
appears in the Expulsion from Paradise) (Pl. 97b) and another who did all 
the rest (lower tiers, west wall), including the two Adoring Angels on the 
arch between the nave and the crossing. This list should be augmented by at 
least three different draughtsmen for the figures and medallions of Saints. 

It seems that there were, on the whole, certainly more than five and prob- 
ably less than ten draughtsmen working together at Monreale. To draw more 
decisive conclusions would be dangerous 1n view of the inherent difficulties of the 
question and with regard to the restoration. | 
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The execution of the designs prepared by the chief artist and drawn on the 
walls by the various draughtsmen was carried out by a large number of mosaic 
workers, Musearii, who probably worked, as they do now, on a division of labour 
basis®45, This can be concluded amongst other things from the fact that the 
golden ground round the figure of St. Nicholas on the pillar of the main apse 
had been completed before the figure itself was executed in mosaic?^9, and 
from the identity of the ornamental patterns through the church. It is, however, 
hardly necessary to elaborate proof of this, for surely no well-organised workshop 
could afford to waste the time of fully-trained masters of figural mosaic on the 
drudgery of purely mechanical work, as it was required by the golden grounds 
and by the ornaments. 

Serradifalco?^" and Di Marzo®48 attempted to compute the number of 
mosaicists who must have worked at Monreale provided that the work was com- 
pleted within three years, and thus arrived at an estimate of about a hundred 
workmen51? for the wall-mosaics. But as the work may have lasted more than 
three, perhaps five or six years, this number could probably be reduced by half. 

Of these mosaicists only the “figuristi” are of real interest. In spite of the 
fact that they had to follow a given design, some freedom was left to them, 
especially in the field of colour. They had to adhere, of course, to some extent 
to iconographical recipes and formal demands. The colours of the garments of 
Christ550, the Virgin$51, St. Peter552, and St. Paul®®? for instance, were fixed 
iconographically, and in some cases colour schemes were prescribed by the 
leading artist for formal reasons, in order to create symmetry or contrast within 
larger contexts®54, But apart from that, the mosaicists seem to have had con- 
siderable freedom as regards the choice of colours. ‘This can be seen, for instance, 
in the architectural backgrounds. In one particular case, the second and the 
third of the mosaics of the Emmaus cycle, identical architectural settings were 
coloured quite differently. Other cases of coloristic freedom, not to say arbi- 
trariness, can be found in the medallions of the Angels in the nave, or in the - 
Old Testament cycle, where the leggings of Cain and Jacob change from red to 
dark brown or vice versa in two consecutive pictures; or the snake in the Paradise 
scenes, which is blue in the first picture (Eve alone in Paradise), green in the 
next, and blue again in the third; or the sleeves of King William’s under- 
garment, which are white and pink in the Coronation, but purplish brown in the 
Dedication. There are numerous other examples. But one especially striking 
variation is the difference in the shading of the golden undergarment of Christ. 
In the Old Testament cycle (Creation) the first (half) figure is shaded with 
green; it is followed by six figures in which the gold is shaded with purplish 
grey; the next is shaded in brown and the figure of the Creator in the Intro- 
duction of Adam into Paradise is shaded in red. Brown and bluish green shading 
is used side by side in the pictures of the western wall (Creation and Intro- 
duction of Eve), and these two colours are also used on the north wall. In the 
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aisles, light brown shading of Christ’s golden undergarment prevails, but in 
four pictures the shading is green. Brown is also preponderant in the tran- 
septs355, where it is sometimes used without any admixture of gold??5, perhaps 
an indication that the mosaicists began to husband their golden cubes. Similar 
differences can be observed in the colours of the halo of Christ??". 


In these variations there is no apparent order or system; they are sudden - 


and do not appear in groups. It seems to follow from this that different mosaic- 
ists worked side by side and that these minor coloristic variations were left to 
their discretion. 

A similar mixture of discipline and freedom can be seen in the technical 
procedures. Granting a fairly even level of skill and training there are certain 
unmistakable differences in the setting of the cubes. These differences are 
partly occasioned by the absolute sizes of the figures and the relative sizes of the 
tesserae, two factors which were fixed by tradition. "The enormous figures in 
the conchs of the apses, for instance, called for a technique different from that 
used in the small, sometimes even minute, figures of the narrative cycles. The 
gradation of rank which called for differentiation in design required also a 
differentiation in technique. But apart from these differences, which are part 
of the plan of the whole decoration, there are others which appear even in 
otherwise homogeneous cycles and groups. They are marked enough to make 
it quite clear that different mosaicists were at work side by side, and small 
enough to show the common training and the common tradition which con- 
ditioned their work. Only very rarely can something like a distinct personality 
be made out, as, for instance, in the Expulsion from Paradise*58 (Pl. 97b), which 
is set in a technique without complete parallel at Monreale. The breaking-up of 
darker shades by regularly inserted lighter cubes in a kind of chequerboard 
pattern, which appears in this mosaic, is a practice applied several times at 
Monreale55?, but never in so bold a manner. Another technician unparalleled 
in the excellence of his work is the one who set the large panel of Jacob Wrestling 
with the Angel (Pl. toga). He combined softness of gradation with the ability to 
bring out very clearly the subtle relief of the drapery. Of quite a different kind 
again was the master who set the picture opposite, the Building of the Ark 
(Pl. 99b): instead of subtle gradations he used heavy contrasts which threaten to 
break up the figures into a dark-and-light pattern. 

But there were too many hands at work at Monreale for their work to be 
followed up individually, and the differences are not striking enough to be of 
importance; more essential are the differences that distinguish not single works 
but whole groups of the mosaics. It can be seen, for instance, that some parts 
of the decoration are set less carefully than others; that the technical execution 
of some sections is hurried and slipshod, and that a simplified gradation of 
modelling is used in certain groups of scenes and figures. This carelessness 
increased as the work proceeded. It is strongest in those parts of the decoration 
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which for other reasons must be regarded as those executed last, for example, 
in the western part of the nave and in the west wall. As the mosaicists moved 
along the walls of the nave from east to west, they simplified the inner design 
not only of figures but also of ornaments. The vases in the spandrels of the 
arcade are set in two alternating designs at the eastern end of the nave, one more 
simple, the other more complicated, with a diagonal band and scaly spots. In 
the course of the progress westward the more complicated pattern was dropped 
and the mosaicists used only the simpler design with its technically easy arrange- 
ment of the cubes in concentric circles. The work on the southern wall seems to 
have been even more hurried than that on the northern?$9: the substitution of 
the easier design for the more difficult one occurs sooner", that is, further east. 
This is not the only indication to suggest that the lower part of the south wall 
was begun a bit later than the corresponding part of the north wall. Another 
indication is to be found in the figure of Noah in the first picture, which is less 
subtle than the Angel in the opposite mosaic?91. 

Another part of the decoration which shows an increasing simplification 
and crudeness of technique is the lowest tier of the transept, which for obvious 
technical reasons (scaffolding) must have been completed last. In these ` 
mosaics99? (Pls. 74, 75a) all subtle shading is suppressed and the modelling is 
reduced to little more than a silhouette pattern. There is also an increasing 
economy of brilliant colours: beginning in the middle tier, the local colours, so 
strong and brilliant in the apse, the aisles and the eastern part of the nave, 
are reduced to a very few shades. Grey, white and brown—cubes made of 
stone—are used on an increasing scale, and livelier colours are interspersed 
only, in single or double rows, to tinge the grey563, The shadows in the faces 
are only seldom indicated with green cubes as in the other parts of the decor- 
ation, but in grey and brown. Some colours, like dark green, middle blue 
and certain shades of red—typical colours for glass—are completely absent. 
All this suggests that it had become difficult to procure these colours at the 
time that the last mosaics were set and that the mosaicists had to make shift 
with those shades they had left or could manufacture themselves. They thus 
had to substitute to some extent stone for glass. The latter had to be imported, 
most probably from Byzantium?9*, and the political circumstances in the 
last years of William II and after his death made further imports from this 
source difficult if not impossible. 

SUMMARY 

If the criteria of technical solidity and differentiation are used for establish- 
ing the relative dates of the different parts which make up the vast ensemble, 
the following sequence emerges: The main apse and the central presbytery 
contain the earliest of all the mosaics. The next stage is represented by the 
mosaics of the central square, the Miracles of Christ in the aisles and the mosaics 
of the nave, beginning with the Old Testament scenes on the walls, from top to 
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bottom and from east to west, and ending with the scenes on the west wall. 
These mosaics were followed by the side apses with their presbyteries, together 
with the mosaics of the transepts, the northern perhaps slightly earlier than the 
southern. The latest parts of the decoration of the transepts seem to have been 
the Saints?9? (Pl, 60) on the inner walls and the scenes in the bottom tiers. ‘These 
latter are the latest mosaics of the whole ensemble, showing as they do the final 
dissolution of technique and style. 

There is no development in the proper sense of the term to be seen at Mon- 
reale. There is an increase of routine in the first stages of the work, followed by a 
deterioration of technique and an abbreviation of forms in the later. But the 
common basis of style was never abandoned. A very few years, the middle and 
the later years of the 'eighties and, possibly, one or two years of the 'nineties, 
sufficed to see the gigantic work through all its stages. Only a large workshop 
could cope with this task. William knew where to find the artists who could 
give his favourite foundation the most splendid and the most “modern” decor- 
ation within the space of a few years. William was in a hurry; he wanted to see 
the cathedral finished and the foundation established in an unassailable position. 
Only at Byzantium could he find an organised workshop able to finish the 
enormous task in so short a time. It is possible that the mosaicists came to 
Sicily in 1171/72, when there was for a time a close rapprochement between the 
Norman and the Byzantine courts. But it is more likely that they came later, 
since work on the mosaics began only in or after 1183. The hostile relations 
between Sicily and Byzantium do not preclude the possibility that workmen 
came to Monreale at that time, before open war broke out. And even then, the 
capture of Salonica by the Normans in 1185 would have furnished the oppor- 
tunity of importing an entire workshop with a shipload of tesserae from the 
second capital of the Byzantine Empire**8, 

In any case, only from Greek artists can we at all expect so firm a tradition 
of iconography, style and technique, so much routine and so homogeneous a 
standard of craftsmanship as are found at Monreale. Native workmen may have 
been used as helpers, for the grounds and ornaments, and perhaps also for the 
figural parts in the latest stages of the work. But they can have had neither a 
prominent nor a large share in the work58”7, Its character is predominantly 


Greek, indeed almost exclusively so, in spite of the Latin inscriptions. Monreale - 


is, in fact, the largest and the most important Greek mosaic decoration of the 
twelfth century which has come down to us. 
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5 See p. gaff. 
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Ind. 1. See Garufi, Documenti inediti, op. cit., p. 1751f.; Idem, Catalogo, op. cit., No. 36; White, 
op. cit., p. 30. 

13 Pirri, of. cit., p. 1109ff.; White, of. cit., p. 126ff. 

14 See below. 

15 Lello-Del Giudice, of. cit., No. 69; Garufi, of. cit., No. 19. Confirmed by Walter in 
January 1180, Ind. 13: Garufi, No. 27. MA 

16 Founded about 1025 by a Salernitan. See P. Guillaume, Essai Historique sur 
l’ Abbaye de Cava, Cava, 1877; Collavolpe, La Congregazione Cavense, Cava, 1923. La Cava 
already held three churches in Sicily as Priories (St. Nicholas at Paterno, 1124; St. Michael 
Archangel at Petralia, 1131; and St. Peter at Petralia). See L. M. Cerasoli in L'Italia 
Benedittina, Roma, 1929, p. 208, n. 13, and White, of. cit., p. 135. 

17 The passage reprinted in Gravina, of. cit., p. 9, n. 5, and Guillaume, of. cit., 
pp. 125-132. See White, of. cit., p. 136. EE 

18 First mentioned with the title of Abbot in September 1176, Ind. 10: Pirri, of. cit., 
p. 701; Lello, Vite dei Arcivescovi, op. cit., p. 7. 

19 On the austerity of the rule see Chronicon Cavense, Gravina, of. cit., p. 10. The 
oldest manuscript codex preserved in Monreale is a copy of the Constitutiones Cluniacensium, 
from the second half of the twelfth century: C. A. Garufi, “Di alcuni codici conservati nel 
Tabulario di Monreale," Arch. Stor. Sicil., 25, 1900, p. 183ff. 

20 August 15th, 1178: Garufi, Tabulario, op. cit., No. 24: William cedes to Monreale 
the lands formerly belonging to Gaufredus de Battalario. 

?1 Garufi, of. cit., No. 33: Donation of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Messina, 
houses and church (St. Cataldo?) at Palermo, Church of St. Martin, built by Petrus 
Indulfus.—October 1178: Garufi, op. cit., No. 25: Bartholomew of Girgenti confirms 
donations made by William. 

22 Garufi, op. cit., No. 48: Filippa, widow of Robert of Vizzini, donates houses in 
Palermo. S 

23 Garufi, op. cit., No. 50: William cedes to the monastery the Casale of Rendicella. 

24 Garufi, op. cit., No. 53: William adds five more Casalia. About a forgery of the 
thirteenth century, concerning the Casale of Terrusium, see K. A. Kehr, of. cit., p. 315. 

25 Garufi, op. cit., No. 17: Donation by the royal chaplain Joannes Kalomenos of the 
Monastery of St. Saviour at Mortello in Calabria and of the Nunnery of St. John in 
Reggio. Archbishop Thomas of Reggio relinquished all rights over these monasteries 1n 
1182. 

26 Garufi, op. cit., Nos. 28, 52: William gives to the monastery the church of the Holy 
Spirit at Brindisi. Rights given up by Archbishop Peter of Brindisi in 1185. 

27 Garufi, op. cit., No. 31: Donation of the monasteries of St. Mary's of Macia and 
St. Nicholas de Campo. 

28 Garufi, op. cit., No. 35. | 

29 Arabic and Greek Platea of Corleone, 1178: Garufi, op. cit., No. 22. See also V. di 
Giovanni, “I Casali esistenti nel secolo XII nel territorio della Chiesa di Monreale," 
Arch. Stor. Sic., 17, 1892, p. 438; G. La Corte, “Appunti di Toponomastica sul territorio 
della Chiesa di Monreale nel secolo XII," Arch. Stor. Sic., 27, 1902, p. 336ff.; C. A. Garufi, 
“Censimento e Catastro della popolazione servile etc.," Arch. Stor. Sic., 49, pp. 1—100. 
The main Platea of Monreale was drawn up on May 15th, 1182 by Walter of the Mill on 
the orders of William: Garufi, Tabulario, op. cit., No. 32; Lello, op. cit., No. III, p. 8. 

39 Garufi, op. cit., No. 45. 

31 Garufi, of. cit., No. 29. 

32 Garufi, of. cit., Nos. 16, 17, 19; Pirri, of. cit., p. 701. Theobald as Bishop of Mon- 
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reale signs the marriage certificate of William II and Joan of England, in 1177 (Pirri, 
op. cit., p. 110) and other charters (Garufi, of. cit., Nos. 20, 21). 

33 Previous to that the church and monastery were styled “‘monasterium quod Rex 
statuit edificare ad honorem Virginis Mariae prope felicem urbem Panormi" (Garufi, 
op. cit., No. 8); or “Monasterium in honorem Dei et memoriam Beatae Mariae super 
Sanctam Kiriakam" (of. cit., Nos. 9, 10, 12, 13, 14); or "Monasterium non longe a menibus 
felicis urbis nostre Panormi super Sanctam Kiriacam” (op. cit., No. 15) or “Regale 
Monasterium Sancte Marie Nove” (of. cit., No. 16). 

34 Theobald died in 1178. See Lello, op. cit., Vite, p. 7. His successor, William, had 
come from La Cava with the first settlers and appeared as Prior in 1177. See White, 
op. cit., p. 141. 

35 Garufi, op. cit., No. 40. 

36 Op. cit., No. 42; Pirri-Mongitore, of. cit., p. 458ff. Confirmed by Clement III, 
October 28th, 1188: Garufi, of. cit., p. 62; White, op. cit., p. 142ff. 

37 The phrase recurs in later documents. See Del Giudice, Privilegi etc., op. cit., pp. 40, 
51, 60. 5 

38 *Nam ex hoc pro desiderio eius (the King's) non parum facile videbatur quod 
licet esse insolitum quod duae Metropoles tam vicinae consisterent nequaquam ius 
minuebatur alterius: Cum iam ante Monasterium ipsum per Archiepiscopos et Episcopos 
tam in se quam in omnibus locis suis ab omni Episcopali iure fuisse exemptum et plena in 
omnibus libertate donatum ita ut nulli Archiepiscopo nisi tantum Romano Pontifici 
subiaceret. ...” 

39 This was clearly aimed at appeasing Walter of Palermo. ! 

40 Nativitas Domini, Feast of St. Stephen, Octave of Christmas, Epiphany, Candle- 
mas, Palm Sunday, Holy Thursday, four days at Easter, Ascension, Pentecost, three 
festivals of the Virgin, Nativity of St. John the Baptist, All Saints, Feasts of the Apostles, 
"et praecipuis festis ecclesiae tuae". 

41 Garufi, of. cit., No. 41. 

42 Bull of Clement III, April 11th, 1188. Garufi, op. cit., Nos. 55, 56. Confirmed 
October 29th, 1188 (op. cit., No. 64) with the addition that the Bishops of Syracuse and 
Catania be subject to the Archbishop of Monreale. ` 

^3 White, of. cit., p. 144. 

44 January 11th: Garufi, op. cit., No. 65. | | 

45 Lello, Privilegi, op. cit., p. 59; the Bull repeats whole sections of Lucius III's Bull of 
1183: Garufi, op. cit., No. 73. | 

46 Garufi, op. cit., No. 66, of July 15th, 1195: John of Montfort, Justiciar of the Terra 
di Bari, restores to Monreale (on orders from Constance) possessions which he had occupied 
by force. | 

47 Garufi, op. cit., No. 69, of April 22nd, 1197: Henry VI orders his Court to respect 
the jurisdiction of Monreale over its possessions. 

48 Op. cit., No. 71, of April 21st, 1198: Innocent III forbids the Archbishop of Mon- 
reale to give away possessions of the monastery; everything that has been alienated has to 
be restored. 

49 Op. cit., No. 81ff. 

50 Op. cit., No. 79, Breve ““Preter commune debitum", of October 4th, 1200: “. . .eccle- 
siam Montis Regalis . . . tamquam ecclesiae Romane filiam specialem et inter alias ecclesias 
Regni dignitate pariter et honore pollentem, volumus et debemus propensius confovere...” 

51 Op. cit., Nos. 90, 91, 92, of 1220 and 1221. 

52 Op. cit., No. 102. 

53 On the later history of Monreale: Lello, Vite, op. cit.; Pirri, op. ot: G. Millunzi, 
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Storia del Seminario Arcivescovile di Monreale; V. d'Avino, Cenni storici sulle Chiese del Regno 
delle Due Sicilie, Napoli, 1948, passim. 

54 G. B. Tarallo, Sopra i Reali Sepolcri del Duomo di Monreale, Palermo, 1826. Monreale 
contains the sepulchres of William 1I, William I, Margaret, Roger, Duke of Apulia, and 
Henry, Prince of Capua. 

55 White, op. cit., p. 144. 

56 I. La Lumia, op. cit. (note 60 below), p. 430; Lello, op. cit., p. 45f. The legend forms 
the subject of a painting by Giuseppe Velasquez in the Monastery of Monreale. See E. 
Mauceri, of. cit., fig: p. XV. 

57 Cf. the treasure legend connected with the rebuilding of Palermo Cathedral, 
narrated by Fazello, Pirri and A. Inveges, Palermo Nobile. Annali della felice citta di Palermo, 
1649/51, Vol. II, p. 418. 

58 Riccardus de San Germano, “Chronicon Regni Siciliae", Muratori, R ISS VII, 
1725, pp. 967-1052; P. Caruso, Bibliotheca Sicula, II, p. 546: “... (Rex) considerans... 
quod eum absque liberis sors fecerat... ut sapiens sapienter placaret Dominum, ut 
foecundam redderet quam sterilem fecerat, cogitavit de thesauris suis aedificare sibi 
domum in Monte Regali ad honorem Gloriosae Virginis" etc. 

59“... Hinc factum est ipso Cancellario suadente, ut rex ipse in praedicta ecclesia 
Beatae Virginis in Dioecesi Panormitana constructa, fieri a Romana ecclesia Archiepis- 
copus impetraret; quod idem Archiepiscopus (Walter) ad instinctum ipsius Cancellarii 
factum intelligens (nam odio se habebant ad invicem quamquam se in publico diligere 
viderentur, et per invidiam detrahentes libenter unus alteri in occulto) hanc suam iniur- 
iam et capitis diminutionem patienter portavit ad tempus. Quia tandem processu 
temporis non posset quod factum fuerit per ecclesiam revocare; hoc fidei subdole pro- 
curavit . . . etc.: Caruso, of. cit., p. 546. 


60 The historical facts on which the following conclusions are based are furnished ` 


mainly by Romuald of Salerno (““Chronicon’’, ed. C. A. Garufi, in R.£Z.S.S., N.S., tom. 
VII, pt. I, Bologna, 1928; Caruso, of. cit., 11, 1723, pp. 863—934; Arndt, in Mon. Germ. 
Hist., Scriptores, tom. XIX, pp. 387—461; Muratori, rst ed., Vol. VII, 1725); Hugo Fal- 
candus (‘‘Historia’’, or “Liber de Regno Siciliae", ed. G. B. Siragusa in Fonti per la Storia 
d'Italia, Ist. Stor. It., Roma, 1897; Caruso, op. cit., 1, 1723, p. 409ff.), and Richard of San 
Germano (“Chronicon”, in Caruso, op. cit., II, 1723, p. 545ff.; Muratori, op. cit., 1725, 
pp. 967-1052). The anonymous Sicilian chronicler (Caruso, of. cit., p. 827ff.) mentions 
the foundation of Monreale, but the Chronicle yields little for our problem. 'The Carmen 
or "Liber ad Honorem Augusti" of Peter of Eboli (G. B. Siragusa, Fonti per la Storia 
d'Italia, Ist. Stor. It., Roma, 1906, Vols. 23, 24) is a piece of unveiled propaganda directed 
against Tancred and Matthew of Ajello and gives a distorted picture. | 

Romuald and “Falcandus”” were both contemporaries of the events they describe 
and took an active part in shaping them. "They belonged, however, to different parties 
and saw the facts from different points of view. Richard of San Germano wrote after 1243. 
His Chronicle goes from 1189, the death of William II, to 1243, but the introduction deals 
with William's reign. 

Among the modern writers who have dealt with the crucial period from 1166 to 1189 the 
following should be mentioned in the first place: G. B. Siragusa, IJ Regno di Guglielmo I in 
Sicilia, Palermo, 1929; I. La Lumia, “La Sicilia sotto Guglielmo il Buono", Storie Siciliane, 
I, Palermo, 1881, p. 226ff.; and E. Jamison, Alliance, op. cit. The following is an abridged 
and simplified summary of the complicated events. 
$1 Peter of Blois, Epistulae, in Migne, Patrol. Lat., Vol. 207, ep. 10, 46, 90, 92, 93, 116, 
131 ( 


$? About Walter see Siragusa, Il Regno, op. cit., p. 304; W. Cohn, Das Zeitalter der 
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Normannen in Sicilien, Leipzig, 1920, pp. 130—144. About Walter's literary activities M. P. 
Brush, in Studies in honour of M. Elliot, Vol. 1, 1912. 

$3 Hugo Falcandus, in Caruso, of. cit., p. 485f. 

64 About Matthew see La Lumia, of. cit., p. 326 and passim; Kehr, Urkunden, op. cit., 
p. 54f. He was Notarius from 1166 to 1169 when he became Vice-Chancellor (there was 
no Chancellor at that time) in which office he remained till 1189; from 1190 to 1193 he was 
Chancellor. Took a vigorous part in the struggle of the Sicilian Nationalists against 
Henry VI; died 1193. Matthew, who is one of the chief objects of Peter of Eboli's satire, 
was a compatriot of Romuald, a citizen of Salerno. He took minor orders and founded 


the Benedictine nunnery of St. Mary's of the Chancellor at Palermo (1169/71), the Cister- 


cian Abbey of the Holy Trinity also at Palermo (1177 or after) and the Hospital of All 
Saints outside the town. He dedicated an ambo and an episcopal chair of Sicilian work- 
manship to the cathedral of his home town in 1175. | 

65 La Lumia, of. cit., p. 338; Peter of Blois, Epistles, op. cit., No. 66, addressed to 
Walter of Palermo. Walter seems to have been less eager to promote the cause of Thomas a 
Becket than to follow his example in gaining a greater independence for the Sicilian 
Church, in which he was opposed by Matthew, who was anxious to preserve the prero- 
gatives of the crown. See La Lumia, of. cit., p. 396. 

$6 On the rivalry between the two dignitaries see also Amari, Storia, op. cit., p. 
530t. 

$7 This personality remains enigmatic in spite of the contemporary sources. Little is 
to be gleaned from Romuald, from *“Falcandus' " Letter De Calamitate, from the two 
Encomia composed on the occasion of William’s death by Eugenios and Thomas, Arch- 
bishop of Reggio, or from the Satire of Peter of Eboli. The scanty evidence has been col- 
lected by La Lumia, of. cit., passim, and Appendice II, p. 395f., in the edition of 1867. 

68 See above. 

$9? F, Polacci-Nuccio, “I Papi € la Sicilia nel Medio Evo”, Arch. Stor. Sic., 25, 1900, 
p. 531f.; Giordano, “Nuovo contributo alla determinazione dei rapporti tra stato e chiesa 
in Sicilia al tempo dei Normanni", Arch. Stor. Sic., 41, 1916/17, p. 25ff.; H. W. Klewitz, 
“Studien über die Wiederherstellung der römischen Kirche in Süditalien durch das 
Reformpapsttum’’, Quellen und Forschungen, Vol. 25, 1933/34, p. 14.3ff. 

7° There is a legend that William was cured of an illness by Abbot Benincasa of La 
Cava, in 1172, at Salerno. According to another tradition William's father had already 
had dealings with La Cava, whence his confessor and counsellor Christopher is said to 
have come: Gravina, of. cit., p. 8; Cerasoli, op. cit., p. 8. 

7! Garufi, Tabulario, op. cit., No. 12ff. 

72 See above; 1176/77. 

73 Bartholomew, Bishop of Agrigento, the brother (and successor) of Walter, joined 
in the fight against Monreale and incurred the displeasure of the King. He had to give in 
finally in 1178 (Garufi, of. cit., No. 24ff.). Bartholomew later on became a partisan of the 
Hohenstaufen. | 

74 Garuti, op. cit., No. 42. 

75 See above. 

76 Monreale had to give up the original dedication title in 1263. 

77 See below. 

78 On the contemporary English aspect of Sicilian politics see E. Jamison, “The 
Sicilian Norman Kingdom in the mind of Anglo-Norman Contemporaries’, Annual 
Italian Lecture of the Brit. Academy, 1938; Proceedings of the Brit. Academy, Vol. XXIV, 
pp. 1-51. I am greatly indebted to Professor Jamison for bringing to my attention the 
English documents relating to Monreale. See also C. H. Haskins, “England and Sicily 
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in the twelfth century", Engl. Hist. Review, Vol. 26, 1911, pp. 433ff. and 641ff.; C. Ceci, 
Normanni di Inghilterra e Normanni d'Italia, Bari, 1934. 

79 “Epistulae Cantuarienses," in Chronicles and Memorials of the Reign of Richard I, ed. 
W. Stubbs, Rolls Series, Vol. II, p. 532ff., esp. 536f.:°°. . . teste Rege Willelmo Apuliae qui 
Archiepiscopum de Monte Regali extra muros Palermitanos constituit, suntque duo 
Archiepiscopi, unus intra muros et alter extra, ad iactum lapidis ab invicem separati." 

80 Danieli, J Reali sepolcri del Duomo dt Palermo, Napoli, 1784. 

81 The second consecration was carried out by order of Pope Clement IV. See 
Pirri, op. cit., I, p. 463. 

82 Gravina, op. cit., p. 23ff. and passim. 

83 Garufi, op. cit., No. 8. | | 

84 *Praedictum monasterium sumptibus propriis et laboribus sub principio nostri 
regiminis aedificatum . . ."; Garufi, of. cit., No. 15. 

85“. |. Monasterium . . . regalibus construere coeperis opibus. .."; Garufi, of. cit., 
No. 9. , 
86 Gravina, op. cit., p. 9, quotes a tradition that two monks of La Cava arrived at 
Monreale in 1174, that is, two years before the main colonising took place, in order to 
supervise the building of the church. 

87 Garufi, op. cit., No. 42:... “sic aedificiis erigendis regiam curam impendens brevi 
tempore templum domino multa dignum admiratione construxit, castris munitissimis et 
redditibus ampliavit, libris et sacris vestibus et argento decoravit et intantum aedificiis et 
rebus aliis extulit locum ipsum, ut simile opus per aliquem regem non factum fuerit a 
diebus antiquis et in admirationem homines adducat ad quos ex auditu solo potuerit quod 
factum est pervenire." 

88 Del Giudice, of. cit., Lam. 2. See also Schwarz, of. cit., pp. 96ff. and 108. 

89 Unless the brief mention of Ibn Giobair in the record of his travels (Engl. trans- 
lation by Asher, London, 1840, p. 159ff.), that William II adorned and endowed the 
church, be taken as evidence. | 

20 Del Giudice, of. cit., Lam. 2, 10. 

91 Serradifalco, of. cit., p. 6, after Lello, op. cit., p. 24. 

?? Plans in Mauceri, of. cit., p. XXX and Del Giudice, of. cit., Lam. 3. 

93 Millunzi, Storia del Seminario, etc., op. cit., passim. 

?* There is no adequate monograph on the sculptures of the cloister. The architecture 
is discussed by Gravina, of. cit., p. 24f. (who gave rise to the fantastic theory that the cloister 
is a Byzantine work of the pre-Saracenic period, with the columns exchanged by William; 
see also White, of. cit., p. 132 and Valenti, JI Regno, op. cit., p. 238ff.) and by G. Giovan- 
noni, Un quesito architettonico sul Chiostro di Monreale. Architettura ed Arti decorative, I, 1921 [22. 
The capitals are treated separately in L. Biagi, “La scoltura Romanica nel Chiostro di 
Monreale”, LU Arie, Dic. 1931, p. 468ff., and M. Accascina, “Classico ed Anticlassico nel 
Chiostro di Monreale”, Giornale di Sicilia, March 3rd, 1934, and, within a wider frame- 
work, in the general books on Monreale quoted above. Of handbooks see especially A. 
Venturi, Storia, op. cit., IIL, p. 624ff. and Toesca, op. cit., p. 857ff. For the connections with 
South Italian sculpture, Venturi, of. ctt., Bertaux, op. cit., passim, and W. Wackernagel, 
Die Plastik des XI. und XII. Jahrhunderts in Apulien, Kgl. Preuss. Hist. Inst., Rome, 1911. 

?5 The general form of the capital with the cornucopiae was taken from the capitals 
of the nave of the cathedral. 

26 Mauceri, of. cit., lav. 40. | 

97 See V. Di Giovanni, Topografia antica di Palermo, Palermo, 1889, Vol. II, p.263.— 
Romanus is the name and not an indication of the sculptor's origin. The style points to 
Southern Italy or Sicily (so does the u instead of the o in “marmurarius””). Romanus, 
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Constantinus and Simon (Constantine’s brother) are Siculo-Greek names, well befitting 
men “de Civitate Panormi.” . i 

98 The closest parallels to the Monreale sculptures have been found in Sicily itself 
(Messina) and in Southern Italy (Sta. Maria in Venere). French traits are discernible 
only in the latest specimens. The original workshop seems to have been composed of 
Sicilian, Apulian and Calabrian artists with a possible admixture of Lombard sculptors. 
Greek and Islamic features are to be found in the iconographical schemes only, hardly in 
the style.—The capitals of the cloister and those of the cathedral itself had some following 
in Salerno; the capitals of Salerno Cathedral may, indeed, have been executed by the 
same workshop. Monreale, in its turn, seems to have followed, at least in the general lay- 
out, the older cloisters of Cefalà. See Kutschmann, of. cit., pp. 32, 35. 

?? For a full bibliography see Note 1 of this chapter, above, and also Toesca, Storia, 
op. cit., I, pp. 669f. Also Schwarz, of. cit., p. 96ff. l 

100 Both, porch and arcade, are later constructions. The model of the cathedral in 
the dedication capital in the cloisters shows the lateral arcade which makes it certain that 
there was also an arcade in the original building. See Giaconia, op. ctt., p. 10. 

101 Altered in 1670, and recently restored. See Giaconia, op. ctt., p. 9. — — 

102 Most of the capitals are antique, of unknown provenance. Toesca, op. cit., p. 909 
and B. Pace (Arte ed artisti nella Sicilia Antica, op. cit., p. 499) consider them all as Roman, 
whereas L. Bréhier (Nouv. Arch. des Missions scientifiques, YX, 1913, p. 46) holds that they 
are medieval. If there is any Norman work among the capitals, it must have been re- 
stricted to refashioning; a few capitals were left abozzato and were finished only in the 
nineteenth century. 

103 W, H. Goodyear, in The Museum of Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, Memoirs of 
Art and Archaeology, Vol. I, Nos. 1, 2. 

104 The same vaults are to be found in the corner rooms of the Martorana. 

105 Only parts of the dado in the solea are original; the lining in the aisles is an 
addition of the nineteenth century, but it is likely that the original wall lining was similar. 

106 Gravina, op. cit., p. 55, n. 2. 

107 Del Giudice, op. cit., Pl. VI, No. 12, p. 60. 

108 Op. cit., pp. 7, 60. Giaconia, of. cit., p. 20 claims to have seen the original throne 
in the apse before its removal in 1859. 

109 This would be in accordance with the arrangement in most of the contemporary 
Italian cathedrals. 

110 Serradifalco, op. cit., Tav. I, N. 9; Gravina, of. cit., p. 16. C 

111 With the inscription: “Ecce Agnus Dei qui tollit peccata mundi". Serradifalco, 
op. cit., p. 60. 

11? Lello, of. cit., pp. 4, 29; Del Giudice, of. cit., pp. 66, 72. 

113 The porphyry stem of the font is still preserved as socle of the Baroque bronze 
statue of the Baptist in the southern aisle. ; 

114 The other tombs are in the north wall of the transept, marked by inscriptions 
only. 
Mas See Tarallo, op. cit. Nothing is known about the original shape of William Is 


tomb except that it was simple and austere. 


116 See the plan in Serradifalco, of. cit., Tav. II. 

117 Serradifalco, of. cit., pp. of., 61f., Tav. IV; Gravina, of. cit., p. 10; Zimmermann, 
op. cit., p. 99ff.; Diehl, Palerme, op. cit., p. 123f.; Waern, op. cit., p. 210ff. l 

118 The present Door in Pisa is perhaps not the one mentioned by Vasari; see K. 
Frey’s edition, Vol. I, p. 514f. l 

119 On Bonnano see Vasari (Ed. Milanesi, 1885, Vol. I, p. 275); H. Graeven, m 
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L Arte, 1899, p. 313; J. B. Supino, ibid., p. 373; Toesca, op. cit., pp. 812, 899 (with biblio- 
raphy). | 

: Po Beginning from bottom left: Creation of Adam, Creation of Eve, Adam and Eve 
in Paradise, Original Sin, Expulsion, First Labour, Eve with her Children, Sacrifice of 
Cain and Abel, Slaying of Abel, Noah’s Ark, Noah’s Drunkenness, Abraham and the 
Three Angels, Sacrifice of Isaac; Abraham, Jacob, Isaac; Moses and Aaron; Malachi and 
Balaam; Hosea and Isaiah; Micah and Joel; Daniel and Amos; Ezekiel and Zechariah. 
Annunciation, Visitation, Nativity, Magi, Massacre of the Innocents, Presentation, 
Flight into Egypt, Purification, Baptism, Temptation, Lazarus, Entry into Jerusalem, 
Transfiguration, Last Supper, Betrayal of Judas, Crucifixion, Limbo, Maries at the Tomb, 
Noli me Tangere, Emmaus, Ascension. 

121 Serradifalco mistakenly assumes that the inscriptions show traces of Sicilian 
vernacular. They are phrased in a mixture of Latin and Tuscan vernacular. 

122 Serradifalco, op. cit., pp. 20, 78, Tav. XII; Di Marzo, of. cit. p. 279; Zimmer- 
mann, of. cit., p. 96ff. 

223 From left to right, top to bottom: Adoring Saint, Christ in Glory (twice), Adoring 
Saint, Descent from the Cross, Limbo, Mary, SS. Nicholas, John, Matthew, Peter, Paul, 
Bartholomew, Andrew, Philip, James; SS. George, Eustace, Thomas, James the Less, 
Simon, Thaddeus, Crest of Archbishop Roano (seventeenth century), Putto, Archer, 
Crest. In the medallions of the framework additional little figures. 

124 On Barisano see M. Palmarini, “Barisano de Trani e le sue fusioni in Bronzo’’, 
L’Arie, 1, 1898, p. 19ff.; Bertaux, L'Italie meridionale, op. cit., p. 418ff.; Toesca, op. cit., 
pp. 837, 1108. Palmarini dates the door of Trani in 1160. | 

125 Gravina, of. cit., p. 27. 

126 On the restorations of Monreale see in general G. Millunzi, “Il mosaicista 
Maestro Pietro Oddo, ossia Restauri e Restauratori del Duomo di Monreale nel secolo 
XVI”, Arch. Stor. Sic., N. S. XV, Palermo, 1890, p. 193ff. 

127 Millunzi, of. cit., p. 196. In 1379 an icon of the Virgin was placed on the high 
altar. See Giaconia, of. cit., p. 18f. 

128 For this there is only indirect evidence, in a report of 1629. On the occasion of a 
restoration of the roof, one of the beams was found to contain painted images of SS. 
Rosalie, Dominic, Francis and Albert. It is likely that these paintings dated from the end 
of the fourteenth century, but nothing is preserved. See Gravina, of. cit., p. 15. 

+29 In 1442 the roofs of the cloisters were restored. See Giaconia, of. cit., p. 31. 

13? Gravina, of. cit., p. 12. The chapel was rebuilt in 1692 as “Cappella del Croce- 
fisso" and contained an early painted cross said to have been dedicated by William II. 
The window above the door, placed between the scenes of Paul's Flight from Damascus 
and Paul handing Letters to his Disciples, was walled up. The corresponding window in 
the wall opposite, in the southern transept, is preserved to this day. The parts of the 
mosaic ground which replaced the window were again restored in the nineteenth century, 
in the “correct Byzantine manner". Only golden ground and architectural motifs are 
affected. But a closer inspection reveals inconsistencies in the border at the bottom and 
modern detailsin the perspective drawing and theshaded pattern of the architectural motifs. 

131 Millunzi, of. cit., p. 203ff. G. Di Marzo, La Pittura in Palermo nel Rinascimento. 
Storia e Documenti, Palermo, 1899, p. 342ff. 

182 "Tommaso had as collaborators his sons Pietro and Angelo, his brother Giano, his 
nephews Giovanno Battista and Angelo (the sons of Marino Oddo) and his son-in-law 
Cristoforo Nicolosi. | 

13? By his hand are the crests above the entrance to the Capella del Sacramento. He 
reset also various parts of the opus saracenum of the dado. | 
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134 Ornamental patterns, the medallion of Noah on the eastern arch of the central 
square, crest of Cardona, parts of the pavement. 

135 Pietro must have been, to say the least, a remarkable man. He wrote poetry in 
Latin and the vernacular and spent a few years in gaol. 1506/7 he spent in Venice, where 
the Enthroned Christ in the main apse of St. Mark's is his work. See O. Demus, Die 
Mosaiken von San Marco, op. cit., pp. 12, 69. 

136 Several masters of the Nicolosi family were engaged in this work. According to 
the records they made one Angel, but later restoration has destroyed all traces of this work. 

13? Gravina, op. cit., p. 13. 

138 Millunzi, of. cit., p. 229. 

+29 In the meantime (1532) the roof had to be again restored. Lello, of. cit., p. 22 
records (in 1596) an inscription on one of the rafters of the central square, which read: 
POMPEIUS CARDINALIS COLUMNAS R. E. VICECANCELLARIUS ET 
ARCHIEPISCOPUS MONTISREGALENSIS ANNO DOMINI 1532. HOC TEM- 
PLUM QUO PULCHRIUS ANTIQUI CONDIDERE REGES, EO NUNC CETERIS 
EXTAT DIGNUM TANTO ANTISTITE DECORATUM. 

140 Serradifalco, op. cit., pp. 6, 60; Lello-Del Giudice, of. cit., D 24. 

'#1 Report of the Visitation of 1606; Millunzi, of. cit., p. 237. 

122 Del Giudice, of. cit., p. 111. ` 

143 W. Panofsky, “Die Perspektive als symbolische Form”, Vorträge der Bibliothek 
Warburg, 1924/25, p. 277 and Note 40 on p. 313; M. Schild Bunim, Space in Medieval 
Painting, New York, 1940, p. 98. 

144 Gravina, op. cit., pp. 16, 79. 

1*5 Almost all the pictures originally had a simple golden ground instead of the 
present floors or meadows. 

146 Was it the cleverness of forgers or congenial primitivism which induced the 
seventeenth century mosaicists to apply a ““two-axial” perspective construction to the 
pattern of the floor in the Healing of the Paralytic and in the Scene of St. Peter in Prison? 
In any case it helped to deceive the critics. A similar scheme was used by the restorers of 


the Capella Palatina (in the Flight into Egypt) who, probably, followed the model of 
Monreale. 


147 See above. 

148 Gravina, op. cit., p. 79. 

149 Gravina, op. cit., p. 17; G. Millunzi, “La Capella del Crocefisso nel Duomo di 
Monreale”, Arch. Stor. Sic., 1907/8, p. 459ff. The architect Scipione Basta stated in a 
relation of 1679 that the mosaics were not affected by the erection of the chapel. 

150 Mauceri, of. cit., Tav. 31. 

151 On the destroyed mosaics see below. 

152 Gravina, of. cit., p. 18f. 

153 Thirty-four windows in all. Lello's inventory does not mention them. 

154 The restoring of the thrones, the cancellae and the rest took until 1859; the choir 
stalls were set up in 1851. 

155 Gravina, op. cit., p. 21f. 

156 See the contemporary criticism of G. Riolo, Notizie, op. cit. and L. Clementi, 
Sut mosaici di Cefalu, op. cit. The critics were intimately connected with Rosario Riolo and. 
his workshop and were certainly inspired by personal reasons; but their criticisms were 
nevertheless fully justified. 

157 The mosaics are enumerated, together with their inscriptions, and in part briefly 
described in Del Giudice, of. cit., Serradifalco, op. cit., and Gravina, op. cit. Del Giudice's 
Descrizione of 1702 contains copper-plates of a number of mosaics which, in spite of the 
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Baroque stylization, are valuable because they permit conclusions as to subsequent 
changes. Plates XI—XXIII are quite correct as to the iconographic compositions; with 
Pl. XXIV, however, begins the contribution of another engraver whose work is much less 
reliable. The prints in Serradifalco's book, of 1836, engraved by Cavallari (Pls. VII-XI) 
are hardly more reliable as to the style; but the lithographed colour-plates in Gravina's 
monumental publication are surprisingly good, considering that they were made in the 
fifties. The colours are, in some parts, a bit too gaudy, but the reproductions are reliable 
and save a good deal of description. Gravina, however, took some liberties as regards the 
actual state in which he found the mosaics: he attempted to reconstruct the supposed 
original form of some which had been altered in the course of restoration. With this, 
guided as he was by archaeological purism, he succeeded, on the whole, quite well. He 
left out, for instance, those parts of the coloured ground (pavements, etc.) which had been 
inserted in the seventeenth century in the place of the original gold. But he may have 
gone too far in some cases. Useful also is the pictorial iconographic register at the end of 
the volume in which all the pictures and figures are once more reproduced in small- 
scale engravings. Photographs of the mosaics are sold by Alinari, Anderson, Incorpora 
(Palermo), the Ministero della Pubblica Istruzione and Luce. All reproductions in more 
recent books are taken from these photographs. A curious description in the Aeisegedicht 
of Prince Ludwig zu Anhalt Kóthen, of 1598—1600: I. Ziehen in Festgabe für F. C. Ebrard, 
Frankfort a. M. 1920, p. 68. This was pointed out to me by Dr. O. Kurz. 

158 Well preserved, apart from minor patchings. The colour reproduction of Gravina 
is one of the least successful. 

159 As in Cefalu; the Greek text with frequent substitution of J for H. 

169 I XX O EMMANOYHA; slight repairs. 

161 On the scroll: SPECIOSUS FORMA etc. Ps. xliv, 3. 

162 VIVIT DOMINUS. 1 Kings xviii, 15. 

163 ECCE QUASI SIMILITUDO. Dan. x, 16. 

164 EGO DEUS TUUS UNCXI TE. 2 Sam. xii, 7. 

165 FIL. TU DEI SE NOMINAT. Wisdom of Sol. ii, 13. 

166 SERVITE DOMINO. Psalm ii, 11. 

167 VIDI ANGELUM DOMINI. Judges vi, 22. 

168 HEC DICIT DOMINUS. 2 Kings vii, 1. This figure is more restored than the 
others. 

16? H HTIMAZIA. ‘Throne and Cross extensively reset. The Dove on the throne, con- 
tained in Del Giudice's description (op. cit., text to Lam. xvii) was removed during the 
restoration of 1811. Gravina nevertheless included it in his reproduction (of. cit., p. 96). 

179 Extensively restored. According to Gravina the green strips are additions of the 
nineteenth century. It is possible that the sixteenth century already had a hand in the 
restoration of this and the neighbouring figures, but all traces of this have been drowned 
in the new restoration of the nineteenth century. 

171 Renewed, but not so much as Gabriel. 

172 Well preserved. 

178 Many patchings; head damaged; the right contour may have ger The 
greater part of the golden ground renewed. 

174 MP OOY H IIANAXPANTOZ. Slightly hardened by restoring, especially the faces 
of both Virgin and Child. Golden ground in parts reset. 

175 As above. 

176 As above. 

177 O AT'IOZ IIE(T]POZ. The figures of the Apostles are, on the whole, well preserved. 

178 O AT'IOX IAKOBOZ. 
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179 O A" IQ O GEOAOTOZ. On the scroll: EN A[P]XHI. 

1800) Ar AOYKAS. 

181 Y AT BAPOOAOMAIOZ. 

182 O AP GIAITIITOS,. 

183 O AT'IOX IIAYAOZ.. 

184 0 ATIOZ ANAPEIAZ. Between this and the following figure there appears a blue 
star in the golden ground, just at the corner of the curved wall. 

185 0 AP MATOEOZ. On the open book the word BIBAO.... 

186 Q AT MAPKOZ. 

187 O AT OQMAL. 

188 O AT XIMON. 

189 Patched in parts, especially the pillet ground; some details reset. The figures 
have Latin inscriptions. 

190 SCS CLEMENS PAPA ET MR. 

191 SCS PETR: ALEXANDRINS. 

192 SCS STEPHAN:>. 

193 SCS MARTINS. 

194 SCS BLASIVS. 

195 SCS ANTONE. 

196 SCA AGATHA. 

197 SCS SILVESTER. 

198 SCS THOMAS CANTURS. 

199 SCS LAVRENTIUS. | 

200 SCS NICOLAVS. In the golden ground on the left-hand side of this figure there 
is (next to the knee) an irregularity in the rows of cubes, which normally follow the out- 
lines of the figure. A narrow triangular space is filled in with short horizontal rows of 
golden cubes, bounded by a vertical row of golden cubes, which indicates that the original 
contour of the figures provided for an ampler fold, swerving out a bit towards the left; the 
golden ground was set with regard to this contour, probably previous to the setting of the 
figure itself. During the actual execution the master appears to have changed the design 
by drawing in the contour; and the empty space between the originally planned and the 
final contours was filled in with golden cubes. This anomaly is clearly visible in Gravina’s 
Tav. 10—A, but not in the normal photographs. 

201 SCS HILARIVS. 

202 SCS BENEDICT:. 

203 SCA MARIA MAGDALENA. 

204 All medallions are restored, St. Gregory especially badly. In Serradifalco’s list 
appears St. Georgi’ instead of Licurgus. The inscription is damaged and difficult to read. 

205 In the top of the triangle the Hand of God, to the left of the open arch Gabriel 
(O XEPOVIZMOZ—corrupt for XEPETIZMOZ), to the right the Virgin on whom the Dove 
descends in a ray issuing from the Hand of God. The figures hardened by modern restoring. 

206 O A XY[MO]N.—Well preserved. 

207 0 A AANIHA.—Slightly damaged. 

208 [JACOB PPhA.—On the scroll: NEC AUFERETUR, Gen. xlix, ro Remade in 
1824. 

209 ZACHARIAS PPhETA.—ILLUMINARE HIS QUI IN TEN[EBRIS]; 
Luke i, 79. Entirely remade in 1824. 

210 MAT, ACHIAS PPha.—ECCE EGO MITTAM ANGELUM MEUM; Mal. iii, 1. 
This and the following figures are slightly patched. 

211 JONAS PPhA.—TU DEUS CLEMES ET MISERICORS ES; Jon iv, 2. 
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"^EZECHIEL PPhA.—VIDI DM (Dominum) SEDETE SUP[ER SOLIUM]; 


Isa. vi, I. 

215 MOYSES PPhA.—SUSCITABIT DS PPhAM DE FRIB (prophetam de gente 
tua et de fratribus tuis sicut me suscitabit Dominus etc.); Deut. xviii, 15. 

214 YSAIAS PPhA.—ECCE VIRGO CON CIPIET; Isa. vii, 14. 

215 ABACUC PPhA.—DOMINE AUDIVI AUDITU TUU; Hab. iii, 2. 

"7° TIEREMIAS PPhA.—BENEDICTUS VIR O CONFIDIT; Jer. xvii, 7. 
^ 217 AMOS PPhA.—ECCE DIES VENIUNT ET COPREDT (comprendet) 

mos ix, 13. 

218 ABDIAS PPhA.—ECCE PARVULU TE DEDI IN GENIBS ; Obad. i, 2. 

n 219 JOEL PPhA.—CONVERTIMINI AD ME IN TOTO CORDE VRO (vestro); 
oel ii, 12. 

220 Badly restored. 

221 Well preserved. 

222 SANCTUS SERGIUS. Well preserved. 

223 SANCTUS BACHUS. Well preserved. 

224 S. PLACIDUS. Entirely renewed. 

2255, EUPLU*. Well preserved. 

2268. MAURUS. Much restored. 

227 SANCTUS COSMAS. Well preserved. 

228 SANCTUS DAMIANUS. Well preserved. 

229 S. YPOLITUS. Well preserved. 

230 S. CESARIUS. Well preserved. 

231 S, ELEUTERIUS. Well preserved. 

92 MELChHISEDEC. Restored after 1850. 

233 ENOC. Entirely renewed in 1811. 

234 NOE. Entirely renewed in 1811. 

235 ABRAHAM. Slightly restored. 

"8° YSAAC. Completely renewed in 1811. Between Isaac and Noah a mosaic of 
the Bourbon crest. The medallion itself bears the date MDCCCXI. 

287 TACOB. Slightly restored. 

238 IUDAS. Slightly restored. 

239 d 1 1 

Se E This and the two following figures were completely renewed in 1818. 

aet ARAM: 

242 AMINADAD (sic). Slightly restored, as are i i 

EC (sic) ghtly the two following medallions. 

244 SALMON. 

245 Inscription corrupt. Restored. 

246 OBETH. Restored after 1850. 

247 JESSE. Slightly restored. 

248 DAVID REX. This and the two following medalli 

iG oon E g 10ns restored after 1850. 

250 ROBOAM. 

251 ABIAS. Completely renewed in 1819-21. 

252 ASA. Restored. 

253 IOSAPHAT. Restored. 

254 JORAM. Completely renewed 1819-21. 


St iom Ael preserved, as are also the two following medallions. 
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257 AChAZ. ' 

258 Del Giudice, Lam. XVIII, XIX. The engraver left out the rafters and adjusted 
the compositions to the rectangular framework, thus omitting parts of the architectural 
background and even figures like the second Apostle in the Baptism. 

259 ZACh. STUPEFT[actus] I TEMPLO VERB[is] ANGL OBMU [tescit]. This and 
the three following mosaics entirely renewed in 1818: crude work; the compositions 
authentic. 

260 ZACHARIA DE TEMPLO EGREDITUR NO VALES LOQUI EXPEC- 
TANTIB[us]. 

261 ANNUNCIATIO SCE MARIE. | 

262 AUDI[ens] SALUT[ationem] M[ariae] EXULT[a]V[it] INF[ans] IN UTERO 


ELISAB[eth]. 


263 NAS [Nativitas] IES XPI.—SCS IOSEPh.—PASTORES. Renewed in 1819-21, 
especially Joseph, the Angels and the Shepherds. Composition authentic. The same 
scheme in Del Giudice, except for a few liberties of the engraver. 

264 MAGI VIDETES STELLA IN ORIENTE VEN[iun]T IN HIERUSLE. 
Entirely renewed 1819-21. Composition authentic. 

265 MAGI MUNERA OFFERU [nt] DNO IESU XPO. The crowns of the Magi are 
a feature introduced by the restorer of 1819. As above. 

266 HERODES R][e]X.—IT[e] OCTE (occidite) ONS (omnes) PUEROS A 
Bi[ma|TU ET INFRA. As above. 

267 TUSSU HERODIS TRUC[]D[an]T PUEROS. An additional inscription 
reported by Lello: “Rachel plorat filios suos", has since been destroyed. 

268 ANGL I SOMNIS LOO[uitur] E IOSEPH TOLLE PUERU ET FUGE I 
EGYPTU. Slightly restored. 

269 XPS CU MARIA M[at]RE EI[u]S ET IOSEPH INVIT I EGIPTU. Badly 
restored, probably in 1818. 

. 270 PRESENTATIO XPI I TEMPLO. According to Lello there was an additional 
inscription: “‘Positus est hic in ruinam" (Luke ii, 34). Slightly restored. 

271 STETIT IN MEDIO DOCTORUM. Slightly restored. 

272 IESUS SEDES AD NUPTIAS. DE AQA FEC[it] VINU. The greater part of 
this mosaic was entirely renewed in 1826; only the servants to the right have preserved 
their original form. The composition is, however, authentic. 

273 BAPTISMUS XPI. Well preserved. | in 

274 ECCE EGO MITTAM ANGLM MEUM ET PRE... Restored. 

275 SP[iritu]S DNI SUP [er] ME PPT (propter) QUOD (Isa. lxi, 1). As above. 

276 See below. 

2777, SI FILP DI ES DIC UT LAPIDES ISTI PANES FIAT.—SCRIPTU 
E[st] NO I SOLO PANE VIV[it] HO[mo]. Restored and patched. The figure of Satan 
entirely reset in 1818, landscape renewed. 

2. SI FIL DI ES MITTE TE DEORSU.—SCRIPTU E[st] N [on] TEPTABIS 
DNM DEU TUU. Restored and patched. 

3. HEC OM[n]IA TI[bi] DABO SI CADES ADORAV[er]IS ME.—SCRIPTU 
E[st] ENI [m] DNM D[eu]M TUU ADORABIS.—TUC RELIQUIT EU DIABOLUS 
ANGLI ACCESSERUT. Badly restored, probably in 1818. 

278 SURGE TOLLE GRABATU ET AMBULA.—PROBATICA PISCINA. 
Slightly restored. | 

279 NATATORIA SILOE.—IESUS CU LUTO FACTO EX SPUTO APERUIT 
OCULOS CECI NATI. Entirely renewed in 1818. The composition is authentic, 
including the landscape, as proved by Del Giudice's engraving, Lam. XIX. 
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280 X PS SEDENS IUXTA PUTEU LOO[ui|TUR. CU SAMARITANA. Patched 


in parts, especially the garment of Christ, otherwise original. The golden ground round the 
small window (which with all the other windows of equal shape in this storey was either 
enlarged or added after the mosaics were set) between this and the following scene is reset. 

281 TRANSFIGURATIO DOMINI. As above. 

282 RESUSCITATIO LAZARI. Well preserved, except for the left edge of the 
group of Apostles and the right contour of the rock with the tomb, where the enlarged or 
newly-made windows are cutting in. 

283 DISCIPULI DE CASTELLO DUCUT ASINA ET PULLU SICUT P{rae]- 
CEP[er] AT EIS IHS. Well preserved, except for a few patches in the soil, in the archi- 
tecture and in the golden ground 

284 RAMOS PALMARU. Well preserved; the head of the first of the Jerusalemites 
slightly damaged, that of the child in the foreground renewed. Parts of the architecture 
reset. 

285 CENA DOMINI. Well preserved. Damage in the faces of the five Apostles at 
the right, patches in the architecture and in the golden ground. 

286 MANDATUM. Numerous small damages and patchings by which several faces 
of the Apostles, especially Andrew and the restored head above, are disfigured. One of 
the patches covers the lower part of the figure of Christ, the body of the Apostle at His left 
and the stretch at the bottom edge of the mosaic. The ornamental pattern under the 
picture in parts restored. Otherwise well preserved. 

287 QUID DORMITIS. VIGILATE ET ORATE NE INTRETIS IN TEMPTA- 
TIONE. The blue mantle of the standing figure of Christ and the head of St Peter 
restored, otherwise intact. 

288 TRADITIO DOMINI. The figure of the soldier at the right of the group, two 
heads next to it (the first in the front row and the other immediately above) and four 
heads at the left of Christ (the two bearded ones in the front row and the two immediately 
above) were entirely renewed in 1819-21, when a few patchings were also made: part of 
the second figure from the right, including the two hands (Christ’s and the Soldier’s) in 
front of it, and the greater part of the figure to the left of Christ including the latter’s sleeve 
-and a small part round the waist. Most of the heads are slightly retouched but the restored 
portions are based on the old design. 

289ThS DUCTUS E[st] ANTE PILATU —NIChIL TI[bi] EX IUSTO ILLO 
MULTA ENI[m] PASSA SUM P[er] VISU P[ro]PTER EU. Small damage, especially 
in the figure of Christ. The figure to His left restored. Otherwise fairly well preserved. 

290 [hS DUCTUS AD CRUCIS PASIONEM. The inscription (authenticated by 
Lello) and the cross renewed in 1821; numerous patchings. 

291 CRUCIFIXIO IESU CHRISTI. Entirely renewed 1819-21. Design authentic 
(Del Giudice, Lam. XXII, indicates a low hill between the two scenes instead of the 
later window; he suppressed the two Angels in the Crucifixion, but this is certainly an 
oversight.) | 

29? DESCENSIO CORPORIS CHRISTI. The entire mosaic, except the two 
figures on the right, renewed very crudely in 1819-21. Composition authentic. The 
inscription on the crossbeam (instead of the scroll) seems to be a modern addition of the 
restorer. 

293 CORP’ XI PONITUR I SEPULCRO. Apart from minor repairs well pre- 
served. 

29 RESURRECTIO CHRISTI. Badly restored in 1819-21. The greater part of 
the figure of Christ and the group to the right were entirely renewed, following, however, 
the original design. 
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225 ITE DICITE DISCIPULIS EIU’ Eft] PETRO QUIA RURREXIT NO EST 
HIC. Left part of the inscription restored, golden ground patched, otherwise well 
preserved. 

296 NOLITE ME TANGERE NODU (nondum) ENI[m] ASCENDI AD PATRE 
MEU.—MARIA MAGDALENA (renewed) XC.—MARIA IACOBI (the last word 
renewed). Christ and Mary Magdalen (with part of the soil on which they stand) were 
entirely renewed in 1826. The figures follow the original design but are larger than the 
original ones. j 

297 QUI SU [n] T HI SERMONES QoS CONFERTIS AD IVICE AMBULANTES 
ET ESTIS TRISTES. Inscription, various parts of the golden ground and of Christ’s 
garments damaged. The newly-added window cuts here and in the following scenes into 
the architectural background. Otherwise very well preserved. 

__ 7°98 COGNOVERUNT EU IN FRNE (fractione) PANIS. Inscription restored; 
slight damages in the mosaic, part of the golden ground reset. Otherwise in excellent 
state of preservation. | 

299 NONNE COR. NRM (nostrum) ARDES ERAT I NOBIS DE IESU. As above. 

00 REGRESSI ITER [usal]EM DUO DISCIPLI IVENERUT C[on]GREGATIO-- 
[mem] UDECI DICETES [RE]SURREXIT DNS VE (vere) ET APPARUIT SYMONI, 

s above. 

391 ICDIC[it] THOME IFER DIGITU TUU HUC AFFER MANU TUA I LATU’ 
MEU. Inscription damaged. Parts of the architecture and the golden ground reset. The 
lower halves of the five figures left of Christ renewed after 1850, following the original 
design. A few cubes missing. Otherwise well preserved. 

39? PETRO MERGENTE I MARE TRAHETIBUS DISCIPLIS PLENUM 
RETE. Minor patchings and damages. 

303 ASCENSIO DOMINI. The three central figures, especially the lower parts, 
badly restored, probably after 1850. Parts of the golden ground reset. The outer groups 
well preserved. 

304 PENTECOSTEN. The garments of SS. Peter and John and the figure at the 


right edge restored, second half of the nineteenth century. The other figures retouched in 


parts. Golden ground reset. 

305 S, JOhS M. Slightly restored after 1850. 

2965, MERCS. Entirely renewed in 1819-21. 

307 S. GEORGIUS. As above. 

303 S. ThEODOR’. Restored after 1850. 

309 S. DIMITRI’. As above. 

319 S. PAULUS M. Partly renewed in 1819-21. 

311 All well preserved. 

212 Green ground added. 

?13 Small patchings, otherwise well preserved. 

>14 REX GUILIELMUS SCD’ (secundus.—IC XC.—MANUS ENI MEA 
AUXILIABITUR EI. On the pages of the open book: EGO SUM LUX MUNDI OI 
SEOITUR ME. Golden ground reset, minor patchings, e.g. in the faces of the Angels. 
Good. modern restoration. Well preserved. | 

925 MP @Y.—REX GUILIELMUS SCDS. Modern restoration. Well preserved. 

316 All well preserved. | 

?1? Green ground added. | 

31$ Upper part of the golden ground renewed, the G of GIRLANDUS missing. 

31? Entirely renewed, probably in 1818. 

??? Apart from minor damage, well preserved. 
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321 SANCTA BENERA. Well preserved. 

322 Entirely renewed, probably in 1818. 

323 Well preserved. 

324 As above; the two figures (mother and child) in one panel. 

325 Entirely renewed in 1818. 

326 Well preserved. 

227 Well preserved. | 

3?* Originally ST. DOMENICA. The figure was renewed and the inscription 
altered in 1818. See Gravina, of. cit., p. 119. 

329 Partly renewed. 

330 Well preserved. 

“31 DECOLASIO SCI PAULI.—ROMA. Partly renewed in 1819-21; the figure of 
St. Paul is entirely new, that of the executioner to a great extent. Other figures badly 
restored. Part of the green soil seems to have been added. In the spandrels beneath the 
picture two palm trees. 

232 SAULUS ABIIT AD PRINCIPE SACERDOTUM ET PETIIT AB EO EPIS- 
TOLAS AD SYNAGOGAS UT SI QUOS INVENISSET HUIUS VIE VIROS AC 
MULIERES VINCTOS DUCERET IN HIERUSALE. In the centre of the lunette a 
window. Apart from repairs in the left group of figures, well preserved. The green 
meadow a later addition. 

333 ET CUM SAULUS ITER FACERET COTIGIT UT APPROPIQUARET 
DAMASCO ET SUBITO CIRCUFULSIT EU LUX DE CELO ET CADES IN TRA 
(terram) AUDIVIT VOCE DICETE SIBI SAULE SAULE QUID ME PERSEQUER- 
IS. Several repairs in the figures. Most of the green ground new. 

334 AD MANUS AUTE ILLU TRETES (trahentes) INTRODUXERUNT 
DAMASCU. Figure of Saul original, the rest entirely renewed in 1819-21. 

325 SALVE FRATER DNS MISIT ME AD TE IESUS QUI APPARUIT TI [bi] I 
VIA QUA VENIEBAS UT VIDEAS ET IPLEARIS SPU (spiritu) SCO (sancto). Part 
of the architectural background, in the right corner, renewed, green ground added; 
otherwise well preserved. 

33$ HIC. CONVERS’ PAUL’ BAPTIZAT[ur] AB ANANIA.—SCS PAUL. 
Inscription and face of the deacon at the right restored (after 1850); several minor 
patchings. The new window cuts into the architecture at the right, otherwise well 
preserved. 

"37 HIC DISPUTANDO PAULUS CONFUD[it] IUDE [os]—SCS PAULUS. 
Repairs in the inscription, the face of the seated figure to the left; the two squat tower- 
like buildings under the window were either cut off and renewed or newly added when 
the window was inserted. Otherwise well preserved, | 

338 PAULUS P (per FENESTRAM IN SPORTA DIMISSUS PER MURU 
EFFUGIT MAN’ DAMASCENORU,—S. PAUL’. The lower part of the tower at the 
right was added after the window between the two scenes had been walled up. Otherwise 
well preserved. 

339 PAULUS TRADET EPISTOLAS DISCIPLIS SUI: TIMOTHEO ET SILEE 
DEFEREDAs ? (per) UNIVSU (universum) ORBE. The lower part of the tower at the 
left and the encircling wall were added after the walling up of the window. Otherwise 
well preserved. 

349 The width of the original window can be seen clearly in the ornamental pattern 
below the pictures. The restorer filled the space with fewer (four instead of five) motifs 
drawn wider apart. 
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Su SCS PAULUS APLS (Apostolus) PREDICATOR VERITATIS DOCTOR 
GENTIUM. Golden ground patched, good modern restoration. Well preserved. 

342 Well preserved. 

343 Well preserved. 

344 All four well preserved with only minor repairs. 

345 IZ XZ. Hardened by restoring after 1850. The original certainly showed a high 
crown of hair without the middle parting. 

?** Numerous minor repairs (1819-2 1); the face of the south-western Angel renewed. 

"77 The bits of landscape ground and the trees in the corners were substituted for 
golden ground in the seventeenth(?) century. 

348 Well preserved. 

349 Well preserved. 

?5? Entirely renewed. 

251 CRUCIFIXIO SCI PETRI.—SCS PETR?. Partially renewed in 1818. The 
new parts include St. Peter, the whole of the green ground with the exception of the 
hillock in the middle and part of the group at the right. The group at the left untouched, 
the composition authentic. 

353? DU PETRUS INTRAT IN TEMPLU CU IONE (Iohanne) SANAT CLAUDU 
IN PORTA SEDETE. Small patchings in the figures; ground and small building in the 
right corner added. Otherwise original. 

75? HIC. PETRUS ADULIDAM SANAVIT PARALITICU DICES ENEA 
SANET TE DNS (Dominus) IhS XPS. As above. ` 

354 PRECEPIT ANGLS PETRO UT CITO SURGAT ET VELOCITER De] 
e EXEAT. Ground with perspective floor pattern added, otherwise well 
preserved. 


"85 SE SCIENS LIBERATU P (per) ANGLM PETR’ SECURE VADIT AD OS- 


PITIUM. Perspective floor pattern and two small buildings in the corners added. 

29 HIC IN IOPPE SUSCITAVIT TABITA DICES TABITA SURGE.—PETR?. 
Parts of the inscription and of the golden ground reset; minor patchings in the figures. 
The added window at the right cuts into Tabitha’s bed. Otherwise well preserved. 

°°” HIC PAUL” VENIT ROMAM ET PACE FECIT CU PETRO.—S. PAUL’.— 


. S. PETR”. Well preserved. 


338 HIC PETR’ ET PAUL’ IN ROMA AN [te] NERON[em] DISPUTAVER [unt] 
CU SYMONE MAGO.—NERO REX. Small repairs (head of Simon); the window at 
the right original. Well preserved. | 

52 HIC P[rae] CEPTO PET[ri] ET OR[ati]ONE PAULI SYMON MAG’ CECI- 
DIT I eas (terram).—_ SYMON MAGU’. Golden ground patched, otherwise well 
preserved. 

360 SANCTUS PETRUS PNCEPS APEML (corrupt for Apostolorum) CUI 
TRADITE SUNT CLAVES REGNI CELM (caelorum). Golden ground patched, 
minor repairs. Otherwise well preserved. 

361 Well preserved. 

$62 Perhaps originally SEVERIANUS (?). 

383 Inscription mutilated, otherwise well preserved. 

“02 All well preserved with the exception of the lower half of Germanus, which is 
reset. 

°6° HEMMANUEL. Well preserved, as are also the four Seraphim. The trees in 
the corners new. 

366 Partly restored, probably in 1818. 
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367 Well preserved. 

368 Well preserved. 

369 Restored in 1818. 

37? Inscription damaged, otherwise well preserved. 

371 O MULIER MAGNA E FIDES TUA FIAT SICUT PETISTI ET SANATA E 
FILIA EIUS EX ILLA ORA.—MULIER CANANEA. Modern restoration, hardening 
of forms. 

372 Entirely renewed. Inscription damaged, reads to-day SCS CALDEST'". 

373 OBTULERUT AD IhM hOMINE MUTU DEMONIU HABENTE EIECTO 
DEMONE LOCUT” E MUTUS. Golden ground badly patched, inscription damaged 
in parts. Otherwise well preserved. ` 

374 ThSUs SANAVIT LEPR’SU DICENTE S DNE (domine) SI VIS POTES ME 
MUNDARE. Golden ground and inscription patched, the former partly renewed. 
Otherwise well preserved. 

875 ThS hOMINE MANU ARIDA HABENTE SABATO I SYNAGOGA CURAT. 
As above. 

376 ThS SUP[er] MARE ABULAT ET PETRU MERGETE ALLEVAT. As above. 

3877145 FILIU VIDUE SUSCITAT EXTRA PORTA CIVITATIS NAYM. 
As above. Minor repairs in several figures. 

278 MULIER. FLUXU SANGUINIS HABES FIMBRIA VESTIMETI IhU XPI 
TANGIT ET AB ISA (ipsa) INFIRMITATE SANATUR. As above. 

379 [hS FILIAM IAIRI PRINCIPIS SYNAGOGE I DOMO RESUSCITAT. 
As above; the hardness of Peter's face seems to be due to a modern restoration. 

380 ThS LIBERAT SOCRU SIMONIS A MAGNIS FEBRIBUS. Golden ground 
partly reset and patched, otherwise well preserved. 

381 148 D[e] QUIQUE PANIBUS ET DUOBUS PISCIB’ QUIQUE MILIA 
HOMINU SATIAVIT ET DE FRAGMTIS DUODECI COPHINI IPLETUR. 
Restored after 1850. The group on the south wall is well preserved except for repairs in 
Peter's face and mantle and Christ's garment, especially the part at the hip. Of the panel 
on the west wall only the disciple at the left and that at the bottom of the picture are fairly 
well preserved; the entire group of the “Five Thousand" is badly disfigured. Composition 
authentic. 

382 S. IOhS BAPTISTA.—ECCE AGNUS DEI ECCE QUI TOLLIT. The 
mosaic is reset and has suffered badly during the transferring. The linear structure 
authentic. 

383ThS MULIERE ANNIS DECE OCTO CURVA ERIGIT ET ARCHSINA- 
GOGU ... (the rest of the inscription corrupt; probably “indignanter increpat"). The 
part of the tree which stretches into the picture from the left-hand corner may be a later 
addition; the golden ground was roughly broken out and does not follow the lines of the 
contour. Golden ground in the right third of the picture repaired. The ground on which 
the figures stand is a later addition. Several minor repairs and damages in the figures. 

384 IhS IN DOMO CUIDA (cuiusdam) PRICIPIS PHARISEORU SANAT 
YDROPICU DIE SABATI. Golden ground patched, green soil added. Repairs in 
Christ's mantle (lower part, including hip). Otherwise well preserved. 

385 ThS CU IGREDERET ODA (quoddam) CASTELLU DECE VIRI LEPSI 
(leprosi) OCURRERUT EI QUOS UT VIDIT DIX[it] OSTENDITE VOS SACER- 
DOTIBUS ET DU IRET MUDATI SUT. Soil added, otherwise well preserved. 

386 IhS ILLUMINAT DUOS CECOS SC (secundum) VIA SEDETES ET 
CLAMATES MISERERE NRI (nostri). Part of the soil restored or added. Figure of 
St. Peter restored, otherwise well preserved. | 
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387 IhS EICIT DE TEMPLO VEDETES OVES ET BOVES ET MSAS (mensas) 
NUMULARIORU EVTIT (evertit). Golden ground patched, perspective floor and soil 
added in lieu of golden ground. Otherwise well preserved. 

288 TUDEI TEPTANTES ADDUCUT MULIERE IN ADTERIO (adulterio) 
DEPREHENSAM. As above. | 

382 MISERUT P (per) TECTU hOMINE PARALITICU I LECTO AN[te] 
PEDES IhU ET SANAVIT EUM. Golden ground patched, perspective floor added. 
Otherwise well preserved. 

390 IhS SANAT CECOS ET CLAUDOS. Golden ground patched, part of the soil 
renewed. Garment of the second blind man restored. Otherwise well preserved. 

331 MARIA MAGDALENA UNGIT PEDES LACRIMIS LAVAT ET CAPILLIS 
EXTERGIT. Golden ground patched, inscription badly restored, small repairs. Other- 
wise well preserved. | 

392 Restored after 1850. 

333 DNE (domine) FIL? MEUS IN LECTO PARALITIC’ ET MALE TOR- 
QUETUR. Golden ground and inscription patched, small repairs. Otherwise well 
preserved. 

394 Both well preserved. 

395 Both completely renewed in 1827. 

$96 Face damaged and restored. 

397 All three well preserved. 

398 Renewed in 1838. 

399 As above. 

200 Partly renewed. 

401 Renewed in 1838. 

402 Partly renewed. 

403 Renewed in 1829. 

404 All three partly renewed. 

195 Partly renewed. This medallion points in the wrong direction. 

406 Renewed. 

207 Restored. The moustache is probably due to the restoration. 

408 As above. | 

20% The greater part of the medallions has suffered from restoring, most of all those 
on the west wall. The three medallions to the left of the western window were completely 
renewed in 1833. On inconsistencies in the treatment of the ornament see below. 

410 All well preserved. 

411 Around all these windows there is a narrow zone of reset mosaic. It seems that 
the windows or their frames were enlarged by one or two inches during the last century. 
On the north wall the windows are almost one foot higher up than on the south wall. 
They cut into the border above and leave beneath them an empty space which has been 
filled in the nineteenth century with green and brown “ground” continuing the land- 
scapes of the mosaics. 

112 TN PNCIPIO CREAVIT DS CELU ET TRA (terram). Golden ground and 
inscription badly patched. Face of the figure repaired. Edges of "water" repaired. 
Otherwise well preserved. 

413 FEC[it] DS LUCE APPELLAVITQ LCE (lucem) DIE ET TENEBRaS 
NOCTE. Small repairs. Face of the Angel to the extreme right damaged. Otherwise well 
preserved. | 


214 FIAT FIRMA[men]TU I MEDIO AQARU ET DIVIDT (dividantur) 
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AQ[uae]. According to Lello the inscription went on: “ab aquis”. Inscription damaged 
and cut off at the left; minor repairs, otherwise well preserved. 

415 COGEGET (congregentur) AQE QE SUB CELO ST (sunt) I LOCU UNU ET 
APPAREAT ARIDA.—TRA (terra).—MARE. Minor repairs, well preserved. Angel 
medallion above the Creator restored. | 

416 FIAT LUMINARIA IN FIRMAMENTO CELI. Repairs in the blue mantle of 
the Creator. Otherwise well preserved. Angel medallion above (em face) slightly 
restored. 

417 PDUCAT (producant) AQE REPTILE AIE (animae) VIVETIS ET VOLA- 
TILE SUP[er] TRA SUB FIRMAMTO CELI. Part of the ground at the bottom left 
seems to have been added. Minor repairs, otherwise well preserved. Three Angel medal- 
lions above slightly restored. | 

418 FACIAM[u] HOMINE AD YMAGINE ET SIMILITUDINE NRAM 
(nostram). SPIRAVIT I FACIE El[us| SPIRACULUM VITE. Small repairs, well 
preserved. Both Angel medallions above slightly restored. 

419 REQ'EVIT DNS DIE VIIo AB OI (omni) OPE (opere)Q (quod) PATRAT 
(patraverat). As above. 

420 GOLLOCAV [it] DS ADA I PARADISO. As above; Angel medallion above the 
right window restored. 

421 REQUIEVIT ADA IN PARADISO. Tree and landscape to the right badly 
restored, probably 1833. The “mountain” to the right may have been added at that 
time. Left half, including Adam, well preserved. 

422 IMISIT DONUS (dominus) SOPOREM IN ADAM ET TULIT EVAM DE 
COSTIS E'US. The upper three-quarters of the panel and the three Angel medallions 
above were entirely renewed in 1833. The bottom quarter too has suffered from patching 
and partial restoring. The composition, however, is old. | 

422 ADDUCIT DNS MULIERE AD ADA DIXITO ADA HOC NC (nunc) OS 
EX OSSIBU’ MIS (meis) ET CARO DE CARNE MEA. Modern restoration, end of 
nineteenth century. Details, especially landscape, hardened, forms authentic. The three 
Angel medallions above restored. 

424 NEQAQAM MORIEMINI S[ed] COM[e]DETES ERITIS SICUT DII. 
Inscription damaged, golden ground patched and partly reset, landscape new; figure 
recently restored. ! 

425 MULIER SUGGESTOE SERPENTIS TULIT DE FRUCTU ET COMEDIT 
DEDITO VIRO SUO. Golden ground near the windows and landscape under the 
windows renewed; otherwise well preserved. 

426 VOCAVIT DNS ADA ET DIX[it] EI UBI ES ET QIS IDICAVIT T[ibi] 
QOD NUD’ EES (esses). As above. 

427 HIC EXPULIT ADA ET EVA DE PARADISO DS ET POSUIT CHERUBIN 
CU[s]TODE CU FLAMEO GLADIO. Part of the mosaic along the windows cut off 
(left hand and right knee of Eve, part of the door of Paradise); part of the adjoining 
mosaic restored (sword of Cherub); landscape under the windows new. Angel medallion 
above the mosaic restored. Otherwise original. 

428 ADA CEPIT LABORARE TRA (terram).—EVA.—ADAM. Main scene well 

reserved; landscape under the mosaic and three medallions above renewed. 

4:22 CAYM ET ABEL OFFERUT DNO HOLOCAUSTA.—ABEL.—CAY M. 
As above: medallion above the window, to the right, renewed. l 

d 439 INT[er]EECT?^ ABEL A FRE (fratre) SUO CAYM.—CAYM.—ABEL. As 
above. 


481 DIX[it] DS CAYM CAYM SAGS (sanguis) FRIS (fratris) TUI VOCAT ME 
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DE TRA (terra). Lower part of landscape reset. Angel medallion above restored, other- 
wise the mosaic is well preserved. 

432 TRAHES LAMEC ARCU SUO ITFEC (interfecit) CAYM. Well preserved. 
Angel above restored. 

433 PRECEPIT DNS D NOE DICES [F]AC TI[bi] ARCA DE LIGNIS LEVI- 
GATIS.—NOE. A narrow strip, with two letters of the inscription cut off by the enlarge- 
ment of the window on the left. Otherwise well preserved. | 

434 NOE SCDM (secundum) DI MANDATU ARCA FAO (facit) OPERARE.— 
NOE. Modern restoration, well preserved. 

435 NOE PONI FECIT BESTIAS ET VOLUCRES IN ARCA. Well preserved. 

236 NOE MISIT COLUBA ET REDIIT CU RAMO OLIVE. Well preserved. 

437 CESSATO DILUVIO NOE EXTRAHI FECIT BESTIA AB ARCA. Small 
repairs in the faces which appear in the middle window of the ark. Otherwise well 

reserved. 
` 138 DIXIT DOMINS AD NOE ARCU MEU PONAM IN NUBIB' ET ERIT 
SIGNU FEDIS (foederis) ITER ME ET TRA N[on] ERUT VIT (—ultra) AQE 
DILUVII AD DELENDA UNIVERSA CARNE.—NOE. Three faces of the group 
(top left) restored, part of the landscape reset; otherwise well preserved. 

139 HIC OSTENDIT CAM VERENDA PATR’ EBRII FRIBUS (fratribus) 
Repairs in the head of the middle figure of Noah's sons. Otherwise well preserved. 

140 FILII NOE HEDIFICANTES TRI (turrim) COFMSE (confusae) ST (sunt) 
LINGUE EML (eorum) VOCATU E[st] LOCU ILLUD BABEL. Except for small 
repairs (ear of the man at the extreme left) well preserved. 

441 ABRAHAA ANG’LOS HOSPITIO SUSCEPIT ET CU TRES VIESIT (sic) 
UNU ADORABIS (sic). Restored in 1838; the entire part right of the tree (including 
that part of the inscription) is new; so is also the upper part of the first Angel; repairs in 
the faces of the first two Angels and the feet of Abraham. Part of the landscape reset. 

442 ABRAHA MINISTRAT ANG’LIS. Minor repairs; part of the landscape 
reset. 

443 ANG’LI DIRIGUT OCLO (oculos CT (contra) SODOMA SODOMITE 
VALLAVERUT DOMUM LOTH. Meadow ground renewed or added; few minor 
repairs; well preserved. 

444SUMERTIO SODOME.—FUGIT LOTH CU UXORE ET FILIABUS 
SUIS. Landscape new; “Sodoma” reset in parts, figures well preserved in spite of modern 
restoration. 

445 PRECEPIT DS ABRAHE UT IMO[I]ET FILIU SUU. Landscape and figure 
of Abraham restored in the late nineteenth century, following the original design; in- 
scription damaged, golden ground patched; rest well preserved. 

14€ ABRAHA ABRAHA NE EXTENDAS MANU TUAM SUPER PUERUM. 
Several repairs in 1829, partly superseded by later restoration; affected are the face of the 
second servant from the left, the face of the Angel, the middle part of the main figure 
(hips), the altar and parts of the landscape. Otherwise well preserved. 

447 REBECCA DAT POTU SERVO ABRAHE ET CAMELIS SUIS. Minor 
repairs, e.g. the camels’ heads. Otherwise well preserved. 

448 REBECCA VADIT CU SERVO ABRAHE.—REBECCA. Rebekah’s head 
slightly restored; otherwise well preserved. 

449 DIXIT YSAAC AD FILIU SUU ESAU SUME ARMA TUA ET EGREDE[re] 
FORA: CUQ VENATU ALIQUID APPhEDIs (apprehenderis) FAC IDE PULMTU 
(pulmentum) ET BNDICA (benedicam) TI[bi] AN[te] O[uam] MORIAR. Well 


preserved. | 
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450 HIC BENEDIX[it] YSAAC IACOB FILIUM SUUM.—ESAU. Small repairs, 
part of the landscape reset. Otherwise well preserved. | 

451 REBECCA DIX[it] FILIO SUO IACOB FUGE AD LABA FREM (fratrem) 
MEU [EDAD ere UB Patched in the landscape, otherwise well 
preserved. 

452 VIDIT IACOB SCAA (scalam) SUMITAS EP[us] CELOs TANGEBAT.— 
IACOB.—EREXIT IACOB LAPIDE IN TITULU FUNDES OLEU DESUP[er].— 
Well preserved. 

453TACOB FUGIEBAT.—IACOBLUCTAVIT CU ANGLO ANG’LUS BENEDIC- 
[it] EI DICES NEQAQA VOCABIS (vocaberis) IACOB S[ed] ISRL (Israel) ERIT 
NOM[en] TUU.—ISRL. Well preserved. 

454 CORPORA SCOR (Sanctorum) NULLA LEO PARTE MOLEST [at] 

S[ed] PLANTIS hORU P[ro] MORSIP' [us] OSCLA (oscula) P [rae] STAT.— 
PSES (praeses) ROMAN”.—S. CAST’.—S. CASSI’. Numerous small, unrepaired 
damages, several patchings, some parts restored, e.g. the two Saints, the lower part of the 
“Praeses” and the figure to his right, the two lions, the shield of the soldier at the left; 
part of the ornamented border just below the two Saints renewed. Otherwise well pre- 
served. The photograph Anderson 1930, No. 29677, is retouched in order to hide some 
of the damages. 

455 MISSIO SCA (sancta) PRECUM DU TEMPLA REDUC[it] INEQUU 

GENTIB[us] OFFENSIS SCOS (Sanctos) NECAT IMPIUS ENSIS. 
S. CASSP.—S. CASTUS.—TEMPLU APOLLINIS.—IDOLU APOL'S. Numerous 
small damages and patchings. The second head from the left restored. Otherwise fairly 
well preserved. 

456 1, S. Castrensis exorcises a Demon. 2. The Saint saves a ship at sea. 


CONSERVAT NAUTAS ET DEMONIS ERIPIT IRE 
QUE PRIUS OBSESSO DE CORPORE FEC[it] ABIRE. 


S. CASTRESIs. S. CASTRENSIS. Modern restoration. 
457 MP @Y.—Below a partly restored inscription in two lines: 
SPONSA SUE (originally probably TUE) PROLIS O STELLA PUERPERA SOLIS 
PRO CUCTIS ORA SED PLUS PRO REGE LABORA. 
This inscription is clearly an adaptation or a variant of the inscription in the southern 
transept of the Palatine Chapel: “Stella parit solem" etc.—Minor damage; modern 
restoration during which the whole was stiffened and the figure of the child renewed. 
458 ANG + S MICHAEL.—ANG{S GABRIEL. Daiaaged and restored. 
459 Lello, of. cit., 1596, p. 23; Del Giudice, of. cit., p. 197. 
460 With the inscription: Egredietur virga de radice Jesse. 
461 Inscription: Ortetur stella ex Lacob. 
462 Inscription: Praesentatio Jesu Christi in templo. Positus est in ruinam et signum cut 
contradicetur. 
463 Di Marzo, op. cit., II, p. 87ff.; Serradifalco, op. cit., p. al: Gravina, op. cit., 
p. 72ff.; Diehl, Italie méridionale, op. cit., p. 243; Idem, Palerme, op. cit., p. 130; Zimmermann, 
op. cit., p. 129ff.; Waern, op. cit., p. 213; Wulff, Byzant. Kunst, op. cit., p. 547; Toesca, 
Storia, op. cit., p. 945; Van Marle, Development, op. cit., I, p. 248, etc. 
494 Lazarev, Cefalù, op. cit., p. 222. See also Salvini, of. cit., and Schwarz, op. cit., 


p. 96. 


465 Lazarev ascribes the same opinion to Bertaux. This is a mistake on the part of | 


Lazarev, based on the misunderstanding of a sentence in Bertaux's Italie Méridionale, 
p. 614. This sentence reads: “Mais, au temps de Frédéric II, l'oeuvre des mosaistes qui 
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avaient exposé, sur les murs de la basilique de Monreale, toute l'épopée des deux testa- 
ments, semble se borner à quelques figures des Saints et des chérubins, qui couvrent, dans 
le choeur de la Cathédrale de Cefalù, le haut des parois et les voutes d'ogives. Dans cette 
période obscure, la mosaique Sicilienne à figures humaines, comme la mosaique à décor 
géometrique, s'est transportée des rivages de la baie de Palerme à ceux du golfe de Sal- 
erne.” Bertaux thus said just the opposite of Lazarev’s interpretation of his thoughts; he 
never seems to have had any doubt as to the dating of the mosaics of Monreale to the 
reign of William II. 

466 See also E. Jamison, “Anglo-Sicilian Alliance", in Journal, l.c. 

487 There is, in addition, the same sequence of tones in the segment of “Heaven”; 
the back of William's scarf has the same bluish-green colour in both pictures. William's 
costume is identical in both mosaics except for minor divergencies partly suggested by the 
difference in scale. 

168 The star-shaped ornament on William's right thigh (in the dedication panel) 
can be found on the white cloth covering St. Peter's throne in the right apse and elsewhere. 

469 The top of the head altered by restoring. 

470 Single details, as the + shaped motif between the windows of the upper storey, 
can be found, in larger and richer forms, in the Tower of Babel, the Flight of Jacob, in 
the scenes from the life of St. Paul and the Entry into Jerusalem. The sceptre-like motif 
at the lower right is a reduced version of the motif in the third Emmaus scene, left tower. 

471 By Bishop Alfanus of Capua. See Gravina, op. cit., p. 118; Acta Sanctorum, Febr., 
II, col. 525. The collocatio of the relics may have been deferred for a few years. White, 
op. cit., p. 143, n. 1, observes that the feast of St. Castrensis is not mentioned in the Papal 
Bull of February 5th, 1183 (Garufi, Tabulario, op. cit., Nos. 42; 62) and that therefore the 
translation may have taken place after 1183 only. This is, however, not conclusive, since 
the Bull, after enumerating certain festivals, contains the phrase: “et praecipuis festis 
ecclesiae tuae". The feast of St. Castrensis may well have been included under this 
heading. 

472 The palaeographic characteristics are identical in the three mosaics. The wording 
of the inscription below the Virgin with the prayer for the King may be taken as a con- 
firmation of the date in William's period. See, however, Salvini, of. cit., and Schwarz, 
op. cit., p. 96, who date the entire decoration of the inner west wall in the middle of the 
thirteenth century. | 

478 The slight differences which are perceivable are due to the restoration of the last- 
mentioned figure. 

474 Although set by a different hand. | 

475 The heads of Castrensis and Castus have a common prototype, as have also the 
heads of the first man in the ship and of the last figure to the left in the martyrdom. The 
buildings too are treated in the same way. 

476 See for instance the pediments in the Angel’s Visit and in the Castrensis picture, 
or the details in the destruction of Sodom and of the Pagan Temple by Castus and 
Cassius. 

477 The folds on the left leg of Castrensis (left figure) are to be found again in the 
figure of Abraham in the scene preceding the Sacrifice. 

478 Creator and Abraham; Creator in Presentation of Eve; Order to Noah; Noah in 
the Building of the Ark; Angel wrestling with Jacob, etc. 

479 For instance, the small lamella above the left thigh. 

. 489 For instance, that of the two hands of the man near the centre of the group in the 


two boats. 


481 Other points of comparison between the Castrensis mosaic and the miracle 
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scenes are the left leg of Castrensis (left figure) and of the Apostle (left) in the Healing of 
Jairus’ Daughter; the small flying fold recurs in many miracle scenes; the wall with the 
narrow windows can be found again in the scenes of the Woman taken in Adultery and 
the Woman with a Spirit of Infirmity (Curvata). Parts of the architecture of the Lion 
scene are repeated in the same picture, the turban and collar of the man at the right of 
the group next to the Praeses Romanus is worn by the Pharisee Simon in the northern 
aisle and by other figures, e.g. in the Healing of the Paralytic. The facial type of the 
figure in the Lion scene is used again in one of the figures in the Expulsion of the Money- 
changers from the Temple. The rosette in the tympanum of the crumbling Apollo 
Temple in the Martyrdom of Castus and Cassius can be found again in the Healing of 
the Man Possessed with a Devil, and the entire tympanum with its framing and filling 
motifs occurs again in the Healing of the Man with the Withered Hand. In the same 
picture we find also the fold round the knee which is to be seen in the figure of the man 
at the extreme left in the Martyrdom. 

482 The colour scheme of Castus (pink undergarment, blue paenula) is the same as 
that of Ambrose (left sanctuary); that of Cassius (bluish green and olive) recurs in John 
Chrysostom, in the same place. 

483 The blue stockings of this figure are to be found again in the figure of Esau in the 
Old Testament series. The colouring of the three mosaics is on the whole the normal 
colouring of the Monreale mosaics. : | 

484 The feet of the throne of the Praeses Romanus, especially the half circle at the 
left, are familiar from the dedication panel. The posture of the swordsman in the Martyr- 
dom of Castus and Cassius is repeated in the Apostle at the left in the Ascension, and the 
patrician costume of the figure at the left edge of the Martyrdom is the normal garb of 
a great number of Saints, e.g. Alexius and Tryphon. The architecture of the crumbling 
Temple of Apollo, finally, repeats the central part of the Temple in which the twelve- 
year-old Christ is teaching. 

485 E, Jamison, Alliance, op. cit., p. 20ff., especially 26. 

486 E, Hosp, Die Heiligen im Canon Missae, Graz, 1926. 

487 The second of his name as Metropolitan of Alexandria. Peter I, with whom he was 
often confused (300-311) was a martyr under Maxiinus Daia. Parts of his writings 
survive in quotations by John Damascene. 

488 Many churches were dedicated to Martin in Benedictine monasteries, e.g. at 
Monte Cassino. 

489 V. L. Kennedy, “The Saints of the Mass”. Studi di Antichità Cristiana, XIV, Pont. 
Ist. di Arch. Crist., 1938. 

290 An earlier offer was made in 1166. For all this and the following see Jamison, 
op. cit.; Chalandon, La Domination Normande, op. cit., II, p. 345 and passim; Idem, Les 
Comnéne, op. cit.; II, p. 570 and passim, and La Lumia, op. cit., passim. The material for the 
history of Thomas a Becket in: Materials for the History of Thomas Becket, etc., ed. J. C. 
Robertson, Rolls Series, 1875-85. 

491 Jamison, of. cit., p. 24. 

492 The opinion that the representation of Thomas was meant as a compliment to the 
English bride of William need scarcely be refuted (Carusius, Bibliotheca, op. cit., 2 ed., 
Panormi, 1723, p. 998). On the other hand, Joan of England seems to have been genuinely 
devoted to the veneration of the new Saint. Thus there was nothing in the representation 
of this figure at Monreale to affront her filial sentiments. 

493 T. Borenius, The Iconography of St. Thomas of Canterbury. Society of Antiquaries, 
vol. LX XIX, p. 20ff.; Idem, St. Thomas a Becket in Art, London, 1932, p. 13. | 

494 See above. 
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495 See the Donation, Garufi, of. cit., No. 15, renewed in 1182, Garufi, of. cit., No. 36, 
and confirmed by Lucius III in 1183 (op. cit., Nos. 41, 43). 

496 Garufi, op. cit. . 

297 Garufi, op. cit., No. 33. Prof. Jamison, who discusses (of. cit., p. 26f.) my theory 
at length, is of the opinion that the choice of Clement I as the counterpart of Silvester was 
due to the fact that Pope Clement III (1187-91) issued the final privilege to Monreale in 
1188. Prof. Jamison consequently dates the mosaics of Monreale in the years after 1 188 
and is thus forced to assume that they were completed under William's successor Tancred 
(1189-94). The text of the present book was completed before Prof. Jamison’s paper 
appeared. 

498 Garufi, op. cit., No. 31. 

499 White, of. cit., p. 59. l 

500 Garufi, op. cit., Nos. 42, 62. See also R. Pennisi, “La Cattedrale Sta. Agata di 
Catania", etc. Arch. Stor. per la Sicilia Orientale, XXIV, 1928, 24911. 

501 Garufi, op. cit., Nos. 19, 27, 18. The cession was repeated in 1180, confirmed in 
1183. Prof. Jamison, op. cit., puts forward alternative reasons for the inclusion of Mary 
Magdalen and Agatha in the apse of Monreale: Agatha was the protector of Sicily and 
Mary Magdalen the patron of the original burial chapel of the queens and princes of 
Roger’s family. The chapel was pulled down by Walter in 1184 in order to make room for 
the aggrandisement of Palermo Cathedral. Miss Jamison thinks it possible that William 
wanted to set up a memorial of this chapel in his new foundation. 

502 The list could be extended. Concessions in Southern Italy would probably 
account for SS. Anthony and Blaise, Lawrence and Stephen. A church of St. Thomas a 
Becket was founded by Bishop Robert of Catania, probably in the late ‘seventies, by 
converting a mosque. Together with the whole bishopric of Catania it passed into the 
obedience of Monreale at the beginning of 1183, at the latest. Peter of Alexandria, who 
also had churches in the Regno, seems to have been introduced in the first place as a 
parallel to St. Thomas. His normal type of representation, as given at Cefalu, is that of a 
youthful deacon. In Monreale he was represented as an aged archbishop in order to 
underline the parallel with Thomas. s 

503 The ornament which separates the two storeys is a fuller version of the design 
which is to be found on the west wall and also frames the arcading of the nave. There we 
also find the vase with the circular body which is to be seen at the right foot of the arch 
that frames the conch. The motif of the window-framing occurs again in the band which 
divides the walls of the nave into two tiers. The panelled enclosure which tops the column 
of Simeon Stylites is composed of the same parts as Noah’s Ark in the story of the 
Flood. 

504 The pattern which runs round the arches leading into the side sanctuaries is 
developed, in the side arches of the central square, into an all-over filling pattern. The 
upper part of the body of Simeon has the same drapery as the Leontius next to the 
dedicatory image. | 

505 The figure of Elijah in the Transfiguration is a simplified version of St. Matthew. 

506 The lower part of the drapery of St. John the Evangelist is used again in the 
figure of Christ in the Healing of the Curvata. | 

507 See above, description. | l 

508 The enthroned figures of SS. Peter and Paul in the side apses reflect in their upper 
parts the draperies of the standing figures of these Apostles in the main apse. The con- 
nection of the drapery of St. Peter, especially its lower part, with that of the Pantocrator 
in the Coronation panel, has been mentioned above. A few medallions in the apses are 
identical with some medallions and full-length figures in the central part: Alexander 
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Miles is identical with Tryphon and Leontius as regards the facial type, and Claudianus 
with Alexius, Eleutherius and Cyprian. 

509 The ornaments of the side apses recur frequently in other parts of the decoration. 
The filling of the medallion frames, interlaced like the medallions of the arcading, and the 
motifs in the small circles between the medallions are exactly the same in design and 
technique as those which form the upper border of the nave. The pattern at the bottom 
of the side apses runs round the entire central part of the church and a portion of the nave. 
The motif in the halo of Christ is to be found in the southern transept (Disciples bringing 
the Ass) and in the aisles (Blind and Lame, Withered Hand, etc.) 

$10 A few examples of close relations; the right part in the Healing of the Curvata 
and the central architecture in Christ before Pilate; Christ Teaching in the Temple, 
Dream of Joseph, Washing of the Feet, etc. 

511 Apostles: Samaritan Woman, Healing of the Leper. The nucleus of the group, 
St. Peter and a youthful Apostle (St. John?) recurs several times.—Pharisees: Pilate and 
Healing of the Withered Hand, with numerous variants. Compare also the heads in the 
Betrayal and in the Feeding of the Five Thousand. 

512 Creation, Samaritan Woman, The Disciples bringing the Ass, etc. 

$13 E.g. Lazarus, Healing of the Lame and Blind, Curvata (variation), etc. 

514 "Type A: Lazarus, Cleansing of the Temple, Healing of the Leper, Healing of 
St. Peter’s Mother-in-law (slightly varied). 

Type B: Healing of the two Lame and Blind Men, Raising of the Widow’s Son. 

Type C: Samaritan Woman, Feeding of the Five Thousand. 

515 Lot, Holy Women at the Tomb. 3 

516 Holy Women at the Tomb, Tabitha. 

517 Abraham serving the Angels; Simeon in the Presentation; the figure at the left 
in the Burial of Christ.—The Servant of Pilate and the Servant of Eliezer.—Judas in the 
Last Supper and the Disciple at the bottom of the mosaic with the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand.—Soldiers at the Sepulchre of Christ and at the Prison of St. Peter.—Cain in 
the Curse and Jacob leaving Isaac's House, etc. 

518 The fact that the Annunciation is represented twice does not contradict this 
statement: the two pictures, one on the triumphal arch and the other among the Gospel 
scenes of the central square, are placed in different contexts and have different theological 
meanings. The same applies to several single figures which occur two or three times; 
Emmanuel, Christ, Mary, Moses, Jacob. There is always a good reason for these 
repetitions. 

519 Lazarev, Cefalu, op. cit., passim. 


520 [n other cases the pattern is mirrored vertically, resulting in a kind of vertical. 


symmetry, especially on high and narrow walls which cannot be viewed frontally but only 
obliquely, from a given direction. A good example is furnished by the wall with scenes 
from the life of St. Paul. The left half (Baptism and Flight of St. Paul) is dominated by 
the glittering effect of the tiled surfaces in which a tripartite composition is embedded. 
The composition of the upper picture, with Ananias and the Deacon bending over St. 
Paul in the cup-like font, is repeated in the scene below, where the two men bend over the 
figure of St. Paul who is lowered down the wall in a basket. The two scenes of the right 
half have also a common scheme, the pattern of which is the juxtaposition of seated and 
standing figures. 

saa ae Die Mosatken von San Marco, op. cit., passim, especially the document of 
1258, p. 66. 

522 The “Petrus Pictor" of the diploma of 1182 (Garofalo, op. cit., p. 37; Del Giudice, 
op. cit., Documenti, p. 25) whose vineyard was given to Monreale together with the 
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Church of St. Martin, was dead by that time. Siragusa, Il Regno di Guglielmo I, op. cit., 
p. 356, is probably right in assuming that he worked in the time of William I. There is, 
however, no reason for assuming that he had anything to do with the mosaics of Monreale. 

523 See Mommsen-Blümner, “Der Maximaltarif des Diocletian”, Jahrb. d. Arch. 
Inst., VII, p. 20, 105ff. A different organization resembling more that used in Venice, 1S 
recorded in the Liber Pontificalis Ecclesiae Ravennatis (mosaic pavement of the Basilica 
Ursiana), in Mon. Germ. Hist. (Pertz), I, 1878, p. 289. ` | 

524 The divergences cannot be ascribed to restoration, except on the west wall, where 
the three medallions left of the central window are entirely renewed: all three are three- 
quarter profiles turned to the right. In the schematic sketch below the meaning of the 


symbolsis: (D frontal figure; —| three-quarter profile turned westward; I- three- 


quarter profile turned eastward; .i. restored and not to be trusted. The point where 
the divergence starts is marked by a dotted line. 
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525 The case is similar as regards the colouring of the figures in the medallions: the 
first five (from the east) correspond on the two walls, but further west no consistent 
rhythm can be traced. m 

526 On the west wall the original arrangement is disturbed by restoration. 

527 See above. i B. 

528 This applies even to single figures like the Saints in the central square: figures of 
otherwise identical design are broader or thinner as required by the frame to be filled: 
build and movement of figures in narrow panels are stiffer and more slender than in broad 
ones 





ST WALL 
EAST 


529 Other small variations concern ends of drapery etc., but the main pattern is 
always the same. l oy 

530 So for instance Abraham serving the Three Angels, Simeon receiving the Child 
in the Presentation and the left-hand figure in the Burial of Christ. 
531 A zigzag fold of the blue mantle has been added at the lower left for the sake of 
variety. | 

532 A new fold added between the legs of the figure. 

538 The back part of the blue mantle was sacrificed when the windows were en- 
larged; a trace of it is still visible below the hair. Globe and halo are also cut off. 

534 The seventh figure, that of the resting Creator, had a different prototype; but 
here, too, straight lines and simple curves prevail. | l 

535 This phase does not exactly correspond to the first phase of the process noted in 
the Creator figures; it is already somewhat simplified and generalized, approximately 
corresponding to the third figure of the Creator series. 
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536 Blind and Lame, Explusion of the Moneychangers, St. Peter’s Mother-in-law, 
Widow’s Son, Withered Hand, Feeding of the Five Thousand, Healing of the Leper and 
of the Man Possessed with a Devil. 

537 Healing of Jairus’ Daughter, Blind and Lame, Ten Lepers and, with a variation, 
in the Healing of the Man with the Dropsy. 

588 Possibly also the Woman taken in Adultery, the Paralytic, and the Man with the 
Dropsy. . 

589 Possibly also the Storm on the Lake, Feeding of the Five Thousand, Healing of 
the Woman with a Spirit of Infirmity (Curvata), of the Centurion’s Son, and of the 
Daughter of the Woman of Canaan. 

540 | cannot find any consistent plan in the dividing up of the miracle scenes between 
the two assumed artists. 

541 That the two panels were drawn by two different artists is evident: Compare, 
for instance, the curve of the celestial sphere, the difference in the patterns of William’s 
costume, the widely differing bottom contours of William’s undergarment, with its regu- 
lar, stereotyped zigzag in the Dedication as against the more'natural" and vivid arrange- 
ment in the Coronation. 

542 The more so as the difference between A and B, as conceived above, is somewhat 
in the nature of a polarity which makes for the exclusion of other characteristics and 
differences. 

548 The restored state of the Archangels makes a clear division of hands difficult. 
But a similar difference as between the two halves of th- vaults appears also between the 
two halves (Angels right and left of the enthroned Virgin) of the apse itself. 

.. 544 The same applies to the stumps of the folded wings. 

545 See above; G. Riolo, Dell’ artificio, op. cit.; P. Saccardo, Les mosaiques de St. Marc à 
Venise, Venice, 1896; Di Marzo, of. cit., 11, p. 88, etc. 

546 See p. 159, n. 200. 

547 Serradifalco, op. cit., p. 70, n. 63. 

548 Di Marzo, op. cit., IT, p. 88ff. 

549 Actually 107, with an additional 43 for the opus saracenum and the pavement. 

559 Blue and gold; in the Transfiguration: white; after the Resurrection: white and 
gold. 
551 Blue and purple. 

55? Blue and beige or ochre; in the Pentecost: shaded white. 

553 Light green and blue; in the Pentecost: white. 

554 E.g. in the Saints and Apostles of the main apse where a carefully balanced 

colour scheme is realized, or in the two columns on either side of the apse which, for 

reasons to be discussed later, had to be green on one side and red on the other; or in the 

landscapes: more brown is used in the "hills of the north wall of the nave than is usual 

in the other landscapes, in order to bring out a coloristic relation to the dominating gold 

on the south wall, etc. 

A 555 Red in the Miracle of Cana, green in the Transfiguration and in the Raising of 
azarus. 

556 In the scene preceding the Entry into Jerusalem, in the Temptation (three times) 
and the Samaritan Woman. 

557 Mostly red, sometimes green and even black. 

558 With a finer texture in the faces, the fur garments of Adam and Eve; dark con- 
tours, like the seam of the Angel's garment, are interrupted by regularly interspersed 
light cubes; the hip of the Angel is modelled with short light strokes which radiate from 
the centre outwards. 
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559 be, Castus and Cassius, Lion scene (youth at the right, face); second and third 
scene of the Emmaus cycle (jaw of the Disciple at the left). 

560 The rhythms on both walls are: North, a, b, a, b,a,a, a, a, a. South: a, b, a, 
a, a, a, a, a, a. (“a” stands for the simple, "RI for the more complicated design.) The 
motif of the vases was well known in Southern Italy, perhaps through Monte Cassino: 
See the Vases in St. Angelo in Formis, Muratov, of. cit., PL. 76. 

561 A similar process can be observed in the series of small crosses which adorn the 
abaci of the columns: both series begin with rich and varied forms in the east and end 
with stereotyped, simple forms in the west. It is likely that one mosaicist made the entire 
series of crosses and vases together with the rinceaux on one, perhaps on both walls. 

562 Washing of the Feet, Agony in the Garden, Betrayal of Judas, Christ before 
Pilate, in the southern transept; and Doubting of Thomas, Miraculous Draught of Fishes, 
Ascension and Pentecost, in the northern transept. 

568 This is especially striking in the scene preceding the Entry into Jerusalem, the 
Thomas scene, etc. 

564 There is no proof that enamel was manufactured in Sicily during the twelfth. 


century. 


565 It is logical to assume that the figures of Saints on the higher parts of the walls, 
where extensive scaffolding was necessary, were set at the same time as the adjacent 
scenic representations. In the bottom tiers, however, the single figures of Saints seem to 
have been made last. The following sequence of the different groups suggests itself: 
1. Saints in the main presbytery; 2. Figures on the higher walls of the central square; 
3. The figures on the pillars of the central square; some of these already have black 
contours; 4. The Saints of the side apses; 5. The medallions of the arcades in the nave, 
set when the main work in the nave was completed, and 6. The Saints of the transepts. 

566 Chalandon, Domination, op. cit., II, p. 404ff.; Jamison, of. cit., p. 29. Miss Jamison 
thinks 1185 the likeliest date. | 

567 The opinions of recent authors are divided upon this subject. Toesca, Stora, 
op. cit., p. 945 and Wulff, Byzantinische Kunst, op. cit., p. 574 assume Byzantine workmen; 
Muratov, of. cit., p. 111 calls the work “provincial Byzantine" and claims a share for 
Sicilian (but not Italian) workers; Zimmermann, of. cit., p. 129ff. attributes a part of the 
decoration to Byzantine artists, but the bulk to Sicilian workmen; in the execution he 
sees (rightly) traces of hurried work; Waern, op. cit., p. 213, speaks of Sicilian pupils of 
Byzantine artists; similarly Diehl, Italie, op. cit., p. 243; Idem, Palerme, op. cit., p. 130. 
Lazarev's (Cefalù, op. cit., p. 222) view as to the thirteenth-century date of at least a part 
of the decoration is shared by some Sicilian authors. 
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THE ZIZA 


F the secular mosaics of the Norman period only a very few have escaped 
() destruction, and only one example is approximately dated. It is, however, 

likely that most of the palaces! which were built in the Conca d'Oro by 
Roger and his two followers contained some rooms with mosaic decorations, 
although no traces of mosaics have been found either in the ruins of the two 
pleasure palaces of Roger II, the Favara (or Maredolce)? and the Menani?, or 
in what remains of the Cuba, a building substantial parts of which are preserved 
and which is dated to the year 1180 by an Arabic inscription of William 1I*. 
The only one of the Norman palaces outside Palermo which has retained a 
remnant of its original decoration in mosaic is the Ziza?, which, according to 
literary sources and inscriptions, was begun by William I and finished by 
William II. 

The Ziza contains the only dated example of Norman secular mosaic; it 
is to be found in the Sala Terrena, which follows the model of the corresponding 
room in the Menani palace (Pl. 112). The decoration consists of two narrow strips 
of conventionalised pattern, one in mosaic, the other in opus saracenum, running 
round the whole room, and an oblong panel of mosaic, also framed by opus 
saracenum, in the fountain niche®. There were probably further mosaics 
covering the walls and vaults above, but of these no trace now remains. The 
vaults are in part honeycombed by stalactites. The motifs of the rest of the decor- 
ation, namely the panelling of the socle with multicoloured marble slabs divided 
by vertical bands of opus saracenum, the columns set into niches at the angles 
and the simple mouldings, are familiar from ecclesiastical decorations. 

The mosaics themselves have been restored at least twice’, but the main 
features are authentic. The pattern of the opus saracenum, a continuous row of 
octagonal motifs, formed by two intersecting squares and filled with stars and 
circles, occurs in the later parts of the Palatina? and in Monreale?; the narrow 
band of mosaic with alternating upright blossoms in the shape of Sasanian palm- 
ettes, and bunches of spreading leaves forming a running design of heart-shaped 
motifs, is prefigured in the apse of Cefalü!9, but the flower motifs of the Ziza 
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are more fully developed. They are to be placed stylistically midway between 
the palmettes of the vault of Cefalú** (Pls. 1, 2) and the more naturalistic 
leaves of Monreale!? (Pls. 61, 93ff.). The palmettes of Cefalù are flatter, the 
flowers of Monreale more plastic than those of the Ziza. The main panel of 
the Ziza mosaics consists of three interlocked medallions with a background of 
tendrils. The left and the right of the three medallions are filled each with two 
peacocks, heraldically arranged on either side of a palm-tree; the central 


‘medallion contains a symmetrically spreading tree with birds perched on the 


higher branches; left and right of the stem are two standing archers shooting 
at the birds. The motif of the interlaced medallion corresponds exactly to that 
of the frieze which forms the upper margin of the mosaics in the nave of 
Monreale13 (Pl. 99a). The manner in which the bands, forming the frame- 
work of the medallions, are decorated in Monreale, is an abridged version 
of the corresponding motifs in the Ziza, the abbreviation being due to the 
smaller scale and possibly to the more careless execution of the Monreale ` 
mosaics. ‘The exact motif of the Ziza is, however, to be found in the frame 
of the tympanum above the main entrance of Monreale (Pl. 111), in the frames 
of the apses of the Palatina!* (Pls. 10b, 16a), and in the nave of the Palatina*® 
(Pl. 26 ff.). The filling motif of the secondary circles, a rosette of eight petals, has 
in Monreale the shape of a rosette with four leaves of a more stric tly vegetable 
shape; in one of the fillings of the Monreale frieze, the first on the north wall 
(eastern end Pl. gga), the derivation of this motif from the octagonal rosette 
of the Ziza is quite evident: in the diagonals between the four leaves there are 
four additional filaments with star-shaped endings, which, together with 
the leaves, form an almost complete octagonal rosette. The most revealing 
motifs are, however, the tendrils in the interstices between the medallions 
and in the corners. The arrangement of both these motifs was copied almost 
exactly in Monreale, but in one place only: on both sides of the first (eastern- 
most) medallion of the north wall of the nave which, as was suggested above?®, 
was the first of the whole series to be executed. But even there we find char- 


‘acteristic, if small, changes; only those flowers or leaves—variations of the 


Sasanian palmettes—which stretch forth into the spandrels between the 
medallions and the frames, have preserved their peculiar shape with the ““bino- 
cular” motif next to the stem; the others have become more realistic, more like 
vine leaves. The unrealistic design of the single elements in the exact shape in 
which they appear in the Ziza is to be found on the arch which separates the 
nave of the Palatina chapel from the central square! *; but the arrangement 
is different. The contents of the medallions, trees, peacocks and archers, 
have no exact parallels in any of the religious mosaics!8; but the purely sym- 
metrical and heraldic shape of the trees is similar in the later mosaics of the 
Palatine Chapel (nave), whereas the trees of the Monreale mosaics are more 
complicated and vegetal in shape. | 
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All this confirms the documentary evidence. prune mes. ri 
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four multilobed medallions in the orthogonal axes, with griffins, and one 
oblong octagon in the centre of the vault, containing an eagle with a hare 
in its claws. This eagle is placed so as to be seen upright from the north, where 
there must have been either the throne of the king or the main entrance. The 
golden ground between the interlaced bands is decorated with spreading 
tendrils. The two side walls, east and west, show almost identical and per- 
fectly symmetrical decorations (Pls. 115a, b). The lunettes of the upper 
register?* contain deer, kneeling archers and running dogs in heraldic pairs, 
separated by trees. The decoration of the lower register is arranged differ- 
ently on the two walls. 'The lower centre of the west wall is occupied by a 
door, probably recent in its present form. The two peacocks above are 
modern, or, at least, entirely renewed. The remaining parts of the wall 
show trees and, between them, heraldically opposed swans?5, The east 
wall, on the other hand, was partly pierced by two niches, one of which (left) 
contained a door2®, the other (right) a window which is now walled up and 
partly covered with a new mosaic (peacocks and tendrils). The space between 
the two arched niches contains two lions heraldically arranged on either side 


of a palm tree and flanked by other trees??, The north wall (Pl. 118) contained 
an arched door, the outlines of which are still visible i 


underneath the two peacocks which were 


arch. Between these peacocks is a palm tree, the lower part of the stem renewed, 
as are also the plants and ornaments underneath the lunette28, The door 
itself was framed by two arches. The inner arch has been cut off in the course 
of later adaptations of the niche 9. The archivolt of the outer arch is decorated 
with figures of animals (deer, gazelles, a two-headed cagle) in quatrefoils. The 
workmanship of the eagle is coarser than the rest. This part is either a later 
addition or restored. The fourth wall, opposite the door, has preserved its 
lunette complete (Pl. 119). It is divided into two sections ; in the upper?? two 
symmetrically arranged centaurs shooting arrows are placed on either side of a 
palm tree flanked by two more trees in the corners; in the lower?! two leopards 
face a tree in the centre, and on either side is a peacock, framed by a palm tree 
and another tree. Conventional patterns complete the decoration. The pre- 
ponderant colours are green and gold, with pink and several shades of blue. 

In the absence of any documentary evidence the date of this decoration 
can be established only on stylistic grounds. The eagle with the hare in the 
vault (Pl. 114) has been taken by various authors32 as a Hohenstaufen device, 
inserted on the occasion of a restoration of the mosaics under Henry VI or 
Frederick II. This is, however, not conclusive, since the emblem of the eagle 
with the hare occurs quite often in Byzantium33 The same is true of the 
two-headed eagle above the northern entrance, although in this case the 
technical differences suggest that it is a later insertion. But even if it could 
be firmly established that these emblems were inserted during a restoration 
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carried out under the Hohenstaufen, this would not furnish any clue as to 
the exact date of the main decoration except that it is pre-Hohenstaufen, a 
fact which has never been doubted. 

The general arrangement of the adornment of the vault, with the angularly 
twisted and interlaced bands, has close parallels in the pavements executed in 
the time of William I and William II in the nave of the Palatina and at Mon- 
reale. Similar motifs in wall mosaics occur only in the nave of the Palatine 
Chapel?4 (Pls. 8, 9), of William I's period. But even there the general character 
is more organic. This can be seen especially in the terminations of the palm- 
ettes and in the curving of the design. The medallions with the lions in the 
corners of the vault are closely paralleled by those above the throne of the 
Palatina (Pl. 39), of post-Rogerian design. The lions above the Monreale 
throne, although of similar design, are more Saracenic in technique, and the 
lions of a fragment of opus saracenum, now in the Museo Bellomo in Syracuse??, 
of the thirteenth century, are purely Saracenic in form and technique?$. 

The scrolls and. tendrils which fill the greater part of the vault are very 
similar to those above the Palatina throne; especially characteristic are the 


catching and hooking tendrils’. The leafy blossoms38 of the tendrils of the 


vault resemble those in the narrow band of the Ziza (Pl. 112) and some of 
the specimens in Monreale; they are not to be found either at Cefalú or in the 
Palatina. Other characteristic motifs are the leaves, which form together with 
their stems a running design of heart-shaped motifs on the face of the outer 
arch supporting the vault on the north side. The effect is somewhat similar 
to the narrow band of the Ziza, and the single elements, the leaves which 
resemble an almost closed shell with the frilled slit showing in the middle, have 
close analogies in the third archivolt of the Palatina nave (Pls. 8, 9), where the 
motifs are composed of four shell-shaped leaves as against three in the Stanza. 
The motif can also be found at Monreale, though slightly more acanthic in 
character. But it never appears in the earlier parts of the Palatina decoration 
or at Cefalù. Another motif shows the difference between Cefalù and the 
earlier parts of the Palatina mosaics on the one hand, and the mosaics of the 
Stanza on the other. The face of the inner arch of the north wall (Pl. 118), 
above the original main entrance, is decorated with a ““propeller-shaped”” 
motif, with the free spaces filled with rosettes. The whole band is an enlarged 
and complicated version of the decoration which frames the apse of Cefalú 
(PL 1) and which can also be found in the Martorana and in the aisles of 
the Palatina (Pl. 4off.). But the elaborate version of the Stanza is far removed 
from the earlier examples, which are purely Byzantine in character. Only the 
general arrangement is left. Still more elaborate is the wheel-shaped motif 
in the window recesses of the east wall, a richer version of the propeller motif. 

The mosaics of the three walls, west, south, and east, confirm the con- 
clusions drawn from the comparison of the ornamental motifs, namely that the 
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date of the Stanza mosaics must be near that of the later mosaics of the Palatina, 
and not far from the date of the Ziza. The mosaics of the Ziza contain the 
closest parallels to the palm trees of the Stanza; other trees of the Stanza are 
very similar in technique to the central tree of the Ziza, with the rigid sym- 
metry of its branches. Some parallels can also be found in the nave of the 
Palatina: the trees of the Paradise scenes show the same inlay technique as 
some of the trees in the mosaics of the Stanza*?, But the former are more com- 
pact and more massive than the latter, which are more subdivided, but not as 
organically differentiated as the trees of the Ziza. 

The human figures of the Stanza are again more slender than those of the 
Palatina and heavier than those of the Ziza, and more angular in treatment; 
the relationship is in fact exactly the same as with the trees. | 

It appears from this that the ornamental motifs of the Stanza, considered 
as a body, are not to be found in Rogerian mosaics*%; nor can they be paralleled 
at Monreale. The mosaics of the Stanza must be later than the mosaics of the 
'forties and early "Des, and earlier than the mosaics of the 'eighties. There is no 
trace as yet in the Stanza of the acanthus scrolls and leaves which dominate 
the intricate patterns of Monreale. The date of the Stanza mosaics seems thus 
to lie between the date of the Palatina nave and the decoration of the Ziza, 
in the last years of William I or the earliest period of William II, that 1s between 
1160 and 1170. The traditional name of the hall, as the Stanza di Ruggiero, 
has no justification. It ought to be called Stanza di Guglielmo Primo, or Stanza 
Normanna, which was the name given to it by both Di Marzo and Amar. 


THE TORRE PISANA 


Recent exploration of the royal palace of Palermo brought to light frag- 
ments of a secular mosaic decoration in the so-called Sala dei Armigeri, a room 
of the Torre Pisana (or Torre di Sta. Ninfa)*!. The hall, 45 feet high, with 
stalactite vault, may have served as a guard-room of the Tesoro which was 
situated in the same tower. The date of the building is unknown, but the tower 
certainly existed before 116147. The fragmentary decoration seems to have 
covered a part only of the walls. The fragments which have come to light 
comprise a water-bird, hoofs of horses (or centaurs?) and three pieces of orna- 
mental scrolls. These latter are near in style to the scrolls of the Cefalù mosaics 
or those in the early parts of the Palatine Chapel. The “blossoms” are com- 
pletely flat and have oval, pointed leaves; they lack the “binocular” ground 
leaves of the later mosaics of the Palatina and of the Ziza mosaics. If evidence 
so slender can be used at all for dating the mosaics, it seems to point to the 


period of Roger II. 




















NOTES 


1 Early descriptions of the Norman palaces will be found in the works of the con- 
temporary historians (Romuald of Salerno and Falcandus), travellers (Ibn Giobair and 
Benjamin of Tudela) and poets (Abd-er-Rahman of Trapani), to which can be added 
later reports (Leandro Alberti). The remnants have been studied, and reconstructions 
attempted, by Girault de Prangey, Essai sur l'architecture des Árabes et des Mores, Paris, 
1841; A. v. Schack, Poesie und Kunst der Araber in Spanien und Sizilien, Berlin, 1865, 2nd 
ed. Stuttgart, 1877; A. Goldschmidt, “Die Normannischen Kónigspaláste in Palermo", 
Zeitschr. für Bauwesen, vol. 49, 1898, pp. 541—590; L. Anastasi L'arte nel Parco Reale 
Normanno di Palermo, Palermo, 1935; in the repeatedly quoted works by Gally-Knight, 
Huillard-Bréholles, Di Marzo, Kutschmann, Dehli, Arata, Diehl, Zimmermann, Waern, 
etc., and in the topographical books of Pietraganzili, Palermo, Morso and G. Carlotti, 
Guida Storico artistico di Palermo e dintorni, Palermo, 1924. Ke: 

2 Goldschmidt, op. cit., and Idem, “Die Favara des Kónigs Roger von Sizilien”, 
Fahrbuch der kgl. preuss. Kunstsammlungen, Vol. 16, 1895, p. 199ff. The palace may have 
been an Arabic foundation of pre-Norman times; Amari, Storia, op. ctt., and ed., Vol. III, 
p. 844, n. 1, identifies it with the Qasr Giafar, erected by the Kalbite Emir Giafar (977— 
1019); it was, however, enlarged and probably rebuilt by Roger II, who added the 
chapel (ground plan in Z/schr. f. Bauwesen, 1898). This is confirmed by Romuald of Sal- 
erno who relates the building to the year 1149 (Muratori, of. ctt., VII, p. 194). Early de- 
scriptions by Benjamin of Tudela (English version of the Itinerary by A. Asher, London, 
1840, vol. I, p. 160) and Abd-er-Rahman of Trapani (the poem translated by Amari, 
op. cit., ITI, p. 7778.). l 

3 About the name (Minenium and Mimnermum in Falcandus) which was probably 
Al Manani (or Al Mannani), see Amari, of. cit., p. 843. Ruins of the palace, which had 
probably an Arabic predecessor, have come to light near Altarello di Baida. About 
Roger's part in the building see Amari, of. cit., 2nd ed., III, pp. 472 and 842, and 
Goldschmidt, Ztschr. f. Bauwesen, op. cit., with plan and views. The Sala Terrena with the 
fountain became the prototype of the Fountain Hall in the Ziza. of en 

4 The main building is a hall of rectangular ground plan, the centre of which is a 
square Sala Terrena. See Goldschmidt, of. cit., Kutschmann, of. cit., p. 29, Zimmermann, 
op. cit., p. 41, etc.—A smaller building, the Cubola, is rather a piece of garden architecture 
than a part of the palace itself. The main building was restored only recently: cf. Arch. 
stor. per la Sicilia, vol. II/IIL, 1937/38, p. 475. The inscription published by M. Amari, 
Le Epigraphi Arabiche, op. cit., pp. 62—76, gives the year 1180 and William IPs Arabic title 
al-musta’izz (desirous of glory), and disposes of earlier theories, according to which the 
Cuba was considered as an Arabic building (Schack, of. cit., 1865, 11, p. 269, etc.). . 

5 The name is misspelt in the earlier editions of Romuald of Salerno as “Lisa”. 
Pertz (Mon. Germ. Hist., Script., 19, p. 434) has “Sisa”, apparently corrupt from al-aziz 
(the glorious). According to Falcandus (Pertz, op. cit., vol. 19, p. 870f.; Siragusa, in 
Fonti per la Storia, op. cit., p. 87) the building was left unfinished by William I, and com- 
pleted by his son and successor William II. Romuald mentions only William I. It is 
likely that the building was nearly finished at William I's death in 1166 and that his son 
only added the finishing touches, including the mos aics. The inscription on the outside 
(top of the building) is mutilated by the (later) crenellations (Siragusa, J Regno, op. ctt., 
p. 336) and only proves that the building is Norman; but the second inscription in the 
fountain hall (where the mosaics are to be found) names William II by his surname 
al-musta'izz. Early descriptions of the Ziza are to be found in the writings of Falcandus, 
Romuald, Benjamin of Tudela and Leandro Alberti (Isole appartenenti all’ Italia, Venezia, 
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1581, fol. 47v. f£). The more recent bibliography above, note 1, especially Girault de 
Prangey, of. cit., Kutschmann, of. cit., p. 28 (with details of the mosaics on Pl. 6) and, in 
addition, Hittorf and Zanth, op. cit., Gregorovius, Siciliana, p. 95, Saladin, Manuel de Part 
Musulman, 1, Paris, 1907, p. 240f.; Lo Faso Pietrasanta di Serradifalco, “Il Castello della 
Ziza”, in: “Olivuzza”, Ricordo del soggiorno dalla corte Imperiale Russa. Palermo, 1866. 

6 The eagle in the small central niche is a later, possibly Suabian, addition. The 
frescoes on the walls are of the late seventeenth century. 

7 Once, in the beginning of the sixteenth century (between 1520 and 1535) by Pietro 
de Oddo (Cf. G. Millunzi, // mosaicista, etc., op. ctt., p. 207; according to Di Marzo, La 
Pittura, op. cit., p. 349, n. 2, the restoration took place in 1511), and, a second time, 
recently. All traces of the first restoration have disappeared. 

? West wall of the aisles, e.g. below the mosaic of St. Felix; side posts of the Throne 
(not quite reliable because renewed; see Riolo, Notizie, op. cit., p. 41). 

? Horizontal bands in the narrow passages from the nave to the aisles, under the 
triumphal arch (under the figures of Eunuphrius, etc.). Similar patterns next to the 
throne of William II, or in the south-western corner of the southern transept, under 
the Judgment of Pilate. 

10 Between the two rows of Apostles. 

11 Or those of the second arch from the east in the nave of the Palatina. 

1? Fairly close are some of the motifs of the triumphal arch round the apse, or the 
single leaves in the frieze round the top of the nave. 

13 See above. 

14 Which are later than those of the central square. 

15 Border between the two storeys of the Old Testament scenes. 

16 See above. 

17 And above the throne (restored). 

18 About these motifs in the Norman Stanza see below. 

19 The room with its mosaics was little known before 1800. Serradifalco, op. cit. 12, 
mentions it without, however, giving it a name. The editors of Amari, Storia, 2nd ed., 
1937 (vol. III, p. 472, n. 2) are therefore mistaken in saying that only during the last 
years of the nineteenth century was ““messa in luce la cosidetta Sala di Ruggiero con la 
sua splendida rivestitura di mosaici". Amari himself speaks of the “Stanza Normanna”? 
on p. 884 of the same volume. 

20 Valenti, Il Palazzo Reale, op. cit., p. 512f. Falcandus’ description in his Letter of 
1 190 does not make express mention of the Stanza. His'remark is very general: “medium 
vero locum pars illa Palatii quae Joharia nuncupatur, plurimum habens decoris illustrat, 
quam multiformis ornatus gratiae praefulgentem Rex ubi ocio quietique indulgere 
voluerit, familiaris frequentare consuevit". The “Rex” is in this case the Norman king 
in general and perhaps William II in particular (Muratori, VII, p. 256; Siragusa, in 
Fonti, op. cit.). 

?1 Pasca, Descrizione, op. cit., p. 85f. 

?? Descriptions in most of the books and papers dealing with Sicilian art. Rogerian 
date assumed in Serradifalco, op. cit., p. 2, Di Marzo, of. cit., I, p. 265, Kutschmann, 
op. cit., p. 26 (with inadequate colour reproductions on Pl. 20), Zimmermann, of. cit., 
p. 29, etc. There is no adequate monograph on the Stanza. A Vienna thesis by G. A. 
Künstler has never been printed and I have had no opportunity to read it. 

23 Much restored; design probably genuine. 

. 24 Restored in places, but comparatively well preserved as a whole. The design is 
authentic. 


25 Originally there may have been six trees and twelve swans instead of four and 
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eight respectively. The side parts were taken off in large pieces and put back again after 
the strengthening of the walls. The dividing lines are still visible in the side view; 

26 The lunette above the door (left niche) is much restored. It is doubtful how much 
of the design is original. 

27 A considerable part of the lower right corner is badly restored; it comprises the 
hind part of the right-hand lion and the stem of the tree to which two branches were 
added. In addition several minor repairs. ] 

28 Numerous repairs in the peacocks. 

29 This can be seen in the manner in which the “‘propeller-shaped’”’ ornament at the 
bottom of the face of the arch was cut off, and by the fact that the lowest scroll of the 
tendrils which adorn the archivolt of this arch is very clumsily renewed. The horizontal 
strip of ornament below, with its large motifs, is an entirely new addition. The original 
inner arch went straight down at least as far as the upper edge of the dado. 

30 Much patched in coarse technique (top of the middle tree and centre of the golden 
ground including the left arm and the bow of the left Centaur) in mosaic, and in painted 
plaster. It can easily be seen even on the photograph. 

31 The patching can be clearly seen. The mosaic was taken off in large pieces and 
reattached. | 

32 Di Marzo, of. cit., p. 265, Zimmermann, of. cit., p. 29, etc. 

3? Compare, e.g., the Byzantine stone slab (tenth century?) in the British Museum 
(E. Kitzinger, Early Medieval Art, London, 1941, pl. 34). The fact that the eagle is crowned 
is, however, alien to Byzantine practice. But the crown may have been added at any 
time. 

34 F'irst archivolt of the nave, from the east. 

35 Phot. Anderson, 1929, No. 29337. The shape of the palm tree with the arrange- 
ment of the branches in several storeys is much nearer to Monreale. The prototype of 
the very provincial work must have been later than the mosaics of the Stanza. 

36 The Griffins and the Eagle have no parallels in the Sicilian mosaics. 

37 The scrolls of the centre of the vault are so badly restored that they can hardly be 
analysed; those of the side parts (north and south) are better preserved. The scrolls round 
the conch of Monreale are somewhat more advanced. 

38 Dominating in the inner archivolt of the north wall. 

22 Lower parts of east and south walls; the central tree of the south wall (lower re- 
gister between the leopards) has a pattern of large leaves similar to that of the tree in the 
Judgment of Adam and Eve in the Palatina. 

20 The most conclusive single element is the shell-shaped blossom or leaf. 

41 Valenti, Il Palazzo Reale, op. cit., p. 518, fig. 8; Idem, in Il Regno Normanno, op. cit., 
fig. 90, 91; G. M. Colomba, in Rendiconti della R. Accademia dei Linces, Vol. 22, fasc. 
11/12, Roma, 1914, p. 31. 

42 Two anonymous chronicles name William I as the builder; Falcandus, on the 
other hand, mentions the Torre Pisana in connection with the rising of 1161 against 
William I; it must therefore be older than 1161. See Siragusa, Guglielmo 1, op. cit., p. 339. 
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6. DESTROYED DECORATIONS AND POST-NORMAN 
MOSAICS 





HE mosaic decorations so far described were not the only ecclesiastical 

mosaics created in Norman times; but little is known about other con- 

temporary decorations, and still less is preserved. The traditions handed 
down by literary sources about early Norman mosaics do not seem to be based 
on very solid grounds. Fazello’s mention of mosaics in the “Hierusalem” chapel 
in the Royal Palace of Palermo, which is said to have been built and decorated 
by Robert Guiscard, is hardly to be trusted implicitly1. Nothing is preserved, 
in any case. The same applies to the alleged mosaic decoration of St. Mary 
Magdalen at Palermo, pulled down about 1187 by Walter of the Mill?, and to 
the mosaics which may have adorned the chapels contained in the Norman 
palaces in the environs of Palermo. Another mosaic which was still visible in 
the eighteenth century, in a niche above the main door of St. Giorgio lo Xheri 


in Palermo, cannot be connected with early literary sources. The mosaic was 


described by Mongitore? as representing the Baptist in prayer; Christ appeared 
in the upper left: corner and at the feet of St. John was a dish with the Saint's 
head. ‘The inscription was already illegible in Mongitore's time and the date 
of the mosaic must remain uncertain. 

Two fragments only of Norman religious wall mosaics other than the cycles 
described above have come down to us, one at Messina, the other at Palermo. 
The first is an Apostle's head which was taken from the “Badiazza”, the Church 
of St. Maria del Valle near Messina, and is now in the museum of that town!. 
There is no documentary evidence as to its date. The other remnant is con- 
tained in a small niche above the southern (main) porch of the Cathedral of 
Palermo and represents the Virgin with the Child enthroned, flanked by two 
half-figures of angels?. This mosaic is now framed and almost smothered by the 
very sumptuous late-Gothic decoration of the doorway. It is the only remnant 
of what must have been an extensive mosaic cycle of the late twelfth century. 

Ihe buildings preceding the Norman cathedral® were first, a fourth-century 
basilica and, later, a church built by the Bishops Victor and John between 592 
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and 604; turned into a mosque after the Saracenic conquest of the island, it was 
reconsecrated as a Christian church by the Normans in 1071 when the Greek 
metropolitan Nicodemus was reinstated’. This building had to give way to 
the new cathedral built by Walter of the Mill® in the years from 1 172 to 118 
The ground plan of this cathedral is almost identical with that of Motele 
except for a difference in the proportions: the eastern part of the cathedral is 
shorter and the western longer than at Monreale. The pillars of the crossin 
conceived as parts of the walls at Monreale, are at Palermo proper chillers 
erected over cruciform ground-plans. The splendid building of Walter under- 
went various changes about the middle of the fourteenth, the end of the fifteenth 
and at the beginning of the sixteenth century, and its medieval character was 
marred by the alterations carried out by Ferdinando Fuga from 1781 to 1801? 
But in spite of these changes much of the Norman structure remains. The 
original ground-plan!? determines the present arrangement of the building the 
crypt 1s preserved almost unchanged, the eastern part of the church has esca ed 
with only minor alterations and the outside walls are to a large extent still Com 
of the Norman period. What has disappeared entirely is the original mosaic 
decoration of the interior. There is no evidence as to the extent of this decora- 
tion, and even conjectures are possible only with regard to the mosaics of the 
apse. Mongitore speaks in his notes!! of a mosaic of the “Madonna della Luce" 
in the apse which was at the beginning of the sixteenth century replaced by the 
marble decoration of Gaggini. As the title of the church was the Assumptio 
Sanctae Mariae**, a representation of Mary would in any case have ind eS 
fitting decoration of the main apse, which may also have contained an image 
of Christ as in the other Sicilian churches, and perhaps an image of the aee 
The reported inscription of the apse fits this programme!? and confirms the 
date of 1185, when the church was consecrated. This date can be accepted as 
the date of the mosaic decoration in general. The original roof of the eral arts 
of the church is said to have been of carved and painted wood as at Morale? 
Above the crossing was, as in the rival metropolis, a cupola-like elevation also 
m in with wood, at the foot of which ran an inscription in golden letters on 
T ground, probably in mosaic", Another mosaic inscription existed above 
the royal throne, which occupied the same place as in Monreale!9, All these 
inscriptions seem to indicate that mosaic played an important part in the 
decoration of the church.!? It is only natural to suppose that the place of 
coronation *® and of burial of several kings should have been richly dorai 
a nothing further is known, and the small mosaic above the doorway is the 
= y remnant of the lost decoration. It is probably in situ, in spite of its present 
strange surroundings. It seems to be in a fair state of preservation and closel 
resembles in type and style the figure of the Virgin in the main apse of Steet: 


The drapery is an almost exact | 
and right interchanged. ae dad m oe 
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NOTES 


A fragment of another mosaic of the Madonna and Child 1s preserved in 
the Museo Nazionale of Palermo. It was taken from the ruined church of 
Calatamauro2° and belongs stylistically to the end of the thirteenth or the 
beginning of the fourteenth century (Pl. 120a). It is of pure Greek workman- 
ship?! and is closely related to the mosaics of the Kahrieh Djami at Constanti- 
nople. The fragment is of considerable interest because it shows that Greek 
artists were called upon to work in Sicily as late as 1300. 

Other post-Norman mosaics are to be found at Messina??. The mosaics of 
Messina were severely damaged by the earthquakes of 1905 and 1908 and were 
renewed at least twice. Three mosaic icons are the remnants of a mosaic decora- 
tion of the Church of St. Gregory. One represents the Enthroned Virgin** 
with the Child and a kneeling Donor (Pl. 120b); the second shows the standing 
figure of an Archangel?* and the third the Madonna feeding the Child?*. 
There is no documentary evidence as to the date of these mosaics, and they 
are the only remnants which escaped destruction when the church was renewed 
in 1542. The stylistic evidence, however, points to the second half of the thir- 
teenth century. | 

The second group of Messina mosaics was preserved up to 1943 in the three 
apses of the Cathedral?9. All had been severely damaged by that date. The 
cathedral was a Norman foundation, begun in 1092 and finished only under 
William II, almost 100 years later. The mosaics of the three apses, however, 
do not belong to the Norman period; they originated only in the Aragonese 
epoch?”?. The main apse shows an enthroned Christ with Michael and Gabriel, 
the Virgin and St. John and three Donors, in the apex of the apse the Hetoimasia 
flanked by two Cherubim. The conch is surrounded by half-figures of saints. 
The three donors represented in this mosaic are Fridericus Rex, Guido Archie- 
piscopus (Guidotto dei Tabiatis)?8 and Petrus (Peter II of Aragon)??. The 
mosaic of the left side apse represented the enthroned Virgin attended by two 
Angels, and by St. Lucy and St. Agatha, and venerated by Queen Eleanor and 
Queen Elizabeth??. The right-side apse showed St. John the Evangelist en- 
throned, with St. Nicholas, St. Basil and the donors Ludovicus Rex?! and 
Johannes Dux (of Randazzo) ??. All three apses, in the mosaics of which Greek 
and Western elements are fused, are to be dated by the evidence of the Donors?’ 
in the period between 1321 and 1355, a period beyond the scope of this book**. 


NOTES 


1 Fazello, De Rebus Siculis, op. cit., 1558, II, Lib. VII, p. 172. The first part of the 
sentence "Arcem ipsam ingredientibus sacellum musivo a Roberto Guiscardo structum, 
Hierusalem nuncupatum, a fronte occurrebat; quod deformatum mea actate, ad profanos 
mutatum est usus", sounds very much like an adaptation of a sentence in Falcandus' 
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letter De Calamitate, of c. 1190, which refers to the Palatine Chapel: “Palatium ingressuris 
Capella Regia primum occurrit”. 

2 Valenti, I Regno, op. cit., p. 245. 

3 Ms. in the Biblioteca Communale of Palermo, No. Qq E8, fol. 185v., quoted by 
Di Marzo, of. cit., II, p. 110. The composition with Christ in one of the upper corners, a 
standing figure praying and an object at its feet, recalls the dedicatory image of George of 
Antioch in the Martorana. 

* E. Mauceri, JI Museo Nazionale di Messina, Roma, 1929, p. 20; D. Salazaro, Studi 
sui monumenti medieval: della Sicilia, 1877, p. 28. On the building of the Badiazza see Gally- 


Knight, op. cit., p. 126; G. Dennis, in Murray's Handbook of Sicily, London, 1864, p. 513. 
The church was founded in the twelfth and altered in the fourteenth century. The 


original cupola was in the shape of the Palatina cupola. 

5 Clausse, Basiliques, op. cit., p. 58; Di Marzo, of. cit., II, p. 110, etc. 

6S. Di Bartolo, Monografia sulla Cattedrale di Palermo, Palermo, 1903; H. Becker und 
H. Forster, Die Kathedrale von Palermo, Wien, 1866; Zimmermann, of. cit., p. 79ff.; Schwarz, 
op. cit., p. 83ff. and the topographical literature quoted above. 

? According to the Chronicles of Amatus, Malaterra and the Anonymus Sicilianus. 
See Amari, Storia, 2nd ed., op. cit., vol. II, p. 345, vol. III, p. 131. 

3 Here, as in the case of S. Spirito (also built by Walter) and that of Monreale we 
find the legend of a discovered treasure which served to defray the costs. See Fazello, op. 
cit., 1560, vol. I, p. 188, vol. II, p. 661. 

° N. Basile, La Cattedrale di Palermo. L’opera di F. Fuga e la verità sulla distruzione della 
Tribuna di Antonello Gaggini, Firenze, 1926. | 

1? Zimmermann, of. cit., fig. 49. 

11 Quoted by Di Marzo, of. cit., I, p. 195. 

1? The same as the original title of Monreale which had to be given up in the thir- 
teenth century. See above. 

13 Di Marzo, of. cit., I, p. 189, after Pirri: 

Si ter quinque minus numerent de mille ducentis 
Invenient annos, Rex pie Christe, tuos 

Dum tibi constructam praesul Gualterius aulam 
Obtulit officii post tria lustra sui. 

Aurea florebant Willelmi regna secundi 
Quo tantum tanto sub duce fulsit opus. 

Sit tibi laus perpes, sit gloria, Christe, perennis, 
Sit decus et templi sit tibi cura tui. 

Tu quoque florigerae mater pulcherrima turbae 
Perpetuus sacrae Virginitatis apex, 

Respice prostrati lacrymas et vota clientis, 
aeternis penses haec sua dona bonis. - | 

According to this inscription the apse contained images of Christ and the Virgin 
(perhaps of the Virgin with the Child) with Angels (florigera turba), and of the prostrate 
Walter. Some details of the verses may not have been correctly reported. See De Luynes, 
Monuments et histoire des Normands, Paris, 1944, p. 30, n. 3. 

14 See Amato, De principe Templo Panormitano, Lib. VI, p. 112ff. Among the paintings 
of the roof there is said to have been the earliest representation of St. Rosalie: Di Marzo, 
op. cit., 1, p. 152. | 

15 Pax erat in mundo Willelmo rege secundo 

Cuius maiestas cuius divina potestas 
Robur sanctarum fuit et decor ecclesiarum 
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NOTES 


Cum regni sedem praestans hanc edidit aedem 
Praesul Gualterius summi patris assecla verus 
Scilicet ut sedis decori faciat decor aedis 
Et sicut sedes ita Virgine digna sit aedes. 
Huc Sion gaude celebrans encaenia plaude 
....mutare si eum semper memorare 
A quo donata fers mutatoria grata. A : 
The ee of Walter on the word““Sedes” in this inscription seems to be intentional. 
16 “Prima sedes corona regis et regni caput” (again the “‘sedes’’).—The Bishop's 
throne existed until 1884. See Di Bartolo, of. cit., p. 31. i 
17 Other inscriptions which have no bearing on the WE EE are collected 
in Di Bartolo's Monografia, op. cit., 35ff. (Tombs) and Appendice, p. D ; 
18 The SS of Roger, of the two Williams, Tancred, Henry VI, SE SI 
and Manfred took place in the chapel of Sta. Maria Incoronata, which had been au e 
to the old cathedral by Roger II and was preserved intact when the church was rebuilt 


by Walter. See. P. Gramignani, “La Cappella dell’ Incoronazione in Palermo”, Arch. 


c., vol. 54, 1934. The chapel, to which a loggia was added by Walter in 1170, 
- Ph Mi esque in bed Burnt and restored in the nineteenth coni | 
19 Danieli, J Reali Sepolcri, op. cit.; E. Perricone, La tomba porfirea di eech : p 
Re di Sicilia, Palermo, 1916. The original sepulchre of the Hauteville family was t ^ C CH 
of St. Mary Magdalen, built in 1130 and destroyed when the cathedral was SN t E t E 
end of the twelfth century. The six sarcophagi (Roger II, Constance, Henry V | re i 
II and Aragonese Princes) were then placed in a newly-built chapel alongside Pag y- 
tery. They have occupied their present dese ony since 1781. See also G. Vasari, 
. K. Frey, Munich, 1911, vol. 1, p. 5521. ! 
ss Oe ec. “The Castellum of C begat dr e importance in 
irteenth century. Amari, Storia, op. cit., 2nd ed., vol. 111, p. 040 n. RE 
T. A The state of eege of the fragment is excellent. The garment of bra D 
contains three shades of blue, the seams are gold and red, the undergarment s the E. 
is green-gold with yellow highlights and a red clavus; the mantle greyish E wi 
yellow and gold, and with blue and black contours. In the faces there ER SS, 
green, light yellow, red and black. Chequered patterns are used in the half S a t e 
piece is an excellent example of Constantinopolitan art of about 1 des dl azarev, 
“Early Italo-Byzantine Painting in Sicily”, Burlington Magazine, vol. 2 e s 933, 
p. 279 and Pl. I A.—Lazarev dates the mosaic in the thirteenth century an e S T n 
Greek work. The nearest parallel is, T to m the icon in Eregli (N. P. 
v, Ikonografiya Bogomateri, op. cit., vol. 11, p. 199). l | 
3 rTT sedat — s 28eff., with bibliography; Di Marzo, op. cit., II, p. 106, 159ft.; 
. cit., pp. 121f., 129f.; Waern, op. cit., p. 285... S : 
PP fie odd on ha scroll held by the Virgin read: “Qui P sepia me. : 
Muratov, Peinture Byzantine, op. cit., Pl. CV. ap s the mosaics of 5an Grego 
| . 100); Lazarev, op. cit., Pl. 1, b. i 
" pr : os. ed H II, d H. Glück, Chrisiliche A E Tr Berlin, 1929, Pl. 81. 
25 Mauceri, JI Museo, op. cit., p. 18; Lazarev, of. cit., El. 4, 4. . . CN 
ag ne mosaics of the See were destroyed in 1943. G. Bonfigli, SN d 
Nobilissima, Messina, 1606; Sampieri, Iconologia della Vergine, Messina, 1644; : e | er 
Il Duomo di Messina, Messina, 1930; Toesca, Storia, op. ctt., D 1031f.; V. Ded der 
critici sul Duomo di Messina”. Atti dell? Accademia Peloritana, XII, p. 3741f.; F. : alenti, 
“Les Travaux de restauration du Dome de Messine”, Mouseion, Vol. 6, 1932, p. E a 
27 An earlier decoration was possibly destroyed in the fire of 1232. The cathedral was 
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reconstructed about 1320 by Frederick of Aragon. Cf. Maurolico, Stcanarum rerum 
Compendium, Messanae, 1716, p. 37. 

28 1299-1333. 

29 From 1321 co-regent with Frederick (died 1337). Peter died in 1342. The mosaic 
is dated by these indications to the years between 1321 and 1 333. Lazarev, of. cit., Pl. II, B. 

30 The wives of Frederick and Peter respectively. 

"TT 1342-1355. 

?? Duke of Athens; from 1348 tutor to King Lewis. This third mosaic is thus to be 
dated between 1348 and 1355. Messina was Angevin from 1356 to 1366. 

23 Venturi, Storia, op. cit., IT, p. 412, assumes that the mosaics were made in Roger II's 
time and only restored by the Aragonese dynasty, an assumption for which there is no 
basis and which is contradicted by the style. The evidence of the Donors’ portraits is 
further corroborated by a (now destroyed) inscription, reported by Gualtherius, Siciliae . . . 
antiquae tabulae, Messanae, 1624, p. 102ff.: “Ter denos orbis ab evo bisque quadringentos 
Indictio quinta tenebat Antistes Guidottus opus musatilis artis hoc coepere regi ducibus 
regiumque. ..." The indiction works out at 1322. The mosaics were festored several 
times, first in the sixteenth, then in'the seventeenth century (Maestro Francesco Ciuffre, 
1654); See G. La Corte Cailler, “La scoperta di nuovi mosaici al Duomo”, Arch. Stor. 
Messinese, IV, 1903, p. 445ff.; and several times after the earthquakes of the nineteenth 
and twentieth century. See P. Mallandrino, “Lavori di Restauro nel Duomo di Messina? 
Arch. Stor. Messinese, YV, p. 530ff. 

?* The passus in Pirri, Sicilia Sacra, op. cit., I, cols. 111 and 623: (Bishop Richard of 
Syracuse) . . . "fecit exedram majoris ecclesiae (of Syracuse) pingere et chorum et cathe- 
dram episcopalem in choro, cum musio, etc...." does not necessarily refer to wall 


mosaics but perhaps to frescoes on the walls and vaults and to opus saracenum in choir 
and on the throne. | 
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1. THE PROGRAMMES AND THEIR 


ARRANGEMENT 
a E E AR 


ecclesiastical character, its architectural shape, and the existing tradi- 

tions. The second of these factors is often a function of the first, since 
specific architectural forms were often reserved, or at least preferred, for certain 
types of ecclesiastical establishments. This, however, can be expected to have 
happened only in places and periods which were characterised by a fairly stable 
tradition. Sicily had no such traditions in the twelfth century; every task pre- 
sented new problems, and these problems were solved in an eclectic spirit. 

Cefalü was built as the cathedral of a newly-founded bishopric, destined to 
strengthen the King's hand against the Pope. It was dedicated to the Saviour 
and to SS. Peter and Paul and handed over to Austin Canons from Bagnara. 
The king aimed at making it the burial-place of the Hauteville family. South 
Italian influences, which played so large a part in the history of the foundation, 
also shaped the architectural forms of the church, which was conceived as a 
Romanesque basilica with transept and a tripartite sanctuary. The longitudinal 
ground plan was suggested by the fact that the church was to be administered 
by Western ecclesiastics. 

The ecclesiastical character of the Palatina was entirely different. The 
church was meant to be the palace chapel of the dynasty and the sanctuary of 
the Court. Its clergy held high rank in the hierarchy of Court officials. The 
chapel was consecrated in honour of St. Peter; later on, St. Andrew seems to 
have been added as the patron of an earlier chapel. The building itself is a 
combination of a centralised plan (eastern half) and a basilican western part. 
More Sicilian and Byzantine in character than Cefalü, the Palatina has, never- 
theless, some points of contact with the Cathedral as far as the ground plan is 
concerned. But the solution achieved in the palace chapel was bolder and more 
clear-cut; it is the final crystallization of tendencies which were only latent at 
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Cefalú. Byzantine, South Italian, and Saracenic features together form a new 
unity. The type which was thus created (though not necessarily in the Palatina 
itself) became the dominant type of Normanno-Sicilian architecture, but it has 
nothing to do with the special character of a palace chapel. Neither the West 
nor the Byzantine East had ever used this type for this purpose. Both had 
favoured centralised plans, often with two storeys (either in the form of a com- 
pletely subdivided two-storeyed chapel, or by the insertion of galleries or 
balconies); but simple longitudinal structures had also been used in the West 
and even by Roger himself in other palaces near Palermo. In the Palatina, both 
plans, the centralised and the longitudinal, were combined, perhaps for the 
first time in Sicilian architecture. It was only later that two features especially 
characteristic of palace chapels were added to the completed structure and to 
the partly completed decoration: the royal box, first introduced in the shape of a 
window in the northern transept and later replaced by wooden balconies, and 
the transversal axis (perceivable in the arrangement of the decoration). The 
fact that these characteristics were added only under Roger's successor shows that 
Roger himself (or his architect) was not guided originally by a clear idea of 
what a palace chapel should be like, but rather by the desire to impress the be- 
holders by the gorgeous magnificence of both the building and the decoration. 
The combination of the centralised and the longitudinal plans seemed best to 
satisfy this desire. 

The Martorana was the private foundation of Roger’s Admiral and Minister 
of State, George of Antioch. It was to be the monastery church of a Greek 
nunnery, dedicated to the Virgin. Personal piety of an almost nationalist char- 
acter and the wish to set up a personal monument were the motives for its 
foundation. The choice of a Greek centralised plan was self-evident under 
these circumstances. The mid-Byzantine cross-cupola church not only answered 
the ritual requirements of the Greek clergy who were installed; it also lent itself 
to the interpretation as a personal monument. With its main features the building 
is firmly rooted in the contemporary tradition of Byzantine architecture. Its 
specific traits are its smallness, the Siculo-Saracenic elements in the elevation, 
and the comparatively large size of the original narthex.! 

Monreale, finally, was built as the cathedral of a newly established bishopric 
and later archbishopric with an attached monastery of Cluniac monks, brought 
over from La Cava. Called into life as the means of realising a far-reaching and 
complicated scheme of ecclesiastical policy, in defiance of a part of the Sicilian 
clergy, the royal foundation was backed by the Pope and by a strong party 
. at the Norman Court. It was designed, furthermore, to become the burial- 
place of the Hauteville dynasty, supplanting in this (and not only in this) respect 
the earlier cathedral of Cefalù. The church was dedicated to the Virgin. The 
ground plan closely resembles that of the Palatina: it is a larger and more 
elaborate edition of the palace chapel with the suppression of the few Saracenic 
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traits of the latter and with the main difference that the central square is not 
surmounted by a cupola. This, however, was apparently not due to any intention 
of eliminating “Byzantine” features but rather to technical difficulties resulting 
from the vast size. 

lhese are the main data regarding the tasks set before the architects and 
the decorators of the four outstanding Normanno-Sicilian churches which have 
preserved their mosaics. It is clear from a comparison of the intentions and the 
solutions that it was the architectural character rather than the special ecclesi- 
astical destination of each church that determined the choice of the programmes, 
and in an even higher degree the arrangement of the decoration. The closest 
analogies in both these respects exist between the Palatina and Monreale, that 
is the palace chapel and the Metropolis. Though widely differing in their 
ecclesiastical characters, these two monuments have analogous ground plans, 
and this seems to have been responsible for the close analogies in the decorations. 
More detailed analogies between single parts of two or more decorations are also 
due to the fact that mosaics attached to analogous parts of the architecture were 
arranged in a similar way, as for instance the mosaics of apses and their frames 
(Cefalù, Palatina, Monreale), of the arches which support the central square 
(Palatina, Martorana), or of flat side walls (Palatina, Monreale). Formal 
considerations seem to have played a part more than equal to that played by 
purely theological concepts. The decorators, whoever they were and wherever 
they came from, must have had a fair share in the arrangement, if not in the 
choice, of the programmes. Faced with the task of translating into pictorial 
decorations the concepts framed by their patrons and by Sicilian theologians, 
they apparently found a firm basis in certain formal principles with which they 
were conversant. They thus felt themselves on safe ground only when they had 
to deal with architectural lay-outs, when they could draw from previous 
experience and adapt earlier solutions. This would explain the tentative char- 
acter of much in the decoration of the Palatina, and, on the other hand, the 
eagerness with which the model of the Palatina was followed later at Monreale, 
and the general proneness of later decorators to follow the lead of earlier 
solutions. 

The absence of firmly established traditions in Sicily induced those who 
framed the early decorations to follow foreign prototypes. This was not an un- 
common procedure in Norman Sicily. Eclecticism reigned there not only in 
matters of art. We know, for instance, from contemporary sources that Roger 
had careful enquiries made into the practices of other kings and countries, and 
that he adopted anything in them which seemed to him valuable2. The two 
well-established types of pictorial religious decoration extant in the neighbour- 
hood of Sicily could thus hardly fail to exert a profound influence on the Norman 
mosaics. One of these factors was the Byzantine tradition of mosaic decoration, 
then in the late glory of its mature development, the other the type of pictorial 
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decoration which dominated monumental painting in Southern Italy from 
the late eleventh century onwards. The former offered a safe guidance for 
the decoration of buildings with a centralised ground plan or for such parts of 
the churches as followed centralised schemes. The influence of Byzantine 
decoration was thus especially strong in the Martorana and in the eastern parts 
of the churches with a combined ground plan. But it went further than this: 
it dictated most of the formal principles of the arrangement in all the churches. 
South Italian models, on the other hand, provided programmes for the longi- 
tudinal churches or parts of churches. ‘Their influence can be seen most clearly 
in the decoration of naves and aisles, in the programmes of the apses and, on 
the whole, in the theological outlines. It would, however, be wrong to assume 
that the theological programmes of the Sicilian churches followed Western and 
the artistic solutions Byzantine models and principles; or that the decoration of 
centralised parts was exclusively dictated by Byzantine ideas whereas that of 
the naves and the aisles was guided solely by principles imported from Southern 
Italy. The strands of the two main currents were intertwined in a more com- 
plicated way, and there were, in addition, other influences of a secondary char- 
-acter. Only by a close analysis of programme and arrangement in every single 
case can the intricate pattern of Norman decoration be unravelled. It will 
however be necessary first to sketch the outlines of the two main traditions which 
so greatly contributed to the formation of the new monumental art of Sicily. 


THE TRADITION OF CENTRALISED DECORATION 


The restrained and austere system of Byzantine church decoration?, as it 
was evolved in the ninth and tenth centuries, after the Iconoclastic Contro- 
versy, had consisted mainly of single figures, symbols and allegories, instilled 
with the magic realism of the new iconography. The naos of the church was con- 
ceived as one great icon, interpreted as an allegory of the kosmos and the hier- 
archy of the Church, as a magic counterpart of the Holy Land and as a picture 
of the ecclesiastical year with its ever-recurring cycle of feasts. The single 
mosaics, the distribution of which was more or less fixed by iconographic rules, 
were almost exclusively placed in the vaulted parts of the building or in niches, 
and contrasted formally with the quieter tones of the marble lining of the walls. 
They were welded into a formal unity by a consistent scale of sizes, by optical 
devices which aimed at eliminating the distorting effects of perspective, and by a 
differentiated key of modelling devised to correct the conditions of lighting. 

This system, however, did not remain unchanged for any length of time. 
The rebirth of Hellenism, which from its original sphere of book illumination 
spread rapidly over other realms of art, demanded a richer and more flexible 
programme in which the rigid frontality of the single figures was loosened by 
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diversified attitudes and in which scenic representations played an increasingly 
important part, first in the shape of a festival cycle restricted to the vaulted 
parts of the naos, and later in the form of a narrative series which began to 
spread over the flat walls. The programmes gradually burst their original frame. 

An important factor in the development of the mid-Byzantine system of 
church decoration was the increasing importance of wall-painting from the 
eleventh century onwards. This was the inevitable result of the gradual pro- 
vincialisation and impoverishment of the Byzantine world. Sometimes we 
find a mixture of mosaic and wall painting, as for instance in St. Sophia at Kiev, 
where the central square and the apse show the classical scheme of mosaic 
decoration, while the aisles and transepts are filled with a painted narrative 
cycle; in other cases, for instance on Mount Athos, the mosaic was restricted to 
single compositions such as the Annunciation or. Deesis, and the tone of the 
main decoration was set by wall-painting. The dilution or replacement of 
mosaic by wall-painting had far-reaching effects. The subtle balance of marble 
and pictorial decoration which had been one of the greatest qualities of mid- 
Byzantine decoration could not be upheld when wall-painting began to invade 
the churches. The latter had the tendency to spread over the whole interior and 
to create a continuous, uninterrupted surface, divided up into a network of 
pictures. This resulted in an almost indiscriminate covering of the whole interior 
with pictures, the arrangement of which followed only the most basic rules of 
hieratic iconography and hardly any of those optical principles which were the 
foundation of the artistic unity of mosaic decorations in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. These richer and looser programmes gained upon the stricter systems 
in the course of the twelfth century and spread especially over the colonial 
regions of Byzantine art. They are predominant in Russia and in the Slav 
countries of the Balkans, and seem to have influenced Italo-Byzantine decora- 
tions, not only in fresco but also in mosaic. 

The arrangement of the programme in painted churches, though less 
firmly fixed than in mosaic decorations, followed a type of considerable stability, 
the most complete examples of which are preserved in Russia*. In this pro- 
gramme, the main cupola shows in its summit a medallion with the seated 
figure (or the bust) of Christ, carried or surrounded by standing Angels. Under- 
neath, in the lower part of the cupola, are Mary, two Angels and the Twelve 
Apostles, the figures belonging to the Ascension of Christ. In placing the Ascen- 
sion in the central cupola, the programme reverted to an earlier Byzantine 
system; which lived on in the provinces though in the central areas the Ascension 
had been replaced by the Pantocrator. But the decorators could not wholly 
escape the influence of the Pantocrator formula, for they added to the scheme of 
the Ascension the Prophets, placing them in the drum in a ring below the 
Apostles, creating in this way a new and iconographically pleonastic com- 
position. It is clear from this that the true meaning of the Pantocrator theme, 
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the dogmatic abbreviation of the Ascension, was not realised by these decor- 
ators. The high-flown abstractions of the classical programmes had ceased to be 
intelligible in the provinces. 

Below the vault of the cupola are two medallions, facing east and west 
respectively, with the “‘Acheiropoieta” images of Christ, the Mandilion and the 
Ceramidion. The spandrels or pendentives are filled with the seated figures of the 
Evangelists in oblique positions, and the four cupola arches bear the images of 
the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste or the Forefathers of Christ in strings of medallions. 
The vault of the presbytery has in its centre either the Hetoimasia or a newly 
created image, the IJAAAIOZ TON HMEPQN, the Ancient of Days, attended 
by Angels. In the main apse is the figure of the Virgin, seated or standing, and 
accompanied by Angels or by Saints and Donors. ‘The arch which frames the 
apse is topped by an image of the Emmanuel, and the cylindrical wall below 
the conch is divided into several strips or storeys, filled with the figures of 


Apostles (often in the scene of the Communion of the Apostles) or Priest Saints. 


The two side apses show Mary with her parents, or the latter by themselves with 
scenes from their lives. The walls and arches of the transepts and the western 
part of the church are covered with narrative pictures of the Christological 
cycle in an arrangement which generally follows the trend of the Gospel narrative 
and shows few signs of liturgical grouping. The only recognisable principles 
underlying the arrangement of these scenes aim at placing the events of the 
Passion in the transepts and at underlining in some way the scenes of the festival 
cycle. The west wall shows scenes from the Old Testament, the Death of the 
Virgin, and usually also the Last Judgment. Numerous figures, half-figures and 
medallions of Saints complete the decoration, which reaches down almost to 
the floor. The arrangement of the cycle of Saints follows to a certain extent the 
time-honoured rules of grouping, with the Priests near the main apse, the 
Anargyroi and Holy Warriors near the presbytery, the Martyrs in the naos and 
the Monks and Holy Women in the western part. 

Most of the formal principles which had governed the classical decorations 
of the preceding centuries seem to have fallen into oblivion in the twelfth. The 
staggering of the icons in scale was still observed, but not consistently throughout 
the whole decoration. Perspective corrections were applied in a few instances 
only; and the clear articulation of the three zones of mid-Byzantine decoration 
gave way to an almost indiscriminate covering of the walls with images and 
single figures in a loose order. 


THE TRADITION OF LONGITUDINAL DECORATION 


No system comparable to that of Byzantine centralised decoration was 
anywhere evolved for the decoration of longitudinal churches. The rather 
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undifferentiated interiors of basilican buildings did not lend themselves easily 
to the display of strictly ordered programmes. They contained, however, some 
factors which influenced the arrangement of the pictorial decorations. 

The longitudinal deployment of the interior contains the idea of moving 
along a main axis, from west to east, towards the main apse, parallel to the 
procession of the arcaded columns and of the rows of windows. The apse attracts 
the eye from the beginning, and it is only natural that it should have become 
the focal point of the decoration. The apse has in the basilica a function similar 
to that of the cupola in centralised ground plans, with the one important differ- 
ence, that the cupola is the centre from which the decoration radiates, whereas 
the apse is the terminus of a movement. The decorations of the walls of the 
nave were usually conceived in accordance with this idea. The walls were filled 
either with rows of figures and medallions, the former sometimes, as in Sant’ 
Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna, arranged as a procession in the literal sense; 
or with a continuous row of narrative pictures bound together by the advancing 
thread of the story. | 

There is, however, one difficulty connected with the arrangement of a 


narrative series of pictures on the two opposite walls of the nave: if the trend of 


the narrative was to proceed, on both walls, from west to east, the normal com- 
position of the scenes from left to right, in analogy with the written word, could 
only be applied to the pictures of the left, the northern wall, whereas the com- 
positions of the pictures of the south wall had to be inverted. This means that 
the decorators would have had to turn round, mirror-like, one half of their 
normal prototypes; and even so, there would have been a gap between the 
eastern end of one row of pictures and the beginning of the second row which 
had to start at the west. This was perhaps the reason why the arrangement of 
narrative pictures in parallel series on both opposing walls was so seldom used. 
It was found more convenient to display the narrative in a continuous line round 
theinave, starting at the eastern end of the right (southern) wall, proceeding 
on this wall towards the west, going round the west wall, and finally advancing 
from west to east on the left (northern) wall. This arrangement produced an 
unbroken flow of the narrative round the whole nave and made the use of 
normal, “right-handed”? compositions possible. But it resulted, to a certain 
extent, in the isolation of the nave from the sanctuary and in making it appear 
asa self-contained spatial unit. The intended progression from west to east, 
reversed as it was on one side by the opposite direction of the narrative, had to 
be brought out by special rhythmical articulations. This was done, at least in * 
mid-Byzantine art; ways and means were found of enforcing the rhythmical 
movement from west to east without hampering the reversed progress of the 
narrative on the southern wall Among these means are parallelisms in the 
composition of pictures arranged opposite each other, rhythmic recurrences 
of forms on both walls pointing in the same direction, a weighing down of the 
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eastern halves of all compositions, and finally the slight and gradual increase 
in size of the figures towards the east, a device which softened the perspective 
effect and, applied equally to both walls, underlined the progression from west 
to east. 

Another way of solving the decorative problem of two opposite walls was 
sometimes followed in Italy, namely the “typological” arrangement of Old and 
New Testament cycles facing each other. In the case of strict typology, when 
each picture has its exact iconographical counterpart on the wall opposite, the 
direction was set by the New Testament cycle alone, which was consequently 
placed on the north wall, whereas the Old Testament pictures did not con- 
stitute a continuous narrative. But in most of the monuments, as, for instance, 
in St. Paul’s at Rome, the two cycles, Old and New Testament, were opposed 
_to each other as wholes without any close relationship between the single 
pictures on the opposing walls. In this case the problem was the same as with 
one continuous cycle. | | 

The aisles of basilican churches, being subsidiary spatial units, called for 
subsidiary cycles such as Legends, Miracles, or the Lives of the Apostles. The 
tendency towards the development of such subsidiary cycles was thus much 
stronger in the West with its predominance of longitudinal decorations than in 
the East with its centralised ground-plans. Other cycles were finally housed 
in the atrium or narthex, which in centralised buildings served as a kind of 
overflow for the narrative pictures of the naos with its limited wall-space. In 
longitudinal buildings with their much larger wall-spaces there was no need for 
this; the atrium could be decorated as an independent unit, with the main 
accent on the wall facing west, on either side of the main entrance. 


BYZANTINE LONGITUDINAL PROGRAMMES 

Although Byzantine mosaic decoration concentrated mainly on centralised 
buildings of the cross-in-square type, the artists were often enough faced with 
the task of decorating longitudinal churches, especially in the provinces and in 
the colonial sphere of Byzantine art. The provincial character of most of these 
decorations precluded the growth of a homogeneous type following strict 
principles. Constantinople played a rather modest part in this, especially after 
the Iconoclastic Controversy®, and thus there was no established centre which 
could have created and propagated an orthodox solution of the problem. 
Nevertheless, the painters and mosaicists of the Christian East who had to 
decorate longitudinal churches could draw on traditions which went back to the 
Early Christian period. In this way, something like a dominant type did estab- 
lish itself, although it was much less homogeneous than the current type of 
centralised decoration. 

One of the main features of this longitudinal type of Byzantine church 
decoration is the portrait of Christ in the main apse. The apse is the emplace- 
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ment which holds the highest rank in basilican buildings, and was thus the 
correct place for the most sacred icon. Five different types of the figure of 
Christ can be found there®. The first and oldest was the enthroned Christ “in 
Majesty”, attended by Angels or Saints, the Early Christian type which was 
dominant up to the seventh century. From this time onwards (and perhaps 
even somewhat earlier) a new vision of Christ in Majesty was evolved, sur- 
rounded by the four Apocalyptic Beings according to the Vision of Ezekiel. 
This second type was at home on the Eastern shores of the Mediterranean, but 
it can be found as far west as Salonica’, and became, ultimately, the current 
type of Western Romanesque church decoration. In Cappadocia the Apoca- 
lyptic Vision was amplified by the inclusion of the Virgin and the Baptist8, 
the figures belonging to the Deesis. In some cases, on the other hand, Mary 
and the Apostles were represented below the enthroned Christ, who was now | 
enclosed in a Mandorla carried by Angels. Thus a fourth type emerged, that 
of the Ascension in Glory, which holds the field from the Coptic frescoes of the 
seventh century well up to the twelfth®. This type is the counterpart of the As- 


. cension type in Byzantine cupola decoration which was the forerunner of the 


Pantocrator type. The sway of the Ascension type lasted longer in basilican 
decoration than in the centralised system. In the twelfth century, however, the 
Pantocrator type appears even in the apses of longitudinal churches. This 
fifth type shows in the apse a bust or medallion of Christ, an exact parallel of 
the medallion in the cupola decoration. So far, only provincial examples of the 
twelfth century are known of this new type: paintings in the cave churches of 
Cappadocia!?, wall paintings at Trebizond!!, and paintings in smaller churches 
in Greece!*; but it seems to have been fairly widespread in the twelfth century. 
Its influence can, at any rate, be seen in Sicily. 

lhe Hetoimasia (the Preparation of the Throne) was usually depicted on 
the vault of the presbytery. For the decoration of the side apses there seems to 
have been no firmly established canon. Most of the longitudinal churches of 
the twelfth century in the Byzantine countries had a fully developed transept, 
the central square of which was often surmounted by a cupola or a high vault. 
This middle part of the church was usually the place of the Christological cycle, 
often with the Ascension and the Pentecost in the two lateral vaults; the nave 
often received a series of miracle scenes, as a continuation of the Christological 
cycle. The narthex showed a programme of legendary scenes, Old Testament 


. pictures! ?, and frequently the Last Judgment on the vault or the west wall. 


The predominant narrative trend of these longitudinal programmes did not 
admit of a well-ordered hierarchic structure; nor did the unbroken walls permit 
of those variations of size and shape in the single pictures which were one of the 
characteristic features of the centralised systems. The chief articulation con- 
sisted in an arrangement in horizontal layers in which angles or corners were 
not conceived and interpreted as full stops in the development of the narrative 
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or in the sequence of figures. Both pictures and rows of figures go round the 
corners and include in this way a spatial element in the single compositions 
which may be interpreted as a remnant of the spatial compositions of the mid- 
Byzantine systems with their niches, squinches and vaults. To make the con- 
tinuous deployment of the horizontal strips round the corners and angles possible, 
the latter are rounded and do not present sharp edges which would appear as 
sharp lines or limits of differently lighted surfaces. Within those horizontal 
strips the pictures and figures follow one another closely without strict separation. 
The whole extent of the strip is conceived as a continuous picture surface and 
not as a succession of separate panels. 

The high walls of the transept with their superimposed strips of scenic 
representations are sometimes articulated by the interpolation of narrow bands of 
medallions between a number of scenes above and a row of standing figures below, 
an arrangement which can be seen, for instance, in the Metropolis of Mistra?4, 
and which seems to have been followed in the original decoration of the tran- 
septs in the Palatina. 

One of the most difficult problems of adaptation was presented by the 
spandrels between the arches of the arcades. If there was sufficient room on 
the walls above, these spandrels could be cut off by horizontal bands touching 
the summits of the arches, and could be treated as small, self-contained units, 
. to be filled with single figures or medallions. But if reasons of space compelled 
the decorators to use the spandrels for scenic representations they were con- 
fronted with the choice either of treating these surfaces as the remainders of an 
unbroken horizontal strip by having their figures cut off by the rising and 
falling arches, or adapting the entire compositions to the peculiar forms of the 
spandrels by using the edges of the arches as “supports” for figures standing on a 
higher level or for reclining figures. The difference between these two possi- 
bilities—a difference in the functional conception of the frame as either cutting 
out or shaping the content of the picture—is fundamental. It seems to have 
been a difference of decorative styles belonging to different epochs and localities. 
Byzantium and the East followed, up to the twelfth century at least, the first 
solution more or less rigidly!5, which means that the picture was conceived as a 
normal composition within an oblong framework, as it was indeed presented to 
the decorators in their prototypes. In the final arrangement, only that part of 
the composition appeared on the spandrel which happened to cover the shape 
of the spandrel. The other solution, which was, for instance, followed in Southern 
Italy!$, called for a complete rearrangement of the compositions so as to fit 
them to their particular frames. In this solution the conception of a picture as a 
simple rectangle projected on to a broken surface was replaced by a conception 
which regarded the picture primarily as the filling of a space of given form. It 
will be seen that the mosaics of the Palatine Chapel, of about 1160, followed 
the first of these two possibilities, whereas the mosaicists of Monreale, one 
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generation later, used the second. As this second solution was more specifically 
adapted to the exigencies of the arcaded nave, it is likely that it either originated 
in a locality in which the problem of longitudinal decoration was more often 
posed to the artists or that it belongs to a phase of the evolution in which this 
task was more frequent than in the classical decoration of Byzantium. In the 
case of Monreale it is possible that the adoption of this specific system of arcade 
decoration was brought about by the influence of South Italian prototypes. 


ITALIAN LONGITUDINAL PROGRAMMES 

In Italy we find a well-established type of longitudinal decoration in the 
Norman parts of the South. This type has several varieties, but the common 
traits are strong enough to suggest a more or less homogeneous tradition. The 
preserved examples constitute a high percentage of those extant decorations of 
Southern Italy which can be dated to the time between the end of the eleventh 
and the end of the thirteenth century. In approximate chronological sequence, 
these examples are the fresco decorations of Sant’ Angelo in Formis (end of 
eleventh and beginning of twelfth centuries)*”, of Santa Maria di Ronzano (c. 
1180)*8, of San Paolo near Spoleto (c. 1200) !?, of Santa Maria ad Cryptas near 
Fossa (about the middle of the thirteenth century)?9, of San Pellegrino a Bo- 
minaco (c. 1260)?! and of the Chapel of St. Thomas of Canterbury in the 
Cathedral of Anagni (second half of thirteenth century)?*. ‘The common traits 
of all these decorations are the enthroned Christ in the apse, figures of Prophets 
and full cycles of the Old and the New Testament in the nave, usually in two 
rows on each wall with the Old Testament opposite the New??, and legendary 
scenes in the aisles or the entrance hall. None of these churches has a transept. 
Most of the decorations are provincial in character. ‘The fact that the arrange- 
ment of the decoration is so very similar in all these monuments, which are 
spread over a considerable time, and that the Old Testament cycle follows in 
all these churches a common iconographical tradition, suggests that these decor- 
ations are only the provincial echoes of a once famous prototype which is now 
lost. This prototype was believed to have been discovered ?* in the early Christian 
decorations of St. Peter’s and San Paolo fuori le mura at Rome, which, so far 
as we can judge from the late copies preserved in the Cod.Lat.Barb.4406, 
showed indeed the characteristics mentioned above. Cavallini’s frescoes in the 
two Roman churches (between 1270 and 1303) were based on an Early Christian 
cycle which they replaced; and a part of this early cycle in St. Paul’s had even 
escaped destruction or repainting by Cavallini and was preserved when the 
drawings of the Codex Barberinus were made in the sixteenth century**. It is 
believed that these Early Christian cycles of the Old and the New Testaments?’ 
influenced the arrangement and the iconographical compositions of the decor- 
ations preserved in the South Italian churches mentioned above and, in addition, 
the Old Testament cycles of Santa Maria Antiqua at Rome (eighth century) 2’, 
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Ferentillo (twelfth century) ?8, the Capella Palatina, Monreale, Grottaferrata 
(1272)*?, Assisi (Upper Church, c. 1290-1300)30, the Baptistery of Florence 
(end of thirteenth century)?!, and Santa Cecilia in Trastevere (Cavallini, 
1293)??. To this list should be added the decoration of San Giovanni a Porta 
Latina at Rome (1191-1198) 3, discovered in 1913. | 

If the eighth-century frescoes of Santa Maria Antiqua (in the left aisle), 
which follow an iconographical tradition only superficially related to that of 
the two Apostles’ churches?*, are excluded, the monuments which followed, or 
revived, the tradition of St. Peter's and St. Paul's belong exclusively to the period 
between 1080 and 1300. This fact raises the question, never previously asked, 
why the influence of these early Christian cycles, of which there is no trace 
before the end of the eleventh century, should have become so powerful and 
widespread from that time onwards. There must have been a definite cause 
which brought about this sudden and vigorous revival of a programme which 
was then about 600 years old. 

lhe answer to this question is so obvious that it is astonishing that 1t has 
not obtruded itself on the scholars who have dealt with this problem??, There 
is, first, the date of this revival, the end of the eleventh century; secondly, the 
great popularity of the tradition in Southern Italy, even in the remotest corners 
of the Abruzzi; and thirdly, the fact that most of the churches for whose decor- 
ation the scheme in question was adopted were either Benedictine churches or 
churches in regions under strong Benedictine influence. The scheme was 
applied in its most unadulterated form to Benedictine churches proper, namely 
those of Sant' Angelo in Formis, Ferentillo, Monreale, San Giovanni a Porta 

Latina and, originally, Santa Cecilia in Trastevere. Most of the South Italian 
churches were also Benedictine, and so, at the time of Cavallini's activity, was 
St. Paul's at Rome itself. 

_ The Benedictine Order seems thus to have been the main propagator of the 
revived tradition. Now the source and centre of Benedictinism, Monte Cassino, 
was rebuilt and decorated just before this revival of the Early Christian tradition 
made itself felt in churches closely connected with the Benedictine Order. It 
will be seen that this new decoration of Monte Cassino was, in fact, the source 
of the revival. 

_ We are comparatively well informed about the rebuilding of Monte Cas- 
sino under Abbot Desiderius and his successor Oderisius, in the last third of the 
eleventh century?9. It appears from the contemporary sources that Desiderius, 
Abbot of Monte Cassino from 1058 to 1086, and Pope (as Victor III) in 1086/87, 
embarked on a thorough reconstruction of the monastery in 1066; that the 
main church was completed and consecrated in 1071; that the Church of St. 
Bartholomew and the Chapels of St. Michael and St. Peter followed in 1075 
and that the Churches of St. Martin and St. Andrew were completed and con- 
secrated under Desiderius’ successor, Oderisius, in 1090 and 1094 respectively. 
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Other churches in the territory of Monte Cassino and Capua followed. It is 
further recorded that Desiderius called to Monte Cassino Byzantine mosaic 
workers who set the mosaics in the main apse and the atrium of the main church 
and laid the pavement. Other artists from Constantinople were employed in 
other artistic activities, works of art were imported from Byzantium, and monks 
from Monte Cassino were sent there to buy materials and finished products. 
In this way Desiderius laid the foundation of a vigorous Benedictine develop- 
ment in the field of the figurative arts, a development which was deeply influenced. _ 
by the art of Byzantium ë”. | 

Although the decoration of the main church has vanished together with the 
church itself and with all the rest of Desiderius! buildings, it can still be recon- 
structed, to a certain extent, from the sources and from other decorations which 
were inspired by the lost monument?8, The church was a huge basilica with a 
transept from which three apses protruded. A large rectangular atrium was 
attached to the nave in the west, opening in a porch flanked by the chapel- 
towers of St. Michael and St. Peter. A cloister was joined to the south side of the 
church and the other monastic buildings were mainly grouped round the 
cloisters. 'The main church was decorated with mosaics in the main apse and 
on the triumphal arch. Mosaics furthermore adorned the vestibulum or atrium, 
whereas the nave, the aisles, the transepts and the wooden roofs were covered 
with painting??. Further paintings were on the walls of the refectory*°, the 
dormitory*!, and perhaps other monastic buildings. The apse of St. Martin’s 
church was again decorated in mosaic*?. Abbot Oderisius added more paintings 
in St. Martin’s4? and had St. Andrew’s decorated with frescoes**. 

Only a part of the subjects represented in mosaic or fresco can be identified. 
with certainty. The mosaic of the main apse showed Christ enthroned, with 
Saints, prominent among them St. John the Baptist and St. John the Evangelist *°. 
The side apses contained the figures of the Virgin and of St. Gregory. The 
mosaics of the atrium represented scenes from the Old and the New Testaments, 
placed on three sides of the halls which surrounded the open space in the centre **. 
Nothing is known about the decoration of the transepts, the nave and the aisles; 
probable subjects would be more New Testament scenes and scenes from the 
Legend of St. Benedict, both of which were also represented on the enamelled 
altar^". The Church of St. Peter probably contained scenes from the life of the 
Apostle and St. Andrew’s was adorned with “diversis Sanctorum historiis”. 

The two main features of the decoration of the principal church, the figure 
of Christ with Saints in the main apse, and the New and Old Testament cycles 
in the western part, may have been suggested by an earlier decoration in Monte 
Cassino itself; but one detail seems to point to a deliberate revival of early 
Roman traditions: Desiderius placed an inscription on the triumphal arch whose 
wording #® is an intentional and very close imitation of the Constantinian in- 
scription originally on the triumphal arch of St. Peter's at Rome*?. It is known 
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in addition that Desiderius, before starting on the reconstruction of his monas- 
tery, went to Rome to collect and buy material (columns, bases, marble slabs 
and so forth) for the building*% The connection between Rome and Monte 
Cassino at the end of the eleventh century was very close®1, and there is good 
evidence for believing that Desiderius aimed at creating a likeness of St. Peter’s 
in his new construction??, and that he deliberately chose the Early Christian 
programme of the decoration, to be carried out by the Byzantine artists whom 
he had called from Constantinople and by their Italian pupils53. 

The “Roman” trend of the new Benedictine movement of church decor- 
ation appears also in other churches round Monte Cassino. The large Bene- 
dictine church at Capua, for instance, begun by Desiderius and completed by 
Oderisius, showed a thoroughly Roman programme in the decoration of the 
apse, namely Christ enthroned between the standing figures of SS. Peter and 
Pauli ‘The dominant position of the two Apostles in the sanctuaries became 
indeed one of the distinguishing features of South Italian programmes. At 
Monte Cassino itself, Christ, flanked by the two Apostles, was probably repre- 
sented in the Chapel of St. Peter, which was the first of the Cassinese churches 
to be rebuilt by Desiderius??. This apse composition, which had its ultimate 


prototype in the apse of St. Peter's at Rome?$, is also to be found in one of the | 


grottoes of Salvi?" and a variant, with the Virgin in the centre, appeared in the 
main apse of the cathedral of Capua 58, decorated in 1138—1140. SS. Peter and 
Paul also accompany the Saviour in the sanctuaries of the Capella Palatina and 
Monreale (probably also in the original plan of Cefalu). The Sicilian churches 
thus appear as the outposts of Benedictine influence, as far as the general arrange- 
ment of the programme of the apse and the western part is concerned. 

The large part played by the illustration of the Old Testament in the 
decoration of the western part of the churches is another distinguishing mark of 
the Benedictine revival of Early Christian and Roman traditions. The special 
destination and the very elaborate architectural type of the principal church of 
Monte Cassino suggested a rather exceptional place for the cycles of the Old and 
the New Testaments, namely in the halls which surrounded the atrium in 
imitation of Early Christian basilicas. In other churches which had no atrium 
the cycles were placed in the main hall of the church, and this was, indeed, the 
case in the series of decorations enumerated above. 

In this way, Monte Cassino acted as a step between Early Christian Rome 
and the later Middle Ages. ‘The further spread of the revived programme was 
effected in several ways. ‘There was, first, the immediate influence which Monte 
Cassino exerted in its neighbourhood, the Terra di Lavoro, Campania, Lucania, 
Apulia and the Abruzzi; secondly, the influence which was carried to other 
Benedicüne churches in Central and Northern Italy; third, the intimate con- 
nection between Monte Cassino and Rome, which was cemented by the acces- 
sion of Benedictine Popes to the Holy See and which now functioned the otlier 
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way, from Monte Cassino towards Rome, reintroducing there a decorative 
scheme which had originated, in the last resort, at Rome itself??; and, fourth, 
the strong bonds which connected Benedictinism and the Norman kingdom of 
Sicily$?, The connections between Monte Cassino and the Sicilian monarchy 
were, actually, far from being happy relationships during the end of the eleventh 
and the first half of the twelfth century. But this applies only to Monte Cassino 
itself, which was inclined to take the Pope's part rather than that of the Haute- 
villes; not to Benedictinism in general, which was held in high favour by the 
Sicilian rulers: witness the Benedictine monasteries of Lipari-Patti, Catania, 
St. John of the Hermits in Palermo, Maniace and Monreale, and many priories 
and nunneries which were royal foundations9!. Three of the nine bishoprics 
of the island were in Benedictine hands. Almost every Benedictine house in 
Sicily had possessions on the Italian mainland, and intercourse was conse- 
quently intensive and frequent. Even the relationship between the Hautevilles 
and Monte Cassino itself improved during the second half of the twelfth century, 
and South Italian ecclesiastics, like Romuald of Salerno, were in high positions 
at the Norman Court, and certainly played their part as transmitters of the new 
Benedictine ideas. | 

Apart from the Cassinese-Roman scheme of basilica decoration, there was 
no Western programme which could have in any way influenced the decor- 
ations of the Sicilian churches. Compared with the Benedictine programmes all 
other Italian decorations were, so to speak, provincial affairs which could hardly 
furnish models to the Sicilians, who, as the eclectic parvenus they were, would 
adopt none but well-established and up-to-daw models. If they had decided on 
plastic decorations or on stained glass, France would have been their model; as 
it was, they turned towards Southern Italy and Byzantium. 


CENTRALISED PLANS IN SICILY 


The two model plans of Mediterranean church decoration, the Byzantine 
and the Benedictine, never found: their pure and complete realisation in Sicily. 
The centralised arrangement of the Byzantine programme became, it is true, 
the prototype of the first decoration of the Palatina and of that of the Martorana; 
but in the Palatina the process of quiet crystallisation was disturbed by a change 
of plan during the work, and in the Martorana it could not unfold itself because 
of the smallness of the building. The longitudinal plan of Cefalù, on the other 
hand, attained only a stunted growth. It is neither in the realisation of the 
Byzantine nor in that of the Benedictine plan, but in the combination of the two 
systems that the unique achievement of Sicilian iconography is to be found. 
It was realised, in a tentative way, in the second plan of the Palatina, more 
fully at Monreale, and, perhaps, in a complete form, in the lost mosaics of 
Walter's cathedral at Palermo. 
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Three main phases can be recognised in this process, which unrolled itself 
in the fifty years from c. 1140 to c. 1190. The first phase, characterised by the 
taking over of the Byzantine and South Italian models, comprises the later 
years of Roger II; the second, in which the combination of the two schemes was 
achieved in a tentative way, coincides with the reign of William I: and the third, 
which shows the new combination in its full maturity, corresponds to the govern- 
ment of William II. In each of the successive phases the solutions of the previous 
phases were used and further elaborated. In this way, something like a steady 
development of the iconographic and even the decorative system can be traced 
from 1140 to 1190. 

The most important monument from the point of view of this development 
3s the Palatine Chapel, in which the combination of the two different traditions 
seems to have been for the first time established. In the chapter dealing with 
the archeological evidence the attempt has been made to reconstruct from the 
present state of the decoration the original plan of Roger’s time. A comparison 
with the Martorana will serve to confirm this reconstruction, since there is 
evidence of a close inter-relation between the two monuments. Both cupola 
decorations (Pls. 13, 46) follow the Byzantine Pantocrator scheme as we find it in 
twelfth-century churches with a high drum, showing the Pantocrator with adoring 
Angels, a series of Prophets in the drum and the four Evangelists in the squinches 
which here replace the pendentives of contemporary Byzantine buildings. The 
theological content of the two cupolas, in the Palatina and the Martorana, 
is probably the same, although the differences in size and architectural details 
suggested different compositional schemes, partly derived from different proto- 
types, partly effected by different adaptations. Owing to the larger size and the 
higher ecclesiastical rank of the palace chapel, the programme of the Palatina 
is more comprehensive: the number of both the Angels and the Prophets is 
twice as large as in the Martorana. But it is the same message, given in twice 
as many words. This message relates in both cupolas to the Incarnation of 
Christ and to His reign as the Ruler of All. The prophets are connected with the 
first, the Angels with the second of these aspects. The Angels arranged round 
the central medallion were, in Byzantine programmes, originally connected 
with the idea of the Ascension ®?, but in the twelfth century another idea, that 
. of a Heavenly Court, came more and more to replace the original conception. 
In connection with this the Angels tended to become increasingly differentiated 
in rank and costume until they corresponded, from the thirteenth century 
onwards, to the Hierarchy of the Angels established by Pseudo-Dionysius 93. 
The cupola of the Palatina shows an intermediary stage: four of the figures are 
represented as the four Archangels, in different court costumes, whereas the 
remaining four are designated “Angels of the Lord” and wear the normal 
combination of himation and toga. The four Archangels, in their more elaborate 
costumes and in rigidly frontal attitudes, are placed in the eastern half of the 
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cupola which faces the spectator who approaches from the western entrance, 
whereas the four other Angels, in the western half, show the livelier three- 
quarter views. Both the frontality and the elaborate costumes of the Archangels 
in the eastern half help thus to stress the “facade” character of this part of the 
cupola, in accordance with the rules of the mid-Byzantine decorative system. 

Thus far, the cupola of the Palatina can be taken as a faithful rendering of a 
Byzantine arrangement. The difference begins to show in the placing of the 
Prophets. In Byzantine cupolas these figures—which are essential parts of the 
Pantocrator scheme of cupola decoration—were always well within the circular 
orbit of the cupola in which the high drum was comprised; in the Palatina, 
however, they had to be shifted to the zone of transition from the cupola proper 
to the central square. In this intermediary zone there was not room enough 
for full figures, and the Prophets could only be given as half-figures, squeezed 
in between the frames of the squinches, ina way which would have been repug- 
nant to Byzantine purism. The eclectic imitators who commissioned the 
decoration of the Palatina were, furthermore, not content with the number of 
Prophets whose figures could be included in this rather awkward manner; 
guided by a desire for completeness, they added some more figures in the next 
lower zone, four in the niches of the four axes of the central square and six in 
medallions above the arches (Pl. 12), The given space made it necessary to vary 
the sizes of these medallions; the central one had to be smaller than the two 
flanking medallions. It is a result of this invasion of the transitional zone by the 
Prophets of the cupola programme, that the four Evangelists in the squinches 
lost something of the distinguished seclusion in which they are normally presented 
in the pendentives of mid-Byzantine cupola programmes. They are hemmed in 
by other figures and, although heavily framed by the receding niches, some- 
what lost in the wealth of surrounding forms. i 

Thus the programme of the cupola which could not be displayed within 
the small and intricately subdivided framework spills over and invades the 
adjacent parts of the architecture. Compared with the clear articulation of 
classical Byzantine decorations this appears as a certain laxity on the part of the 
decorators, who seem to have regarded the interior of the church as a more or 
less continuous surface without distinct subdivisions. The architectural articu- 
lations have come to mean little or nothing to the mosaicists of the Palatina 
who were called upon to provide for an over-elaborate programme within a 
small and unsuitable architectural framework. The zones so strictly separated in 
mid-Byzantine art could not be kept apart, and no consistent key of size and 
rank could be observed. — : 

The cupola with its overflowering wealth of figures set the tune for the 
entire decoration. Its closely-knit texture of forms, with very little of the golden 
space left empty between, suggested a similarly rich and full texture for the rest 


. ofthe sanctuary. All the available wall spaces were covered with figures and 
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ornament so densely that it appears as if the guiding principle had been a 
primitive horror vacut. Trees and vegetal ornaments were pictured in every corner. 
These irees are, indeed, a characteristic feature of Sicilian mosaic art, not to be 
found in Byzantine or Italian decorations, and their ancestry must be looked for 
in Saracenic art. The inscriptions too were multiplied: it is a long way from the 
hieratic taciturnity of the inscriptions in mid-Byzantine churches, Daphni for 
instance, to the loquacious medley of names, headings, prophetic texts, founders’ 
dedications and versified, explanatory or hymnic inscriptions which make up 
the bilingual letterpress of the Palatina. 

The decorators of the Martorana cupola chose a more modest design. But 
here too the Prophets (Pl. 47£.) were shifted to the zone of transition from the 
round to the square. ‘his zone is, however, higher than in the Palatina and 
offers sufficient space for full-length figures. There are no others below, in 
niches or medallions, and the four figures of the Evangelists have regained their 
Byzantine isolation. The arrangement of the Evangelists is the same in both 
churches: Matthew in the north-eastern, Mark in the north-western, Luke in 
the south-western and John in the south-eastern angle ®4, 

For the dome of the cupola itself the designer of the Martorana mosaics 
used a prototype which may have been fairly common in the smaller churches 
of the twelfth and the thirteenth century in Byzantium. A good example of this 
type has survived in the cupola of the church of the Hierotheos monastery near 
Megara$?. This Greek example suggests an explanation for the quaint attitudes 
and proportions of the adoring Angels in the Martorana cupola. It has been 
noticed by every scholar who has dealt with the mosaics of the Martorana (and 
it is indeed obvious enough) that the legs of the four Angels in the outer ring 
of the cupola are so badly disproportioned as to look dwarfed and crippled. 
Even if measured without regard to perspective foreshortening, a matter which 
Byzantine mosaicists usually kept in mind, these legs are more than one-third 
short of their normal proportions; and if seen from below, as they were meant 
to be seen, they have not even half the requisite length. This is in strange con- 
trast to the perspective system of mid-Byzantine artists, according to whose 
practice the length of forms seen in foreshortening was made to exceed normal 
proportions in order to appear as normal when seen from below. The frescoed 
cupola of Hagios Hierotheos offers the explanation of this anomaly: there the 
Angels are kneeling, not standing as in the Martorana, and in this kneeling 
attitude they are perfectly well proportioned. The designer of the Martorana 
cupola must have used a model (sketch or tracing) copied from a similar proto- 
type, and all would have been well had he followed his model faithfully. But 
for some unknown reason—perhaps theological99—he was required to change 
the kneeling into a standing posture without, however, being able (or taking 
the trouble) to change the basic design of the bodies. He used the same outlines 
for the changed attitudes. That this could happen gives a rather poor idea of 
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the artistic standing of the chief designer of the Martorana mosaics. And there 
are, indeed, other signs which show that his lack of skill contrasted unfavourably 
with the delicate workmanship of the craftsmen who were responsible for the 
actual setting of the mosaics. 

The design of the Martorana cupola shows further modifications of the 
type exemplified by the Megara fresco. Whereas the figure of the enthroned 
Pantocrator in the central medallion—a motif which is in itself rather provincial, 
since the Capital had adopted the bust for the medallion—was taken over with 
minor adaptations, the composition of the outer ring shows appreciable differ- 
ences. The four medallions which appear in the axes of the Megara cupola are 
left out, and the Angels, which in Megara were arranged opposing each other 
in pairs, the one pair converging towards the east, the other towards the west, 
are in the Martorana grouped so as all to turn westward, towards the head of 
the Pantocrator. In Megara it is doubtful whether the Angels are worshipping 
the Pantocrator or the Virgin and the Hetoimasia (in the medallions); in the 
Martorana they are clearly related to the Pantocrator alone. The Martorana 
version, as the simpler one, may thus go back to an older prototype which was 
enriched in Megara. The turning of the Angels towards the west in the Martor- 
ana imparts to the composition of the cupola a one-sided direction which would 
be quite in keeping with the mid-Byzantine principles of cupola decoration, 
were it not for the curious fact that the Angels are turned the wrong way: the 
facade of the cupola is now the western and not the eastern half, and the glance 
of the beholder coming from the west meets in the eastern part of the cupola 
not the Angels’ heads but their averted backs. ‘This seems again to be an 
instance of the weakness of the chief designer of the Martorana mosaics. 

It is interesting to see how this designer solved the problem of creating a 
coherent unit out of the different parts of the cupola structure. In the Palatina 
this unity was achieved by a richness of decorative forms in a thronged ensemble, 
which spreads all over the surfaces and makes them coalesce in one single 
glittering whole. In the Martorana this is done by a circling movement which 
goes round the cupola and points upwards to its zenith. This movement directs 
the grouping of the Angels and dominates the attitudes of the Prophets whose 
raised right arms form an almost continuous garland round the dium. All the 
figures are spread over as much of the golden ground as possible, and the 
angles beneath are filled with trees. Although the effect of horror vacui is not as 
patent as in the Palatina, the desire to cover as much as possible of the golden 
ground with coloured forms is clearly perceptible. 

The parallelism in the iconographical schemes of the Palatina and the 
Martorana is continued in the lower parts of the central square. Both churches 
show the Annunciation (Pls. 11a, 49) on the face of the eastern, the equivalent 
of the triumphal, arch in a disposition so similar that a direct relationship must 
be assumed between both monuments, notwithstanding the fact that the Virgin 
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is standing in the Palatina and seated in the Martorana. The wing anda flyingend 
ofthe Angel’s garment are extended round the corner over a part of the left wall, «id 
the same is the case with a part of the figure of Mary on the right. Here, too, 
the designer of the Palatina mosaics followed a more elaborate pattern: he added 
on the right-hand wall, behind the figure of the Virgin, a decorative cluster of 
architectural forms, which was meant to designate the Virgin’s house (Pl. 12). 

Opposite the Annunciation the designers placed in both churches the 
Presentation of the Child in the Temple (Pls. 11b, 50), an arrangement which 
seems to be a specifically Sicilian idea. True, the Presentation was usually 
placed on a wall facing east in Byzantine churches®’; but it was always regarded 
as a link in the chain of the festival cycle and not as a strict formal parallel 
to the Annunciation. This formal parallelism must have appeared to the 
designers of the two churches as more important than iconographical con- 
sistency. They were not disturbed by the Presentation being thus placed in a 
“privileged” position contrary to the Byzantine canon of iconographic values, 
nor by the difficulty of unfolding the composition in a plausible way on the 
given surface, the spandrels of the arch. In the Annunciation the gaping arch 
between the Angel and the Virgin has a deep symbolic meaning; in the Pre- 
sentation it breaks up the logic of the scene. ‘The Virgin and Simeon are 
represented rushing towards each other, but they are separated by the arch 
and by the temple depicted above the zenith. It seems as if Mary would never 
hand the Child to Simeon, and the plausibility of the action, so dear to mid- 
Byzantine iconography, is seriously impaired. Again it is the Palatina which 
shows the richer composition; there it again goes round both corners, with 
Joseph standing on the wall facing north and Hannah on the wall facing south. 
The designer of the Martorana omitted these two figures from the normal four- 
figure composition, and retained only the two chief protagonists of the scene. 

The prominent position of the Presentation seems more in its place in the 
Martorana, a chapel of the Virgin, than in the palace church. In framing a 
Marian cycle, the Presentation, as one of Mary’s feasts, could be regarded as 
one of the most important scenes, and might be given a prominent place with 
much more plausibility than in a more comprehensive decoration. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that the decoration of the Martorana must have preceded 
that of the Palatina, or that the designer of the Palatina mosaics took the decor- 
ation of the Martorana as his model. It is more likely that the two workshops 
followed a common prototype which happened to be better adapted to the 
decoration of the Virgin’s church. This prototype was taken over in full by the 
designer of the Palatina, whereas the reduced programme of the Martorana 
provided space only for the main figures. In any case, there must have been a 
close relationship between the two workshops, which may have been in fact 
only one, split into two working parties. 

The medallions on the central arches represent a similar series of Saints 
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in both churches, a series which corresponds to the list of Saints usually repre- 
sented in the sanctuaries of Byzantine churches of the twelfth century. The 
lists contain no Saint whose cult was unknown to, or rejected by, the Byzantine 
canon; but there are, on the other hand, several Saints entirely unfamiliar to 
the Latin West. The two series of Saints help to stress in this way the Byzantine 
character of the two decorations. There are, however, differences in the arrange- 
ment of the two series. They are spread over all four arches in the Martorana 
against three only in the Palatina. In the latter, the eastern arch has no medal- 
lions; it is, in fact, not marked as a separate arch at all, being just a continuation 
of the barrel vault of the presbytery. The central square is thus less strongly 
articulated in the Palatina. It is intimately connected with the presbytery and 
illustrates the longitudinal tendency of the building. The latter is, furthermore, 
stressed by the central medallion of the western arch being pointed towards the 
west, which means that the medallion (and the whole arch) is meant to be seen 
from the nave and not from the central square. In the Martorana the centralised 
character is brought out much more strongly: all the medallions are meant to 
been seen from the centre, an arrangement which is modelled on Greek proto- 
types. Greek in its sobriety also is the setting of the medallions on the empty 
golden ground of the arches as against the rich patterns of the Palatina which 
add to the ornateness of the decoration. 

The loss of the original decorations of both main apses makes comparison 
difficult. There are, nevertheless, strong reesons for supposing that both apses 
had originally the same programme. The main figure in the Martorana must 
have been the Virgin, since the Church was dedicated to her, and since the side 
apses contain images of Mary’s parents. It is doubtful whether any other figures 
were represented in the main apse. The position of the capitals of the corner- 
columns would allow sufficient space for two or even four standing figures, but 
as the mosaic decoration starts throughout the whole church only at the spring- 
ing of the arches and vaults, it is likely that the lower part of the apse was also 
encrusted with marble slabs and contained no mosaics. The figure of the Virgin 
would thus have been the only decoration of the apse. What this figure was like 
can only be tentatively inferred from the Hodegetria in the northern side chapel 
of the Palatina. The programme of the apse of the Palatina was in all likelihood 
similar before it was changed and enriched according to the second plan®?. 
The two adoring Archangels in the presbytery vault (Pl. 53) are also common to 
both churches. They occupy the traditional place allotted to them in Byzantine 
programmes. The absence of any "preventive perspective" is again noticeable 
in the figures of the Martorana: the legs of the Angels are too short even in 
normal projection; perhaps an indication that these figures were drawn by the 
same master who designed the cupola mosaics. In the Palatina, the programme 
is enriched again by the Hetoimasia in the centre of the vault, its legitimate 
place in mid-Byzantine iconography. 
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The other parts of the two churches show greater divergences in the pro 
gramme. In the Martorana everything seems to be subordinated to the pro- 
gramme of the central square. The interior is, in fact, little more than a domed 
square with appendices. ‘The side apses belong closely to the main apse, with 
the busts of Joachim and Anna (Pl. 54) related to the figure of the Virgin in the 
centre$?, ‘This is also borne out by the inscription round the side apses which 
belongs to a group of texts used in the main apses of Byzantine churches. They 
are verses which have no connection with either Joachim or Anna, but serve as 
dedicatory inscriptions or caption titles for the whole church”% A similar 
inscription may have surrounded the destroyed main apse, possibly the text: 
METAAJH H AO£A etc.** which figures in Daphni. 

The transepts of the Martorana are also closely connected with the cupola. 
Their vaults contain eight figures of Apostles (Pls. 51, 52), in two pairs on each 
side. The number is completed up to the normal twelve by the four seated 
Evangelists in the squinches of the cupola. The programme of the transepts is 
thus simply an overflow of the programme of the cupola. The prototype was 
certainly the scheme of Byzantine twelfth-century cupolas which included the 
Apostles in a combination of the Ascension and the Pantocrator type. The 
narrow space suggested the economy which led to the placing of only eight 
Apostles in the vaults of the transepts, the number of which must be made up by 
the Evangelists—a procedure quite unthinkable in the well-ordered system of 
central Byzantine church decoration, in which seated figures could never be 
coupled with standing ones, and in which the figures which appear in different 
parts and zones could never be regarded as together forming one series. There 
is yet another peculiarity about these eight Apostles which is quite unfamiliar 
from the point of view of Byzantine programmes and requires an explanation, 
namely the extraordinary size of these figures. The Apostles are as large as the 
Angels high up in the cupola, the largest figures in the whole church, and their 
enormous size 1s quite out of tune with the rest of the decoration. This is another 
sin on the part of the chief designer against the subtle rules of Byzantine monu- 
mental painting. The reason for the great size of these figures is probably to be 
sought in uncritical copying of Cefalù. It has been pointed out above that the 
figures of the Apostles follow closely those of the main apse there, and it is 
probable that the model of Cefalt (Pl. 4) was adhered to so slavishly that even 
its scale was followed, without taking the trouble to adjust the measurements 
to the new situation which the figures had to occupy in an entirely different 
decorative system. 

As the vaults of the transepts of the Martorana belong, iconographically, 
to the programme of the cupola, the outer walls alone are left for a more specific 
decoration. This decoration consists of two standing figures and a medallion 
on each wall”? (Pl. 57). They are the Holy Physicians, the Anargyroi, whose cult 
was closely connected with that of the Virgin and whose figures were usually 
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placed in the eastern part of the church, mostly in arches between the main sanc- 
tuary and the side apses. Considering the smallness of the Martorana, the figures 
may be said to be in their proper place from the Byzantine point of view. But - 
they are certainly not typical subjects to be represented in the transepts. But 
as the transepts were too small in the Martorana to be treated as independent 
units, the space which they offered was apportioned to iconographic features 
which really belonged to adjacent parts of the church. As far as the formal 
arrangement of the two figures and the medallion on either wall is concerned, 
it is orthodox enough. The narthexes and the side rooms of Greek churches of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries offer numerous examples. 

The corner chambers have no decoration except for stars on a blue field 
in the vaults, trees on the walls and a medallion in the apex of the arches which 
connect with the transepts. The Saints represented in these medallions belong 
to the cycle of the cupola arches. 

The two most topical pictures of the Church, the Nativity and the Death 
of the Virgin, fill the vault of the western cross arm (Pls. 55, 56). The latter 
would in Byzantine churches find its place on the west wall above the main 
entrance, but as there was not room enough on this wall, the designer placed it 
in the most westerly part of the church where room could be found, namely the - 
western vault. Still further west, in the narthex, were, probably, portraits of Holy 
Women, and the narthex was also the place for the dedicatory images of the 
Founder and the King?3, 

The programme of the Martorana can be characterised as a contemporary, 
perhaps provincial, Byzantine scheme, adapted to the special conditions of the 
church, both ecclesiastical and architectural. The former suggested the stressing 
of the Marian element, the latter forced the designer to abbreviate his proto- 
type in order to find room for its contents. The decoration is little more than an 
elaborate cupola and apse programme which had to be spread all over the 
interior, as sufficient space could not be found in the cupola and the apse. The 


formal adaptation necessitated by this shifting of parts of the decoration was 


reduced to a minimum. The manner in which it was done shows a surprising 
lack of skill and feeling for the niceties of the Byzantine canon of decorative art. 
Short cuts, mistakes and blunders betray the provincial character of the work. 
And yet the designer must have been a Greek, for there is nothing Western 
about the arrangement of the mosaics, and even the mistakes are those of a 
Greek. And the deviation of the axis of the cupola composition”! from the west- 
eastern axis of the building, a deviation which was in all probability introduced 
with regard to the royal throne, is a Greek feature which would not have occurred 
to a Latin master. | 

The designer of the Martorana mosaics worked in close collaboration with 
the designer of the first decoration of the Palatina; at the same time, he bor- 
rowed from the mosaicists of Cefalú. His essential artistic qualities—if they are 
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his—lie in the field of colour. In this he achieved a subtle balance of colour and 
gold and a rich deepness of tone which are far beyond anything in the Palatina 
and recall the best Greek work. 

In the Palatina, the Rogerian programme of the transepts has survived 
only in parts. The greater part of this programme was changed after Roger's 
death when a new plan was initiated which clashed with the already completed 
parts of the decoration. It is a delicate matter to reconstruct this original pro- 
gramme of Roger's in detail, and it is even a matter of conjecture how much of 
it had in fact been completed before it was overtaken by the second plan, based 
on the north-south and the longitudinal axis. ` 

It is, however, safe to assume that the original decoration of the southern 
transept was dominated by the Nativity and that the remaining scenes dealt 
only with the Infancy of Christ (Pls. 17, 18). The corresponding programme 
of the northern transept may be supposed to have centred in the Passion, with the 
Crucifixion or the Anastasis on the wall above the apse and Passion scenes in the 
upper register of the north wall, which, at that time, was not yet pierced by the 
. window of the royal box. The vaults of the transepts show to this day the 
Ascension (north) and the Pentecost (south) (Pl. 15) in hieratic opposition to 
each other, a feature which makes it clear that the guiding principle of the 
arrangement of the Christological pictures was not historical sequence but 
hieratic and liturgical symmetry, as in Byzantine centralised programmes. The 
original Christological cycle must accordingly be reconstructed, not as a 
historical narrative, but as a liturgical programme based on two “leading” 
scenes On either side, the Nativity in the south and the Crucifixion (or the 
Anastasis) in the north. The other scenes were probably only an elaboration 
of the two chief icons, and were restricted to one row of pictures on each side. 
The space below was decorated with single figures and medallions. The placing 
of the Doctors of the Church in the bottom tier of the north and south walls 
(Pls. 12, 23b) is in accordance with the Byzantine scheme and shows, further- 
more, that a community of ideas existed between the workshops of the Pala- 
tina and of Cefalú, where the Doctors are placed in the lowest registers of the 
presbytery walls. The transepts of the Palatina seem to have been regarded as 
parts of the sanctuary, which, indeed, they are from the point of view of archi- 
tectural articulation, since there are no corner rooms interposed between 
them and the side apses. The decorative treatment of the walls, as they were 
originally, is in complete accordance with Byzantine schemes: Cappadocia 
and Mistra furnish parallels?**. In other things the designers did not follow 
the schemes of Byzantine monumental painting so closely. But even their 
blunders show that they recalled Byzantine solutions, as for instance, the way 
in which the Nativity was drawn round the south-eastern corner of the transept. 
Only a Greek artist could have thought of a solution like this, in which there is a 
reminiscence of the spatial receptacles of Byzantine icons. The same conclusion 
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can be drawn from the arrangement of the Pentecost in the vault (Pl. 15). 
This placing of the Pentecost is in itself a Greek thought. But the normal 
Greek type which was conceived for a cupola had to be adapted to a longi- 
tudinal barrel vault. The Apostles, with the rays descending from the Dove 
in the centre, could be placed in the vault itself; but no space could be found 
there for the Phylai kai Glossai of the Acts, whose figures were indispensable 
to Byzantine cupola schemes. They were placed in the lunette which closes 
the vault to the west, an arrangement similar to provincial Byzantine solu- 
tions?f, The programme was widened by the inclusion of a bust of Christ 
(Pl. 16b) as the "auctor" of the Pentecost (in the eastern lunette) and of 
Prophets predicting the Descent of the Holy Spirit. These figures were, un- 
doubtedly, suggested by the reference to Joel in Acts ii, 15, and Joel was 
frequently represented in late Byzantine examples””. The four medallions 
of the Angels in the apex of the vault, on the other hand, are as far as the 
arrangement is concerned a feature peculiar to the Palatina. Angels were 
sometimes connected, it is true, with the Pentecost”*; but their place in the apex ` 
of the vault seems to have been suggested more by a desire for rich ornamentation 
and decorative filling than by theological speculation. These Angels are all * 
meant to be seen from the southern aisle and not from the central square. The 
arrangement is dictated by the longitudinal development of the vault. 

The first plan for the decoration of the Palatina followed a Byzantine model 
of the centralised type, with the hieratic and liturgical disposition of the subject- 


‘matter as it is familiar from Byzantine plans. ‘This prototype was enriched with 


secondary motifs, partly also drawn from Byzantine prototypes, partly invented 
for decorative reasons. The grand austerity of the Byzantine system was adapted 
to the more variegated architectural framework. It lost something of its clear- 
ness, both in thought and in form; but it gained in decorative wealth. The chief 
designer was sufficiently skilful to avoid the blatant offences against the Byzantine 
canon which can be found in the Martorana. His deviations from the canon are 
drowned, as it were, in the magnificent richness of the decorative effect. We 
cannot even guess how the first plan would have dealt with the nave and the 
aisles. It was never put into effect in the western part of the building, but was 
overtaken by a second plan which altered the whole structure of the icono- 
graphic system of the church. But before this second plan was conceived or 
executed work on another mosaic decoration had begun which deeply influenced 
all later Sicilian works: the mosaic decoration of Cefalù. 


THE ADAPTATION OF CENTRALISED PLANS TO APSE 
DECORATION 


The content of the iconographic system of Cefalü (Pls. 1-7) has been inter- 
preted?? as “the eternal union of Christ, head of the Celestial Church, with the 
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Virgin, who is the embodiment of the Terrestrial Church, and with the Apostles 
and Saints, who are its pillars." To this interpretation is added the motif of the 
Eucharist, personified by the twelve Apostles and alluded to by the figures of 
Abraham and Melchizedek. The Prophets on the walls of the presbytery “stand 
forth in their usual role of announcing the miraculous apparition of Christ to 
the world and the vicarious atonement made by Him for all humanity”. 

This interpretation, although perhaps appropriate to one of the several 
layers of thought which medieval theology used to heap together in its monu- 
ments, hardly does justice to the especial significance of the decoration of the 
apse. It is not likely, for instance, that the Apostles had anything to do with the 
theme of the Eucharist, since they are not represented as receiving the Sacrament 
from Christ as in Russian churches. The theme does not seem to come into the 
programme of the apse at all; 1t is not alluded to in the inscription in which the 
Pantocrator is introduced as the Redeemer, the Creator and the supreme Judge. 
The Apostles of the apse of Cefalú can only be understood if they are regarded 


in connection with the rest, with the Pantocrator, the Virgin and the Arch- 


angels. These figures together constitute the repertoire of the Ascension which 
had for the Byzantine beholder the additional meaning of the “Second Coming" 
of Christ as the Supreme Judge. Similar arrangements played an important 
part in the apse decorations of early churches in the East, such as Baouit®® and 
in the mosaics, now destroyed, of the Church of the Resurrection in Jerusalem 1. 
In these early monuments the Apocalyptic idea of the second Coming of Christ 
was already linked with the representation of the Ascension, and the same 
was the case in mid-Byzantine cupolas of the type in which the Ascension was 
combined with the Glory of the Pantocrator8?. 

Taken as a whole, the programme of the presbytery of Cefalü is, in fact, 
nothing else than the programme of mid-Byzantine cupolas of this combined 
type, adapted to a longitudinal building. To this programme were added 
motifs which belong to the iconographic plan of Byzantine presbyteries, such as 
the medallions of Abraham and Melchizedek, and the figures of the Fathers of 
the Church. 

The next question is whether this special adaptation of a cupola programme 
to an apse was an original achievement of the decorators of Cefalù. The answer 
to this question has been anticipated above®®. The type of apse decoration 
with the Pantocrator in the conch was already known at Byzantium; it was the 
early Byzantine type of the sixth century, modified and modernised by the 
influence of mid-Byzantine cupola programmes. The decorators of Cefalú had 
no need to invent a new solution; they could adopt the established Byzantine 
prototype, though they may well have been led to adopt it by external demands; 
the Western Patrons, Roger and the Austin Canons from Bagnara, in all prob- 
ability ordered the representation of Christ in the conch in accordance with the 
south Italian custom, and thereby suggested to the mosaicists one of the Byzan- 
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tine schemes with which they were familiar. The Church was a Cathedral of the 
Saviour, and it was dedicated, in addition, to SS. Peter and Paul; the Byzantine 
prototype in question could be adapted to fulfil these conditions? Cefalu 
is one of those cases in which the demand for a Western programme or, at least, 
for special Western features, resulted not in the adoption of a Western icono- 
graphic and decorative system, but in the choice of a Byzantine system which 
fitted the occasion. The influence of the patrons does not seem to have touched, 


at that time, the more vital points of the decoration; it only suggested one of the 


many possibilities of the immense repertoire of Byzantine art. 

In this way Cefalú received a programme closely akin to those of the 
centralised churches of Roger's time. The fact that it was a basilica and not a 
domed building did not make much difference as regards the theological content 
of the programme. But it did make a great difference as regards its formal 
arrangement. The designers had to divide the programme into several parts 
according to the wall spaces at their disposal. In the apse itself, which is rather 
high and narrow as compared with Byzantine apses, the series of figures, origin- 
ally a continuous row of twelve Apostles with the Virgin in their midst, had to 
be broken up into three tiers, a procedure which necessarily impaired the coher- 
ence. But the designers performed this task according to the Byzantine principle 
of hierarchic arrangement. They placed Mary and the Angels in the top tier, 
SS. Peter, Paul and the Evangelists in the second, and the rest of the Apostles 
in the third. The differentiation in rank is carried further within the single 
layers. Those of highest rank are nearest the central axis and the figures decrease 
in rank with their greater distance from the Pantocrator, high up in the centre. 
Thus the series of the Apostles begins with SS. Peter and Paul and ends with the 
two youthful figures of Philip and Thomas. The staggering of the figures in 
size underlines further the hierarchic order. 

The Angels of the presbytery vault (Pl. 5) are likewise derived from the com- 
bined mid-Byzantine cupola programme. The Cherubim, Seraphim and Angels 
continue the hierarchy which begins with the Archangels of the apse. The 
filling of the cross vault with the six-winged Celestial Beings was, from the point 
of view of formal arrangement, also prefigured in Byzantine churches. The 
pendentives of St. Sophia and the spandrels of Chios and other mid-Byzantine 
churches provided models which could easily be adapted to the compartments 
of the groined and ribbed vault. More peculiar, however, are the half-figures 
of the Angels in the corners of the broader compartments and, above all, the 
wavy cloud patterns in all the eight corners. The former lack the firm basis 
which half-figures had, as a rule, in the Byzantine decorative system, and the 
latter are not Byzantine motifs at all. It will be remembered in this connection 
that the mosaics in the vault were not executed in Roger's time but later, prob- 
ably under William I, and that they may have been the work of Sicilian artists, 
not of Greek mosaicists like the figures in the apse. 
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Cefalù can be accounted for, at any rate in part, by the history of the foundation, 
the flagging of the dynastic patronage, which prevented further growth. This 
history is also mirrored in the formal arrangement. In the first phase the formal 
principles were purely Greek; later on, schemes and forms began to appear 
which are by no means purely Byzantine. : 

Of special interest is the general attitude of the mosaicists to the archi- 
tectural and plastic articulations of the wall spaces. Every single unit is framed 
by heavy plastic motifs. Thus the mosaics could not be spread round the corners, 
as in the Palatina. But in spite of the architectural framework, the twelfth- 
century conception of a continuous colour surface was realised by covering the 
framing motifs themselves with mosaic incrustation. It was by this means that 
the mosaicists succeeded in assimilating the foreign — Western and Sicilian— 
architectural elements. The crust of coloured mosaic covers even the columns 
and half columns. In earlier mid-Byzantine decorations the architectural 
framework would have remained bare; but then it would have been altogether 
different, more modest and less bulging. 

The path of the Byzantine mosaicists of Roger's time was beset with many 
difficulties. They had to steer their course between the iconographic demands 
of the Western patrons and the strange aesthetics of a hybrid architecture. The 
Byzantine decorative system could not but come to grief under these circum- 
stances. In itself, it was not an article destined for export. Evolved as it was 
within the frame of the Byzantine cross-in-square church, it was fully applicable 
only to that type of ecclesiastical architecture. These difficulties considered, 
it is surprising how much still survived in Rogerian decorations of both the 
iconographic and the formal systems of Byzantine mosaic decoration. Sicily 
was not yet strong enough to oppose to these systems a unified and consistent 
iconography and aesthetic of its own. It could only add to the Byzantine forms a 
peculiar flavour. 

As, however, the twelfth century drew on and as the influence of Italo- 
Benedictine decorations began to invade Sicily in the wake of Latin monasticism, 
this state of things began to change. The absolute sway of the Byzantine decor- 
ative system appears to have been broken with the accession of William I. This 
process can be studied best in the Palatina. 


LONGITUDINAL PLANS IN SICILY 


It is doubtful whether the changes made under William I in the icono- 
graphic plan of the Palatina had, at first, any connection with the new influx 
of South Italian ideas. The motive of these first changes seems to have been a 
purely personal and dynastic one, namely the reorientation of the programme 
of the sanctuary with respect to the royal box in the northern transept. This 
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reorientation entailed, as was set out above®’, various changes and specific 
features, namely the decoration of the northern face of the cupola arch with 
Holy Warriors; the treatment of the southern wall of the right transept as the 
main prospect, to be decorated with Gospel scenes instead of the original 
medallions and single figures (Pl. 12); and the shifting of the Virgin from the 
main apse to the wall above the northern side apse (Pl. 21b). This last change 
may have suggested the redecoration of the apse after the model of Cefalú. The 
scheme of the apse decoration of Cefalà was taken over as faithfully as possible, 
with the bust of the Pantocrator in the conch and standing figures on the curved 
wall (Pls. 8, rob). The designers had also to find space for the images of Saints 
displaced by the Gospel scenes of the south wall, and Cefalù provided the 
model for their emplacement on the side walls of the presbytery. It is likewise 
possible that the idea of decorating the aisles with scenes from the lives of 55. 
Peter and Paul was derived from a part of the programme of Cefalú which had 
never been actually carried into execution. 

Thus far the royal demand and the example of Cefalü may have been 
sufficient to suggest the new plan of William T's time. When, however, the 
problem of decorating the nave arose, the Italo-Benedictine programmes 
could hardly fail to exert a decisive influence. The consistency of the centralised 
programme had already been broken up by the introduction of an abridged 
narrative series of Gospel scenes and, once introduced, the narrative tendency 
was apt to assert itself with increasing strength. In addition a narrative cycle 
was clearly called for in the nave. One might expect, on first thought, to see 
the incomplete evangelical cycle continued in the nave. But the already existing 
scenes of the cycle could hardly be fitted into a new series, comprehensive enough 
to cover the walls of the nave. It may have been, in the last resort, the influence 
of the South Italian programmes which decided the decoration of the nave 
with a series of Old Testament pictures. 

This influence need not have come from Monte Cassino itself, where the 
Bible pictures had found place, not in the nave, but in the atrium; it is more 
probable that it came from those South Italian churches in which the Old 
Testament cycle had already been shifted to the nave. Looked at from the 
west (Pl. 8), the decoration of the Palatina is, indeed, a close parallel to the 
South Italian programmes. The view embraces the nave with the stories of 
the Old Testament in two tiers and with medallions and figures of mainly 
Western Saints??, in an arrangement which is familiar from Southern Italy; 
it meets the arch which sets off the nave from the central square and which 
shows two adoring Angels, a motif exemplified by early decorations at Rome"? 
and Ravenna®®, though also known at Byzantium?!, and revived in Italy 
with the rest of the Early Christian programme in the eleventh century. Further 
eastward, on the arch framing the apse, appears the Annunciation in an 
arrangement which had become familiar to Italian decorators; and the view 1s 
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finally closed by the apse with the images of Christ and His Saints. These are 
the only parts of the decoration which are visible from the nave. Everything 


else, cupola, transepts and side apses, 1s invisible from this point of view. If 


the glance strays sideward, it takes in a part of the series of pictures from the 
lives of SS. Peter and Paul which was again a familiar sight to Western be- 
holders??. 

There is nothing in this view to prepare the beholder for the sight of the 
central square and the transepts which are as much Byzantine in character as 
the western part is Occidental and Italian??. Two entirely different worlds 
confront each other in the two main parts of the decoration. It becomes clear 
from this point of view how important it must have appeared to the decorators 
to connect the main apse with the western part by substituting the “basilican”’ 
motif of Christ and the Saints for the original Byzantine plan with the Virgin 
in the conch. ‘To establish this connection must indeed have become more 
important than the consistency of the eastern part in itself, once the “Latin” 
decoration of the nave had been decided upon. The reduplication of the 
image of the Pantocrator (in cupola and apse) must have seemed less disturbing 
from the new point of view than the Byzantine apse decoration with the Virgin, 
which would have been inconsistent with the decoration of the nave. The 
longitudinal idea had finally got the better of the original central lay-out, and 
some time afterwards, the new point of view received the royal sanction, as it 
were, by the erection of the throne on the west wall. The mosaic above the 
throne (Pl. 39) drives home, once more, the main point of the remodelled and 
completed programme: the Church of Christ, personified in its Founder and in 
its two greatest upholders. Rome, the city of Christ and the Apostle, and not — 
Constantinople, the city of the Virgin and the Baptist, had become the new 
pole of gravitation. | SC p^ 

In the formal arrangement of the later parts of the Palatina mosaics we can 
discern two different phases. The manner in which the new additions to the 
mosaics of the transepts were fitted into the already existing context shows certain 
signs of improvisation. The decorators seem to have been thrown out of gear 
by the new demands of the changed plan. It has been pointed out above how 
awkwardly the picture of the Baptism (Pl. 19a) is intersected by the corner of 
the Nativity; how the sizes of the figures in the Baptism, the Transfiguration, 
the Raising of Lazarus and the Entry into Jerusalem clash with each other, 
with the scale of the figures above and with the size of the two standing Saints 
in the bottom tier; and how thin and inorganic the ornamental framework is. 
The same applies to the additional figures of the north transept. The three 
female Saints on the west wall (Pl. 242) are unequal in size and the right 
hand figure is badly wedged into the north-western corner. But here, and 
still more clearly on the wall opposite with Mary and the Baptist (Pl. 21), 
a new principle emerges: that of adjusting the composition of the entire wall- 
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space to the view from the royal box. The way in which this optical principle 
was carried into effect looks like a caricature of the Byzantine optical system. 
It is still Byzantine in character, but it lacks the sureness of touch which is so 
remarkable a feature in mid-Byzantine decorations. If the designer who was 
responsible for this arrangement was a Greek from Byzantium, he must have 
been cut off for some time from the mainsprings of Byzantine decorative art, 
and must have forgotten a good deal of the Byzantine methods. But it is 
equally likely that he was a Sicilian Greek, a pupil of the first Greek masters 
whose training gave him an inkling of the Byzantine principles. His art 
certainly lacked the deeply ingrained tact of the Greeks of Byzantium. His 
attitude appears as a mixture of boldness and helplessness, of ingenuity and 
incompetence. The latter is also apparent when he adds little touches of his 
own, as with the awkwardly placed trees and birds on the west wall of the 
northern transept. Compared with the lavishness of pattern and ornamental 
inscriptions in the mosaics of the central square, his share of the decoration 
seems poor and bald. He used decorative patterns very sparingly and his forms 
are thin and sober. | 

The decorative system of the nave and the aisles shows nothing of this 
makeshift character. The elaborate wealth of the honeycombed wooden roof 
set a standard of ornateness which seems to have been willingly followed by the 
mosaicists. Rich decoration reappears, although with motifs different from 
those of the central square. The scenes on the walls of the nave are arranged 
in the orthodox manner. Those of the upper tier have larger figures than those 
of the lower, following in this the Byzantine rule of staggered height. The com- 
positions of the lower tier are cut out, as it were, from rectangular compositions 
with the figures in the centre given at full length while those at the edges are cut 
off by the rising arches. The horizontal divisions between the two tiers are more 
strongly marked than the vertical divisions between the single pictures, a 
practice which is in keeping with the Byzantine tradition. The designer of the 
mosaics of the nave did not adopt the chequerboard system of the southern 
transept where vertical and horizontal frames are identical. 

In all this the formal system of the decoration of the nave is much nearer 
to the Greek canon than is the case with the additional mosaics of the transepts. 
The mosaics of the nave show none of the blunders which occur in the transepts, 
nor do they exhibit any definitely Western features in the arrangement. This 
is the more remarkable as the theological programme of the nave and the aisles 
was certainly conceived under South Italian influence. Its arrangement from 
the formal point of view seems, however, to have been the work not of a Sicilian 
or an Italian but of a Greek designer who may have been called from Con- 
stantinople after the conclusion of the peace of 1158. 

The attempt to weld together the Greek and the Latin programmes was, 
on the whole, so successful that the decoration of the Palatina became the proto- 
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bec of probably more than one later decoration. ‘The tentative solution 
achieved in the Palatina cleared the way towards establishing a definitely 
Sicilian programme. 


THE COMBINED PROGRAMME IN SICILY 


The decorators of Monreale inherited the solution which the planners of 
the Palatina had tentatively reached, in creating an iconographic system which 
did justice both to the centralised and to the longitudinal sections of the building. 
Monreale (Pl. 59) is not only a fuller but also a more consistent version of the 
Palatina programme. The absence of a cupola turned out to be a great advan- 
tage: the main sanctuary, that is, the main apse with its presbytery, could assume 
the role of the cupola without the awkward reduplication which resulted in the 
Palatina from the fact that both cupola and apse had to receive, in the final 
version, the same programme—the Pantocrator; the one as the centre of the 
centralised programme, the other as the terminus of the longitudinal pro- 
gramme. At Monreale there is only one ideological centre in the whole decor- 
ation; namely the main apse. All the other parts are subordinated to it, even 
the side chapels which display. images and scenes from the lives of SS. Peter and 
Paul. The middle part of the church, including the transepts, which contain 
together with the aisles a large Christological cycle, refers to the idea of Christ 
the Redeemer, and the nave with the scenes from the Old ‘Testament is linked 
with the Pantocrator as the Creator and the All-Ruler. In this way, all the 
different chapters of the’ iconographic programme have their common centre 
in the great image of the apse, which is also from the optical and formal point 
of view the dominating centre, led up to and surrounded by the multiple frame- 
work of the successive arches. Apart from the ideological and formal connection 
there is also a historical and narrative thread which connects the different 
chapters and leads to the image of the Pantocrator. It guides the beholder 
from the entrance to the apse, from the Creation of the World and the history 
of the Old Testament to the story of the Redemption in the Life of Christ, and 
finally to the apocalyptic fulfilment. Everything is subordinated to this narrative 
trend which develops along the main axis of the building. It is only this axis 
that counts at Monreale, and it was established from the very beginning of the 
decoration, not after some initial experimenting as in the Palatina. 

But the Palatina was nevertheless the prototype of the decoration of Mon- 
reale. Christ in the main apse, SS. Peter and Paul in the side apses, the Christ- 
ological cycle in the middle part, especially in the transepts, and the Old Testa- 
ment in the nave, these are the main features common to both churches. They 
alone would remove any doubt about the existence of a connection between the 
two decorations, and smaller traits like the adoring Angels on the arch between 
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the nave and the central square, the repertory of the Old Testament and 
Apostles’ cycles and the lists of Saints, common to both churches, offer ample 
confirmation. 

The priority of the Palatina decoration is too firmly established to admit 
of the hypothesis that the more logically arranged and more fully realised plan of 
Monreale was the original and the plan of the Palatina a garbled copy. The 
development leads undoubtedly from the Palatina to Monreale, and the fact 
that the planners of Monreale were able to build up a flawless programme on 
the basis of the tentative and incomplete plan of the Palatina should be sufficient 
reason for reconsidering the verdict that Monreale belongs to an epoch of decay 
in Sicilian art. Had the decorators of Monreale been epigoni of “the golden age 
of Norman art” they could hardly have improved on their model as they actually 
did. This improvement was partly made possible by the ampler framework of 
the architecture which permitted the full development of cycles that had to 
remain torsi in the earlier decorations, most conspicuously in the case of the 
Christological cycle, and which enabled the planners to include a new complete 
cycle, that of the Miracles of Christ in the aisles. The scenes from the acts of 
SS. Peter and Paul, which had had their place in the aisles in the programme 
of the Palatina, were moved to the side chapels where they appear in closer 
connection with the headpieces of the cycle, the images of SS. Peter and Paul. 
But in large part these improvements were also due to the fact that the decor- 
ation was planned as a whole and not piecemeal as in the Palatina and that the 
execution was carried out in one effort. 

T'he decorators of Monreale did not follow the prototype of the Palatina 
slavishly. For the decorative system of the apse, for instance, they found a better 
model in Cefalü. Even this fuller version they did not just copy; they rearranged 
and enriched it. The twelve Apostles were shifted to the top tier of the cylindrical 
wall, in one row on both sides of the Virgin. The bottom tier was filled with a 
series of Saints, an addition which may have been suggested by the apse of the 
Palatina, and which obscured, to a certain extent, the association with the 
Ascension theme. The accent lies now more than ever on the apocalyptic and 
ecclesiastical idea of the Pantocrator. The apse decoration is now an allegory 
of the Celestial and the Terrestrial Church; the more so as the Virgin is not 
represented in the posture of the Orans, as in the Ascension scheme, but in the 
type of the Panachrantos, the Immaculate, enthroned with the Child in her 
lap. This change is due, to a certain extent, to the fact that the church was 
dedicated to the Virgin; but there may also have existed a certain formal 
influence from South Italian apse programmes. We find in Southern Italy, for 
instance at Foro Claudio near Sessa and in Santa Maria Maggiore near Sant 
Elia?4, apses painted in fresco but indicating by their style that they reproduce 
lost monuments in mosaic, which show in the conch the enthroned Virgin with 
the Child, flanked by two Angels, and below, the Twelve Apostles. The Virgin 
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adds in this way to the otherwise apocalyptic and ecclesiastical content of the 
apse a new thought, the motif of the Incarnation. Accordingly, we see Christ 
in three aspects: as the Emmanuel, the expected Messiah of the Prophets on 
the arch of the conch; as the Child in His Mother's lap; and as the Ruler of All 
im the conch of the apse. These three aspects of Christ are mirrored in the 
inscriptions of the scrolls in the hands of the Prophets round the conch and on 
the presbytery walls. These latter figures are outside the apse proper, but belong, 
with regard to the programme, to the enlarged “cupola scheme”, just as at 
Cefalú where they occupied the same places. 

How closely the decorators of Monreale followed the model of Cefalù is 
shown by the very curious way in which they sought to define the limits of the 
enlarged apse which comprises also the rectangular bay preceding the niche. 
They placed on the faces of the apse frame two Stylite saints, a feature which is 


unique, since the place of the Stylites was always in the western parts of the 


church. From the theological point of view, these figures are puzzling, since 
they have nothing to do with the programmes of the apse or the presbytery. A 
glance at Cefalü, however, explains the motif. The Stylites owe the unpre- 
cedented distinction of their place in the sanctuary to purely formal reasons, 
namely to the motif of the columns. The designer of the Monreale apse seems to 
have been so much impressed by the framing of the apse of Cefalú with plastic 
columns covered with mosaic, that he decided on using a similar effect. But 
having no plastic columns to frame the apse, he had to invent an iconographic 
motif which permitted the introduction of painted columns in mosaic. ‘The 


; representation of the two Stylites provided this possibility. It is nothing but a 


thin excuse for the introduction of the columns. That this explanation is correct 
is proved beyond doubt by the colours of these mosaic columns, namely red on 
the left side and green on the right, the exact colour scheme of the plastic 


columns of Cefalù. This procedure characterises the designer of the Monreale 


apse, to whom a formal motif was more important than iconographic con- 
sistency, as a formalist and an eclectic who searched the monuments of the past 
for suggestions which might be used with profit. But he did it in an intelligent 
and skilful way, hiding the plagiarism behind an iconographic pretext. In this 
way the embarrassment of an earlier designer furnished to one of his successors 
a formal motif which enabled him to mark in an ingenious way the limits of the 
enlarged apse, with all the wall space he needed to place a whole new series of 
Saints within the compass of the apse, and with the vault in which he could 
place the Hetoimasia with the adoring Angels. This latter motif, which had 
lost its representational character in the course of the twelfth century (as an 
allegory of the Pentecost)?5, occupies at Monreale the same place as in the 
Palatina or in mid-Byzantine churches. But by its inclusion in the enlarged 
apse it is brought into a, more intimate connection with the apse programme 
proper, a connection which serves to stress the liturgical tenor of the whole?^. 
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Thus a fusion of different ideas was brought about by welding parts or eS 
viated programmes taken over from earlier ensembles into a new compouna 
97 
SE framing motifs and the architectural articulations inside this enlarged 
apse are skilfully used for both establishing connections and psc 
caesurae. The ornamented bands which divide the vault of the inner presbytery 
into horizontal strips indicate that the arrangement of the Angels in - Ge 
is not to be taken literally, as an “above” and “below”, but as a device adopte 
for getting eight figures which ought to have been arranged in one O 
row, into the limited space of the vault. The Emmanuel?? and the Prop d d 
who accompany Christ in the medallions round the conch (Pl. 61) are d 
framed and set apart from the rest in order to indicate that they form a sa Es e 
programme of their own, subordinated to the central theme of the giereg e 
The postures of the Prophets in these medallions, who all turn tage 2 e 
centre and slightly upward, establish a spatial connection with bot : the Sg 
manuel and the Pantocrator. Even the arrangement of the scrolls conforms p 
rhythm which contains elements of a spatial feeling derived from cupola 
e sg eo in the conch is also conceived according to the rules of 
Byzantine spatial aesthetics: the ample gesture really embraces lr open s 
circle of the apse, much more fully than at Cefalu. There, the half figure sE 
not fill the conch completely; it was copied almost unchanged from a — a 
medallion, whereas at Monreale it is broadened to fill its new frame. Ina ee 
those parts of the figure which are affected by foreshortening are also ipe = 
in order to counteract the perspective effect100, One detail alone, pa orm : 
the right hand with the blessing gesture, shows how much more € ex : e 
arrangement of the Monreale figure is than that at Cefalù; how muc etter 
it is adapted to the frame, the o of which it follows, and how much more 
‘bly it expresses the spatial situation. 
ue Greek character of the arrangement is brought out most eeh 
by the manner in which the designer has dealt with the vertical pan an ; 
corners of the enlarged apse (Pl. 59). These angles and corners were apt to = 
the continuity of the series of Apostles on both sides of the Virgin. T S D 
enough space for this series on the cylindrical wall of the apse, and it ha wi 
continued on the adjacent parts of the presbytery walls. The problem was = 
arranging of this series on the angular walls without breaking the KOET 
of the row. The Aposiles are not all represented in strict frontality as are t e 
Saints below; they are arranged so as to surround the main figures in the et e, 
the Pantocrator and the Virgin. The Angels, St. Peter and St. Paul, who Pi 
placed in the depth of the apse, confronting the beholder, turn slightly towards 
the Virgin. The next pair, S5. Mark and Luke, whose figures appear as turning 


towards the Virgin owing to the curve of the wall itself, are represented in full ` 
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face, any further stressing of the direction by their attitudes being unnecessary. 

The most revealing figures, however, are those of 55. John and Matthew, who 
come to stand on the orthogonal faces of the apse frame (Pl. 64). Had these 
figures too been represented in frontal postures, they would have had no connec- 
tion with the rest of the Apostles; the spatial unity of the arrangement with all the 
Apostles turning towards the centre would have been disrupted. They were, 
therefore, given attitudes approaching, as nearly as was possible in Byzantine 
hieratic art, the profile101, This attitude makes the figures turn towards the 
centre of the semicircle as far as the physical space of the lay-out 1s concerned. 
The rest of the figures on the two side walls (north and south) are again rendered 
en face. The two profile figures, Matthew and John, show that the Byzantine 
artists of Monreale reckoned, even at so late an epoch, with the position of the 
figures in physical space. The rendering is the result of the projection of a spatial 
layout, a semicircle, on angularly broken surfaces. ‘The situation of these surfaces 
in space determined the mode of projection: a “profile” figure on a “frontal” 
wall was understood to have the same position in physical space as a “frontal” 
figure on a “profile” wall. The projected attitude corrected the position of the 
picture surface in space and vice versa. Thus all the Apostles are really turning 
towards the Virgin. ‘That this interpretation is correct can be seen by the 
arrangements of the Saints below. These figures belonged together only in pairs 
and not as parts of the continuous series in a spatially arranged scheme, and were 
for this reason all represented in strict frontality without regard to the situation 
of the picture surface. The frontal attitude of the Saints on the apse frame, 
Martin and Nicholas, contrasts sharply with the profile of SS. Matthew and ` 
John above; and the contrast is further underlined by the fact that these frontal 
figures are echoed on the pillars further west, with the figures of Januarius and 
Ursinus. The profile figures thus appear as exceptional and as attracting special 
attention. | | 

It would be difficult to credit a Western, Sicilian artist with an arrangement 
so subtle and clever. Only a Greek master can be expected to have been con- 
versant at all with the Byzantine system of spatial aesthetics. ‘The designer 
borrowed, it is true, from Cefalü. But he improved on his model and interpreted 
it in the true Greek tradition. The reinterpretation of the columns as Stylites; 
the adjustment of the figure of the Pantocrator to the given spatial receptacle 
of the conch; and the arrangement of the Apostles in an ideal semicircle are 
signs of a very sure, if manneristic feeling for decorative form, so sure, indeed, 
that it enabled the designer to cope with the Western parts of the theological 
programme and give it a shape which is thoroughly Greek. 

The same is true of the side apses and their antechapels (Pls. 77-83). The 
suggestion that these parts of the church should be dedicated to SS. Peter and 
Paul came from the Palatina, and, perhaps, from Cefalü. The designer of the 
Monreale programme changed the sides as against the Palatina, placing St. Paul 
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in the northern and St. Peter in the southern apse. The reason for this change 
seems to have been the designer’s regard for the logical development of the narra- 
tive scenes which, in the left chapel, comprises only scenes with St. Paul alone (the 
story of his conversion) whereas in the right chapel the life of St. Peter comprises 
also scenes with incidents from the Roman deeds of both Apostles. It was thus 
only logical to place the story of St. Paul first, in the left chapel, and that of St. 
Peter (and St. Paul) second, in the right. The same idea seems to have dictated 
the arrangement of the single scenes within the two cycles. “The sequence runs 
round the top storey of the compartments and is continued on the outer walls, 
from left to right and from top to bottom, with the two Martyria placed outside, 
above the entrance, as title-pages. This latter is a feature which recalls the 
hieratic principle of Byzantine iconography. Another Byzantine trait in the 
programme of the side chapels is the decoration of the vaults. The medallions 
of Christ in the type of the Pantocrator in the northern chapel and of the Em- 
manuel in the southern, both attended by four Cherubim in the corners, belong 
to the Byzantine canon for the decoration of the prothesis and the diaconicon 
respectively, and represent a line of thought which has no connection with the 
main theme of St. Paul and St. Peter. The same applies to the Doctors of the 
Church whose images frame the side apses (Pl. 84): they follow the suggestion of 
_ the Palatina and Cefalù programmes, where the great theologians were arranged 
to the left and right of the main presbytery. The scheme can be traced back 
as far as the ninth century (St. Sophia at Constantinople) and was in constant 
use throughout the mid-Byzantine period 103. The choice of the Saints in Mon- 
reale, however, is characteristic of the late stage and betrays the influence of 
Latin thought: two Greek and two Latin Fathers are represented in the left 
side chapel, the prothesis*03, whereas the diaconicon shows four purely Western 
Saints who may be called dynastic Saints of the Hautevilles. 

The formal arrangement of the decoration in the side chapels again betrays 
the Greek training of the designer: the figures in the conchs are not half-figures 
but full figures, enthroned, following the usual type of apse decorations in 
Byzantium with the enthroned Virgin in the conch. The string of medallions 
at the bottom of the two conchs is also a Byzantine motif. But the clearest sign 
of the Greek principles underlying the arrangement is the staggering in size of 
the figures from bottom to top. This fundamental principle is observed through- 
out the entire decoration of the side chapels, in the figures of the apse frame as 
well as in the narrative scenes of the walls. The only Sicilian details here (and 
elsewhere) are the decorative trees, an heritage of the Palatina tradition. 

The main subject of the middle part of the church—the central square, the 
transepts and the aisles—is the Life of Christ (Pls. 65—75a, 85-91). It is arranged 
in a narrative sequence of scenes and the principal value of the single scenes is 
that of links in a continuous chain. The narrative is to be read from left to right 
and from top to bottom. The emplacement of a picture in the vertical lay-out— 
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higher up or lower down—has nothing to do with its importance; it is defined 
solely by its place in the narrative sequence. Hierarchical considerations do not 
come in at all. The two scenes of the Ascension and the Pentecost, for instance, 
being the last incidents of the story told in the Christological cycle, are the last 
two pictures in the bottom tier ofthe northern transept, instead of being set apart 
and given a place of prominence, as in the Palatina. But the absence of the 
hierarchical principle in the arrangement of the pictures must not be taken to 
mean that the system is thorcughly Western and far .emoved from any Byzantine 
influence. Similar arrangements can be found in Byzantine wall paintings of 
the twelfth century, and the arrangement of the cycle at Monreale contains a 
few traits which show that Byzantine principles played a considerable part. 
One of these traits is the general division of the story of Christ into four main 
parts: His Youth, up to the beginning of His public Ministry, in the central 
square; His Life and Teaching to the Judgment of Pilate in the southern tran- 
sept; His Miracles in the two aisles; and His Passion and Resurrection in the 
northern transept. The miracles of Christ are, in this way, set apart from the 
main body of the narrative. They do not fit, with regard to the trend of this 
narrative, between the southern and the northern transepts, between the Judg- 
ment of Pilate and the Preparation of the Cross. They are conceived as a sub- 
sidiary cycle, subdivided into two parts, the miracles wrought in Judea and those 
in Galilee. Thus the historical sequence has been broken in favour of an arrange- 
ment which was purely Byzantine!°4, evolved during the Iconoclastic Con- 
troversy and in use as late as the fourteenth century. The detachment of the 
miracles alone would suffice to prove the Byzantine character of the whole. 

But there are other features which point in the same direction. One of 
these indications is contained in the inscriptions which accompany the scenes 
of the Christological cycle. All these inscriptions are in Latin, it is true; they 
might thus be taken rather as proof of the Western character of the icono- 
graphic system. Most of them are even couched in a purely Western form, either 
giving a short narrative account of the scenes, in the present or in the past 
tense195, or introducing one of the persons speaking*0S, Two further forms of 
inscription, the one opening with the naively demonstrative “hic”—very 
frequent in the Old Testament scenes and in the pictures from the Acts—the 
other in Leonine hexameters—exclusively in the legendary scenes of the west 
wall—are never used in the Christological cycle. But there are other forms of 
inscription used in the latter, side by side with the “historical”? inscriptions, 
which are entirely different in form and do not conform to the broadly narrative 
character of the whole. They are simple headings given in the form of nouns, 
and they are applied to the following fifteen scenes only: Annunciatio Sanctae 
Mariae, Nativitas lesu Christi, Presentatio Christi in Templo, Baptismus 
Christi, Transfiguratio Domini, Resuscitatio Lazari, Ramos Palmarum (the 
Entry into Jerusalem), Cena Domini, Mandatum (the Washing of the Feet), 
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Traditio Domini, Crucifixio Iesu Christi, Descensio Corporis lesu Christi, 
Resurrectio Christi, Ascensus Domini, Pentecosten. It is obvious from this list 
that the scenes with the simple headings (instead of the narrative or “speaking” 
inscriptions), correspond to the feasts of Christ according to the Greek canon. 
Their number, fifteen, exactly fits the stage which the evolution of the Byzantine 
festival cycle had reached by the end of the twelfth century!9?. In Greek 
churches, the pictures of the festival cycle were headed by similar simple 
“titles”; and the headings of the fifteen scenes of Monreale can, in fact, be taken 
as translations and adaptations of Greek headings. In this way the fifteen scenes 
betray their origin in the Byzantine festival cycle in spite of the fact that they 
are intermingled with purely narrative pictures and have thus become links in 
a narrative sequence. y 

Another indication of Byzantine influence can be seen in the liturgical 
grouping together of scenes which were commemorated on the same day, as, for 
instance, the Nativity and Candlemas, both originally related to February 2nd; 
and, in another group, the Adoration of the Magi, the Miracle of Cana and the 
Baptism, all three commemorated by the Eastern Church on January 6th*08, 
The influence of the Easter liturgy can be traced in the arrangement of the 
Passion and the Resurrection cycle. These liturgical groupings are never found 
in purely Occidental programmes. 

Even more characteristic of Byzantine centralised programmes are certain 
iconographic traits of the decoration of the central square, like the Saints on 
the pillars, the Forefathers of Christ on the four arches10% the Warrior Saints 
on the gabled wall facing west, and, finally, the two Prophets on the wall facing 
east. All these figures can be found in Byzantine churches in exactly the same 
places, and one of the two Prophets, Isaiah, holds a scroll with an inscription 
(Spiritus Domini super me propter quod, etc., Is. xi, 1 ), which recurs in the same 
spot, under the central cupola, in the decorations of churches at Mount Athos110. 

All these motifs show that the Byzantine centralised programmes were 
well known to the designer of Monreale, and that Byzantine principles of 
arrangement were at the back of his mind even when he was faced with the 
task of arranging a narrative cycle of pictures. It is also quite in keeping with 
the principles of twelfth-century church decoration at Byzantium that none of 
the numerous Gospel scenes can be seen from the western end of the nave, 
except for the two figures of the Annunciation on the triumphal arch; and these 
two figures do not really belong to the narrative cycle—the Annunciation being 
given once more in its proper place in the narrative sequence. The same arrange- 
ment can be observed in mid-Byzantine decorations with a fairly full Christ- 
ological cycle, for instance at Kiev and Bethlehem. The view from west to east 
is not disturbed by scenic compositions which would call for a more near- 
sighted view and would clash with the monumental decoration leading up to 
the huge figure of the apse. ' 
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The programme of the nave (Pls. 93-111) is a fuller version of the decoration 
of the Palatina nave. Apart from the more complete cycle of the Old Testament 
scenes, which, however, begin and end on both walls with the same pictures as 
in the Palatina, there are other additions and changes. Instead of the rather 
haphazard collection of Saints in the medallions of the Palatina arcades we find 
at Monreale a homogeneous group of images, portraying the Martyrs of Sebaste, 
one of the staple motifs of mid-Byzantine iconography!!!. In Italy it is only 
to be found in the Greek crypts of the South. The medallions of Angels-which 
form the upper borders of the main walls are another Byzantine feature: Angels 
play an important part in the decoration of the walls of the church of Bethle- 
hem**2, and the formal idea of using strings of medallions for the filling of the 
top borders is quite common in Byzantine church painting*13, Another medal- 
lion has found its place in the centre of the eastern pediment of the nave above 
the two worshipping Angels copied from the Palatina. It contains a half figure 
of the Divine Wisdom (Sapientia Dei) the Greek motif of St. Sophia. 

More important than these small changes and additions is the difference 
in the treatment of the we-t wall in the Palatina and at Monreale. The subject 
represented in the Palatina had no connection with the subject matter of the 
mosaics on the side walls: as in Western basilicas the west wall is treated as an 
independent unit, showing a representation of eschatological and ecclesiastical 
character, the Pantocrator enthroned between SS. Peter and Paul. At Mon- 
reale, on the other hand, the west wall is fitted into the context of the Old 
Testament story of the side walls. The story goes round the three walls without 
break. The nave has thus the character of a self-sufficient unit, of an entrance 
hall, as it were, containing in its adornment the introduction to the main theme 


which is developed in the central part of the church. 


Ihe three legendary scenes represented on the west wall do not interrupt 
the flow of the narrative. They are placed, in accordance with Byzantine 
principles, as far west as possible. The Madonna above the entrance serves as 
the heading of the Marian cycle which filled the entrance hall in accordance 
with Byzantine tradition. 

The decoration of the Monreale nave follows, in the formal arrangement as 


well as in the iconographical programme, the model of the Palatine chapel. 


But the model was improved upon and newly interpreted by a designer who was 
more sure of himself and whose art was more firmly based on the Byzantine 
decorative tradition than was that of the Palatina. He achieved a symmetrical 


correspondence of the two long walls by opposing similar compositions to each | 


other, not only on the walls of the nave but also on the walls of the aisles. He 
clearly stressed the beginning and end of the two series and succeeded in estab- 
lishing a continuous rhythm which leads the eye of the beholder from east to 
west. He regrouped the rectangular compositions of his model-books so that 
they fitted into the spandrels of the arcades. He enriched the framing decoration 
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and refrained from breaking the flow of the narrative by the insertion of medal- 
lions above the arches, and of standing figures in the lower segments. He was 
more intent on the homogeneous character of the whole. | 

All this not only proves that the designer of the Monreale decoration was 
the better artist of the two, it also goes to show that he was nearer to the Greek 
sources of decorative art than his predecessor in the Palatina. There is even a 
certain slickness in his versatility which contrasts strongly with the struggling 
and embarrassed attitude of the Palatina designers towards similar problems. 
Itis this contrast which brings out quite clearly the Greek character of Monreale. 

To sum up: the theological programme of the decoration of Monreale was 
undoubtedly framed by the Sicilian patrons of the work, who in some cases, 
as with the Saints of the apse, must have provided very detailed prescriptions. 
These patrons, that is, the king, Matthew of Ajello and, probably, the Benedictine 
monks from La Cava, took the decoration of the Palatina for their chief model, 
enlarging this system with ideas familiar to them from Southern Italian monu- 
ments. But the Greek designers (or designer) who had to give form to these 
ideas interpreted them in their own way. They used as much as they could of 
the prototype of the Palatina, but they did not use it exclusively. Cefalù also 
gave them valuable help, and their chief guiding principles were those of mia- 
Byzantine church decoration. The designers of Monreale knew Byzantine 
decorations apart from those in Sicily. The influence of Byzantine ideas can be 
seen in the apse, in the central square with its reminiscences of Byzantine 
centrelised systems, in the distribution of the Saints, in the treatment of the 
walls as homogeneous units, and, above all, in the application of the optical and 
formal practices of Byzantine monumental decoration throughout the whole 
church. 

Monreale has often been interpreted as a monument in which the Byzantine 
current brought to Sicily by Roger II appears to be thoroughly westernised. 
Actually, however, Monreale is more Greek in character than its forerunner and 
model, the Palatina, and more Greek in some respects than any of the earlier 
Sicilian decorations. The Greek masters of Cefalù, the Palatina and the Martor- 
ana, who were trained in the stricter Byzantine system of the first half of the 
twelfth century, were very much at a loss when they had to deal with an un- 
congenial architecture and with foreign theological concepts. Their number 
was filled up with Sicilian workmen whose participation in the work did not 
lessen the difficulties. None of these difficulties can be found at Monreale. A 
new Greek workshop, trained in the more versatile art of the late twelfth century, 
was called upon to decorate a building which offered ample wall spaces and 
did not contain the embarrassing Saracenic features of the earlier Sicilian 
churches. The masters could make use of an iconographic tradition which they 
Co d improve, elaborate and interpret in their own way. The stage of 
experimenting and groping, of partial solutions and of the emerging of new 
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thoughts, had passed; and the munificence of William II enabled the masters 
to create without material hindrance. They were driven to hurry, it is true, 
but this affected only the execution of some parts and not the lay-out of the 
whole. In this way, Monreale represents the crowning monument of the 
Sicilian tradition; but at the same time, it was a monument of Byzantine de- 
corative art, as it existed at the end of the twelfth century. 


NOTES 


1 There were, perhaps, two narthexes. 

2 C. H. Haskins, The Normans in European History, London, 1916, p. 226. 

3 The following is a very condensed version of parts of a book on mid-Byzantine 
church decoration in which 1 have attempted to sketch the theological and formal 
principles underlying the macroscopic style of Byzantine monumental painting. | 

4 Spass Nereditsy near Novgorod offers a good example. The arrangement of the 
programme is set out in the plans which accompany the book by N. Sychev and V. K. 
Myasoyedov, Freski Spasa Nereditzy, Leningrad, 1925. 

5 For longitudinal church decorations at Constantinople see Clavijo, Embassy to 
Tamerlane, Broadway Travellers, London, 1928, p. 64: Atrium of the Peribleptos Church, 
p. 68: Studios Basilica; p. 79: Church of the Blachernae Monastery; p. 83: Church of the 
Hodegetria. The material is too scanty to reconstruct the programmes of these churches. 

6 S. Berger, Die Darstellung des thronenden Christus in der Romanischen Kunst, Reutlingen, 
1926. , | 

7 Hosios David, see Byzantion, VII, 1932, 339ff., 383ff., with Bibliography. 

3 G. de Jerphanion, Les Eglises rupestres de Cappadoce, Paris, 1925: Quaranleq, Elmale, 
and Chareqle Klisse, Taghar, etc.; G. Millet and D. Talbot Rice, Byzantine Painting at 
Trebizond, London, 19936, Pl. LIV: Kurt Boghan. | 

2 Ani, Cathedral: O. M. Dalton, East Christian Art, Oxford, 1925, p. 252. 

19 Jerphanion, op. cit., Pl. 167: northern apse of Taghar. 

11 Millet-Rice, op. cit., Pl. XXXIII: St. Savas, lower, western chapel, main apse. 
Next to the bust of Christ are the half-figures of John the Evangelist and John the Baptist, 
thus forming a sort of Deesis, similar to the Cappadocian type of apse decoration. 

12 G, Lampakis, Mémoire sur les Antiquités Chrétiennes de la Grèce, Athènes, 1902, fig. 150: 
Megara, Chapel of the Saviour. Similar half-figures of Christ in the apses of the Prothesis 
of the Katopanaghia at Arta, of the Diakonikon of the Metropolis at Mistra, etc. 

13 Clavijo, Embassy, op. cit., p. 67: Atrium of the Peribleptos church at Constantinople. 

14 (3. Millet, “Les monuments de Mistrà". Mon. de l'art Byzantin, No. 2, Paris, 1910, 
Pl. 83. Further examples, Trebizond, Theoskepastos (Millet-Rice, op. cit., Pl. XVIII.) 

15 Examples in Cappadocia: Toqale, New Church (Jerphanion, of. cit., Pl. 83) etc., in 
Mistra: Pantanassa (G. Millet, Mistrà, op. cit., Pl. 40/1), etc. 

16 An early example, from the end of the eleventh century, is the fresco decoration 
of St. Angelo in Formis, especially the Crucifixion. See the Plate accompanying F. X. 
Kraus, “Die Wandgemálde von St. Angelo in Formis", Jahrbuch der kgl. Preussischen 
Kunstsammlungen, vol. 14, or R. van Marle, The Development of the Italian Schools of 
Painting, The Hague, 1923, vol. I, fig. 65. 

17 The bibliography on this much discussed monument (prior to 1910) in O. M. Dal- 
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ton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, Oxford, 1911, p. 316, n. 2. The most important studies 
are F. X. Kraus, op. cit.; E. Dobbert, “Zur Byzantinischen Frage", Ibid., vol. 15, 
p. 125ff.; E. Bertaux, L'art dans l'Italie Méridionale, Paris, 1904, p. 250ff.; P. Parente, “La 
Basilica di St. Angelo in Formis", Rivista di Storia ed Arte, Florence, 1912; V. Bindi, 
“Sant” Angelo in Formis presso Capua ed i suoi illustratori”, Rassegna d'Árte antica e 
moderna, IV. fasc., 1/2, 1917; G. de Jerphanion, “Le cycle iconographique de St. Angelo 
in Formis”, Byzantion, I, 1924, and La Voix des Monuments, 1, p. 26off. 

18 Bertaux, op. cit., pp. 287, 298, Pl. XIV; Idem, Rassegna Abruzzese, III, 1899. 

1? Van Marle, Development, op. cit., I, p. 199. 

20 Bertaux, Lat, op. cit., p. 297. 

21 Op. cit., pp. 291, 299. 

22 p. Toesca, Gli affreschi della Cattedrale di Anagni, Le Gallerie Nazionali Italiane, V., 
Roma, 1902. à 

?3 San Pellegrino has only a New Testament cycle, San Tommaso only an Old 
Testament series; the Old Testament cycle of St. Angelo is placed in the aisles. 

24 J. Garber, Wirkungen der frühchristlichen Gemáldezyklen der alten Peters und Paulsbasi- 
liken in Rom, Berlin-Wien, 1918. At the same time appeared J. Wilpert’s standard work, 
Die Römischen Mosaiken und Malereien, 4 vols., Freiburg i. Br., 1916, which deals with the 
two cycles on pp. 376ff. and 548ff. of the text volumes. | 

25 The different stylistic characters of the Early Christian and the Cavallinesque 
paintings can be seen even through the dim medium of the Barberini copies of 1634. 


One scene, the Slaying of the Firstborn of the Egyptians, was preserved in both versions 
(Garber, figs. 22, 16). 


26 Which Garber dates in both St. Paul and St. Peter to the fifth century (Leo I). 


Wilpert ascribes them to the fourth century (Liberius), but draws attention to the restor- 
ing of the decoration of St. Peter's under Formosus (891—896) and in the twelfth century; 
and to the restoration of St. Paul's at the beginning of the thirteenth. The original 
frescoes of St. Paul's may really have hailed from the middle of the fifth century: Compare, 
for example, the draperies in Garber, pls. 18-21, with those of the Apostles in the cupola 
of Bishop Neon’s Baptistery at Ravenna. 

27 V. de Griineisen, Ste. Marie Antique, Rome, 1911. The later bibliography is 
summed up by M. Avery, “The Alexandrian Style of Sta. Maria Antiqua”, Art Bulletin, 
1925, P. 131ff., and E. Kitzinger, Römische Malerei vom Beginn des 7. bis zur Mitte des 8. 
Jahrhunderts, Diss., Munich, s. d. For the Old Testament cycle see Garber, of. cit., p. 28 
and Wilpert, op. cit., p. 703 and Pl. 192ff. 

?* Bibliography in Van Marle, of. cit., I, p. 185, n. 1; Garber, of. cit., p. 30. 

29 Van Marle, of. cit., p. 423, with bibliography; Garber, op. cit., p. 43; E. Wüscher- 
Becchi, Sopra un ciclo di affreschi del Vetero e Nuovo Testamento nella Badia di S. Pietro presso 
Ferentillo, Diss. della Pontif. Accad. Romana di Archeologia, Ser. II, t. IX, p. 197ff. 

39 Garber, of. cit., p. 44; A. Aubert, Die malerische Dekoration der St. Franziskus Kirche in 
Assisi, Leipzig, 1904; J. Mather, The Isaak Master, Princeton, 1932; A. Nicholson, Cimabue, 
Princeton, 1932, with bibliography. 

31 M. Salmi, “I mosaici del Bel San Giovanni e la pittura del secolo XIII a Firenze”, 
Dedalo, 1931, p. 543ff., with bibliography; Garber, op. cit., p. 46. 

3? F, Hermanin, “Gli affreschi di Pietro Cavallini a Sta. Cecilia in Trastevere", 
Gallerie. Nazionali Italiane, 1902, p. 61ff.; Van Marle, of. cit., 518, with bibliography; 
Garber, of. cit., p. 48. 

33 P. Styger, “La decorazione a fresco del XII secolo della Chiesa di San Giovanni 
ante portam Latinam””, Studi Romani, Rivista di Archeologia e Storia, 11, Roma, 1914, 
pp. 260-328; Wilpert, op. cit., Pls. 259-55. 
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34 See below. Not even the Old Testament cycle shows a close relationship with the 
cycle of St. Paul’s; the other characteristics of the Roman programmes (New Testament, 
Christ in the Apse, Prophets, etc.), are absent. i AE : 

35 E, Bertaux, L'art, op. cit., does in fact imply the solution which is put forward in 

he following pages. P P Aal 
x 36 The ue E are: Leonis Marsicani (seu Ostiensis) Chronicon Monasterii Cassinensis, 
ed. Migne, Patrologia Latina, tom. CLX XIII, col. 555ff., and Pertz, Mon. Germ. Hist., 
vol. VII, p. 711ff.; Leonis Marsicani Narratio de consecratione et dedicatione ecclesiae Cassinensis, 
ed. Migne, of. cit., col. 997ff.; Continuatio, Libri tres Auctore Petro Diacono, ed. Pertz, op. cu. 
p. 727ff. Further details are furnished by Aimé (Amatus of Monte Cassino), Ystoire de li 
Normant, ed. Champollion-Figeac, Paris, 1835, p. 105, and Alfanus (of Salerno), De situ, 
constructione et renovatione Coenobii Cassinensis, Exc. H. W. Schultz and F. v. Quast, Denk- 
müler der Kunst des Mittelalters in Unteritalien, Dresden, 1860, vol. II, p Id The sources 
were studied and the history of the reconstruction of Desiderius was outlined by the 
following authors (who also give further Bibliography): E. Gattola, Historia Abbatiae 
Cassinensis, Venezia, 1733; Schultz und Quast, op. cit.; P. A. Caravita, I codici e le arti a Monte 
Cassino, Monte Cass., 1869—71; J. v. Schlosser, Quellenbuch zur Kunstgeschichte des abendlan- 
dischen Mittelalters, Wien, 1896; G. Clausse, Les origines Bénédictines, Paris, 1898; R. Pal- 
marocchi, L’Abbazia di Monte Cassino e la conquista Normanna, Roma, 1913; A. J. Rusconi, 
Monte Cassino, Bergamo, 1929; M. Inguanez, “Monte Cassino e l'Oriente nel Medio 
Evo”, Atti del 4. Congresso Nazionale di Studi Romani, I, 1938, p. 37711. See also below. 

37 E. Bertaux, passim; Caravita, op. cit., passim; O. Piscicelli-1aeggl, Le miniature net 
codici Cassinesi, Monte Cassino, 1887ff.; E. A. Lowe, The Beneventan Script, Oxford, 1914; 
G. Ladner, Die Italienische Malerei im 11. Jahrhundert, op. cit., p. 384. 

38 The monastery was severely damaged by an earthquake in 1349 and the ird 
tions of 1360, 1580 and of the eighteenth century obliterated almost all the medieva 
buildings, but a part of the original lay-out could still be traced before the final d 
in 1944. For the problems of theoretical reconstruction see H. M. Willard, A project for 
the graphic reconstruction of the Romanesque Abbey of Monte Cassino > with Cen 
by K. J. Conant. Speculum, X, 1935; p. 144f.; R. Krautheimer, San Nicola in Bari un 
die apulische Architektur des 12. Jahrhunderts", Wiener Jahrbuch für Kunstgeschichte, IX, 1934 
p. 16ff.; A. Schiavo, “Monte Cassino e Salerno," Atti del I Convegno Nazionale di Storia dell 
Architettura, Roma, 1939, p. 159ff.; E. Scaccia-Scarafoni, “L’Atrio della Chiesa di Monte 
Cassino", Boll. d'Arte, XXVI, July, 1932, p. 22ff. EUM C l 

39 Leonis Chronicon, op. cit., chap. 29, p. 718: “Legatos (Desiderius) interea Constanti- 
noplim ad locandos artifices destinat peritos utique in arte musiaria et quadrataria ex 
quibus videlicet alii apsidam et arcum atque vestibulum majoris Basilicae muswo comerent, alii 
vero totius ecclesiae pavimentum diversorum lapidum diversitate consternerent . . . dehinc 
supposito trabibus laqueari coloribus figurisque diversis mirabiliter insignito, parietes quoque 
omnes pulchra satis colorum omnium varietate depinxit." 

£0 ()5..ctl., p. 729. 

5105. ct. p. 724. 

1205. Gly p.725. 

43 Op. cit., p. 726. 

44 Ibid. 

45 Bertaux, op. cit., pp. 160, 185. l Es l 

46 Leo, op. cit., p. 719: “Vestibulum autem ecclesiae desuper quidem fecit musivo 
pulcherrimo cum superlimineis arcubus decorari . . . arcus etiam eiusdem vestibuli de 
foris musivo nichilominus vestiens, versus inibi Marci Poetae. aureis litteris scripsit. 
Reliquas vero tres partes, diversis tam Veteris quam Novi Testamenti historiis ab intus ac deforis 
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depingt praecipiens. .. ."— [he same subj i 
Beee jects were represented in the mosai hich 
adorned the atrium of tł i i EE 
Bac ol bd ii MES epos church at Constantinople; see above. 
18 As recorded by Leo, of. cit., p. 718: 
Ut duce te patria justis potiatur adepta 
ie x en Hinc EM pa hanc tibi condidit aulam. 
ved in a copy of the eighth century 1 d i insii 
RE Wilpert, EEN e a uj in the epigraphic collection of Einsiedeln, 
Quod duce te mundus surrexit in astra triumphans 
n ve Hanc EE victor tibi condidit aulam. 
inscription in the apse of Monte Cassino repeated an inscripti ius 
ITI (904—911) in the apse of the Lateran Basili ae EE EE 
SE EEN i ? ran Basilica. See Wilpert, op. cit., Text vol. II, p. 1199. 
51 Bertaux, op. cit., p. 187. 
52 Bertaux, op. cit., pp. 189/90: (Desiderius) " i d ; 
r des Basilique Romaine Se DUM A ae 
ertaux, op. cit., p. 189: ““Peut-étre est-ce Desiderius tout le premi 11 
? A , ae 17 em 
suggéra aux maitres étrangers l'idée de prendre dans les Maltes Boe tic l : 
SE E compositions". Similarly, of. cit., p. 250 y 
ichele Monacho, Sanctuarium C. DES | 
o iu ee | apuanum, p. 165, quoted by Bertaux, of. cit., p. 186. 
pP In 1066; See Leo, op. cit., p. Te | 
i: uisa. 7 pike p. 359 and DE. 114, after a Baroque drawing. 
, 0D. cit., p. 250; another grotto, the Grotta della Badia, foll i 
EE ; the ( , follows the apsidal 
deae PUR e main Church of Monte Cassino: Christ between the two SS. John, 
2816 67 Ca ini ; 
ena ampini, Vetera Monimenta, Roma, 1690/99, vol. II, Pl. LIV; Bertaux, 
59 Wil t À : ? z . 5 get 
SEN Dd , op. cit., Text, vol. IT, p. 1198ff.; E. Mercier, La Peinture Clunisienne, Macon, 
60 R. Pal i ) ; i : 
boe almarocchi, op. cit., passim, especially p. 162ff.; White, Monasticism, op. cit., 
61 [n some cases, as in that of the Abbe | 
: CS, | y of Sta. Maria Cancellarii (f 
Matthew of Ajello) it was expressly stipulated that the monastery should follow the "off. 
tiras cu SE EE Cassinensem Ecclesiam". White, op. cit., p. 160 
us still i i i E O r e 
1925, Pls. III, 1 T ereditsy, Russia. See Myasoyedov, Freski Spasa-Nereditsy, Leningrad, 
$3 E.g. Arta; St. Mark's at Venice, Baptistery; Kaisariani 
64 The same arrangement usuall tB lb ete tr bli 
Bibliography m Deus Sa MANO da rogue e.g. in the narthex of Nicea. See the 
S 16. ampakis, Mémoire sur les antiquités chrétiennes de la Grèce, Athènes, 1902, fig. 145, 
is may indeed have been the case. The kneelin t 
SE ER much of ““proskynesis latreutiké", of bodily ee ais TOME 
aes = ey oe ee the decoration. Subsequent restoration can certainly not be 
EE d : e x i us proportions of the Angels. The drawing of the early nineteenth 
Sn y ^ SE? ifalco (op. cit., Pl. XXIV) already shows the short-legged standin 
g E SS A 5 restoration could not have been carried out before that time j 
** Hosios „ūkas: south-western squinch, with the main figures arranged on the we 
wall; Toqale, New Church, west wall. 5 Cwest 
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NOTES 


68 See above. 

ss The form of these busts is at present impaired by the fact that the windows cut 
into them from below, an inept solution which, to judge from old photographs (Incorpora, 
Palermo; see Waern, of. cit., Pl. XVI) is due to a later enlargement of the windows. 

70 As, for instance, at Salonica (St. Sophia), Nicaea (Koimesis) , Hosios Lukas, Daphni, 
Mistra (Brontocheion). See G. Millet, Le Monastére de Daphni, Paris, 1899, P- 76. 

71 Haggai ii, 9. 

72 Preserved on the south wall only: Kyros, Joannes and Hermolaos; the figures on 
the north wall must have been Cosmas, Damian and Panteleimon. See above. 

73 St. Sophia, Serbian churches. In Russia (Nereditsy, Vladimir) the dedicatory 
images were placed in the western part of the naos. 


74 See above. 

75 Toqale, New Church (G. de Jerphanion, Les Eglises Rupestres de Cappadoce, Paris, 
1925, Pl. 63ff.) Mistra (Metropolis: G. Millet, Les monuments de Mistra, Paris, 1910, Pl. 83). 
A similar arrangement survived in late Athonite art, for instance in the lower part of the 
transepts in Dochiariu (G. Millet, Les Monuments du Mt. Athos, I, Paris, 1927, Pl. 216f.). 

76 G. de Jerphanion, La Voix des Monumenis, I, Paris, 1930, Pl. XL. 

77 This figure recurs in the fourteenth century, for instance at Chilandari (Mt. Athos) 
and in the recently acquired “Giottesque” panel of the National Gallery, London. 

78 The four Angels in the pendentives of the Pentecost cupola at St. Mark’s, Venice, 
play a similar part. : 

79 Lazarev, Cefalù, op. cit., p. 193. 

80 Ch. Diehl, La Peinture Byzantine, Paris, 1933; Pl. Il. 

81 See the description of the Russian pilgrim Daniel, of 1106: Pavlovsky, Iconographie, 


op. cit., p. 325. 

82 Examples are to be found in Russia (Mirozh Spass, St. George at Stara Ladoga, 
Nereditsy, etc.), Cappadocia, Armenia, etc. See also above. 

83 See above. 

84 Otherwise the Virgin remained the chief figure in the apse, as at Torcello and 
Murano. | 

85 A. Goldschmidt, in Speculum, XIV, 1939, p. 260ff. and E. Kantorovicz in Journal 
of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, vol. V, 1942, p. 56ff. 

86 Kantorovicz, op. cit., p. 78. 


87 See above, pp. 40ff. K 
88 They occupy the same places as the Prophets in Sant’ Angelo in Formis. 


89 The motif is derived from Roman Victories; Christian examples can be found as 
late as the ninth century, in Sta. Prassede; similar as formal motifs are the Prophets on the 
triumphal arch in St. Marco at Rome, etc. 

90 E.g. San Vitale and San Michele in Affricisco at Ravenna. Flying Angels appear 
on the triumphal arch of the church of St. Catherine on Mt. Sinai. | 

91 E.g. Kahrieh Djami, Trebizond, St. Sophia (G. Millet and D. Talbot Rice, 
Byzantine Painting at Trebizond, London, 1936, Pl. IV). 

92 See the cycles in Monte Cassino, etc. ‘The special interest taken in the lives of the 
two Apostles at Monte Cassino is also suggested by the verse redaction De gestis Aposto- 
lorum Petri et Pauli written by Amatus of Monte Cassino and dedicated to Desiderius. 

93 D. Salazaro, Studi sui monumenti dell’ Italia meridionale, dal IV al XIII secolo, 1, Napoli, 
1874, II, 1877, passim, goes so far as to assert that the mosaicists of the Palatina came 
from Monte Cassino. See also Pavlovsky, Zhivopis, op. cit., p. 27- 

94 Bertaux, L’Art, op. cit., pp. 268, 271. A later example, now destroyed, of 1208, was 
in the Cathedral of Amalfi. It showed, above the enthroned Virgin, a bust of the Panto- 
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crator, and may have been influenced by Monreale. See also Bertaux, op. cif., p. 616ff. 

95 O, Wulff, Die Koimesiskirche in Nicaea, Strassburg, 1903, p. 283; Diez-Demus, of. cit., 

DS. | 

S 96 F, van der Meer, “Maiestas Domini”, Studi di Antichità Cristiana, XIII, Città del 
Vaticano, 1938, pp. 238—242, especially: “Au sommet du béma, au-dessus de l'autel, ce 
throne d'oú s'envole la colombe, rappelle celui qui jadis envoya le Paraclet, mais plus 
spécialement cette autre descente que l'église demande dans 1’épiclése.”’ 

°? From the strictly Byzantine point of view, the programme of the Monreale apse 
must have appeared as a combination of several thoughts and motifs, given in an abbre- 
viated form. 

28 In the same place as at Nereditsy. Myasoyedov, of. cit., Pl. XXI. 

99 The same arrangement at Trebizond. Millet-Rice, of. cit., Pl. 4. | 

19? Similar corrective distortions can be seen in the figures of the Angels on the pres- 
bytery vault, which are meant to be seen from an oblique angle. | 

101 Tt is really a three-quarter view, but stands for a profile, the strict profile being 
impracticable for figures to whom veneration was due. | 

102 Kiev, Sophia; Hosios Lukas; Daphni, etc. 

193 John Chrysostom, Gregory of Nazianzus, Augustine and Ambrose. Jerome, who 
was not accepted as a Saint by the Byzantines, is missing. The same list can be found in 
St. Mark's at Venice, at the beginning of the thirteenth century. Demus, Die Mosaiken, 


op- CE Pp. 73: 
104G, Millet, Recherches sur l Iconographie de I’ Evangile, etc., Paris, 1916, p. 16. 
105 be “Discipuli de Castello ducunt””; “Jesus . . . aperuit oculos", etc. 


106 E.g. the words of the wife of Pilate: “Nihil tibi ex justo illo; multa enim passa 
sum", etc. 


107 The number, which had originally been seven, grew to ten and during the 


eleventh century was fixed at twelve; but the twelfth century increased the number 
further: the Typicon of the Greek monastery of St. Bartolommeo at Grottaferrata men- 
tions twelve great festivals at the beginning of the twelfth century, and the later Typicon 
of the Pantocrator monastery on Mt. Athos counts eighteen. See Millet, Récherches, op. cit., 


pp. 19-24. 
108 de Jerphanion, "Epiphanie et Théophanie", La Voix des Monuments, op. cit., I, 
p. 165ff. | 


109 A cycle of Forefathers of Christ is preserved in the nave of the Church of the 
Nativity at Bethlehem, of c. 1169; another, perhaps in the form of a tree of Jesse, wasseen 
in 1403 by Clavijo in the Peribleptos church at Constantinople. See below. 

119 P, Didron, Christian Iconography (Manuel de la Peinture du Mt. Athos), Engl. trans- 
lation by M. Stokes, London, 1891, vol. II, p. 384. 

111 It occurs, for instance, in St. Sophia at Kiev, at Nereditsy, in Cappadocia 
(Toqale, Souvech, etc.), on Mt. Athos, etc. | 

11? See also the string of medallions in the Pentecost of the Palatine Chapel. 

113 E.g. in Trebizond (Millet-Rice, op. cit., Pls. 17, 18, 31, 32, 43). The partic- 
ular form of the interlaced string of medallions which the mosaicists of Monreale took over 
from the decoration of the Ziza is probably of Sasanian origin. Its earliest appearance is 
on Persian silks (O. v. Falke, Kunstgeschichte der Seidenweberei, Berlin, 1913, passim). From this 
domain it spread to ivories, Islamic (e.g. Victoria and Albert Museum, No. 10/1866, Cata- 
logue I, p. 54) and Byzantine (e.g. the triptych in the Cabinet des médailles, Goldschmidt- 
Weitzmann, II, Pl. 39; Victoria and Albert Museum No. 21:5/1866, Catalogue I, 
p. 41, Pl. 18), to illumination (e.g. Paris Gr. 63 and Psalter Marc. Gr. 17), and makes 
its appearance in monumental painting in the eleventh century (Chios, Nea Moni). 
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but also in arrangement. 


2. THE CYCLES 





THE OLD TESTAMENT CYCLE 


compact cycles and not as single pictures. Their function in the pro- 

grammes of the Palatina (Pls. 26-37) and of Monreale (Pls. 93-109a) is 
that of illustrating a part of sacred history. These illustrations are to be taken 
at their face value and not as embodying typological or allegorical ideas. They 
do not stand, as did the single scenes in the sanctuaries of Byzantine churches, 
for some thought beyond their purely narrative content. Connected with the 
rest of the programme by the thread of historical narrative only, these Old 
Testament cycles resemble more closely those of Southern Italy or such secondary 
cycles as at Byzantium were housed in the narthex or other ecclesiastical build- 


C oompa: from the Old Testament occur in the Sicilian mosaics only in 


ings of secondary rank, than parts of a Byzantine naos programme. 


The illustrations refer to the first thirty-two chapters of the book of Genesis. 
It would be doing too much credit to the Normans if we were to search for inner 
reasons which might have guided. their choice; if we were to suppose, for 
instance, that, as a seafaring people, they took a special interest in the story of 
Noah and the Ark; or that they delighted in the representation of Isaac’s 
Wooing because of their interest in ambitious political marriages; or that the 
story of Jacob attracted them as an example of diplomatic shrewdness. Other 
parts of the biblical narrative were treated just as broadly as these episodes, and 
the illustrative cycle has no deeper meaning: both the choice and the manner 
in which the narrative was treated were conditioned only by influences from 
outside and not by any desire for self-representation. 

The two cycles in the Palatina and at Monreale are similar not only in 
content—both begin with the Creation and end with Jacob and the Angel— 
The caesurae are made at the same points of the 
story, so far as this was possible in view of the fact that at Monreale the west 
wall was included in the scheme of arrangement and that there were more 
compartments to fill. These differences in the architectural framework serve 
only to bring out more clearly the numerous points of resemblance. The 
arrangement of the cycle is clearer at Monreale. The designer made clever use 
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| idi in the narrow 
la1ities of the wall space by inserting subsidiary scenes in | 
"dr ini bi si complicated compositions with many figures in the larger 
ones. In the Palatina, on the other hand, we find gaps and crowded sections, 
disturbi of the narrative. | obi 
e pes of EE is more comprehensive than that of the EE 
it contains forty-seven scenes in forty-two pictures as against ten =< 
in thirty-two pictures in the Palatina. The scenes ig oo SS LUN | ip : 
ing: | ls (or the Creation o : 03) 
are the following: the Creation of the Ange e EH eats 
un Paradise (Pl. 95b), Eve introduced to Adam ( l. 96b), 3 
eee 974), Bee entering the Ark us pu jns irem d 
| ] | Pl. 107), Jacob Leaving his Pa | 
101), Esau sent Hunting by Isaac ( | | eite 
' 's Fli e of these subjects 1s connecte 
and Jacob's Flight (Pl. 108). None of thes : ae 
| | f new episodes in the narrative; but they make 
DNE aly Dearest: While several of these scenes, like Eve with the 


| e been inserted ' 
Serpent, the Presentation of Eve, and Jacob's Flight, seem to hav 


and possibly invented for purely compositional pura Gë Së gt 
i t—the remaining insertions belong to l 
symmetrical arrangemen ase E the 
it 1 i tside Sicily. They had be A 
as it is to be found in monuments ou idest 
| instated at Monreale where g 
Palatina for reasons of space, and were re | gutturis qi 
itt bridged version. The Monreale cyc p | 
space permitted of an una : ; O prine 
h only two possible exceptions’: : 
the scenes of the Palatina cycle wit geo ieu et 
i ily (Pl. 30), preserved only in eightee 
of Enoch and Noah's Family (Pl. 30), er Reder 
| ay originally have repres 
versions. The second of these mosaics m E ak x 
i ‘ld the Ark?. If, however, the scenes 
of Noah being ordered to build | A e 
191 le of the Palatina, which 1s dou ; | 
have. belonged to the original cyc | Nene psp 
i better judgment in not including 
ners of Monreale would have shown ju | 
dor version. They do not belong to the traditional e their exclusion at 
| | he orthodox tradition. 
reale may have meant a return to the | : 
pear oer e cycle chosen by the designers of the Palatina ag still a 
large to find room on the walls of the royal chapel. Several pairs of Se SE 
in one case even three, had each to be fused into one picture, 1n es ai P jon 
| | | ight (or nine) contractions of this XI 
the scenes into the series. Thus, eigh L i dea 
ed 1 Ina? against two? at Monreale, one o 
be observed in the Palatina? as ag j M SF ee 
i j l raphic tradition (Jacob's 
universally used in the earlier iconog R NR 
ildi ltar) whereas the other (Jacob’s Flight ana 
ees oer | by the introduction of 
| but was brought about by the 
Angel) is not really a contraction, PA gru 
‘tional reasons. This means that seven : 
a new figure for compositiona | nat Msn iiy. Ki 
i | | le were dissolved again into tou 
contained in the Palatina cyc eebe eni 
d le. These fourteen single pictures would : | of re 
Nia bl ositions of the Palatina served as their 
arrangement had the seven double comp P 
ër This, however, is not the case. The compositional schemes of these 
seven scenes are independent of the contracted Palatina compositions. 
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The Creation of Light (Pl. 26a), indicated in the Palatina only by rays which 
issue from the aureole of the Creator in the first picture, and by an inscription, is 
represented at Monreale as an independent scene in the form of the Creation of 
the Angels (Pl. 93). The inscription is fuller and the motif of the Angels is not pre- 
figured at all in the Palatina, nor is the seated figure of the Creator Himself 
contained in any of the Palatina scenes. The complex rendering of the story of 
Cain in the Palatina shows the Lord as a half figure, the lower half being hidden 
behind a hill (Pl. 29b); the relation of this figure to Cain is obscured by the 


- introduction of the pseudo-spatial element. In the two scenes of Monreale 


(Pl. 98b), everything is clear. The second of these two mosaics contains a new 
trait which does not appear in the Palatina version: the Blood of Abel, personi- 
fied by a small red figure, crying for vengeance. The Landing of the Ark (Pl. 31) 
in the Palatina contains elements of three different scenes: the raven feeding 
on the floating corpse, a motif which belongs by right to the preceding scene, 
the Sending out of the Dove; the Landing of the Ark itself, the main scene, 
with the animals descending and the figure of the Lord with the rainbow, an 
abridged version of Noah’s Thankoffering. All these motifs appear in their 
proper places and in their full versions in the three mosaics of Monreale which 
tell the same story (Pls. 100, 101). There is nothing in these Monreale mosaics 
which would indicate that the designer took the Palatina version for his model. 
In the contracted version of Abraham’s Hospitality (Pl. 33) the designer of 
the Palatina omitted a traditional and important feature, namely the figure 
of Sarah listening at the door. The designer of Monreale, on the other hand, 
restored this figure to its accustomed place in the second of the two mosaics 
which he dedicated to the story (Pl. 103). As in the Cain scenes, the Palatina’ 
designer introduced here the pseudo-spatial motif of a hill, which cut off 
the lower part of the figure of Abraham serving the Three Angels. No such 
device was necessary in the version at Monreale, which unfolds itself plausibly. 
But one change had to be introduced there for compositional reasons: the 
shape of the second picture, on the half spandrel of the south-west corner, 
made the inversion of the otherwise normal composition necessary. The 
figure of Abraham and the house with Sarah behind would not have found 


sufficient space at the left end of the picture, above the rising arch, and 


had to be shifted to the right if it was not to be cut off by the arch, a device 
which, though often used in the Palatina, was never adopted by the Monreale 
designer. | | 

lhe next picture in the Palatina which contains two scenes is the one 
representing the Lord's order to Abraham and the Sacrifice of Isaac (Pl. 34). The 
first scene is prefixed to the latter without any attempt at compositional unity; the 
figures are cut by the arch; the single motifs of the second scene are compressed 
with the help of a pseudo-spatial landscape composition. At Monreale, on the 
other hand, the single motifs are arranged in the normal sequence of the narra- 
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tive (Pl. 105). The different treatment of the story of Rebekah in the two cycles 
offers especially interesting points. The designer of the Palatina mosaic combined 
the two scenes, the Watering of the Camels and the Journey of Rebekah, and 


inverted the first scene in order to fill the frame symmetrically (Pl. 35a); he 


furthermore reduced the number of figures by omitting the camel-driver, repre- 
sented twice in the two Monreale mosaics. But even so he did not succeed in 
finding a satisfactory solution: the effect of the camels’ backs with their interlaced 
tails in the central axis of the composition is ludicrous and the collection of legs 
filling the lower half of the picture (although one figure is a leg short) presented 
a serious difficulty. It is obvious from this mosaic that the designer of the Palatina 
used a model which showed two separate scenes, and that he adapted it, not very 
successfully, to the given space by inverting the first scene. The model of the 
Palatina must, in fact, have looked very much like the two separate mosaics at 
Monreale (PI. 106). 

A similar procedure must be supposed as regards the next spandrel, the 
Blessing of Jacob and Esau Hunting (Pl. 35b). The latter figure belonged 
originally to a composition which, as at Monreale, showed Isaac sending out 
Esau and, in addition, Esau himself shooting birds. The Palatina designer 
discarded the first group and substituted for it the scene of Isaac’s Blessing, 
almost exactly as it appears in Monreale (Pl. 107) but with left and right 
inverted. As a result, the composition of the Palatina mosaic closely resembles 
that of the first of the two scenes at Monreale, whilst the content is made up 
of the Hunting scene from the first Monreale mosaic and the Blessing Isaac 
with Jacob and Rebekah from the second. 

The version of the cycle as represented at Monreale is in all respects fuller 
than that in the Palatina; not only with regard to the number of given scenes 
and the absence of contractions, but also as regards the single scenes and motifs 
themselves. Figures and details which are cut off in the Palatina by the arches 
of the arcades are given in full at Monreale, without showing any trace of having 
been reintegrated from incomplete models. Some pictures contain many more 
figures than the corresponding scenes of the Palatina; for instance, the Building 
of the Ark (the two men with the saw) (Pl. 99b), and Noah's Drunkenness (Noah 
pressing grapes) (Pl. 102); in others new motifs and figures were added in 
exchange for some motifs of the Palatina mosaics, as for instance, in the Building 
of the Tower of Babel. 

But the version at Monreale is also more correct and logical than that of the 
Palatina, and, what may seem surprising in view of its later date, more Hellen- 


istic and nearer to Greek thought. In the first picture of the Creation (Pls. 93, 


26a), for instance, the Creator appears at Monreale, as in almost all Byzantine 
and Italo-Byzantine examples, in frontal view with both hands stretched out 
towards the Waters below. In the Palatina He is given in three-quarter profile, 
in the attitude in which He appears in all the remaining scenes of the Creation. 
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The half-hgure is completely surrounded by the heavenly sphere, contrary 
to the usual Greek conception of the Creator manifesting His will. In Greek 
versions the hand of the Creator is always stretched beyond the semicircle—a 
trait which signifies the imposition of the Divine Will on the sphere outside 
Heaven. The designer of the Palatina does not seem to have understood this. 
Another Hellenistic motif of the scene which appears at Monreale, namely the 
head of Oceanus, or Abyss, formed by the lines of the waves is also missing in 
the Palatina. The bundle of rays (of light or “Creative Power") in which at 
Monreale the Dove is shown descending was misinterpreted by the Palatina 
designer as a kind of canal filled with water in front of which the Dove sits. 
Compared with Monreale the Palatina version is a confused and garbled 
abbreviation of the original composition. The Palatina designer showed his 
ineptitude also in arranging the Animals in the mosaic of the sixth day of the 
Creation (Pls. 27a, b) behind the back of the Creator, in an almost heraldic 
display without regard to the story. At Monreale (Pl. 95a), on the other hand, 
the Animals are arranged in front of the Creator, appearing from behind a 
mountain, as it were, in obedience to the Creative Word. | 

The cycle of Monreale is in every detail truer to the text of the Bible. In 
the mosaic of the Original Sin (Pls. 28b, 972a), for instance, Adam is handed 
the apple by Eve, whereas in the Palatina he plucks the apple himself. A 
typically Byzantine feature to be found at Monreale but not in the Palatina, 
is the manner in which sacrificial offerings are held in covered hands (Abel 
offering the lamb, Abraham serving the Three Angels). The Cursing of Cain 
at Monreale contains the Hellenistic personification of Abel’s Blood, in a 
literal illustration of the Bible words. Also nearer to the Bible is the rendering 
of Noah's Drunkenness (Pl. 102) at Monreale: Shem and Japheth approach 
their father walking backwards, whereas in the Palatina their attitude is 
undefined. The correct distribution of the details according to the Bible is 
also observed in the Monreale mosaic of Abraham receiving the Three Angels 
(PI. . 103): “When he saw them he ran to meet them from the tent door” (Gen. 
xvii, 2). The door appears in fact behind Abraham, whereas in the Palatina 
(Pl. 33) the tent is placed behind the Angels and in front of Abraham. The 
next mosaic of the Monreale cycle shows the dressed calf on the table; in the 
Palatina, Abraham offers his guests only bread, leeks and a drinking cup, the 
latter in his bare hands. Lot's Flight from Sodom (Pl. 104b) contains at Monreale 
a Byzantine detail which is missing in the Palatina, namely the orb of Heaven 
from which the flames descend on the burning city. A similar orb, signify- 
ing divine intervention in Byzantine art; appears again at Monreale, 
and not in the Palatina, in the Sacrifice of Isaac (Pls. 105, 34). How much 
more “Hellenistic” the Monreale mosaics are than those of the Palatina can 
be realised by a comparison of the wells in the first scene of the Rebekah story 
(Pls. 106, 35a): at Monreale the trough has the shape of an antique sarco- 
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phagus with the authentic striated pattern, in the Palatina it 1s a simple stone 


box. 
These examples are sufficient to show that the Monreale version of the 


literal as a rendering of the Genesis text and more plausible and rich in Greek 
details. Under these circumstances Monreale cannot be considered a copy of 
the Palatina. If one of the two versions must be regarded as a copy, it could 
only be the Palatina one; and a very poor and garbled copy at that. We know, 
however, that the Palatina mosaics were already in existence when the Monreale 
cycle was executed. Thus the relationship between the two versions, neither of 
which can be a copy of the other, must be explained in a different way. That 
there exists a close relationship between the two cycles—apart from the arrange- 
ment—must be clear at the first glance: seventeen scenes® are almost identical 
in both versions and others contain traits and figures common to both®. This 
relationship can only be explained by the assumption of a common prototype 


| for the two cycles. 


The question whether the two designers (or workshops) used an identical 
model, interpreting it in a different way, or whether they had two distinct sets 


of closely related models, can be settled at once: there are differences between 


the two cycles which are not due to different interpretation, but are basic and 
must therefore have existed in the models, as for instance, the differences in the 
first scenes of the Creation in which the Creator is rendered in the Palatina 
standing and at Monreale seated on an orb, or the widely differing scheme of 


the Division of the Waters, the Creation of the Animals, the Building of the Ark, 


and, especially, the Building of the Tower of Babel, the only scene richer in 
detail in the Palatina’. | 
The Palatina and Monreale thus follow two distinct but closely related 
models which represent two different specimens and, perhaps, two different 
stages of one and the same tradition. The designer of the Palatina had first 
chosen to follow this particular tradition and thus led the way. The designer of 
Monreale followed his lead by using a model belonging to the same tradition, 
but he rendered it more fully and more correctly than his predecessor. | 
The other question as to the origin of this tradition, the provenance of the 
two models, is more difficult to answer than that about the relationship of the 
two cycles. It has been pointed out above? that there is a marked resemblance 
between the mosaic decoration of the two Sicilian naves and those Italian cycles 
which follow the tradition of SS. Peter and Paul at Rome and the assumed 
revival of the Roman scheme at Monte Cassino. This resemblance concerns 
not only the general scheme but also the iconographic characteristics of the Old 
Testament cycle in particular. The Italian group which shows these character- 
istics consists of the following monuments?: St. Peter and St. Paul at Rome, Sta. 
Maria Antiqua, San Giovanni a Porta Latina, Sta. Cecilia in "Trastevere and 
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Sta. Maria in Vescovio; Ferentillo, the Baptistery of Florence and San Fran- 
cesco at Assisi; Grottaferrata and Anagni; Sant' Angelo in Formis, Sta. Maria ad 
Cryptas, Ronzano and Otranto; the Paliotto of Salerno, and the Bibles at 
Rome?®, Cividale!!, Perugia!?, and Florence!?. Garber who, following a sug- 
gestion of Tikkanen!4, first connected these monuments with each other and 
with the two Roman cycles, drew attention to the following characteristics 
common to all or most of them!5: the Creator, in the semicircle of Heaven in 
the first scene of the Creation, as a half-figure, and seated on a globe or orb in 
the remaining scenes of the Creation; the contraction into one picture of 
two scenes, especially the Death of Abel and the Curse of Cain, or Jacob’s 
Dream and the Anointing of the Altar; and certain iconographic schemes like 
that of the Building of the Ark. The list of common traits can be considerably 
enlarged, but only with some qualifications, since the group of monuments is in 
itself far from homogeneous. There are essential differentiations within the 
group, for instance regarding the figure of the Creator Himself, who appears 
seated in most of the examples but is standing in the Palatina and in the ivory 
panels of the Paliotto of Salerno; or considerable differences in the choice of 
the scenes, and striking differences in the iconographic compositions. Still, a 
good number of compositional schemes are common to a great number of cycles 


and can thus be regarded as the nucleus of the tradition. Among these common 
schemes are parts of the Creation of Adam, the Creation of Eve, the Original , 
Sin, the Expulsion from Paradise, the general lay-out of Adam and Eve Working, y 


the Story of Cain and Abel, Abraham and the Three Angels, Jacob’s Blessing 
and Jacob's Dream. These schemes are common to the Italian group and to the 
Sicilian mosaics. On the other hand, there are differences between the greater 
part of the Italian group on the one side and the Sicilian cycles on the other. 
There is, first, a difference in the extent of the cycles. None of the Italian cycles 
end with the Story of Jacob!$, since almost all continue the narrative with the 
story of Joseph in Egypt’, with the life of Moses!8, or even with both!?. The 
Sicilian cycles are, on the other hand, more complete as regards the illustration 
of the first thirty-two (or thirty-five) chapters of Genesis. 

The most remarkable differences in this respect occur in the scenes of the 
Creation. The Italian cycles contain, with three characteristic exceptions, only 
three scenes or pictures, namely the First Day (Light and Darkness), the Creation 
of Adam and the Creation of Eve, as against twelve scenes (in eleven pictures) 
at Monreale and eleven (in nine pictures) in the Palatina. The contraction of 
the whole story of the Creation into one picture is actually the hall-mark of the 
Italian group. This picture contains a collection of many of the features which 
are distributed among eight to ten pictures at Monreale and the Palatina, 
namely the Dove, Angels, Sun and Moon, Water and Land, Plants and Trees, 
Birds, Fishes and Animals?% In most cases this comprehensive picture of the 
Creation contains also two allegories which do not occur in either of the Sicilian 
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cycles, namely the figures of Darkness and Light in the shape of naked Genii. 

The single scenes of the Creation cycle are not the only ones which are 
missing in most monuments of the Italian group. The Thankoffering of Noah, 
Noah’s Drunkenness, Abraham ordered to Sacrifice his Son and the Story of 
Eliezer and Rebekah do not occur in the Italian versions. The Sicilian cycles, 
on the other hand, lack some of the scenes and features which belong to the 
standing repertoire of the Italian cycles, such as the Offering of Melchizedek 
and the Preparation for the Sacrifice of Isaac represented as an independent 
scene. The Cherub placed before the Gates of Paradise, a motif forming in 
Sicily part of the Expulsion scene, is always treated as an independent picture 
in the Italian cycles. Other crucial differences concern the compositional 
schemes of the following pictures: the Creation of Adam (without the Animals 
in Italy), the Judgment of Adam and Eve (with the seated Creator as against 
the standing figure in both Sicilian cycles), Adam and Eve Working (with Eve 
holding a Child in the Italian cycles), the Building of the Ark (supervised by 
Noah, seated in Italy, and standing in Sicily) and the Sacrifice of Isaac (without 
attendants in Italy; Abraham with a sword instead of a dagger). ‘There are 
other major and minor differences. 

In view of these differences the Italian tradition cannot be regarded as the 
direct source and model of the Sicilian cycles. The coincidences must rather 
be explained in the same way as those between the Palatina and the Monreale 
cycles themselves, namely by the assumption of a common source and not of a 
direct relationship. Two of the Italian cycles, the exceptions alluded to above, 
help in tracing this common source?!, ‘They are the frescoes of Sant” Angelo 
in Formis?? and the ivory carvings of the Paliotto at Salerno??. ‘The Paliotto 
shows the single scenes of the first days of the Creation in separate compositions; 
the same is to be assumed of the frescoes of Sant” Angelo, although the scenes 
themselves are destroyed. However, the number of the destroyed scenes pre- 
ceding the Expulsion from Paradise (eleven) makes it clear beyond doubt that 
the initial scenes formed part of the cycle. Both cycles contained also the 
Thankoffering of Noah; the Paliotto furthermore the Drunkenness of Noah, 
the Order to Abraham preceding the Sacrifice of Isaac and, perhaps, one 
scene of the Rebekah story. Of special importance is the Creation of the Angels 
in the Paliotto, since it closely resembles the scene at Monreale. The Paliotto 
appears to be, on the whole, an abridged and provincial redaction of a proto- 
type similar to that which was followed in the Palatina (with the standing 
Creator). | 

The explanation why these two cycles are of all the Italian cycles most 
closely related to the two Sicilian monuments is most probably to be found in 


the fact that they originated in close proximity to Monte Cassino and thus to 


the Byzantine sources of the iconographic tradition?*. The Byzantine models 
used by the Greek artists of Desiderius and by their Benedictine pupils must have 
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been the basis of the iconography of the two provincial monuments. And Greek 
models, similar to those which had been used at Monte Cassino and which, 
through the influence of the Benedictine centre, had become the foundation 
of a widespread Italian tradition, also underlie the two Sicilian versions. 
There is, however, no monumental mid-Byzantine cycle of the Old Testa- 
ment in existence which could be compared, as a whole, with the Sicilian 
mosaics. The modest part played by the illustration of the Old ‘Testament 
in mid-Byzantine church decoration and the fact that Old Testament cycles 
had in Byzantium found their place in ecclesiastical buildings of the second 
rank such as atria, narthexes and refectories, which were more frequently 
suffered to fall into decay than the churches themselves, explains the scarcity 
of the material which has come down to us?5. But sufficient evidence can be 
scraped together from scattered examples of the mid-Byzantine and the later 
periods to show that the prototypes for the Sicilian cycles were indeed Byzantine. 
One of the most conclusive arguments for the Byzantine origin of this icono- 
graphic tradition is the fact that the first scenes of the Creation cycle which are 
missing in the Italian monuments can all be found at Byzantium. This applies, 
for instance, to the Creation of Heaven and Earth which appears in the Octa- 
teuchs?6; the Creation of the Angels, unknown in Italy except for the examples 
at Monreale and the Paliotto, occurs on a Byzantine ivory in Berlin?" and formed, 
in an enriched liturgical version, the opening scene of late Byzantine cycles?®. 
The other single scenes of the Creation, though not contained in the Painter's 
Guide, appear in full in the Octateuchs??, on Byzantine ivories?? and in late 
wall paintings like that of Suezavitsa?!, not to mention the early versions con- 
tained in the Cotton Genesis?? and the Vienna Genesis??. Both varieties, that~ 
of the Palatina, with the standing Creator, and that of Monreale, with the ^ 
seated figure, are to be met with in these Byzantine examples**; the first version 
is more frequent. Eve alone with the Serpent (Monreale) is also represented in 
Byzantine miniatures33, and so is the story of Lamech killing Cain. There is 
also in Byzantine examples a version of the scene which may have been the 
prototype of the lost Palatina mosaic of Lamech and his wives?9. The eighteenth- 
century picture of the Assumption of Enoch in the Palatina, provided that it 1s 
founded on a twelfth-century mosaic at all, would also have its roots in Byzantine 
iconography; parallels can be found in miniatures®’. The same is true of Noah's 
Thankoffering??. Noah’s Drunkenness, hardly ever represented in Italy?’ 
though more frequently in the West“, is also an integral part of Byzantine 
cycles, sometimes even in three scenes, the first showing, as in the Palatina, the 
tilling of the vineyard, the second Noah drinking, as at Monreale, and the third 
Noah’s shame, as in both*!. One of the most conclusive examples is the story of 
Rebekah and Eliezer4?, which was unknown to Italian Bible illustration*?. 
But not only is the repertoire of the Sicilian cycles Byzantine; there are also 
numerous single traits in both mosaics which show even more clearly the Byzan- 
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tine roots of the Sicilian iconography. Among these Byzantine traits is the 
Oceanus head in the first mosaic of the Monreale cycle (Pl. 93), a Greco-Byzan- 
tine feature which cannot be paralleled in Italy*%; the spherical bodies in the 
Creation of Sun, Moon and Stars, in both the Palatina and the Monreale 
mosaics (Pls. 26b, 94b), occur in a very similar shape in the Smyrna Octateuch. 
The composition of the miniature, with the figure of the Creator partly hidden 
by the sphere, is very much like that in the Palatina mosaic *5, 

The resting Creator (in the illustration of the Seventh Day) is depicted in 
both Sicilian mosaics (Pls. 27b, 95a) in an attitude which is exactly that of 
the Pantocrator in Byzantine art. His garments—especially the loop at His 
left side—are arranged in strict accordance with this Byzantine formula. 
The scroll in the hand of the Creator in all the Sicilian mosaics is also a Byzan- 
tine feature*®. The floating corpse on which the Raven is feeding (Monreale) 
(Pl. 100) is also a Greek motif, as is the form of the Altar in Noah’s Thank- 
offering (Pl. 101). A general characteristic of the Byzantine tradition is the 
high level of realism in the representation of the Animals, both in the Paradise 
scenes and in the Noah cycle. No Italian example shows that fresh and 
realistic approach which is to be found in all the Byzantine examples, from 
the Vienna Genesis down to the late Octateuchs*?. The motif of the Con- 
fusion of ‘Tongues which appears in the Palatina rendering of the Tower of 
Babel*® (Pl. 32b) is also typically Byzantine: it appears in the Octateuchs**. 
The Palatina mosaic contains another rare motif, the lime- or brick-kiln which 
is mentioned in the Painter's Guide Pü. together with the various kinds of work- 
men and tools. Further Byzantine traits can be found in the two mosaics of the 
Sacrifice of Isaac (Pls. 34, 105). The two Servants with the Mule, for instance, 
are seldom contained in Italian versions of the theme?!, but are common to all 
specimens of the Byzantine tradition, from the. Vatican Cosmas®? to the descrip- 
tions of the Painter’s Guide??. The Dagger used by Abraham is also Byzantine, 
whereas the Sword is characteristic of the Italian tradition. The evidence of this 
scene must be rated very highly, since it was one of the most important and most 
frequent representations of the Old Testament cycle, and consequently more 
differentiated and more firmly fixed in its iconography than were less frequent 
scenes. Another interesting feature showing the Byzantine origin of the Sicilian 
cycles is to be found in the Rebekah scenes (Pls. 35a, 106); not only do these 
occur in Greek cycles only, but also in both pictures we find a well and, next to 
it, a trough from which the camels drink. This is a literal rendering of the 
Greek text of the Septuagint in which two different words are used for the same 
well?*, namely IIHI'H and PEAP. This idea of doubling the well was followed 
in all Greek illustrations of this theme*5, whose layout shows, on the whole, a 
remarkable constancy throughout the ages. 

The evidence pointing to the Byzantine origin of the models followed in the 
Sicilian mosaics could be further strengthened by demonstrating the purely 
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Byzantine character of the single elements which make up the Qu ace miam : 
the figures with their costumes and attitudes, the landscapes, trees and plants, 
the architectural and other details; all these features are SO markedly Byzantıne 
that Garber, in order to save his theory of the Roman origin of the Ga 
found himself compelled to assume that Byzantine artists were responsible tor 
the execution59. This latter conclusion is, indeed, irrefutable, but it does not 


| | | | 10r does it 
explain the many Byzantine traits of purely iconographic character, nor 


account for the Byzantine quality of the repertoire itself. The facts zd hà 
complicated to be explained by the theory that we have here a tbe: pu 
type executed by Byzantine artists. These facts admit of one "P Hr only, 
namely that the medieval Italian and the Sicilian versions of is e xai we : 
common source, and that this source was a Byzantine tradition?" whic icy e 
Italy towards the end of the eleventh century when Monte — pet go 
ated by Byzantine artists, and penetrated agam in ! 160 and 1180 n. en 
mosaics of the Palatina and Monreale were made. The differences between 


` these three transmissions of the Byzantine tradition are due in part to the fact 


hey represent three different and successive phases of the Byzantine develop- | 
E itself bi part to local variations within this Byzantine tradition, and indi 
to different “editing” by the artists who did the work on the spot. The talian 
group based on Monte Cassino bears, naturally, a more Westernised cnn 
than the Sicilian redactions, since the Byzantine original of the former, the wor 
of the Greek artists of Monte Cassino, is not preserved, and what we have are 
only provincial descendants. In Sicily, on the other hand, we have disi 
executed wholly (Monreale) or in great part (Palatina) by eer a d is : 
who naturally understood and interpreted the Greek models more fully an 

their Italian colleagues. 

Ee eel is not all. There is also the question of the alleged Early 
Christian prototypes of the Italian cycles, namely the fresco cycles of St. ee S 
and St. Peter's at Rome. Strictly speaking, only ten of the forty-two Old esta- 
ment scenes which made up the original Early Christian cycle of St. Paul's 


have come down to us in the shape of sixteenth-century copies contained in 


Cod.Lat.Barb.4406, the sole basis of our knowledge of the cycle. > a 
was either destroyed at the time the copies were taken or replaced by Sie Pa S 
frescoes. Only four of these ten compositions belong to the first thirty- da 
chapters of Genesis, namely the Preparation of the SUME of Isaac, the 
Sacrifice of Isaac, the Blessing of Jacob and Jacobs Dream". These four 
pictures seem, however, to confirm the theory that this Early Christian Pes 
was the prototype not only of Cavallini’s paintings 1n St. Paul's itself but also 
of the entire Italian tradition of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. It seems, at 
first. difficult to reconcile this with the evidence of the Byzantine source of the 
medieval Italian and the Sicilian developments. The evident solution 1s that 
the Roman frescoes are the earliest specimens of which we have certain know- 
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ledge, of a tradition which must have shaped itself in the fifth century and must 
have lived on at Byzantium till the sixteenth. There is nothing exceptional in 
this, as is shown by the survival of the tradition embodied in the Joshua scroll, 
the survival and revival of Early Christian Psalter illustration*?, and the 
survival and revival of the cycle of the Cotton Genesis®!, Long survivals and 
periodical revivals of ancient traditions are even the rule in Byzantium; the 
dying out of a tradition is the exception. Thus it is possible to reconstruct, 
hypothetically at least, the fate of the Genesis cycle with which we are dealing. 
It probably originated in the fifth century*?, fell into oblivion in the seventh 
or eighth and was revived together with other traditions in the ninth or tenth 
century. With this revival began a new phasein which mid-Byzantine forms and con- 
. ceptions were slowly but surely substituted for the original Early Christian ones. 
| There is one marked difference between this and other Early Christian 
Genesis cycles, such as the Cotton Bible, the Vienna Genesis, the Ashburnham 
Pentateuch, Sta. Maria Maggiore or the Early Christian prototypes of the 
Octateuchs. Whereas all these cycles seem to have originated in the sphere of 
miniature painting®*, the “Sicilian” Genesis cycle must have been from the 
very beginning a monumental redaction. The illustration is less ample and less 
detailed; it is not conceived as the illustration of a written text, but constitutes 
an independent narrative containing only the most important scenes and 
episodes. It does not include, accordingly, any of the pictures, so frequent in 
the Octateuchs, which make no sense without the text, or any of the almost 
hieroglyphic abbreviations so characteristic of the miniature redactions. Nor 
do the compositions show any of the “continuous”, linking features so frequent 
even in mid-Byzantine illumination and especially abounding in the early 
Byzantine redactions which still bear the traces of their origin in the illustration 
of Rotuli. The pseudo-continuous composition of some of the pictures of the 
monumental redaction is quite a different matter: these pictures which often 
show two scenes in one composition are not cut out from a continuous narrative 
as, for instance, in the Vienna Genesis or in Paris Gregory 510, but are combined 
from two originally independent pictures, as in the Palatina. Pictures which 
point to the influence of religious drama, as do many contained in the Byzantine 
Homilies, are also missing in the monumental cycle®4, 

Ihe compositions of the monumental cycle are simple and straightforward 
even in those pictures which are made up of two or three scenes ; they are easy to 
read, developing as they do from left to right, but with a tendency to stress the 
centre, which is sometimes so strong that the lay-out becomes strictly sym- 
metrical. Human figures, large in proportion to the format (in contradistinction 
to the proportions prevalent in the miniature tradition), appear singly or in 
small groups and dominate the whole, all other elements being subsidiary. 
Landscape: and architectural backgrounds are scarce and do not form a rich 


scenery in which the figures would be submerged as is the case in Sta. Maria ` 
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Maggiore, in the Vienna Genesis and elsewhere. The pictures are not E 
according to the distant viewpoint of late antique illusionism, but follow the 
clear and well-articulated arrangement of monumental art. 

It is quite likely that this cycle was the main and most favoured monu- 
mental tradition of the Old Testament in Byzantine art*?. When the Byzantine 
workmen of Desiderius at Monte Cassino were ordered to match the decoration. 
of the Roman basilicas of the two Apostles, they may have had in their posses- 
sion models which actually continued the very tradition exemplified 500 years 
earlier in St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s. But it is also possible that the Byzantine 
artists of Desiderius could choose among several Greek models and that their 
choice was directed by Desiderius himself towards those models which corres- 
ponded most closely to the Roman examples. The same may have (— S 
Sicily®*, with the difference that not Rome but Monte Cassino gave the lead. 

In accordance with the monumental character of the redaction, the trans- 
mission of the prototypes must have taken place through specific oeren 
and not through book illuminations. Traces of the use of model-books can be 
found in both: Sicilian cycles, but especially clearly at Monreale. The cycles 
abound with stereotyped figures, lay-figures so to speak, which could be Aer | 
to several specific róles. This is, for instance, the case with the seated figure O 
the Creator at Monreale and the standing figure in the Palatina which both 
recur in the róle of Christ in the Miracles; or with figures representing different 
persons, such as Noah and Abraham receiving the Lord’s commands; pow 
fleeing before the wrath of God, or Jacob setting out for his Journey. he 
same is true of the two figures of Rebekah in the Jacob scenes which show the 
same gestures in two different róles. Another proof of the use of model-books is 
the recurrence of single motifs, namely parts of drapery, architectural back- 
grounds compounded from a few elements in ever new constellations, mer 
plants, etc. The use of model-books which contained the main figures an 
groups of each composition and, apart from this, detailed models for ripe 
etc., explains the freedom with which the single pictures could be adapted to th 4 
specific requirements of space and framework: the compositions were not rigi 
schemes but flexible prototypes. Another peculiarity of the Sicilian mosaics 
can also be best explained on the assumption that model-books were used, 
namely the differences between the Palatina and Monreale, with regard not 
only to the compositions but also to the single postures and gestures of the figures 
and the whole tenor of the narrative. The two monuments correspond to two 


distinct phases of the Byzantine development of the twelfth century. lo assume 


that they were copied from miniatures would mean to postulate a new redaction 
of the Biblical cycle in Byzantine illumination between 1160 and 1180, an 
assumption which is not very well founded in view of the prevailing conservatism 
in the field of miniature painting. But a similar modernisation of the model- 
books for the use of monumental painters is not only likely but almost self- 
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evident. The workshops which carried out monumental decorations had to keep 
their store of models up to date; they had to follow the changes of style and 
taste. There is, indeed, hardly an instance of the use of outdated models in 
Byzantine monumental painting, except in the colonial regions. There are, on 
the other hand, many instances of a strong conservatism in the sphere of book 
illumination. 

The two different sets of model-books used in the Palatina and at Monreale 
respectively correspond, indeed, to two distinct phases of the Byzantine develop- 
ment. The models and forms which served the mosaicists of Monreale as a 
canon are more differentiated, more lively and more subtle. The figures are 
more agitated, their movements are more nervous and more intense. The figures 
of the Palatina, on the other hand, are represented in quie: postures which have a 
definitely “antique” flavour. They stand rather than move about, the most 


characteristic attitude of the Palatina figures being a contraposto with an almost ` 


classical poise. If locomotion is demanded by the subject, it 1s very restrained: 
the figures do not seem to be moving at all; they are frozen, as it were, in 
attitudes which mean locomotion but do not convey the impression of move- 
ment. The introduction of Adam into Paradise, for instance, is rendered in the 
Palatina (Pl. 28a) as a rigid composition of two figures, standing by, or approach- 
ing, the tree which stands between them. Such little movement as there is 1s 
directed towards the centre where it comes to rest. The two directions balance 
and compensate each other so that there is no resulting movement of the whole. 
The Creator is given in the classical contraposto, Adam does not so much walk 
as stop short in a pose with legs astride, a pose which means “walking” in the 


pictorial language of mid-Byzantine art but does not convey the idea of motion. , 


At Monreale (Pl. 95b) the scene is entirely different. The two figures do not, 
approach each other or the tree in their midst, but move towards the right, in 


the direction of the narrative. The movements of the two figures do not compen- 
sate each other but are added up, so that the resulting impulse towards the right 
is, so to speak, the sum of the two single movements. ‘The figure of Adam is an 
intensified version of the Adam in the Palatina. He is now really moving along, 
or rather being dragged forward. The figure of the Creator is entirely different 
from that of the Palatina: instead of the classical poise there is here a hurrying 
stride. The figure was undoubtedly remodelled after the typical figure of Christ 
in mid-Byzantine versions of the Harrowing of Hell (the Anastasis), in which 
Christ is shown dragging Adam behind Him, and it is very likely that it was in- 
tended to bring out a kind of typological correlation between the two subjects: the 
Introduction into Paradise and the Saving from Hades. At Monreale the tree 
is not being approached, but rather by-passed by the two figures: their hands 
are joined exactly in front of the stem—a refinement which stresses the fatal 
significance of the tree in a much subtler way than in the Palatina. 

A similar intensification of movement can be seen in many of the Monreale 
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figures. They are represented in an energetic stride, often even in the attitude 
of hurrying and running. This is not restricted to scenes in which movement . 
was demanded by the subject-matter (as for instance in Lot’s Flight), but also 
in pictures in which a standing pose would have done equally well if not better, 
as for instance in the Creator reproaching Adam and Eve, Abraham receiving 
the Divine order to sacrifice his Son, Jacob receiving the Blessing, and others. 

Not all the Monreale figures, however, are represented in violent movement. 
Most of the attitudes exactly fit the lively tenor of the narrative. The move- 
ments are, on the whole, much more specifically adapted to the subject matter 
than is the case in the Palatina, where rigid poses have to satisfy all kinds of 
situations. The model-books of Monreale, although economic of types, pro- 
A good example is the resting 
Creator on the seventh Day of the Creation. The figure is represented in the 
Palatina cycle (Pl. 27b) in the likeness of the enthroned Pantocrator, sitting 
stiffly erect on His elaborate throne; the only difference from the Pantocrator 
prototype being the position of the hands, which rest on the thighs. At Mon- 
reale (Pl. 95a), on the other hand, more has been done to bring out the special 
meaning of the scene, the Rest after the Work of Creation. The figure sits in a 
tired attitude with drooping head and with hands and feet hanging wearily 
as if bereft of the creative force which has shaped the universe. ‘The difference 
between the two figures is slight as far as the actual motifs go; but the difference 
in interpretation is considerable. It is the difference between the classical, 
unspecified pose and the specifically expressive attitude. Similar differences 
can be seen throughout the two cycles, Monreale being always more specific 
in the adaptation of the attitudes than the Palatina, whether it concerns the 
characteristic attitudes and poses of the two sexes (Adam and Eve, especially 
in the Introduction of Adam on the one hand, and the Presentation of Eve 
on the other), of the various ages or the specific character of situations. Adam, 
for instance, wields his hoe and Cain his club at Monreale (Pl. 98b) in a 
markedly expert way compared with the insecure grip shown in the Palatina 
(Pl. 29b); the same is true of the way in which the workmen handle their 
tools in the Building of the Ark or the Tower of Babel (Pls. 99b, 102). 

This does not mean, however, that the models of the Monreale mosaics 
were more realistic throughout than those of the Palatina, but they were more 
differentiated and more specific. The stereotyped classicism of the Palatina 
expressed itself also in the uniformly sober costumes, compared with which ` 
those of the Monreale figures are highly ornate and specific. There is nothing, 
for instance, in the Palatina which could compare with the splendid garments 
of Rebekah (in Jacob’s Blessing) or Esau at Monreale (Pl. 107). Garments 
otherwise similar in the two cycles, like the fur garments of Adam and Eve 
(Pls. 29a, 98a), are better “tailored” at Monreale. The use of classical motifs 
in the Palatina is also highly significant, even in places where they are not 
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suitable, as, for instance, the motif of the arm enveloped in the toga as in an 
arm-sling (the “philosopher's drapery”) in the figure of Noah unloading the 
Animals from the Ark (Pl. 31). At Monreale this arm-sling is only used in 


figures which are given in the state of dignified repose, where it is, indeed, in 


its place. In some cases the models of Monreale were also more detailed in the 
realistic sense, as in the case of the Angel expelling Adam and Eve from Paradise, 
whose left foot is seen from underneath with the toes clearly indicated (Pl. 97b). 

The Palatina models, on the other hand, seem to have furnished more 
correctly foreshortened forms than those of Monreale, at least in so far as these 
foreshortened forms were consistent with the classical tenor of the whole. 
Examples can easily be found in the hands and feet of the figures of both cycles. 
In this, and in the treatment of the faces, the models of the Palatina were not 
only more classical in the sense of mid-Byzantine monumental classicism, but 
also artistically superior to those used at Monreale. The faces of the Palatina 
figures are much more expressive and human. It is sufficient in order to realise 
this superiority of the earlier set of models to compare the features of Adam and 
Eve in the three pictures following the Original Sin, or the face of Abel in both 
cycles (Pls. 29b, 98). The faces of the Monreale figures are devoid of expression, 


smooth and pretty in an almost puppet-like way. All the expression which was - 


exhibited in the Palatina in the faces of the figures seems at Monreale to have 
gone into the attitudes and movements. | 
Thus we are confronted in the Palatina cycle with a work modelled after 
the classical art of the early Comnenian period. The spirit of Daphni, to name 
one of the crucial works of this period, still pervades the prototypes. According 
to the early Comnenian conception of monumental art, the figures are juxtaposed 
in dignified and quiet attitudes. To connect these single figures, to make them 
appear as the actors of a narrative scene, was left to the inherent logic of the 
subject matter and to the expression of the faces. In the classical art of Byzantine 
decoration this connection was further assisted by the arrangement of the 
figures in spatial receptacles where they confronted each other in the physical 
space of the curved niches or the vaults. The lack of this spatial setting makes 
the figures on the flat walls of the Palatina seem isolated; the scenic connection 
is in danger of being broken up. Nor is there any connection between the single 
scenes of the narrative cycle beyond its inherent logic. The scenes are bound 
together only by the sequence of the story in the mind of the beholder. Thus 
the iconographic mode of representation of the Palatina cannot be called a 
narrative style. It is still the iconic style of classical mid-Byzantine decoration. 
This has changed entirely at Monreale, for what was lacking in the Pala- 
tina, namely the progress of the narrative brought out in the forms, has there 
been almost overstressed. The younger generation seems to have realised that a 
special device was needed for re-establishing the narrative contact among the 
figures and scenes. This device was a greater intensity, a swifter tempo of action, 
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conveyed by violent gestures and fleeting movements on ¿he part of the figures. 
The device was not the invention of the Monreale designers; it was the solution 
which had been adopted as early as the tenth century$* for bringing the figures 
into contact with each other in spite of the prevalent three-quarter view which 
prevented the normal rendering of action on a flat surface. The dead angle 
between the figures, which never really turn towards each other (being turned 
half-way towards the beholder), was rectified in monumenual art by the curving 
of the ground in physical space which brought the half-frontal figures face to 
face with each other. On flat surfaces this dead angle had to be bridged by 


other means, and the most adequate means for the Byzantine mind seems to + 
have been the intensification of movement; the figures walk or even run towards — 


each other or towards their goal. Thus the movement par excellence, locomotion, 
was substituted for the missing continuity of action98. The models followed at 
Monreale must have embodied this device which had originally been restricted 
to the field of miniature painting. This does not mean, however, that the model- 
books which the designers of Monreale followed were themselves miniatures or 
copied from miniatures; but they were influenced by miniature painting, whereas 
those of the Palatina still belonged to the unoroken tradition of monumental 
painting. 

Thus, there must have been a thorough overhaul of models agd model- 
books at Byzantium between 1160 and 1180. But this was only an Maion, 
not a creation of new models and types. The scenic schemes of Monreale are 
not attempts at new solutions. They do not offer a new pictorial interpretation 
of the Biblical themes. The modernisation of the prototypes did not mean that 
the human content of the scenes was felt in a new and deeper way; what was 
achieved was only a greater smoothness regarding the mechanism of the narra- 
tive, a pictorial realization of the fleeting character of the happenings and a 
greater plausibility in their rendering. Monreale is still far fcom any attempt at 
filling the old forms with new meaning; fac from the uncouth but stirring experi- 
ments of the Italian Dugento artists to underline the human significance of the 
Biblical events. There is no trace of this new Italian spirit at Monreale; the epic 
is not meant to be an example or a warning to the beholder; it simply com- 
memorates the sacred events and puts them in their proper place within the 
well-ordered Byzantine system. The “modern” traits concern only the mechan- 
ism of the narrative, not its message. Even in this Monreale is thoroughly 
Byzantine. The marionettes perform the old play, in a swifter and more subtle 
way than before. They are less grave, less dignified, and less spiritual, but are 
still essentially mid-Byzantine. | 

5o much for the prototypes of the two cycles. As regards the difference of 
interpretation, it has been pointed out above*? that the mosaicists of the Pala- 
tina were hampered by lack of space; that they had to omit several scenes and 
to combine others in composite pictures of two or more scenes; that for this 
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purpose they inverted some of the compositions, interrupting thereby the flow 
of the narrative from left to right; and that in their desire to give the figures 
the largest possible size, they did not adapt the compositions of the lower tier 
to the triangular format of the spandrels, but let them be cut off by the arches. 
These changes, however, were not the only ones which were introduced by the 
designers of the Palatina mosaics. Others are even more characteristic of the 
spirit in which they interpreted their models. 

One striking peculiarity of the Palatina mosaics is the inconsistency in the 
size of the figures. The Creator, for instance, whose figure fills the entire height 
of most of the pictures in the upper row (Creation of Eve, Introduction and 
Creation of Adam, etc. (Pls. 28a, 27b)) is much smaller in others, as, for instance, 
in the Creation of the Birds and Fishes and the Creation of the Trees and 
Plants (Pls. 26b, 27a). This is an inconsistency which is never met with in the 
mosaics of Monreale, and is entirely unjustified from the Greek point of view. 
It was by no means unavoidable in the Palatina. The composition of the last- 
named two scenes could have been arranged quite easily so as to provide 
sufficient space for the normal large size of the main figure. The seated figure 
of the Creator in the mosaic of the Seventh Day (PI. 27b), on the other hand, 
is almost as large as the tallest standing figures; if this figure rose from the 
sitting position it would not find room within the frame. It seems as if the 
designers had lost the feeling for the Byzantine canon of size which postulated 
a consistent scale within an optically and iconographically homogeneous cycle, 
and had substituted the idea of isocephalous arrangement for consistency of 
scale. This leads in other figures to an obscuring of the main point of the story, 
as, for instance, in the story of Lot’s flight, where Lot’s Wife is represented as a 
tiny figure which almost escapes the eye of the beholder. 

Even more characteristic are the new elements which the Palatina designers 
added to the skeleton compositions of their prototypes, elements which were, no 
doubt, provided for by separate models, to be fitted into the otherwise bare com- 
positions. ‘These elements are primarily those of landscape or architectural 
setting. It may have been part of their training in the tradition of monumental 
art that the designers of the Palatina never used these elements for estak lishing 
connection between two successive pictures. But neither did they use them for 
clarifying the meaning of the scenes themselves. There is no indication, for 
instance, in the landscapes which accompany the first scenes of the Genesis, 
of the “‘crescendo”’ of Creation which is brought out so well by the rising land- 
scapes in the same scenes at Monreale. The Palatina landscapes are devoid of 
any such accentuation. They drag on, in a nondescript and neutral way, in the 
Creation of the Plants and of the Luminous Bodies (Pl. 26b); a steep mountain 
is placed behind the Creator in the Creation of Adam, cutting off the Animals 
which thus have no connection with their Maker and with the process of 
Creation (Pl. 27). In a composition, on the other hand, which ought to convey 
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the feeling of rest, of finality, namely the mosaic of the Seventh Day, a rising 
contour of mountains appears behind the resting Creator which introduces an 
element of unrest (Pl. 27b). If this picture is compared with the representation 
of the same theme at Monreale (Pl. 95a) with its air of finality, achievement 
and quietude, created by the low horizon and the framing trees, the essential 
difference in the approach of the two chief designers becomes patent. 

Another incongruity to be found in the Palatina mosaics is the use of hill 
contours for the pseudo-spatial arrangement of the figures which are often cut 
oft and seemingly pushed into a distance which is not otherwise borne out by 
the spatial arrangement. Buildings are often misplaced too, as in the case of 
Abraham and the Three Angels (Pl. 33); tents and masonry are combined into 
strange structures, and the trees are not set organically into the landscape, but 
are affixed to the contours in silhouette-like rows?0, 

All these traits tend to show that the final design of the Palatina mosaics 
was executed in a spirit which did scant justice to the classical models; that these 
models were in part misunderstood and contaminated with elements which did 
not belong to their iconographic style. No such inconsistencies, on the other 
hand, are to be found at Monreale. There the (more modern) prototypes were 
interpreted in a spirit which was thoroughly congenial to the models. The cycle 
was refashioned so as to fit the given space; 1t was filled up in the more essential 
parts and where the composition of the whole demanded it, but on the other hand, 
shorn of isolated episodes with no bearing on the main story. Thus, for instance, 
the scene of Enoch was left out, much to the advantage of the continuity of the 
narrative. The figures of the models were given in full without being cut off 
by the arches or by landscape elements. The progress of the narrative from left 


. to right was clearly brought out, unobscured by intertwined compositions. The 


narrative progresses steadily from left to right, even in cases in which one of the 
compositions looks as if it were reversed, as in the Blessing of Jacob (Pl. 107). 
In the preceding picture, the sending out of Esau, the figure of the reclining 
Isaac is the starting-point of both, the story and the movement. Therefore, the 
figure is turned towards the right. In the next scene, Isaac receives Jacob who 
approaches from the left. The reclining figure of Isaac had to be reversed, since 
Isaac is now not the starting-point of the movement but its aim; thus the story 
moves again from left to right. In traits like this the Monreale designer manifests 
a thorough understanding of the underlying principle of the new narrative style 
with its swift, unimpeded movement. He brings out all the required accents 
which underline the main point of the story. In the Destruction of Sodom 
(Pl. 104b), for instance, Lot’s Wife appears isolated between the burning city 
on the left and the fleeing group of Lot and his Daughters on the right. The 
isolated figure attracts the view of the beholder and thus makes the point of 
the story clear. Within the framework of strict adherence to the laws of narrative 
representation, the designer yet found the possibility of establishing larger 
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compositional units with formal correspondence between the single pictures, 
as for instance on the west wall. Throughout the whole cycle the protagonists 
of the story are clearly marked as such; actors and witnesses of events are opposed 
to each other in clear groups so as to make the stories intelligible at the first 
glance. 

The most characteristic element is again that of landscape setting. Whereas 
it was scenic in the Palatina, it is here an important factor which plays its part 
in accentuating and explaining the action, in intensifying the tempo and in 
establishing contact between two successive pictures. In the skilled hand of the 
Monreale designers the landscape became an important part of the iconographical 
composition. Sometimes it marks the connection in time, creating a continuum 
in cases in which two scenes are to be characterised as two consecutive phases of 
one process taking place within a short time. This is, for instance, the case in 
the two Rebekah and the two Isaac scenes with their continuous landscapes 
(Pls. 106, 107). In other cases, in which there is no immediate connection in 
time and space, the landscape breaks off with a full stop between two pictures, 
as between the Leave-taking of Jacob and his Dream (Pl. 108). The landscape 
underlines gestures as, for instance, that of the Creator in the Creation of 
Plants, Birds and Animals (Pls. 94, 95a); it accentuates and intensifies move- 
ments, as in the mosaics of Adam Working (Pl. 98a), Abraham Sacrificing 
his Son (Pl. 105) and, clearest example of all, the Murder of Abel (Pl. 98b). 
Both the violent attack of Cain and the headlong fall of Abel are more than 
echoed, they are intensified by the forms of the two mountains which thus 
become essential parts of the composition. In other cases the impression of 
movement is not only underlined but created by the landscape: the rolling 
contour of the horizon in Rebekah’s Journey conveys the idea of locomotion in 
contrast to the quiet horizontal line signifying rest in the preceding scene at the 
well (Pl. 106). Activity is expressed in the rising landscape of the Building of 


the Ark (Pl. 99b) just as Rest is symbolised by the symmetrical trees and the ` 


simple horizon in the mosaic of the Seventh Day (Pl. 95a). The slanting tree 
in the picture of Abraham Receiving the Three Angels bows to the approaching 
Trinity in welcome and reception (Pl. 103), and the mountain in front of the 
Fleeing Jacob symbolises the difficulties of the journey (Pl. 108). 

There is no danger here of reading too much into this use of landscape as a 
means of interpreting and intensifying the narrative; one glance at the defective 
and inorganic use of the landscape elements by the designers of the Palatina 
brings out all the subtlety and dynamic force of the Monreale style. It is incon- 
ceivable that in this work, in which not the slightest mistake or inconsistency 
can be found, Western artists should have had a hand; it is more likely that this 
was the case in the Palatina. Monreale is of one piece. Only Greeks could have 
handled their models in such a way that nothing was lost in the process of 
adapting them to the difficult conditions with which they were confronted. The 
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mosaics of Monreale are, in fact, the most perfect surviving example of a mid- 
Byzantine Biblical cycle, and they should be recognised as such, and not be 
vaguely described as a hybrid product, the result of Byzantine influence on 
Sicilian soil. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT CYCLE 


a. PALATINA AND MARTORANA 

Whereas the designers of Monreale were to some degree indebted to those 
of the Palatina for introducing to Sicily a particular iconographic tradition of 
the Old ‘Testament, they found no such lead in the field of New Testament 
illustration. The Gospel cycles of the Palatina and the Martorana were too 
small and incomplete to have any influence on the shaping of the later work. 
Monreale thus stands quite apart in this respect, and the Evangelical cycle of 
the Cathedral extra muros has therefore to be judged on its own merits. 

There exists, however, an intimate relationship between parts of the 
Palatina cycle on the one hand and the Gospel scenes of the Martorana on the 
other. The cycle of the Martorana, containing the Annunciation, the Present- 
ation, the Nativity of Christ and the Death of the Virgin, is clearly conceived 
as a Marian cycle?!, not as an illustration of the Gospels. Tt is self-sufficient and 
completely rounded off. In the Palatina, on the other hand, there are two 
distinct cycles: one of the Infancy of Christ and a second made up of festival 
pictures from the Baptism to the Entry into Jerusalem, and concluded by the 
Ascension and the Pentecost. The festival cycle—with the exception of the 
last-mentioned two scenes in the vaults—is post-Rogerian, whereas the cycle of 
Christ’s Infancy is contemporary with the Martorana mosaics. The arrange- 
ment of the two opening scenes, the Annunciation and the Presentation, is 
identical in the Palatina and the Martorana, and the designers used also very 
similar prototypes. They drew from a common tradition without copying from 
each other. 

The two mosaics of the Annunciation?? (Pls. 11a, 49) follow an almost contem- 
porary Byzantine model. Characteristics of twelfth-century iconography?? are 
the running attitude of the Angel?*, the segment of Heaven with ray and Dove”5, 
and the spinning gear in the hands of the Virgin. All these traits seem to be of 
Oriental origin, but they had been introduced or reintroduced into Byzantium, 
where they came to dominate by the twelfth century. The two mosaics, other- 
wise so similar in their layout, show one striking difference: Mary is standing 
in the Palatina but seated in the Martorana. Both types, however, were current 
in the Byzantine iconography of the twelfth century, and the difference is not 
so much one of conflicting traditions or different origins as of theological con- 
tent’®: the standing type has a more monumental and official character; it is 
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more frequent in mosaic and fresco decoration, whereas the seated type is more 
intimate, with a slight tinge of the legendary. This intimacy is perfectly in 
keeping with the general character of the Martorana decoration. The Virgin 
is, so to speak, at home in the Martorana, and this is expressed in the more 
homely type. The gesture of the figure, the turning back from a half-averted 
position, and the two raised hands occupied with spinning, are prefigured to the 
minutest detail in Byzantine miniatures from the first half of the twelfth century ?”. 
The master of the Martorana, however, left out the house which appears in the 
miniatures behind the figure. The restricted space and the intimate character 
of the decoration demanded this abbreviation. The designer of the Palatina, 
on the other hand, fitted in a very elaborate structure on the wall facing north. 
He even added a motif which is hardly ever found in monumental painting, 
though frequent in illuminated manuscripts, namely the flower-pot at the back 
of the building”8. The motif fits in well with the elaborate throne in front of 
which Mary is standing, and with the attitude of the Virgin herself??, who, 
with one hand raised in front of the chest and the other hanging downward 
with the spinning gear, follows the stately but softened classicism of Daphni. 
The conclusions to be drawn from the two representations of the Annuncia- 
tion, namely that both follow a contemporary Byzantine prototype, with the 
designer of the Martorana choosing a more intimate redaction and that of the 
Palatina a more stately version, which he furthermore filled up with decorative 
traits, can equally be applied to the two mosaics of the JVativity?? (Pls. 17, 55). 
The close relationship of the two versions is evident: they have in common the 
central group of the Virgin in front of the mountain cave, with the Child in the 
manger and with ox and ass in the background; the figure of Joseph in the left 
bottom corner; the bathing of the New-born Child in the right bottom corner, and 
several of the figures of Angels. This was, indeed, the nucleus of the dominant 
type of twelfth-century iconography at Byzantium®!. The main feature of this 
type is the half-averted, half-seated attitude of the Virgin who, turning back 
towards the Child, holds it protectingly with both hands. The type was pre- 
figured in the eleventh century ®?, and became current in the twelfth, especiallyat 
Constantinople itself. ‘The most frequent variations of this nucleus concern the em- 
placement ofthe bathing scene and of Joseph which were frequently interchanged ®*, 
since they were apparently treated separately in the model-books®*; and, 
furthermore, the number and the arrangement of the Angels. Regarding the 
first trait, both mosaics follow the orthodox tradition of the twelfth century with 
Joseph on the left. To this nucleus were frequently added from one to three 
subsidiary motifs or scenes, namely the Annunciation to the Shepherds, the 
Journey of the Magi and the Adoration. The scheme of the Martorana com- 
prises only the first of these three motifs, whereas all three appear in the Palatina. 
This latter version is in fact the condensation of an entire cycle of the Nativity ??, 
but this condensation had taken place long before the twelfth century. Next 
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to the full type, however, the simpler scheme with only one of the subsidiary 
scenes had lived on, and it was a matter of choice, dependent on the scale and 
the elaboration of the work, how many of the subsidiary scenes were to be 
included. It can still be seen in the Palatina that the composition which served 
as a prototype originally contained only two of the subsidiary scenes. The main 
composition on the east wall is entirely self-contained, and the Annunciation to 
the Shepherds on the wall facing north would be quite unrelated to the main 
picture, were it not for the gesture of the Angel in the top right corner of the 
main panel. The much larger scale of this Angel, however, as compared with 
the others, betrays this figure as an afterthought, fitted in expressly in order to 
connect the Shepherds round the corner with the main composition. It is 
almost certain from this evidence that the Shepherd scene was taken from a 
separate model, from an independent Annunciation to the Shepherds as it 
often occurs in Byzantine cycles®® and in Western works based on Greek model- 
books3?. The original composition of the main scene contained in all likelihood 
three smaller Angels turning towards the centre instead of the one large figure 
turning outward. This would also re-establish the symmetry. Another and 
smaller change was effected in the group which represents the Bathing of the 
New-born Child. The arch of the apse which cuts into the picture from belew 
suggested an alteration 1n the attitude of the figure which is seen pouring water 
into the basin: as there was no room for a standing figure, it was made to kneel, 
a peculiarity which occurs in Byzantine art only in cases in which it was sug- 
gested by similar reasons®®. The format of the Martorana mosaic, on the other 
hand, led to the complete inversion of the group, an arrangement as frequent in 
Byzantine art as the other®®, which provided the necessary space for a standing 
figure. | 

The two mosaics follow thus similar prototypes from the store of contem- 
porary Byzantine iconography. The Master of the Martorana chose a simpler 
version and used it without much adaptation of his own??; the designer of the 
Palatina mosaic selected a richer version and combined it, in addition, with the 
originally separate scene of the Annunciation to the Shepherds. He elaborated 
the details?* and applied a more intricate design to the draperies. Dut in spite 
of all this, the resulting differences between the two mosaics are such as could 
occur in the products of the same workshop. They are due to the different 
characters of the two decorations but not to different tradition: or different 
artistic training. Both tradition and training are Byzantine. 

The same is true of the two mosaics of the Presentation in the Temple*? (Pls. 
11b, 50), with the qualification that the Palatina Master used the normal type of 
four figures, whereas the designer of the Martorana abbreviated the same 
model? by leaving out the two subsidiary figures, Joseph and Hannah. The full 
type of the Palatina was current in Byzantine iconography from the tenth century 
onwards?4; the only peculiarity is the little bird-cage with the two pigeons which 
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can also be found in the late twelfth-century frescoes of Nereditsy in Russia?5. 
The normal Byzantine type shows Joseph carrying the pigeons in his covered 
hands. The swift movement of the figures suggests a recent Byzantine prototype. 

With this scene ends the parallel development of the two programmes. 
The designers of the Palatina continued the cycle with other scenes of the Infancy 
of Christ, whereas the designer of the Martorana concluded the Marian cycle 
with the Death of the Virgin®® (Pl. 56). The composition corresponds in the main 
outlines to that of the mosaic at Daphni®’, with the characteristic rôles played by 
SS. Peter and Paul, the two Doctors of the Church and the two flying Angels. The 
attitudes of the figures are more stereotyped in the Martorana?8, which also 
contains a new feature; the architecture in the background with two weeping 
women, an addition which is typical of the new Byzantine iconography of the 
twelfth century??. The prototype of this mosaic must have belonged to the 
same kind and series as that of the Nativity: it must have been a Byzantine model 
of the first half of the twelfth century, that is, almost contemporary with the 
mosaic itself. 

Ihe continuation of the Palatina story of Christ's Infancy takes the shape 
of a frieze with Joseph's Dream, the Flight into Egypt and a separate motif 
indicating the arrival of the Holy Family in Egypt19? (Pl. 18). Everything goes to 
show that the prototype of these mosaics!?! belonged to the same series as the 
model of the Nativity. It was customary in Byzantine art to arrange these 
episodes in the form of a frieze as in the Palatina, with the Flight into Egypt as the 
main scene. Joseph, with the Child on his shoulders, leads the mule which carries 
the Virgin; they are followed by his son James (the Brother of the Lord). This 
was the arrangement preferred by Byzantine iconography from the eleventh 
century onwards!??, whereas Italy favoured a different version with James 
leading and Joseph following the mule!9?, The personification of Egypt beyond 
the window is also a definitely Byzantine trait!94. 

With this scene the narrative cycle of the Palatina breaks off. What follows 
are parts, not of a narrative and illustrative cycle, but of a cycle of festival icons. 
To the three festival pictures already mentioned, Annunciation, Nativity and 
Presentation, were added Baptism, Transfiguration, Lazarus, Entry into Jeru- 
salem, Ascension and Pentecost. It is clear that this list cannot be considered 
complete: at least two, perhaps three or four, scenes are missing which were 
indispensable to every Byzantine church decoration. These are, in the first 
place, Crucifixion and Resurrection (Anastasis) and, possibly, in the second, the 
Incredulity of Thomas and the Death of the Virgin or one of these two subjects. 
They were probably never executed in the Palatina, but they must, at least, 
have been planned. The cycle arrived at in this way is again typical of twelfth 
century iconography at Byzantium!®5, ` 

The fact that this plan was not executed seems to betray a gradual moving 
away from the canon of Byzantine iconography. Even the compositional arrange- 
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ment of the Pentecost1°® (Pl. 15), which belongs stylistically to the Rogerian 
period, shows an elaboration of the original Byzantine concept which, if still 
Greek, is decidedly unclassical. The addition of the four Archangels and the 
multiplication of the motif of the Dove (thirteen times instead of once) are of a 
piece with the decorative elaborations of the Gospel scenes, but these traits are 
here even more obtrusive. The Hetoimasia, on the other hand, which is usually 
the central motif of the composition in Byzantine examples, has disappeared, 
probably for formal reasons, since it was difficult to insert in the narrow barrel 
vault. The high chairs of the Apostles forming two continuous rows on the two 
sides of the vault are familiar features in Byzantine monumental painting; they 
appear in Cappadocia!9?*, where we also find the arrangement of the Apostles 
on the two opposite parts of the vault108, and in Russia!9?, especially in repre- 
sentations of the Last Judgment*10, It is possible that the designer elaborated a 
provincial type; in such types we meet with the same arrangement of the Phylai 
and Glossai on one of the walls!!!, That the prototype cannot have been a 
work of Western origin is shown clearly enough by the arrangement of the 
Apostles with SS. Peter and Paul at their head and by the types of the Apostles 
themselves!1?, | 

The post-Rogerian group of festival pictures opens with the Baptism1? (Pl. 
19a), in a type which corresponds closely with Byzantine twelfth-century icono- 
graphy but, again, rather with its provincial branches. A complete parallel occurs 
in the Mirozh Church at Pskov!!*, There we find the identical postures of St. 
John and Christ, the tree with the axe occupying exactly the same place under 
the hill, and the same undifferentiated postures of the two Angels walking 
stiffly erect towards Christ instead of bowing in various postures as in metropolitan 
art. The type of the Palatina is richer only in one detail: the little figure in the 
river, to the right of Christ, riding on a fish; but this figure is also present in 
Byzantine art115, The treatment of the prototype by the Palatina designer 
still heightens its original stiffness!!9. The mosaic abounds in angular forms. 
Most conspicuous are the zigzag of the river bank and the straight horizon of 
the water, a trait rare enough in twelfth-century Byzantium where the banks 
of the Jordan tend to meet in an arc at the shoulders of Christ. The same stiff- 
ness is to be found in the angular figure of the Baptist. The whole lacks verve 
and animation to such a degree that even the fresco of Mirozh Cathedral appears 
animated in comparison. 

The model of the Transfiguration!’ (Pl. 19b) tallies more closely with central 
Byzantine types. The position of St. John in the bottom centre corresponds to the 
classical Byzantine composition; a more recent type, showing St. John turned 
to the right, with a half-averted face118, seems to have come into general use 
only after 1150. The Palatina type corresponds almost exactly to that of the 
mosaic icon at Paris!!?, with the difference that the latter is more classical as 
regards the costumes (Elijah is clad in a toga instead of the fur-lined mantle of 
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the Palatina and Moses has his right hand in the sling of the toga) and livelier 
in the gestures of St. James; the latter detail indicates a somewhat later date. A 
decidedly provincial trait in the Palatina mosaic is the colouring: Christ wears a 
golden and coloured garment instead of the pure white or golden drapery 
usual at Constantinople. 

The Byzantine prototype of the Raising of Lazarus??? (Pl. 20a) was also inter- 
preted in a provincial manner. Some details help to date and classify the proto- 
type. Typical Byzantine features are the man who supports Lazarus with one 
hand and holds his nose with the other11, the sarcophagus at the bottom of the 
sepulchral chamber!??, and the oblique position of the sarcophagus lid in the 
lower right-hand corner of the composition!??, A twelfth-century date is sug- 
gested for the prototype by the halo of Lazarus!?* and by the differentiated 
attitudes of the two kneeling women, one of whom is looking backwards. The 
chlamys-like shape of Lazarus’ shroud can be paralleled in Anatolia!?5, and the 
omission of the servant who usually handles the lid of the sarcophagus can also be 
found in some abridged versions of Byzantine miniatures!?9, The features which 
make the Palatina version appear provincial are the misunderstood form of the 
sarcophagus and the compositional arrangement with its thronged centre. The 
composition fails to lay stress on the figure of Christ. This was usually done by 
isolating this figure, especially with regard to the following group of Apostles. 
The Palatina designer moved the Apostles close to the figure of Christ and 
left an empty space at the extreme left of the picture, inappropriately filled with 
the flying end of a garment. 

The last of these festival icons, the Entry into Jerusalem?” (Pl. 20b), was 
copied from a Byzantine model in contemporary use but not from the dominant 


type of central Byzantine iconography. The prototype must have been quite 


rich in details, as is attested by the genre-motif of the boy stripping off his 
clothes!?* and by the presence of women among the welcoming crowd!?*. 
It belonged to the less numerous class of monuments in which St. Peter is 
seen leading the cortége, with the remaining Apostles following behind the 
ass!?9, ‘This type makes for a more closely-knit composition than the usual 
one in which all the Apostles are arranged behind Christ. ‘The Palatina 
designer had to choose the former in view of the restricted space between the 
two windows. ‘The same reason induced him to omit the otherwise never 
missing figure of the boy in the palm tree and to arrange the other children 
not in front of the Rider but below and almost behind him!?!, The palm 
tree was moved nearer to the city gate than usual, with the result that its stem 
obscures the palm branch held by the leader of the people of Jerusalem. To 
round off the compressed composition, the designer added two motifs of his 
own, namely the hill contours in the left bottom corner and the steps in the 
right. 

In all these mosaics of the festival cycle there are traits which suggest that 
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the prototype was not a model-book for the use of monumental painters but a 
cycle of miniatures. This would explain the provincial features, some of which 
are exclusively found in miniatures from Anatolia, and it would account for 
the fact that the compositions do not seem to have been put together, by an 
expert, from the single groups and motifs of a model-book, but copied from 
defective compositions and reshaped in accordance with the given frames. 
There is something tentative and hesitating about these mosaics which contain 
crowded sections and odd lacunas. The landscape background is handled with 
a lack of feeling and there is a stiffness, an uninspired rigidity about these pictures 
which shows that the designer was not equal to his task. In all this the post- 
Rogerian Gospel scenes of the Palatina differ substantially from those of Roger's 
time in the same church and in the Martorana. They are the product of a 
period which had lost intimate contact with the living art of Byzantium and had. 
not yet found a new and independent style of its own. 


b. MONREALE 

The New Testament cycle of Monreale is the most comprehensive of all 
contemporary monumental cycles in either Byzantium or Italy. It compares 
in wealth of detail with the lost cycles of the Early Christian and Justinianic 
periods, in the Church of the Apostles in Constantinople and in Hagios Sergios 
at Gaza. It leaves behind even the Roman cycles and approaches the com- 
prehensiveness of fourteenth and fifteenth century decorations in fresco. Only a 
few contemporary cycles are at all comparable to the cycle of Monreale, and 
these can all be traced back to Early Christian or Early Byzantine prototypes. 
This is the case, for instance, with the frescoes of Sant” Angelo in Formis and 
San Giovanni a Porta Latina and with the ivory carvings of the Paliotto at 
Salerno, all of which are products of the Monte Cassino revival; with the mosaics 
of St. Mark’s at Venice, influenced to a certain degree by the programme of 
the Holy Apostles at Constantinople, and with Byzantine miniature cycles 
such as those of the Paris Gregory 510, the Paris Graec. 74, the Laurentianus 
VI;j23 and the Rockefeller-McCormick Gospels and their descendants. 

The selection and the arrangement of the sixty-two Christological scenes 
of Monreale were both carried out in the established tradition of Byzantine 
iconography. The narrative is based on the account of St. Luke and starts, 
accordingly, with the story of Zacharias. As the narrative progresses, scenes 
from other Gospels are introduced, in an approximately historical sequence, 
especially scenes from Matthew and John. The same procedure, with a similar 
result, was observed, according to the description given by Choricius, in Hagios 
Sergios at Gaza!??, and an analogous principle, with Matthew as the founda- 
tion, was followed in the cycle of the Painter’s Guide. 

Other peculiarities of the Monreale cycle are even more conclusive as to its 
Byzantine origin. There is, first, the fact that the Parables and the scenes of 
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the Calling of the Apostles and their Mission, so common to monumental cycles 
in the West, were omitted. They are likewise missing in the Byzantine cycles 
before the fovrteenth century. Another trait is the omission of the Judas, Caia- 
phas and Annas scenes which, though familiar to the Hellenistic tradition of the 
Justinianic era, formed no part of the living tradition of the mid-Byzantine 
period, except for cycles which were closely connected with the tradition of the 
Apostoleion*33, In the other monuments the Caiaphas cycle was, as a rule, 
supplanted by the Judgment of Pilate. | 

Ihe opening scenes of the Monreale cycle would by themselves be almost 
sufficient proof of the Byzantine origin of the whole. These two scenes with the 
story of Zacharias are not to be found in Western cycles. The same is true of 
the scene which depicts the disciples procuring the ass and its foal for the Entry 
into Jerusalem. The scene of the Woman taken in Adultery, on the other hand, 
is rare in mid-Byzantine iconography. But Monreale was an exceptionally 
rich cycle and the scene forms part of the numerous Miracle scenes, just as was 
the case in Hagios Sergios at Gaza and, later on in the Painter’s Guide. The 
cycle of the Miracles as a whole has its closest parallels in Paris Gregory 510, 
in the Rockefeller-McCormick New Testament, in Sant’ Angelo in Formis, 
in the New Church of Toqale in Cappadocia, at Dečani in Serbia, and in the 
Metropolitan Church of Mistra 134, 

Certain scenes provide a terminus post quem for the date of the final redaction 
of the cycle. The Descent from the Cross, for instance, appeared comparatively 
late in Byzantine monumental painting, probably not before the beginning of 
the eleventh century!35; the Burial of Christ, although familiar to Byzantine 
illumination from the ninth century onwards, is hardly to be met with in monu- 
mental painting before the end of the eleventh century13*, The cycle of Em- 
maus in four scenes is also a late growth’; earlier cycles comprise three scenes 
only. 

It may thus be taken for granted that the prototype of the Monreale cycle 
did not receive its final redaction until 1100 or later138, 


The iconographic compositions of the two Zacharias-scenes (Pl. 65a) follow - 


almost exactly the model of some Byzantine manuscripts such as the Paris Cod. 
Bibl. Nat.Gr.6419; the Rockefeller- McCormick Gospels contain only the Annun- 
ciation to Zacharias!*9, but the composition is a contraction of the two scenes 
which appear separate at Monreale141, The Annunciation to the Virgin belongs 
to the same type as the mosaic of the Palatina, with the difference that the 
figure of the Virgin is framed by an aedicula (the House of Mary), a trait which 
is also current in Byzantine iconography and was adopted at Monreale for formal 
reasons: each of the mosaics which form the top row on the south wall of the 
central square is articulated by a similar high and narrow architectural motif. 
The Visitation shows the normal group with the addition of the typically 
Byzantine motif of the listening Servant?*?, | 
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The Nativity (Pl. 65b) which fills the entire top tier of the west wall of the 
central square is divided into four parts according to the subdivision of the wall by 
the three windows. Each of these four parts is treated as an almost self-contained 
unit. The seated figure of Joseph fills the first, Mary with the Child the second, 
the third compartment is taken up by the Bathing of the Child and the fourth 
by the Shepherds. Angels and a continuous landscape furnish the connecting 
elements. The single motifs appear to have been taken separately from a model- 


book**; a similar treatment can be seen in the late twelfth-century fresco of 


Nereditsy!**, The model of the Monreale mosaic was not of the same kind as 
that of the Palatina scene; it must have contained some modern features char- 
acteristic of the late twelfth century. The lying posture of the Virgin, for 
instance, with the head resting on one hand while the other hand rests in the 
lap, is typical of the transitional period of the late twelfth and the thirteenth 
centuries!*?, Another trait which distinguishes Monreale from the Palatina 


version is the Child in the bath, instead of being seated on the knee of one of 


the servants. This trait is not datable with any exactness!49, but it is more 
frequent from the end of the twelfth century onwards than before that time. 
The gestures of both the Shepherds, finally, are expressive of the intensified 
rhythm of action which is the mark of the late twelfth century. The adaptation 
of this model by the designer of the Monreale mosaic was conditioned by the 
difficulty of fitting the given motifs into the narrow spaces between the windows 
and rafters. The most conspicuous result of this adaptation is the change in 
the posture of Joseph: he is reclining on the ground, a posture necessitated by 
the rafter, which would not have left sufficient space for a seated figure. But 
even this adaptation (for which there are precedents in Byzantine art) was 
carried out in a truly Byzantine spirit. Other additions and adaptations carried 
into effect by the designer are the increased number of Angels!4?, designed to 
fill the entire space between the rafters, and the continuous landscape which is 
composed of "Byzantine" mountains and trees. There is nothing in the entire 
composition which would suggest Western influence. | 

The ample space at the disposition of the designer permitted, and sug- 
gested, the treatment of the Story of the Magi!48 (Pl. 66a) in two separate scenes, 
the Journey of the Magi and the Adoration. One detail in the first picture points to an 
early Byzantine tradition which must have survived in the mid-Byzantine proto- 
type, namely the fact that the inscription in the Journey of the Magi mentions 
Jerusalem as their destination. The separate treatment of the two scenes is a 
characteristic of mid-Byzantine cycles based on early prototypes, such as appear 
in the Laurentianus VI/23, in which the tradition of the Church of the Apostles 
was continued in the eleventh or twelfth century, in the London Psalter or the 
Vaticanus Gr.1156149?, 

The next two mosaics, Herod and the Massacre of the Innocents199, contain 
in fact three motifs, one of which, Rachel mourning her Children, has in the 
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present restored state survived only in the gesture of one of the female figures. 
Originally this motif was plainly indicated by an inscription which has now dis- 
appeared!?!, This latter motif is especially characteristic of a mid-Byzantine 
tradition based on early prototypes, which is exemplified by the Cd. Parisinus 
Gr. 74 and the “archaic” cycles of Cappadocia!52, The first two scenes were 
usually kept separate in Byzantium as they appear at Monreale, whereas 
Italy and the West combined them into a single picture!??, Sant’ Angelo in 
Formis follows in this, as in many other peculiarities, the same Byzantine tradi- 
tion as Monreale*5*, 

The four scenes from the Journey of the Magi to the Massacre of the 
Innocents are arranged so as to form a centralised, symmetrical composition. 
The two middle pictures, Adoration and Herod, mirror each other sym- 
metrically, very much as do the two Isaac scenes of the Old Testament cycle, 
with the two seated figures confronting each other. Only a Byzantine artist 
could find this simple and subtle solution without either altering the traditional 
schemes or impeding the progress of the narrative. 

The Presentation (Pl. 65b) shows the Child not in the arms of the Virgin, as in 
the Palatina and the Martorana, but in those of Simeon, who has received it in 
his covered hands. This type is very frequent in Byzantine manuscripts of the later 
twelfth century!9?, but seems to have originated in the sphere of monumental 
painting***, The fresco in the Mirozh Cathedral near Pskov, of the second 
half of the twelfth century, is almost identical except that it is reversed 15". 
The type is very rare in the West before the thirteenth century!58. The figures 
themselves are very similar to those of the two Rogerian mosaics, especially 
that of Simeon; but the drapery of the Monreale figures is richer, as befits the 
later date. Joseph and Hannah are framed by architectural elements, introduced 
in order to establish the symmetrical correspondence with the mosaic of Christ 
among the Doctors. | 

Joseph's Dream (Pl. 65a) follows a more monumental type than the Palatina, 
with a full-sized standing Angel!5? instead of the small flying figure, and with a 
richer architectural background. The later date of the Monreale prototype is 
apparent in the easier attitude of Joseph; in the Palatina Joseph lies with his arms 
draped in the classical motif of the toga sling; in Monreale he has assumed a 
“normal” sleeping posture. A tree, at the right at the composition, leads over to 
the Flight into Egypt, which opens with a similar tree. The prototype of this scene 
must have been very similar to that of the Palatina. The differences, except 
for the personification of Egypt which is missing at Monreale, can be accounted 
for by the form. The broader lay-out suggested by a looser connection between 
the figures and the arch at the left made it necessary to place the figure of 
James on a higher level; to preserve the isocephalous arrangement, the figure 
is represented in a stooping posture. This arrangement, by which the cutting 
of the figure by the arch was avoided, recalls the similar position of the right- 
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hand figure in the Building of the Tower of Babel and shows that the same 
formal principles were observed in both cycles of Monreale, the Old and the 
New Testament. 

The composition of Christ among the Doctors (Pl. 65b) 1s strictly symmetrical 
except for Christ's Parents, whose figures were added at the left. This lay-out, 
with the Parents coming from the left, is more logical than the otherwise similar 
lay-out in the miniature of the Parisinus Gr.741®°, in which the figures approach 
from the right, contrary to the progress of the narrative. The prototype of Mon- 
reale followed the correct Byzantine type!$1; the Italian and Western examples 
are less faithful adaptations?92, 

The last two compositions of the central square, on the north wall, repre- 
sent the Miracle at Cana!9? (Pl. 66a) and the Baptism. The early versions of the 
Miracle represent only the Changing of the Water into Wine itself; in the maturer, 
mid-Byzantine types the Marriage Feast is always added, sometimes as a separate 
picture preceding the Miracle!94, sometimes as part of the main composition 165, 
The former is the more archaic!®®, the latter the more modern type, and this 
modern type was followed by the Monreale designer. As in other twelfth-century 
versions, the accent lies not on the Miracle but on the Wedding Feast. The 
semicircular table is a distinctly Greek trait as against the rectangular forms 
used in the Orient and the West. Even the tripartite architecture was pre- 
figured in Byzantium!9?. The only redactional changes introduced by the 
Monreale designer concern the servants handling the jars; these figures had to 
be raised (in the same way as the James in the Flight into Egypt) so as not to 
be cut off by the arch. The Baptism of Christ 1s one of the most revealing com- 
positions of the cycle. The scheme, with two Angels, the retreating Jordan, the 
axe at the root of the tree and the two bystanders (Andrew and John), is purely 
Byzantine. These latter figures appear only in Byzantine works!9? or in close 
copies of (hem lp? The walking posture was the prevalent attitude of Christ at 
Byzantium. The model of Monreale contained, on the other hand, none of the 
““novellistic”” innovations which came to enliven the composition from the 
eleventh century onwards, especially in miniature painting, namely the figures 
of people bathing and undressing!7°, The model of Monreale followed rather 
a monumental tradition in which these traits had no place. The rare (and not 
very felicitous) motif of the wing of the near Angel crossing shoulder and body 
in front occurs also in Sant’ Angelo in Formis!?!, The parallel between Mon- 
reale and Sant' Angelo goes further: it comprises also the straight horizon of 
the water, the attitude of Jordan, the fishes and the gestures of Christ's hands. 
lhe connection between the two compositions is altogether too close to be 
attributed to chance. However, there are differences. Sant’ Angelo does not 
contain the two bystanders, nor the tree with the axe; and Christ 1s rendered 
there in a standing posture, according to an earlier convention. Thus, Monreale 
cannot have been a copy after Sant? Angelo or after Monte Cassino, the source 
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of the Sant’ Angelo cycle. The explanation of the parallel trait again lies in the 
fact of a common Byzantine source. Compared with the Capella Palatina, the 
model of Monreale was richer, more subtle and more purely Greek; it was also 
more modern. We find at Monreale the differentiation in the attitudes of the 
two Angels which the figures of the Palatina were lacking; equally the Hand of 
God and the segment of Heaven which had been suppressed in the Palatina 
for lack of space. The Monreale prototype must have been quite up to date 
in the evolution of Byzantine iconography, and it was interpreted with full 
understanding. 

The Temptation of Christi”? (Pl. 66b) in the southern transept follows the usual 
Byzantine formula with the threefold repetition of the main figures!73. Christ is 
represented in an attitude identical with that of the standing Creator in the Old 
Testament cycle; this figure appears also in the greater part of the Miracle 
scenes and other Christological pictures; it is one of the most stereotyped figures 
at Monreale and, indeed, in mid-Byzantine art in general1?4. The sameness 
of the many examples at Monreale is so striking that they all seem to have been 
copied from one model, which is, indeed, very likely, since the model-books 
would hardly have repeated the identical figure in all the different scenes. The 
figure of Satan is, in its nakedness, characteristic of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries*”°; in earlier examples Satan appears more or less fully clothed1?$, 
Monreale again gives the most complete rendering of the scene without any of 
the abbreviations!?? frequently occurring in miniature cycles, and likewise 
without the variations so often introduced in Italo-Byzantine monuments1?8, 

The twenty-two Miracle scenes (two in the southern transept and ten each 
in the two aisles) constitute a cycle (Pls. 85-91) the extent of which is paralleled 
only in large illustrative cycles such as, on the one hand, the miniatures of the 
Paris Gregory 510, the Parisinus G.74, the Laurentianus VI/23 and the Rocke- 
feller-McCormick New Testament, all more or less faithfully mirroring earlier 
monumental prototypes, and, on the other hand, the monumental cycles of 
Cappadocia!’®, Decani!®®, Mistra181, Mount Athos182 and so forth183. The 
smaller cycles of Italy derive clearly from Byzantine prototypes. This is true, 
for instance, of the cycles in San Saba at Rome, Sant’ Angelo in Formis, the 
Paliotto at Salerno and St. Marke at Venice!?*, The Freiburg model-book 
echoes a Byzantine tradition which must have been very close to that of Monreale 
itself. “The German codices at Gotha, Bremen, the Escurial, etc., on the other 
hand are inspired by earlier prototypes, possibly also monumental185, 

lhere is a certain stereotyped sameness about the Miracle scenes of Mon- 
reale. The most frequent scheme, which is repeated over and over again with 
variations, shows Christ attended by Apostles on the left and proceeding towards 
the right where he is confronted by the objects of His miracle-working power and 
by a chorus of witnesses. But each of the pictures is shaped individually according 
to the Gospel text which it illustrates and, at the same time, with regard to the 
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formal exigencies of the wall spaces on which it appears. In some of the pictures 
two distinct phases were introduced in accordance with the Byzantine tradition. 
Landscapes and architectural backgrounds were added for the sake of clearness, 
articulation and formal correlation. In this way a certain variety was achieved 
which effectively combats the danger of tedious repetition. 

The pictures, however, are completely devoid of that legendary timbre, 
that imaginative power which is inherent in Italian miracle scenes such as, for 


instance, the frescoes of the lower church of San Clemente at Rome. They 


are given rather in a matter-of-fact way. The compositions stress not the 
miraculous but the plausible. The main thing, as in the Old Testament scenes, 
is the mechanism of action, not its content or its message. Means to this end 
are the clear grouping of Protagonists and Choruses, the caesura to the right 
of the Thaumaturgus, bridged by the spark of His miracle-working power, 
and the swift movement of many of the figures. 

In the Healing of the Paralytic at the Well (Pl. 66c), the Basin and the Angel 
who touches the water are part of the usual formula which recurs as late as the 
Painter's Guide!95; the man carrying his bed belongs also to the Byzantine 
Canon! TT, The Healing of the Man Born Blind (Pl. 66c), like the preceding 
picture on the west wall of the southern transept, is represented in two phases, 
also according to the Byzantine canon. But in Byzantium the Blind Man was 
usually represented as bathing his eyes in a well or trough and not in a river 
as at Monreale. The motif of the river seems to be connected with the greater 
part played at Monreale by the landscape, and with the fact that there was not 
much room to spare for the second figure, which had, consequently, to be 
placed further back (or up) in the landscape. The composition, however, has 
its parallels in Byzantine art188, | 

For the unwieldy wall spaces at the corners of the aisles the designer selected 
two Healings, the Healing of the Centurion's Servant, and the Healing of the Daughter 
of the Woman of Canaan. Both scenes represent healings effected. from a distance, 
a fact which permitted the separate treatment of the group formed by Christ, 
the Apostles and the Suppliant on the one hand, and the house with the sick 
person in it on the other. By placing the latter motif on the wall round the 
corner the designer not only solved the problem of the decoration of these 


difficult surfaces, but also underlined the differences between these miracles 


effected at a distance and the others where close contact between Christ and the 
person to be healed was necessary. This solution is much more convincing than 
the hackneyed Byzantine versions in which Christ is represented twice, once 
listening to the suppliant and a second time healing!$?. 

In the Healing of the Possessed Man (Pl. 85a) the designer laid stress on the pre- 
sence of the witnesses, a trait often suppressed in the abbreviated versions of book 
illumination!??, Greater fullness compared with the usual Byzantine formula 191 


also distinguishes the next mosaic of the southern aisle, with the Curing of the 
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Leper (Pl. 85a). Earlier monumental cycles known only from descriptions, mini- 

ature copies or Western imitations!??, must have contained a similarly complete 

rendering of the scene. In the Healing of the Man with the Withered Hand (Fl. 85b) 

Christ is seated at the right and the man approaches from the left, an inversion of 
the usual layout of the miracle scenes which underlines the progress of the narra- 

tive from left to right. In the normal lay-out, with Christ on the left, the violent 

movement of the sick man who approaches Him wovid have run against the 

direction of the narrative. The figure of the sick man itself 1s part of an old 

Byzantine tradition and the motif of the withered right hand being supported 

by the left is a stock phrase of the Byzantine cycles*®*. The blessing gesture of 
Christ follows the recital of the Gospel (Luke vi, 6-11) +°*. The scheme of 
Christ Walking on the Water (Pl. 85b) hardly underwent any change in the course of 
the iconographic development from Early Christian arti?? to late Byzantine 
times!?9, The rendering of the scene at Monreale 1s made more vivid by the 
gestures of the Apostles in the boat and by the attitudes both of 5t. Peter and of 
Christ. The gradual calming of the sea is brought out by the smooth waves which 
appear behind Christ in contrast with the turmoil in front. In the Raising of the 
Widow’s Son (Pl. 86a) Monreale again follows the usual Byzantine korea: The 
miracle has taken place and the youth is seen rising from his Ges , whereas 
Western representations show him being carried lifeless on a bier***. The figures. 
in the background of the mosaic are still weeping***, whereas those next to Christ 
see the miracle; the Temple servants with their funereal implements, finally, leave 
the place. The latter motif which concludes the scene is most aptly placed at 
the right edge of the picture. It leads over to the next scene, the Curing of the 
Woman with an Issue of Blood (Pl. 86a), with a distinctly Byzantine composition, 
showing Christ walking towards the right, surrounded by the Apostles and the 
multitude (turba multa) while the dwarfish and bent figure of the sick woman 
approaches from the left to touch His garments?%%, The movement of Christ 
towards the right brings out the passing character of the scene in accordance 
with the narrative of the Synoptic Gospels??!. The compositional scheme of 
the Raising of Jairus Daughter?9? (Pl. 86b) is very similar to that of the Raising 
of the Widow's Son. But changes in the position of the bed, in the attitude of 
Christ, the grouping of the Apostles, the types of the bystanders, especially 
Jairus himself, and in the architecture, combine to create what looks like a 
new composition?9?, The designer's sureness of touch in the handling of the 
prototypes is also revealed in the next scene, Christ Healing Peler's Wife's Mother 
(Pl. 86b). This is the third scene in the cycle, showing a sick person in bed, 
raised or healed by Christ. The designer was at pains to differentiate as much 
as possible between the three scenes in order to avoid tiresome uniformity. 
One of his means was the manner in which the healing power is transmitted 
from Christ to the reclining figure. Thus the Healer clutches firmly the wrist 
of the Widow’s son; He gently holds the hand of Jairus’ daughter and He only 
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approaches with His hand the outstretched hand of Peter’s mother-in-law. 
This last motif, clearly introduced as a means of differentiation, constitutes the 
only difference between the Monreale mosaic and the current Byzantine 
schemes??*. Monreale gives the full version with the company of the Apostles 
and the listening maid half hidden behind the door. The Feeding of the Five 
Thousand (Pls. 87a, b) also shows a close relationship to Byzantine schemes, 
especially to miniatures of the eleventh and twelfth centuries295, The designer 
made clever use of the caesura provided by the corner: the Blessing of the 
Loaves is arranged at the left of the corner, thé Distribution and the Gather- 
ing of the Fragments at the right206, | 

In the Curing of the Woman with the Spirit of Infirmity (Pl. 89a), the first mosaic 
in the northern aisle, the caesura of the corner is placed between the main scene 
and the group of witnesses led by the Ruler of the Synagogue. The sequence: 
Apostles, Christ, the sick person and the Pharisees, is the usual scheme of Byzan- 
tine miracle scenes?07, Both the figure composition and the background echo 
the slanting upper edge of the wall?08, The same sequence of four units in two 
groups is used in the Healing of the Man with the Dropsy (Pl. goa). Earlier examples 
showed only the two protagonists or, at any rate, a smaller group of witnesses 299, 
In the next mosaic, the Healing of the Ten Lepers (Pl. gob), the scene is specified by 
the city gate?!9, The lay-out of the composition and even the gestures of the 
figures are prefigured in the Paris Gregory?!!, but here too, Monreale is the 
richer version. In an earlier (or perhaps provincial) version, two scenes were 
given?!?, The Healing of the Two Blind Men (Pl. gob) equally follows the tradi- 
tion to which the Paris Gregory belongs?13; even the three figures of the Blind 
Men appear in their characteristic poses in the Macedonian manuscript. But 
the designer of Monreale again introduced the stereotyped group of the Apostles 
and a piece of landscape in order to balance the composition and to lead on to 
the next scene?!^, The movement of Christ differs materially from the swift, 
passing stride of the Miracle of the Lepers: in the Healing of the Blind, He is 
not passing by but approaching the seated men. The Expulsion of the Money- 
changers (Pl. gra) was represented in the cycles of the sixth century, for instance, 
the Codex Rossanensis, by the exodus of the moneychangers only. The figure 
of Christ Himself with the whip is a later invention which seems to have turned 
up first in the Chludov Psalter?!5, After the ninth century the scheme of 
the composition became more or less firmly fixed. It comprised Christ attended 
by Apostles, the fleeing moneychangers with their sheep and cattle, their 
upturned table, the high domed structure of the Temple and, often, a group 
of Pharisees. The latter are left out at Monreale, since the violent movements 
of the other figures took up all the available space. These movements and 
attitudes have close parallels in other mosaics of the Monreale cycle. The 
figure of Christ recurs in the Healing of the Woman with an Issue of Blood, 
the fleeing moneychangers are taken from the same pattern as the fleeing 
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Cain and the fleeing Jacob?!$. They are typical specimens of the stereo- 
typed figures of the twelfth century, expressing violent agitation by acceler- 
ated movement. The next theme, the Woman Taken in Adultery (Pl. gra), is 
frequently believed to have been unknown to, or at least avoided by, Byzan- 
tine artists and even left out in Byzantine liturgical texts?!?. These asser- 
tions go too far. The episode was represented in Hagios Sergios at Gaza 
and is contained in the cycles of St. Marks at Venice?1? and of the Painter's 
Guide?1?, in a type which conforms to that of Monreale. It was furthermore 
adduced by St. Gregory in his Prolegomena ad Novum Testamentum**%. The 
representation, however, is infrequent in Byzantine art. It is doubtful, for 
instance, whether the painters of Sant’ Angelo in Formis??!, who included the 
scene in their Christological cycle, had a Byzantine model before them. Christ 
is there enthroned on a globe; He makes the normal blessing or speaking 
gesture instead of a gesture which would indicate the writing on the ground, the 
woman lifts her hands in a gesture of fright which is typically Western, and there 
is no indication of the Temple in the fresco. If this interpretation is compared 
with that given in the Monreale mosaic, the true Byzantine character of the 
latter becomes obvious. Everything in the mosaic version is correc: from the 
Byzantine point of view. The scene is laid in the Temple, which is characterised 
by the high, cupola-topped niche; Christ is seated on a throne of the usual mid- 
Byzantine shape which occurs several times at Monreale; He is making a 
gesture which in the lowered key of Byzantine representational art means 
“writing on the ground” although He does not stoop low enough to touch the 
floor. A literal rendering would have destroyed the dignity of the posuure for 
Byzantine beholders. Behind Him is the typical group of the Apostles, and 
before Him stands the Woman, with one hand clasping the other wrist in front 
of the chest, a typically Byzantine gesture of fear, despair or repentance**?. 
The Woman is escorted by Pharisees and another group of Pharisees turns 
away from the scene, muttering against Christ’s verdict. Only a Byzantine 
artist of consummate training could have shaped this composition. If there was 
no Byzantine prototype at the disposition of the Monreale designer, the latter 
must himself have been this Byzantine artist. But it is very likely that the more 
elaborate cycles of Byzantine model-books contained this scene, were it only 
for use in works executed abroad. In any case, the scene as it appears at Mon- 
reale does not furnish an argument against, but a proof of, the purely 
Byzantine character of the mosaics. The Healing of the Paralytic (Pl. 91b) follows a 
time-honoured Byzantine formula which seems to have belonged to the metro- 
politan cycle223, The flatness of the architecture in the Monreale mosaic does not 
make it quite clear that the bed is being lowered through a hole in the roof: the 
spatial realism of the earlier tradition had to be given up for the sake of a com- 
position consistent with the relief character of twelfth-century metropolitan art. 
The enthroned Christ follows the same model as the seated Creator in the 
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Old Testament cycle and thus offers further proof of the homogeneity of the 
cycle. The attitude of the Sick??* and the entire composition??5 of the next 
scene, the Healing of the Blind and Lame (Pl. 91b), recur in a number of Byzantine 
examples of this theme. Especial stress is laid in this and in the foregoing 
scene on the group of the witnessing Pharisees, which seem to be, in fact, the 
distinguishing mark of the half cycle in the northern aisle. The next picture 
represents the Feast in the House of Simon (Pl. 89b), with the Woman anointing 
Christ’s feet. The scheme with the C-shaped table, at the left of which Christ 
is seated, whereas the right is occupied by Simon and his guests, with the 
Woman at Christ’s feet and with the tripartite architecture behind, is pre- 
figured in the Paris Gregory??$, Earlier types show a smaller number of figures 
with the Woman at the left of Christ???, The Monreale designer enlarged the 
scenario and arranged the figures in the usual sequence from left to right: 
first Christ, followed by the other active figure, and finally the witnesses. He 
furthermore accentuated the composition by means of a symmetrical tripartite 
background. 

The last scene of the Miracle cycle of the aisles, a close parallel to the open- 
ing scene, is the Healing of the Centurions Servant, or Son??®. The full Byzantine 
version gives two scenes, the prayer of the Centurion and the healing of the sick 
man 278. The description of the Painter’s Guide??? tallies exactly with the con- 


tracted version of Monreale?3!. But the designer of the Monreale mosaic had to 


reverse the composition in order to make it fit the given space and the sequence 
of the narrative. This latter was certainly one of his main concerns. 

In general it must be conceded that the designers of the Miracle cycle of 
Monreale solved their problems in an expert way. They understood their proto- 
types perfectly and were able, when the need arose, to supplement them with 
their own inventions. This inventive capacity of the designers was, it is true, 
neither rich nor quite free. The pictures are mostly variations of one or two 
basic themes or formulas, and not new and original conceptions. These formulas 
had their well-established place in contemporary Byzantine iconography. ‘The 
abbreviated versions of the Paris Gregory, the altered copies in the Ottonian 
manuscripts, the fresco cycles, and the survivals in the Bibles of the twelfth 
century and on Movnt Athos, show clearly that the models and recipes used 
by the Monreale designers belonged to the metropolitan tradition, even if this 
tradition is no longer traceable in contemporary monumental cycles in Byzan- 
tium itself. There is no trace of provincialism in the compositions of the Mon- 
reale scenes, either as regards their prototypes or as regards the adaptation and 
execution on the spot. This is made abundantly clear by the contrast between 
the Mon:eale mosaics and Italianised versions like Sant’ Angelo in Formis or the 
Paliotto at Salerno. 

With the scene of Christ and the Samaritan Woman (Pl. 87a) the narrative 
returns to the southern transept and thus to the main Christological cycle. The 
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figures of this mosaic are again smaller in proportion to the space to be filled, the 
architectural backgrounds less elaborate and the golden ground more pre- 
ponderant than was the case in the Miracle cycle. The iconographical scheme??? 
of the mosaic is in complete accordance with the current mid-Byzantine formula. 
The prototype of Monreale did not contain the episode of the Samaritan woman 
speaking to her compatriots, as it 1s found in the Parisinus Gr.74, the mosaic 
of St. Mackie and the Hortus Deliciarum???, It offered the simple scene of Christ 
conversing with the Woman at the well and thus followed the monumental 
Hellenistic tradnion of the metropolis rather than the oriental tradition trans- 
mitted by manuscripts like the Parisinus Gr.74. This Hellenistic formula sur- 
vived, without the group ot the Apostles, in the Paris Gregory 51023* and in the 
Leningrad Codex No.105?99. ‘The scheme of Monreale, with the Samaritan 
woman holding the rope in both hands, is to be found in Italian copies of 
Byzantine prototypes such as the Exultet roll of Pisa (II) 228 and, with typically 
Western misinterpretations, at Sant’ Angelo in Formis?3”, The Transfiguration?9* 
(Pl. 67a) contains traits characteristic of the later twelfth century, namely a 
greater liveliness in the attitudes of the figures, with St. John hiding his face and 
turning towards the right (instead of the left as in older types), and in the 
omission of the mandorla???, The change in the attitude of St. John seems to 
have been introduced in Byzantine iconography under the influence of the new 
narrative style of monumental art, in which everything had to serve to underline 
the direction of the narrative from left to right. This was especially necessary in 
cycles on flat walls the single scenes of which were to be connected with each other 
in the direction of the narrative. Another important feature about this mosaic 
is the intensification of the gestures. The three figures of the Apostles approach 
the prostrate position which is so characteristic of late Byzantine art. The 
element of wonder and even terror is now more important than the rôle assigned 
to the Apostles as witnesses in earlier iconographic formulas. Elegant poses, 
like the holding of parts of the garments?49, disappear; the hands of the figures 
seek support on the ground or are employed in violent gestures. The most 
outstanding single feature is the hidden face of St. John, a trait which would 
have been unthinkable in the iconic art of the classical mid-Byzantine period. 
It runs counter to the basic conception of the sacred image in which all the 
figures had to face the beholder, at least in three-quarter profile, and is con- 
nected with a deep change, the birth of a new narrative style, a change by which 
the single image lost a good deal of its former character. The plausibility of 
action, the dynamic mechanism of the narrative became more important than 
the venerability of the picture as an icon, for which the contest against the Icono- 
clasts had been waged. Neo-Hellenic ideas had begun to penetrate the sacred 
sphere of Byzantine classicism. 

This change is not equally patent in all the mosaics. It is of necessity less 
obvious in scenes which, from the very beginning, were more narrative than 
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iconic in character. The Raising of Lazarus (Pl. 67b), for instance, follows the well- 
established prototype which had served, with minor differences, as the model 
of the fresco of Sant’ Angelo in Formis?*!, But the version of Monreale is more 
correct and more modern than that of Sant’ Angelo: the two servants are more 
differentiated, Lazarus is distinguished by a halo and characterised by a beard 242, 
and one of the women turns back towards her brother: traits which point to a 
refashioning of the prototype in the twelfth century. The interpretation of this 


prototype by the designer of Monreale shows none of the mistakes to be found 


in the Palatina or in Sant’ Angelo: the designer took care to insert the crucial 
caesura between Christ and Lazarus, the gap which suggests the tension of the 
miracle just performed; on the other side, the figure of Christ is supported by 
the massed group of the Apostles, in accordance with Byzantine practice, whereas 
the painter of Sant’ Angelo had placed the caesura behind Christ in order to 
achieve a strictly symmetrical arrangement. 

‘The next mosaic depicts a scene which occurs in comprehensive Byzantine 
cycles only and remained unknown to Western art: The Disciples with the Ass and 
its Colt223 (Pl. 67b). Of the three aspects of the scene illustrated in Byzantium, 
namely Christ’s order, the Disciples departing in quest of the animals, and the 
Disciples returning, the prototype of Monreale represented the third, which was 
connected with the metropolitan tradition?44. This alone would be sufficient 
proof of the metropolitan character of the whole cycle. Little space was granted 
to the designer for the next picture, the Entry into Jerusalem (Pl. 68). He had, con- 
sequently, to cut down the number of subsidiary figures, that is, of the Children 
and of the People of Jerusalem. His fully developed sense of the direction of the 
narrative, a feeling which tended towards finding its expression in a frieze-like 
composition, prevented him from interweaving the motifs as the designer of the 
Palatina had done when he spread the figures of the Children along the lower 
part of the composition. The Monreale designer gave only two Children at the 
right, preceding Christ as suggested by the Bible, with parallel gestures which 
were already prefigured in the Codex Rossanensis. But the designer retained 
typical motifs, like that of the boy in the tree (cutting off and throwing down 
palm branches), a motif which is genuinely Byzantine and had been omitted. 
by the less correct interpreter of the Palatina. So far, the differences between 
the Palatina and the Monreale versions of the Entry can be explained as due 
rather to the adaptation than to the prototypes themselves. But there is another 
difference which was certainly prefigured in the prototypes: in the Palatina 


St. Peter precedes the pageant, leading the ass on which Christ is seated; in 


Monreale he follows the rider together with the other Apostles. This was the 
more widespread type in contemporary Byzantine iconography. With its 
frieze-like character it lent itself better to the brisk narrative trend than did the 
more interlaced composition of the Palatina mosaic, which retains something 
of the centralised and self-contained design of the festival icon. In Monreale 
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the single motifs follow each other in sequence like the notes of a simple melody, 
to be read from left to right. Another peculiarity, typical of the later date of 
Monreale as against the Palatina, is the more frontal position of Christ, which 
stands in the same relation to the pose of the earlier mosaic as the Angel Wrestling 
with Jacob in Monreale stands to the corresponding figure in the Palatina cycle. 

The next scene, the Last Supper?*5 (Pl. 68), is the last picture in the (middle) 
tier. This was taken into account by the designer when he shaped the composi- 
tion with its circular movement, issuing from the figure of Christ at the left, 
following the semicircular table to the right and returning again towards the left 
with the gestures of St. Peter and Judas. The strictly symmetrical architecture of 
the background also stresses the end-character of the composition. As for the 
iconography of the scene, the designer followed consistently the current type of 
metropolitan twelfth-century iconography. This type had been stripped of the 
Hellenistic reminiscences which lived on in manuscripts like the Petropol. 21246, 
with the reclining figures of Christ?*" and the Apostles. The Apostles are now 
seated in a semicircle round the C-shaped table which is one of the hall-marks 
of Byzantine iconography as against the rectangular table in Oriental and 
Western monuments. The most interesting figure in the otherwise normal 
Byzantine scheme of Monreale is that of Judas, who is placed in front of the 
table and is hurrying in a stooping position towards Christ in order to receive 
the sop in his covered hands. The gesture of the covered hands is a typically 
mid-Byzantine trait which shows the growing importance of the liturgical spirit. 
The placing of Judas in front of the table is by no means uncommon in Byzan- 
tium. It occurs in the Cod. Petropolitanus 21, in the Saccos of Photius?48, 
in the Greek-inspired compositions of S. Bastianello in Pallara in Rome?**, of 
the Exultet roll of Pisa (II) 259, in the Bronze Door of Beneventum and elsewhere. 
The exact gesture of the Judas of Monreale seems to have been well known to 
the painters who followed the tradition of Monte Cassino; it can be seen in the 
frescoes of Santa Maria ad Cryptas??! and Bominaco, the mosaics of the 
Baptistery of Florence and the wall-paintings of Santa Maria in Vescovio?52, 
Compositional reasons and the fact that this type of Byzantine iconography 
had become the favoured type of Benedictine art may have influenced the 
choice of the designer of the Monreale cycle?53, The Last Supper at Sant’ 
Angelo in Formis follows the same type; but there Judas was left out, and the 
main idea of the scene is not the Announcement of the Betrayal, as at Byzantium, 
but the institution of the Eucharist as in the West. If Monreale followed a re- 
fashioned Byzantine prototype which had been used before at Monte Cassino, 
the designer of the mosaic certainly interpreted this prototype more correctly 
than the South Italian painters had done. 

A symmetrical background of architectural motifs as in the Last Supper 
appears also in the next scene, the Washing of the Feet?>4 (Pl. 69a). The mosaic is 
placed at the beginning of the lowest tier in the southern transept and belongs to 
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the main festival cycle255, Two points characterise its Byzantine and metro- 
politan iconography: the fact that Christ is not represented as actually washing 
Peter’s feet but as drying them, and the motif of the two Apostles with the water- 
jug on the left of the main figure. The first motif avoids the straightforward 
realism of Oriental and Western iconography by substituting an almost symbolic 
action, more dignified and more Hellenistic?59. St. Peter is raised on a high 
bench, which makes it possible for the designer to represent Christ in an almost 
upright position instead of the bent attitude shown in Oriental examples. Christ 
approaches swiftly from the left in the manner which is characteristic of the late 
twelfth century. The second motif, the two Disciples with the water-jug, con- 
stitutes a neo-Hellenistic trait257 which makes for greater compositional variety 
than have the types in which all the Disciples are seated, and introduces at the 
same time an element of movement, of development in time, by showing the 
preparations for the actual scene. The three seated figures at the right—the 
others are standing behind—are sufficiently uniform in their attitudes to establish 
a firm rhythm, and on the other hand sufficiently differentiated, especially in 
age and colouring, to make the composition lively. A glance at the roughly con- 
temporary mosaic of St. Mark's258 shows at once the Greek and metropolitan 
character of the Monreale composition??? and its superiority. 

The Agony in the Garden®®° (Pl. 69b) is the only single Gospel scene of the 
Monreale cycle in which the figure of Christ is represented twice: once exhorting 
St. Peter, and a second time praying. This is in complete accord with Byzantine 
iconography which, from the sixth century, had tended to split the scene into 
several phases according to the Gospel narrative. But it is one of the few scenes 
in which the direction of the narrative seems to have been inverted. Actually, 
however, we are confronted with an original sequence of at least three phases, 
the first being the group of sleeping Apostles, which has to be considered as a 
separate scene only subsequently connected with the exhortation of St. Peter, 
the second phase (in which two different parts of the Gospel narrative were 
contracted into one scene); and the praying figure of Christ itself stands for three 
phases, all preceding in time the final (second) admonition of St. Peter. The full 
sequence of six phases is preserved in the mosaic at St. Mark’s, Venice***, and 
the contraction?9? of the several phases into one scene explains the peculiar 
structure of the leading Byzantine type to which Monreale belongs. The type 
is characterised by the curious heaping together of the figures of the sleeping 
Apostles in one semicircular group, framed by a similarly shaped hil; by the 
figure of St. Peter attached to the right of this group and iendered in the attitude 
of listening to Christ, who approaches from the right; and, finally, by the 
kneeling figure of Christ on the slope of the hill and the Angel who descends 
from the left. It is a very concise composition, and it underwent little change?9* 
except for the details of the sleeping Apostles. These details, however, furnish 
precise indications as to the date of the prototypes. The attitudes of the Apostles 
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became more and more varied, an almost realistic rendering was gradually 
spreading, and a few characteristic poses were invented in the course of the 
twelfth century and retained in the following period. So, for instance, the 
attitude of the Disciple of whom only the shoulders, one arm and the crown 
of the head are visible; that of another who is lying on his back and shows a 
sharply cut profile, and of a third in the pose of an antique River-God (bottom 
left at Monreale and bottom centre at St. Mark’s). By these means it is possible 
to determine the date of the Monreale prototype as the last third of the twelfth 
century*°*, that is, a date almost contemporary with the mosaic itself?95, To 
the same date point the half figure of the Angel?99 and the swiftly striding figure 
of Christ. | 

Ihe Betrayal of Judas??? (Pl. 70) helps to confirm the twelfth-century date of 
the Byzantine prototype and sheds light on the development of New Testament 
iconography in Southern Italy. The general type, with Judas approaching 
from the right and with the fleeing Apostle, is Hellenistic and metropolitan 295. 
The latter motif and the peculiar configuration of the Peter and Malchus 
episode are indications of a date late in the twelfth century. It was only from 
the end of the eleventh century onwards that the motif of the Healing of Malchus’ 
ear was Clearly brought out by the blessing gesture of Clhrist299, and that Peter 
was represented kneeling on the prostrate Malchus, cutting off his ear with a 
knife. The figure of the fleeing Apostle270 is rare even in the late period. The 
motif was used in an altered, and perhaps misunderstood, form in St. Mark's271, 
where the attitude of the fleeing Apostle was applied to one of the Pharisees 
who turns towards the next scene, the Ecce Homo, and thus establishes the 
contact with the following phase of the narrative. A similar contamination of 
the original Byzantine scheme can be found in the Hortus Deliciarum???, where 
the German copyist changed the fleeing Apostle into one of the torch-bearing 
soldiers. The two instances show that the rare Byzantine motif of the fleeing 
Apostle was not understood in the West. It needed a Byzantine artist to interpret 
the figure correctly. All the other motifs of the Monreale Betrayal are also 
strictly and correctly Byzantine. One of the most typical figures is the torch- 
bearer at the right; who occurs in almost all the Byzantine examples of the twelfth 
century*’*. Characteristic also are the general composition arranged in a semi- 
circle, topped by the torches, halberds and hatcheys of the crowd and the lively 
movements of the figures. An earlier form of this Byzantine type, but with an 
inversion of the sides, was well known in Southern Italy, probably through the 
medium of Monte Cassino?’4 It is clear that Monreale cannot have been 
dependent on this Byzantine tradition of Southern Italy and that the resem- 
blances must be explained once more by a common Byzantine tradition which 
reached Monte Cassino and Monreale at different stages of 1ts development. 

This common Byzantine basis of the iconographical traditions of Southern 
Italy and Monreale is also patent in the scene of Christ before Pilate275 (Pl. 68). 
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Both Sant’ Angelo?” and Monreale contain the otherwise rare episode of the 
message of Pilate’s Wife??7, The feature is among those which, after a survival 
from early Byzantine times??? in the oriental backwaters of Byzantine art???, 
were readmitted again to metropolitan iconography in the course of the twelfth 
century. The full version with the message was apparently chosen at Monreale 
in order to fill the wall space which extends towards the right above the arch 
that opens into the southern aisle. It served furthermore to mark the end of the 
narrative of the southern transept by introducing a secondary movement directed. 
towards the left, just as is the case in the picture above, the Last Supper. The 
insertion of this reverse movement plays the part of a semicolon in the narrative. 
The type of Monreale omits, on the cther hand, a motif which became a favourite 
with Western art, namely the Washing of the Hands?89, and substitutes for the 


Servant a bodyguard with a sword, a motif which was repeated in the scene of 


SS. Peter and Paul before Nero??! and in one of the legendary scenes on the 
west wall?8?, The late date of the prototype and, possibly, compositional reasons 
also explain the large number of Pharisees on Christ’s left. ‘They form the full 
accompanying chorus which the twelfth century introduced into the narrative 
style, and they are necessary for filling the stage, which here is larger than usval.. 
The figure of Christ Himself is represented in the stereotyped attitude which is 
so often to be found in the Gospel and Miracle scenes of Monreale, and which 
contributes to the smooth uniformity so favourable to the quick reading of the 
narrative. 

This scene is the last in the southern transept. The continuation, with the 
Passion, the Resurrection and the Apparitions of Christ, is to be found in the 
northern transept. ‘The first scene of this cycle, in the upper tier of the west 
wall, the Preparation for the Crucifixion (Pl. 71a), issomewhat uncommon. The de- 
signer of the Monreale cycle omitted the Bearing of the Cross and represented the: 
arrival of Christ at Golgotha where the Cross has already been set up?83, The 
scene is an invention of the twelfth century based on the Apocrypha?8*, The 


new invention is especially characterised by the figure of the man who fixes the 


Cross with wedge and hammer??5, The main composition consists of two large 
choruses, each with a protagonist. The empty Cross rises in the centre, pre- 
paring the beholder for the next image??$, the Crucifixion?9" (Pl. 71a). The com- 
position of this scene, with the body of Christ in the “Byzantine curve”, with 
three Holy Women on the left and St. John and the Centurion on the right, and 
with the two half figures of Angels above the Cross, has many parallels in Byzan- 
tine works of the eleventh and twelfth centuries?88, One feature of the mosaic is 
particularly typical of the late twelfth century: one of Mary's hands (the right) 
is supported by the hands of the Woman who stands next to the Cross. Mary 
herself is placed between the two Women. This group, which is repeated in a 
somewhat enriched manner in the fresco of the Crypt of Aquileia?8?, is an early 
version of the svenimento motif which played so large a part in late Byzantine and. 
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Italian art**%, The examples in Monreale and Aquileia, which have no direct 
relation to each other, must have been derived from a common metropolitan 
prototype: the gestures of all the figures (Mary and St. John with one hand 
raised to the cheek and the Centurion with the angular gesture of his right arm) 
point directly to Constantinople ??1, 

The Descent from the Cross (Pl. 71b) belongs to a type which originated in the 
eleventh century??? and developed during the twelfth. The main characteristics 
of the stage reached in Monreale at the end of the twelfth century are the parallel 
hanging arms of Christ, whose body has been detached from the Cross and is 
held in the arms of Joseph of Arimathea standing on a ladder behind Christ; 
in addition, the motif of Mary kissing one hand (or one arm) of Christ; the 
figure of Nicodemus drawing the nails from the foot-rest of the Cross, and finally 


the attendant figures of the two Women and of St. John in the poses of the 


Crucifixion. Byzantine compositions??? of this type occur frequently in many 
variants??^, whereas in the West the theme is extremely rare. Western examples 
can always be traced to definite Byzantine sources??5, This is true, for instance, 
of the plaques in Barisano’s Bronze Doors, in which the type of Monreale 
appears with small variations due to the restricted space and to the inversion 
caused by the casting process ?2?6. 

The Entombment of Christ??? (Pl. 71b) is a Byzantine theme which in this form 
never became popular in Italy or the West???, The type originated probably in 
early Byzantine art??*, fell into oblivion during the Iconoclastic Controversy and 
was revived in post-Iconoclast miniature painting during the ninth and tenth 
centuries???, It became frequent in twelfth-century illumination??! and invaded 
monumental painting at the same time*%? to be soon abandoned again of 
favour of the Mourning for Christ. The few Western examples are copies in 
Byzantine prototypes??? and usually substitute an architectural sepulchre for 
the rock-hewn tomb which is the hall-mark of the Byzantine type. Most of 
the Western compositions are, in addition, inverted so that they run from right 
to left. Monreale follows the correct Byzantine tradition 94. 

The Harrowing of Hell (the Descent into Hades or the Anastasis) 395 (Pl. 71b) 
shows the fully-developed Byzantine type in the Hellenistic and metropolitan 
variety, with Christ approaching Adam and Eve?°®, It contains all the elements 
characteristic of the twelfth century®°’, namely the crossed doors of Hell, Satan, 
John the Baptist, the Prophet Kings, a multitude of Patriarchs and, finally the 
hills in the background??8. In Western cycles the theme is either omitted in 
. favour of the actual Resurrection or transformed30% whereas Monreale gives 
the pure Greek formula. 

An equally pure Greek prototype and an equally correct Byzantine treat- 
ment are apparent in the mosaic of the Holy Women at the Sepulchre319 (Pl. 72). The 
outstanding features of the Monreale type are the rock-hewn tomb (instead of the 
architectural sepulchre in early Oriental and Western examples), the typically 
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Byzantine gesture of the Angel whose right hand points towards the empty tomb 
(in continuation of the line of the outspread wing) ***, and the fact that there 
are three Holy Women instead of two. This latter trait points to the twelfth 
century as the date of the prototype?!?. One of the earliest examples which 
shows the three Maries is the Psalter of Melisande?!?, but the still earlier Cod. 
Parisinus 74314 has even four figures, apparently following Luke xxiv, 10. Later 
Italian versions of the theme seem to have followed the lead of Monreale or its 
prototypes315, The single figures contained in the Monreale mosaic are of one 
piece with the repertory of types used in other mosaics of the Church: the Angel 
has the same drapery as one of the Angels in Lot’s Hospitality, and the first 
Holy Woman (to the right) makes the same gesture of terror and astonishment as 
appeared several times in the Old Testament cycle. | 
The next scene, Christ's Apparition to the two Marys?19 (Pl. 72), follows that of 
the two dominating types of mid-Byzantine iconography which may be called the 
monumental type?!?. It shows, in an almost symmetrical lay-out, Christ 1n the 
midst between the two kneeling Women*18, But the quasi-symmetrical com- 
position?1? is to some degree adapted to the narrative trend from left to right: 
the two female figures are slightly differentiated and Christ moves towards the 
right, withdrawing from the groping hands of Mary Magdalen. This illustrates 
the “Noli me tangere” motif of the inscription, which by and by tends to. 
supplant the original apparition motif?20, But the differentiation in the attitudes 
of the two Holy Women is still very slight. Magdalen has not yet become the 
agitated figure of later Italian representations in which the other Mary is left 
out altogether321, The version of Monreale is still strictly Byzantine???, | 
One of the most interesting parts of the cycle of Monreale is the series of 
four scenes representing Christ’s Appearance to the Disciples at Emmaus??? (PL 73)- 
The four mosaics follow a metropolitan tradition which, perhaps, originated in 
the Holy Apostles??4, and has come down to us in a slightly debased but still re- 
cognisable form in the miniatures of the Laurentianus VI/23??? and in the fres- 
coes of Nagorica in Serbia??$, This tradition seems also to have been the source of 
the four destroyed mosaics of St. Mark’s, Venice??*, of the frescoes in San Gio- 
vanni a Porta Latina328, of the reliefs of the reliquary of Pope Paschal 1??9, of 
the miniatures of the Exultet Roll at Troja (111)*3%, and of single scenes at 
Gracanica??! and in Sant’ Angelo in Formis???, whereas the Parisinus Gr.74°°°, 
the fresco at Kiev??4, and several Italian Crosses??? follow a different tradition. 
Of the four scenes at Monreale, however, only three (1, 2 and 4) can be paralleled 
in other cycles: the mosaic which shows the two Disciples in the moment after 
Christ’s disappearance from the meal seems to have been an invention of the 
Monreale designer, inserted for compositional reasons, namely in order to fill 
the tier completely with this story and to create a symmetrical pattern by 
doubling the architectural background of the meal-scene. The new invention 
takes the preceding scene as its starting-point: the entire setting and, with it, 
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the main compositional scheme, repeat those of the meal. There are, however, 
characteristic differences. The central opening has been enlarged in the new 
picture (and its framework reduced), in order to bring out more strikingly the 
void which now takes the place of the figure of Christ. The absence of Christ 
is made glaringly patent. At the left, a dark empty door is added so as to enhance 
the fact that somebody has just left the room. These very subtle and typically 
Byzantine means of clarifying the sıtuation by the setting??9 are, however, not 
the only differences between the foregoing picture and this: the attitudes of 
the two Disciples are also adapted to the specific content of the scene. They 
not only express the feeling of dejection on realising that the Master has gone, 
but they indicate by their attitudes that they themselves are about to go out of 
the room. Both figures are cast in restless poses with diagonal movements which 
point towards the right, towards the continuation and conclusion of the story. 
Again, only a Byzantine artist could have handled the composition with such 
mastery that it enhanced the passing character of the scene and underlined the 
continuous unrolling of the story without any damage to its monumental dignity. 

The /ncredulity of Thomas?" (Pl. 72) in the bottom register of the northern 
transept, a pendant to the Judgment of Pilate, stretches beyond the arch which 
gives access to the northern aisle. The designer filled the additional space with 
two figures of Apostles and with a continuation of the architectural background, 
into which another door is fitted in order to stress the motif of the “Closed Doors" 
(John xx, 26). In all the other features (frontal posture of Christ, quick approach 
of ‘Thomas, gestures of the other Apostles) Monreale follows the current Byzan- 
tine scheme of the twelfth century?38 which had supplanted the older type 
with the hesitating Thomas and the shrinking gesture of Christ???, The scheme 
of Monreale is that of Constantinople; it stands in sharp contrast to the Oriental 
type in which Christ Himself seizes the hand of Thomas in order to guide it 
to the wound 349, 

The Miraculous Draught of Fishes?41 (PI. 74a) shows a very reduced composi- 
tional scheme, consisting of four figures only: Christ, the swimming St. Peter and 
two Apostles in the boat. We find exactly the same scheme in the Athens Gospel 
Book of the thirteenth century 34? which belongs to the same group as the Rocke- 
feller-McCormick manuscript. Most of the other examples, like the fresco in the 
Mirozh Cathedral of Pskov?42, contain a greater number of figures (Apostles) 
or even several phases of the Gospel narrative?44, whereas the older versions 
omit the figure of St. Peter in the water?45, The designer of the mosaic appar- 
ently chose an abridged version from miniature painting as his prototype. It is 
possible that there was no monumental version in his store of models. But he 
also failed to adapt the composition to the general character of the cycle. 
The composition shows traces of slipshod design. It certainly belongs to those 
mosaics which were executed last when the artists were tired and hurried. 
Still thoroughly Byzantine in its iconography, the mosaic lacks the creative 
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touch, the freshness of interpretation, otherwise so impressive in the Monreale 
cycle. : Sion 
The two concluding scenes, the Ascension and the Pentecost, follow 
similarly abridged versions, but for different reasons: the monumental types 
of the two themes were not easily applicable to representations on flat walls, 
since in Byzantine churches the two themes normally occupied the cupolas Or, 
at least, the vaults. These prototypes could not be used in the narrative cycle 
of Monreale, and the designer was forced to di aw on the tradition of miniature 
painting. On the other hand, the iconographic schemes of the Ascension and the 
Pentecost were in Byzantine miniature painting nothing but adaptations of the 
monumental designs. The Monreale designer must have been aware of this. 
In the Ascension?49 (P1. 74b) Christ is represented asa small figure surrounded by a 
circular halo as in the cupolas, and the arrangement of the Apostles also shows 
traces of being derived from cupola schemes: the four Apostles in the front 
row are made up of the first two and the last two figures of the usual series of wei 
cupolas, with the agitated poses of SS. ‘Thomas and Philip. The rigid frontality O 
Mary is also a reminiscence of the corresponding cupola figure. Equally striking, 
however, are the points in which the composition of the Ascension in Monreale 
departs from the usual cupola scheme. The designer left out, for instance, the 
trees of the cupola composition, he enlivened the attitudes of all the figures 
(with the exception of the Virgin) and substituted St. Andrew for St. Paul. ms 
last change is in keeping with the historical and narrative character of the decor- 
ation. It would, indeed, have been awkward had St. Paul appeared in a narra- 
tive picture as witnessing an event which took place before his conversion. Such 
scruples did not exist for the designers of the eleventh-century cupolas, where 
the Ascension was conceived not so much as an historical event as a dogmatic 
statement. It would, however, be wrong to assume that these changes must 
have been the work of the Monreale designer himself; he probably found them 
in his prototype. This prototype was strictly Byzantine **’, and so was the 
interpretation given to it by the designer of Monreale. Every single gesture is in 
accordance with the treatment usual in the entire cycle, and the grouping of the 
figures is exactly what we should expect in one of the most sacred festival 
icons which, nevertheless, is part of a narrative cycle. The designer has even 
taken care to stress the movement towards the right by giving to St. Peter a 
strongly agitated posture in this direction, whereas his counterpart, St. Andrew, 
i nted in a quiet pose. 
g M ies giereg acest the right 1s contained in the Pentecost ^? (Pl. 75a) 
since it is the last picture of the whole series. Here too the designer followed a re- 
duced model probably derived from miniature painting which, however, was it- 
self adapted from the cupola scheme. The representation of the Pentecost on a 
flat surface raised in an even higher degree than was the case with the era 
the problem of projecting a spatial decorative scheme on to a flat surface**, 
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This projection was effected by the semicircular arrangement of the Apostles, 
the almost spatially curved rays, and by the curious void in the lower centre, a 
reminiscence of the hollow form of the cupola and its arch. Monreale is in some 
respects closer to the monumental scheme than most of the other flat repre- 
sentations in Byzantine art. The arch underneath the Apostles is still an arch, 
not a highly stilted affair as in most miniatures?59; the composition preserves 
the rays and suppresses, for reasons of monumental simplicity, the Hetoimasia 
and the Phylai and Glossai (or the Cosmos). The mosaic is, on the other hand, 
definitely a part of the narrative cycle: Here, too, Andrew appears instead of 
Paul**!1. The arrangement of the Apostles in general is proof of the Byzantine 
character of the composition: Western examples usually show St. Peter in the 
centre???, an arrangement which never occurs in Byzantium, where the centre 
is left empty, SS. Peter and Paul, or SS. Peter and Andrew (as at Monreale) 
being placed on either side of the central axis. The West furthermore intro- 
duced Mary (according to Acts i, 14), a trait never to be found in Byzantine 
art. The composition of the Pentecost at Monreale is an apt ending of the 
Christological cycle: its completely closed form acts as a full stop. 

In the entire series of Gospel scenes there is not a single trace of Western 
iconographic influence, as regards either the assumed prototypes or their inter- 
pretation by the Monreale designers. The strictest Byzantine iconography 
reigns throughout the cycle. The source of this iconography was a metropolitan 
tradition which, as many instances show, had its roots in the early monumental 
cycles of the sixth century, but was continually refashioned, completed and 
brought up to date. The closest parallels to the version of Monreale are the 
Byzantine cycles of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in the Russian cathe- 
drals, the later cave-churches of Cappadocia and Latmos, the Serbian monas- 
teries, and in Gospel books such as the Gospels of Kars?5? and the group of 
illuminated manuscripts represented by the Rockefeller-McCormick New Testa- 
ment. These cycles depended on the older tradition of Constantinople as it is 
embodied in the Paris Gregory. 

Immediately before this tradition reached Monreale in the hands of the 
Byzantine designers, it was overhauled; the mosaics constitute the most modern 
version of contemporary Byzantine iconography. Full use was made in this 
refashioning of the late influx of Oriental schemes into metropolitan art; but 
this influx could not change the essentially Constantinopolitan character of the 
tradition, which was strong enough to assimilate the new features without 
becoming tainted with provincialism. The contemporary cycles of Nereditsy, 
of the Mirozh Cathedral at Pskov and the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem 
are much more provincial in character than Monreale. So also are the Italian 
cycles which derived in part from similar Greek prototypes embodied in the 
lost Greek decoration of Monte Cassino. The precepts of the Byzantine artists 
of Monte Cassino were quickly forgotten, or wilfully abandoned, by. their 
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immediate successors; thus the Byzantine traits embodied in Sant’ Angelo in 
Formis, which correspond with some traits of the Monreale mosaics, contrast 
strangely with the general Italian atmosphere of iconography and style. 
Those tendencies and traits to be found in the Monreale mosaics which 
do not correspond with the iconographic and aesthetic principles of the classical 
era of mid-Byzantine art are not due to provincialism, but to a gradual change 
in the conceptions which dominated monumental decoration in Byzantium 
itself. The hieratic style had had its climax in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
and had outlived its prime when the mosaics of Monreale were made. The 
hieratic conception of the festival icon was slowly but surely supplanted by a 
revival of the narrative style, and this accounts for the changes in the composi- 
tions and in the relation between the single pictures. The festival images proper, 
now embedded in a continuous narrative, withstood the new trend longest; 
their compositions retained, even at the end of the twelfth century, something 
of the concise gravity and the self-sufficiency of hieratic icons. The lingering 
influence of the older style is thus much stronger in the New Testament cycle 


than in that of the Old Testament. The compositions of the former retain more 


of the symmetrical lay-out of hieratic art. But even so the new principles of the 
narrative style gained ground. 

Most of these new tendencies must have been embodied in the prototypes 
used at Monreale; but they were further enhanced by the designers themselves. 
These designers made, on the whole, the best of the spatial conditions and often 
even took advantage of them in order to bring out the new narrative tendencies. 
It is only in the last pictures of the cycle that there is a certain falling off of 
creative power—if the expert redaction of the models can be called a creative 
act at ali. What was called for was, perhaps, not so much creative power as an 
ability for recreating, for arranging and varying, for piecing together, fitting 
and joining. Real creative invention was hardly within the compass of the 
Monreale artists. This is true as much of thematic as of compositional invention. 
As regards the former, only faint traces can be detected of the new humanising 
tendencies which were to be applied to sacred history in the thirteenth century; 
and compositional invention was limited to certain well-established schemes. 
The imagination of the artists ran in deep conventional grooves. 

The adaptational activity of the designers, the effects of their “editing”, are 
not as palpable in the New Testament cycle as they were in that of the Old. 
This is, perhaps, connected with the fact that the iconographical tradition was 
stronger and more binding as regards the Evangelical cycle. Within this cycle 
various degrees of freedom can be observed as regards the final shaping of the 
compositions. The lowest degree is exhibited in the festival images. ‘They were 
taken over almost unchanged, provided that they fitted the spaces allotted to 
them. The next highest degree of freedom in the adaptation is to be found in 
the Christological pictures of the central square and the transepts, which do not 
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belong to the festival cycle. And the highest standard of compositional freedom 
can be observed in the Miracle scenes of the two aisles, that is in that part of the 
Evangelical cycle the iconography of which was least firmly fixed. 

This is typical of Byzantine art in the twelfth century, of an art which mainly 
lived on the past. The past with its traditions was a very strong factor, and 
Monreale still belongs to the ending phase of this art and not to the beginning 
of a new development. | 


THE LIVES OF SS. PETER AND PAUL 


The two cycles of the Lives of SS. Peter and Paul in the Palatina (Pls. 40—43) 
and at Monreale (Pls. 77-83) pose the same problems as the two cycles of the 
Old Testament. A juxtaposition of the two series of images shows that the cycle 
of Monreale is the more comprehensive of the two: 


Saul setting out to persecute the Christians Pal. Mon. 
Conversion of Saul Mon. 
Saul led to Damascus | Bar Mon. 
Paul and Ananias — Mon. 
Baptism of Paul Pal. Mon. 
Disputation with the Jews | Mon. 
Paul's Flight from Damascus uL Mon. 
Paul handing Letters to Timothy and Silas — Mon. 
Beheading of Paul — Mon. 
Peter in Prison Pal. Mon. 
Liberation of Peter Pal. Mon. 
Healing of the Leper Pal. Mon. 
Healing of Eneas Pal. Mon. 
Raising of Tabitha Pal. Mon. 
Meeting of Peter and Paul Pal. Mon. 
Disputation with Simon Magus Pal. Mon. 
Fall of Simon Pal. Mon. 
Crucifixion of Peter — Mon. 


... The cycle of Monreale thus contains four more scenes than that of the 
Palatina; in addition, it gives the Conversion of Paul, the scene of Paul being 
led to Damascus, the Disputation, and Paul's Flight, in four separate images 
(Pls. 78a, b, 79) as against two combined scenes in the Palatina (Pl. 40a). This 
alone would be sufficient to show that Monreale cannot be a copy of the Palatina 
cycle; but the scenes common to both cycles are also fuller and more correct as 
illustrations of the text at Monreale than they are in the Palatina. As the 
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mosaics of the Palatina are older by about two decades, the only conclusion to 
be drawn from the fact that the two cycles are closely related is that they both 
derive from a common prototype. The relationship between the two cycles is so 
close that it is even possible to reconstruct restored parts of the Palatina mosaics 
with the help of the better-preserved Monreale cycle. he actual differences 
are slight and few, and can be explained by the differences of the architectural 
framework and the more correct attitude of the Monreale designers. 

The redactional differences in the two cycles appezr most clearly in the 
following cases. The Conversion of Paul contains one figure more at Monreale 
(Pl. 78a) than in the Palatina (Pl. 40a), namely the companion of Paul on the 
right. Paul himself is pictured prostrate, as against a half-prostrate posture in 
the Palatina. The movements of the other Monreale figures are also more 
intensified, with something of the ““hastiness”” which is to be observed in the 
entire decoration. ‘The attitudes of the Palatina figures are comparatively quiet. 
The ray of light which issues from the half-figure of Christ in the heavenly 
sphere slants at Monreale towards the right, in the direction of the progressing 
narrative; in the Palatina it is directed towards the left. The attitude of Christ 
Himself expresses in Monreale an active participation in the event as against the 
frontal and detached pose of the Palatina mosaic. 

The next scene, the Blind Paul led to Damascus, combined in the Palatina 
with the Conversion, and enacted by two figures only, is fully developed at 
Monreale (PI. 78b), with the double number of figures represented in agitated 
movements. The progress of the story is made clearer by the fact that the town of 
Damascus appears on the right of the group with an open city-gate towards 
which the procession 1s moving and towards which the leading figure points. 
In the Palatina (PI. 40a), on the other hand, the town is indicated by buildings 
behind the figures which, seen as actors of a continuous story, seem to bypass in- 
stead of approaching it. This point of view of the logical development of the story 
seems to have been unknown to the designer of the Palatina mosaic; it was, in 
fact, developed only at the end of the twelfth century. That it was freshly 
applied by the designers of the Monreale cycle can be seen in other scenes too, 
in the mosaic of St. Peter in Prison (Pl. 82b), with the lances of the sleeping guards 
pointing sharply towards the right, or in the movements of the figures in almost 
every scene. But in spite of this tendency of the Monreale designer towards the 
intensification of movement and towards establishing the continuity of the 
narrative, there is in these mosaics a marked leaning towards symmetrically 
balanced compositions with clearly established centres. ‘This leaning is stronger 
at Monreale than in the Palatina. In the Baptism of Paul in the Palatina (PI. 
40b) both the officiating figures, Ananias and the Deacon, stand to the left 
of the Baptismal font; at Monreale (Pl. 79) they are placed on either side, 
thus establishing a centralised composition, the focus of which is the main 
figure, St. Paul. A similar scheme is used for the Flight of St. Paul from 
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Damascus, immediately below the Baptism. The two mosaics, Baptism and 
Flight, are closely connected with each other by one of those vertical mirror- 
effects??* which played so important a part in the arrangement of the Monreale 
mosaics. To achieve the centralised symmetry in the Flight the designer of 
the Monreale mosaic left out one of the figures of the Palatina composition— 
the only case in which this can be observed—namely the figure of the guard 
at the city gate, which would have upset the symmetry. 

A good example of the greater exactness of interpretation in the Monreale 
cycle as against the Palatina is the scene which depicts the Meeting of the two 
Apostles (Pls. 83, 43a). The version of Monreale gives one figure more than that 
of the Palatina, namely the figure on the left of the main group, which, by the 
emotional gesture and attitude, underlines the importance of the scene. At the 
same time, however, it balances the figure to the right, represented in the typic- 
ally Byzantine attitude of listening at the half-open door. This latter figure 
seems to have been invented by the Monreale designer himself, in the true 
Greek spirit which pervades the whole cycle. 

How close the two versions are to each other in spite of the differences in 
interpretation can be seen in the two scenes of SS. Peter and Paul before Nero 
(Pls. 43b, 83). They were clearly taken from an identical model, with only slight 
variations in the gestures355, Especially characteristic is the elongated figure of 
the sword-bearer to the right of Nero with the scant profile turned towards the 
left. The common prototype is here clearly apparent. 

lhere is no reason for assuming the existence of two different prototypes 
for the two cycles. All the differences can be put down to two different inter- 
pretations of one and the same model. 

lhe closely-knit compositions with their tendency towards intensified 
movement and towards symmetry seem io point to a cycle of illumination. 
The question, however, is where this prototype came from. "There are, to begin 
with, a number of Roman cycles of the Lives of SS. Peter and Paul which make 
the existence of a monumental tradition of this cycle in Rome a certainty. The 
chief monuments were, or are, the frescoes of San Paolo fuori le Mura?59 and 
Old St. Peter's, in both the apse??" and the portico?58, in the Chapel of Pope 
John VII??? in the Lateran Basilica?3$9—21] in Rome—the cycle of San Pietro a 
Grado near Pisa (descended from that of the Portico of St. Peter's) 361 and the 
reliefs of the main portal of the cathedral of Sessa?9?, None of these cycles, 
which precede the Sicilian mosaics in date, is preserved in fuli, but some indica- 
tions about them can be gathered from descriptions and later copies. According 
to these data the Roman cycles?9? were entirely different from the Sicilian 
ones. They contained many scenes which are absent from the Sicilian pro- 
grammes, especially those relating to the travels of the Apostles and their 
missionary activities, and frequently also a more elaborate version of the contest 
with Simon Magus. They followed the narrative of the Acts of the Apostles 
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much more closely than do the Sicilian cycles, and some of the Roman pro- 
grammes added scenes connected with a distinctly local Roman tradition. The 
Sicilian cycles, on the other hand, stress the miraculous element derived from 
apocryphal sources. The Roman tradition invaded Western illuminations?94 
which, however, soon evolved iconographical schemes of their own, as for 
instance, Saul's Fall from Horseback at the Conversion ?$5, 

Yet there are some details in the Roman and Western traditions which are 
reminiscent of the Sicilian mosaics, like the group of the tw» Apostles in the 
Meeting of SS. Peter and Paul, elements in the Fall of Simon Magus, and others. 
These comcidences are, however, cnly an echo of a common Early Christian 
tradition, or the effects of kindred influences. In San Pietro in Tuscania?98, for 
instance, the central group of the two embracing Apostles is almost identical 
with the group in the Sicilian mosaics. But the two flanking groups in San 
Pietro are conceived in an entirely different spirit, namely that of Benedictine 
painting; and it is most likely that the central group which corresponds so 
closely to the Sicilian compositions goes back ultimately to Byzantine proto- 
types used at Monte Cassino, where there was a cycle of the Lives of the Apostles, 
executed under Desiderius and his followers*S?., 

It is indeed to Byzantine prototypes that we must turn in order to find the 
source of the Sicilian cycles. In the Painter's Guide there are twelve scenes 
prescribed for the illustration of the two Lives, of which eight correspond closely 
with the Sicilian. verston 288. Still closer to this version is the cycle of miniatures 
in the Rockefeller-McCormick New Testament?®®, It contains (or rather 
contained, for some leaves are missing) ten of the fourteen scenes given in the 
Palatina. The rest can be paralleled in the Painter’s Guide and in other Byzan- 
tine monuments. None of the Sicilian scenes, in fact, is foreign to Byzantine 
iconography, whereas only a few of them can be paralleled in the Roman tradi- 
tion. There is only one conclusion to be drawn from this evidence: the Sicilian 
cycles, although probably suggested by Western factors which influenced the 
choice of the programme, followed Byzantine prototypes, most likely in the 
shape of a Menologion of the twelfth century. Every single composition bears 
the stamp of Comnenian art$?0, The compositions are as near to those of the 
Chicago New Testament as can be expected in view of the fact that the thir- 
teenth-century manuscript contains a late and debased version. Several com- 
positions of the Sicilian cycles can be found in other Byzantine paintings??? 
and manuscripts, and it is thus to a certain extent possible to trace the icono- 
graphic evolution of some of the themes???. 

The first three (or four) scenes of the Pauline cycle, namely Saul perse- 
cuting the Christians, his Conversion and Blinding, and Saul being led to 
Damascus, seem originally to have been part of an early cycle of continuous 
illustrations, probably in the form of a Rotulus. The survival of the Rotulus 
structure can still be seen in the full-page miniatures in the various manuscripts 
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of Cosmas Indicopleustes??3, These miniatures contain two scenes of the 
Conversion, showing Saul first blinded by the ray of light descending from 
Heaven and then, in a second phase of the story, prostrate on the ground ?*4. 
To the right of this follows the scene with Paul led to Damascus. It is hardly 
likely that the continuous cycle which appears in these figures was restricted 
to the opening scenes of the story; it is much more likely that the original 
Rotulus contained a full cycle. The breaking up of the continuum into single 
pictures seems to have taken place from the ninth century onwards; but monu- 
ments of this phase still show clear traces of the continuous style. As the theme 
was not a frequent one, the final redaction of the single scenes may well have 
dated from the Comnenian epoch only. The cycle of the Palatina may thus 
have been one of the first and earliest monumental versions of this redaction, 
not yet too far removed from the ccntinuous arrangement. 

The compositional schemes of single pictures of the Sicilian cycle can be 
traced in Byzantine monuments from the twelfth century onwards. The Con- 
version of Saul (Pls. 40a, 78a), for instance, occurs in a manuscript in the 
Bodleian at Oxford (Auct.T.inf.1,10) in a version which is very close to that of 
the Palatina???, It was also contained in the Rockefeller-McCormick New 
Testament*”*, which also shows the next scene, Paul being led to Damascus, 
in the abridged version of the Palatina. The Baptism of Paul (Pls. 40b, 79) is 
illustrated in the same manuscript in an even shorter version than that of 
the Palatine chapel. The illuminations of this manuscript (more than a century 
later than the Palatina mosaics) are either the product of a redaction which 
simplified and abbreviated the fuller prototypes, or they followed a cycle whose 
redaction took place at an earlier date than that of the mosaics. One pecu- 
larity seems to point to the latter conclusion: Ananias is represented in the 
Rockefeller-McCormick manuscript as a young man wearing a classical garment 
in two colours. The latter is also true of the Palatina, but Ananias is there repre- 
sented as an old man with a long white beard. Monreale continues the process: 
Ananias wears priestly attire and his head is tonsured. In this mosaic the second 
figure also has an ecclesiastical costume and the tonsure; he carries a censer in 
addition to the candle he holds in the Palatina. These changes are the results of a 
process well documented in twelfth-century iconography, namely the increase 
in importance of what may be called the ecclesiastical spirit in pictorial art 877. 

The scheme of Paul's Flight from Damascus (Pls. 41a, 79) can be traced 
back to early medieval art; it even penetrated provincial Carolingian painting of 
the eighth or ninth century??8, The two scenes of Paul's missionary activity, 
namely his Disputation with the Jews and the Mission of Timothy and Silas, 
follow schemes frequent in Praxapostolos illustrations???. Byzantine icono- 
graphy knew also of another scene related to this, namely Paul dictating and 
Luke and Timothy writing?*°. The closing scene of the Pauline cycle proper, 
the Martyrdom of the Apostle (Pl. 77a), was represented in St. Mark’s at 
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Venice??1, on the Bronze Doors of San Paolo fuori le Mura in Rome (cast in 
Constantinople about 1070)38? and is described in the Painter’s Guide", 
The scene serves at Monreale as the frontispiece of the Pauline cycle, and was 
correspondingly enriched with many details—two groups of witnesses, land- 
scape and the city of Rome in the background—but it follows, nevertheless, 
in the main group the lead of the Menologion illustrations*** even to the detail 
of the Saint's shackled hands and the costume of the executioner. 

The scheme of the first scene of the cycle of St. Peter's life*85, the Angel 
appearing to the imprisoned Apostle (Pls. 41b, 82), coincides with the description 
of the Painter’s Guide389 and with the miniature in the Chicago New Testa- 
ment?87, the only difference being the number of the sleeping guards**88, Char- 
acteristic of the Byzantine type is the box-like shape of the prison. In this and in 
the following scene, the Liberation of St. Peter, the binding force of the common 
prototype is particularly apparent in both cycles. The Healing of the Lame 
Man seems also to have followed a fixed type which appears in both the Chicago 
New Testament??? and in the Painter's Guide**% The two Healing scenes 
(Eneas and Tabitha) (Pls. 42, 82a, 83) follow the schemes evolved in Byzantine 
iconography for representing the Miracles of Christ and correspond likewise to 
the miniature of the Chicago manuscript??! and the description of the Painter’s 
Guide???, A specific tradition existed also for the closing scenes, the Meeting of 
the two Apostles393 (Pls. 43a, 83), the Disputation with Simon??* (Pls. 43b, 83), 
the Fall of the Magus??5, and the Crucifixion of St. Peter (Pl. 81a), the scheme 
of which occurs in the Menologion and in the Painter’s Guide??9; the last 
scene was, of course, modelled on the Crucifixion of Christ, with the long draped 
figures to the left and the Soldiers to the right of the Cross. 

Both cycles thus go back to a common prototype which must have been a 
Byzantine illuminated manuscript after the manner of a Menologion, probably 
belonging to the twelfth century. The two designers interpreted the prototype 
in characteristically different ways, without, however, deviating a great deal 
from each other. The Palatina mosaics took the lead in the choice of the proto- 
type, but did not otherwise influence the work of the Monreale designer. There 
is no indication that the latter followed the interpretation of the former even 
in the smallest detail. He adapted the identical prototype to the new narrative 
style and to the requirements of the architectural framework. This he did in a 
spirit similar to that exhibited in the Old and the New Testament cycles. The 
designer of the Peter and Paul cycle at Monreale spoke the same language as 
his fellow-artists. If his vocabulary was slightly different, this was brought about 
by the character of the prototypes—miniatures instead of model-books for monu- 
mental painting. This accounts, perhaps, for a certain superficial prettiness in 
the designs. But, whatever the artistic merits of these mosaics may be, they and 
their forerunners in the Palatina are undoubtedly the most complete examples 
of a Byzantine cycle of the Lives of the two Apostles. 
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THE LEGENDS 


The three mosaics on the west wall of Monreale, with scenes from the 
lives of SS. Castrensis, Castus and Cassius (Pls. 109b, 110), were included in the 
programme probably in order to satisfy a wish of the founder himself. William, 
who had received the relics of St. Castrensis in 1177 from Alfanus, Bishop of 
Capua, as a wedding gift, apparently wanted to perpetuate the memory of this 
in an image. The wall space, however, once invaded by a mosaic in the lower 
tier, required more than one picture to be properly filled. Thus the two scenes 
from the legend of SS. Castus and Cassius were added to cover the remaining 
spaces and so to balance the composition??7, 

_ The legends are in themselves vague enough, but the mosaics follow in the 
main the version given by Michele Monaco. All three Saints are unknown to 
the Byzantine cult. Yet the prototypes of these three mosaics must have been as 
strictly Byzantine as those of the Old and New Testament scenes. The designer 
could not have had specific models for the mosaics (which probably were the 
first and only scenes ever painted of the lives of these obscure Saints), but he 
used Byzantine formulas, evidently drawn from somewhat similar compositions 
contained in a Greek Menologion. The fact that no richly illuminated Meno- 
logion of the later twelfth century has come down to us makes it impossible to 
discover the actual prototypes. But the Menologion of Basil II in the Vatican ??8, 
although about 180 years earlier than the mosaics of Monreale, is close enough 
in the compositions of its legendary scenes to show that the actual prototype 
must have been of a similar kind. Entire groups, like that of the Praeses Romanus 
in the Miracle of the Lions???, and that of Ca:tus and Cassius with their execu- 
tioners^^*, or the form of the collapsing temple*®, are exactly similar to the 
Macedonian manuscript. What is even more conclusive, the manner of rendering 
an event 1s very similar in both the mosaics and the Vatican Menologion. One 
of the most charecteristic pictures in this respect is the Martyrdom of Castus 
and Cassius. The designer has brought out in this scene the transient and fleeting 
character of the event, with several successive phases of the action appearing 
to happen at the same time. It is this quality which give. to the miniatures of 
the Menologion something of the character of a moving picture. The extent of 
time taken up by the “actual” happenings has been telescoped into one transient 
moment full of hurried movement: the Temple collapses, the Saints are still 
seen playing in order to bring it down on the unbelievers; but the executioners 
have already dealt their deadly blows and the Chorus already comments on the 
whole scene. The executioner with the sword is represented in an attitude which 
suggests that he is about to sheath his sword, as so often in the miniatures of the 
Menologion. 

Nothing could be farther from this concise and telescoped rendering of an 
action*%% than the narrative style of Italian legends493. Italian renderings 
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dwell on details, repeat the main figures in successive phases of the story and 
surround the protagonists with crowds of witnesses. Everything in such pictures 
tends towards slowing down the tempo. In Italian pictures the beholder is 
invited to contemplate not only the story itself but also its human, moral and 
sociological background. It was from this Italian iconographic style that the 
new representational art of the Dugento grew. The narrative style of Monreale 
had no part in this movement. It belongs to the late phase of Gomnenian art 
and not to the early stages of the new departure. | 

The narrative style of Monreale—and this is true of all the narrative scenes 
of the decoration—has its place at the end of a development which filled the 
first twelve centuries of the Christian era. The development started with the 
late antique modes of representation which comprised several different 
approaches 494, The classical Greek approach which lived on and was resus- 
citated several times is characterised by the representation of the characteristic 
moment of the action to be represented, a moment which elucidates what hap- 
pened before and what will bappen afterwards, thus indicating the preceding 
and the succeeding phases of the story without actually depicting them. The 
depicting of the different phases leading up to and succeeding the main event 
characterised another approach, the “continuous method” of later Hellenism, 
in which a sequence of moments is connected by a spatially continuous back- 
ground and by the repetition of the main figure. A third approach sought to 
achieve a fusion of the classical and the Hellenistic method, by surrounding the 
main scene with subsidiary scenes which serve to broaden the theme by intro- 
ducing related incidents even if they are not connected with the main scene by 
succession in time or causal relation. This “completive method" survived, 
together with the classical Greek mode of representation, in Byzantine monu- 
mental painting which called for the isolation of the single picture related to its 
neighbours not by the sequence in time as regards the story, but by its place 
in the hierarchical system of cosmology, magical topography and the ecclesi- 
astical year195. The continuous method, on the other hand, survived only in 
copies of Hellenistic manuscripts. In the main current of miniature painting 
use was made of the classical and the completive methods; but, above all, a new 
style was evolved, a style of telescoped narrative as it is represented by the legendary 
scenes of Monreale and by the illustrations of the Menologion. 

The breaking up of the hierarchical style of Byzantine decoration in the 
twelfth century led to the development of a narrative style which combined all 
the older ones. It contains elements of the classical mode with its compositional 
isolation and symmetrical structure; some enriched versions show the influence 
of the completive style; it Lorrows some of the means of the continuous style for 
the establishment of contact between successive scenes of a cycle; and it makes 
use of the telescoping mode of narrative representation for compressing the con- 
tent. This late style, which bears all the marks of mannerism and eclecücism, 
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has found its most perfect realisation at Monreale. It was, however, destined to 
have only a short life. The introduction of picture space in the course of the 
thirteenth century and the discovery of a new human interest in the content of 
the single picture undermined its foundations. The linear trend from left to 
right, interpreted as a sequence in time, had meaning only in a two-dimensional 

linear art, and the stress on the mechanism of action, on the tempo of the story, 
must have appeared superficial and disturbing when the new psychological 
interest suggested a more static mode of representation 106, 


DEDICATORY IMAGES 


The Sicilian mosaics contain examples of the three main types of the 
dedicatory image in Byzantine iconography *9?: the Offering of a Model of the 
Church to the Deity by the Founder (Monreale) (Pl. 76b); the Adoration of the 
Deity by the Founder (Martorana) (Pls. 58a, 76a); the Investiture of the Ruler 
by Christ (Martorana, Monreale) (Pl. 58b). 

Apart from the preserved mosaics which follow these types there were 
other images at Cefalü, now destroyed, which belonged to a fourth and fifth 
mm DEN: the ruler giving (or confirming) privileges and engaged in acts 

All these types have their origin in mid-Byzantine iconography, and the 
extant Sicilian examples conform strictly to the Byzantine rules. There is, how- 
ever, one striking peculiarity about the Sicilian images if they are compared in 
general with the main group of the Byzantine examples. Whereas in Byzantium 
Emperor and Empress were almost universally represented together, on either 
side of the Deity, the Sicilian images contain only the King or, in the case of 
Constance (Cefalù) the Queen. This difference is the outcome of different 
conceptions of the róle of Women in the political field. The Byzantine Basilissa 
had an official standing almost on a par with the Basileus498; in Sicily, on the 
other hand, the Queen was primarily the consort of the King, in whose person 
all dynastic power was vested *??. Thus, the compositions of the Sicilian images 
were of necessity one-sided, exhibiting Christ (or the Virgin) and one ruler 
only, as against the symmetrical arrangement of most Byzantine dedication 
images in which the Deity is flanked by two figures*!9. The Sicilian schemes 
demand high and narrow panels, whereas the broad Byzantine representations 
tend to be placed in lunettes. The appropriate place for the latter was above 
doors, in niches or on articulated walls, that of the Sicilian images on pillars 
The prototype of the compositional scheme of the Byzantine dedicatory images 
was afforded by the Deesis (with the enthroned Christ flanked by the Vi gin 
and the Forerunner), that of the Sicilian ones in the votive panels of Christ 
Mary or Saints, frequent in Byzantine art from the seventh century onwards #21, 
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The two extant groups of Sicilian images, that of the Martorana and that 
of Monreale, belong to two different compositional varieties, each character- 
istic of one phase of Byzantine iconographic development. This is especially 
clear in the two Coronation panels. The representation of the Monarch crowned 
by Christ originated in the ninth century, after the Iconoclastic Controversy, at 
the time when the ritual of Coronation through the Patriarch became fixed. The 
idea of the image was, in fact, taken from the Coronation ritual, in the course 
of which the Emperor was acclaimed as “crowned by God”, and “crowned by 
Christ'412, In the Byzantine images up to the middle of the twelfth century the 
Coronation is performed by the standing figure of Christ, in an almost isocephalous 
arrangement of the two figures, an arrangement which savours of the humanist 
and classicist conceptions of the mid-Byzantine renaissance*!3. The mosaic of 
the Martorana follows this type. It shows Christ standing next to King Roger; 
the figure of the king is smaller than that of Christ by about one-fourth; but in 
the relation of the two figures there is still a suggestion of equality*!*. In the 
course of the twelfth century, however, a new type arose which shows the ever- 
growing influence of the ecclesiastical spirit. This new type can be seen fully 
developed at Monreale: Christ is now enthroned, facing the beholder in hieratic 
frontality, with the open Book on His knees, and attended by flying Angels with 
sceptre and globe; King William stands humbly at the foot of the throne. 

The fashioning of this new type can be traced through several phases. The 
first phase is characterised by the introduction of Christ as a half-figure at the 
top of the picture, a heavenly apparition, leaning out of the celestial sphere and 
holding the crown over the sovereign's head*15, The next phase can be seen 
in images in which Christ is shown enthroned above (and between) the two 
monarchs whom He is crowning 318. The fully-developed type with the monarchs 
standing at the steps of the throne originated towards the middle of the twelfth 
century, but the early examples still preserve an isocephalous arrangement?! *, 
Monreale itself is the earliest extant monument which shows the enthroned 
Deity in a figure of much larger scale than that of the ruler. The difference 
between the Martorana and the Monreale type of Coronation image illustrates 
most aptly a change in the attitude of the ruler: the image of the Martorana 
speaks of Roger's pride in his newly-acquired kingship, that of William II repre- 
sents him as the humble servant of Christ. 

With regard to the two other dedicatory images it has to be borne in mind 
that the founder of the Martorana was a dignitary of the Court only, whereas at 
Monreale the founder was the king himself. George of Antioch is consequently 
represented in a much humbler attitude, prostrate at the feet of the tall standing 
figure of the Virgin; the king, on the other hand, appears in a half kneeling, 
half standing attitude. Both images, however, have one trait in common which 
is typically Byzantine: the Virgin is acting not on her own behalf but as an 
intercessor between the founder and Christ*!i8. In the Martorana this is ex- 
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pressed by the half-figure of Christ, appearing in the celestial sphere of the upper 
right corner; in Monreale, by the hand of God which reaches out from the 
celestial sphere in the top part of the mosaic. 

The compositional scheme of the dedication image of George of Antioch 
can be traced back at least to the tenth century*1%, It is a thematically important 
trait of this type that the Virgin (unlike the Christ of the Coronation image) 
appears not in a frontal position but in three-quarter profile: she is thus char- 
acterised as the mediator only. The deep proskynesis of George is also paralleled 


in metropolitan monuments, for instance in the mosaic above the main entrance | 


of St. Sophia at Constantinople*?0, The scheme of the Monreale dedication, 
on the other hand, is, strictly speaking, the only preserved example of its kind, 
although there are Byzantine parallels for every detail. The one-sided com- 
position, with the Deity enthroned in three-quarter profile, has parallels in 
Russia*?*, but there it is Christ who is approached by the ruler with the model 
of the church. In two mosaics in St. Sophia*?? the enthroned Virgin is flanked 
by two figures and represented in a frontal attitude. The Monreale mosaic 
combines the scheme of the one Byzantine type with the thought of the other, 
and has been rightly considered as reflecting a lost image of metropolitan art423, 
which must have belonged to the latter half of the twelfth century. 


THE SINGLE FIGURES 


THE PANTOCRATOR 

. ihe appearance of the Pantocrator4?4 in Sicily would not in itself be 
sufficient to prove that the mosaics were executed by Byzantine workmen after 
Greek prototypes. But the Sicilian designers used the four main variations of 
the Pantocrator type known to Byzantine art in so discriminating a way that 
there is every reason to believe that they were Greeks who knew and appre- 
ciated the subtle differentiation of meaning in the four varieties. These latter 
fall into two main groups: the seated figure and the bust. Both groups can again 
be subdivided according to whether the book held by the Pantocrator is open 
or closed. 

The enthroned figure with the open book is the fullest version which Byzan- 
tne iconography developed for the representation of the All-Ruler. The out- 
stretched right hand of the figure seems to underline the message of the book, 
taken from John viii. 12: Ego sum lux mundi*^?9. In the Sicilian mosaics this 
type was used only once: in the Coronation image of William II at Monreale 
(Pl. 76a). It is very likely that the inscription Ego sum lux mundi was intimately 
connected with the Byzantine ideology of imperial domination1?8, with the idea 
of “Lux Romana” and “Lumen Imperii” as expressed in the ceremonials and 
panegyrics of Byzantium*?’. Thus the inscription fits in very well with the 
theme of the Coronation image. i 
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The other variety of the seated Pantocrator image shows Christ with the 
book closed and the hand raised in blessing in front of the chest. It appears 
twice, in the centre of the Martorana cupola (P1. 46), where it is surrounded by 
the traditional inscription in the Greek version, and in the monumental image on 
the west wall of the Palatina nave, flanked by SS. Peter and Paul (Pl. 39). The 
less expansive gesture of Christ in these two images shows that the Pantocrator is 
here conceived not so much as the active Ruler or the apocalyptic Judge, but 


- as the adored Deity. This more passive attitude is also symbolised by the closed 


book. Negative evidence as to the strictly Byzantine character of the Sicilian 
iconography is afforded by the fact that a third type of the enthroned Panto- 
crator, with closed book but outstretched arm, does not appear in the Sicilian 
mosaics; for this was confined to the West and to some of the Oriental provinces 
of Byzantium. Sicily follows the iconography of the metropolis***. 

This is also apparent in the accessories and details of the images of the 
seated Pantocrator. In the “active” type of the Coronation, the flying Angels 
assist the All-Ruler in His function by carrying the insignia of rulership; in the 


. other images, with the closed book, they are represented not as assisting but as 


adoring. Other details, such as the differentiation in the position of the Panto- 
crator’s feet, the two cushions of the throne, the heart-shaped upholstery of the 
footstool, the loop of the mantle over the left knee and the knot in the lap are 
typically Byzantine features. They are rendered faithfully in the Martorana and 
at Monreale. In the image of the Palatina, on the other hand, there are two 
traits which betray the elaboration of the Byzantine model by artists who had 
lost touch with metropolitan art: the loop of the mantle is doubled*?? and the 
blue mantle is spread over both knees and legs of the seated figure*?9, in con- 
tradistinction to Byzantine examples in which the right knee and leg are covered 
by the undergarment only. This deviation from the strict Byzantine formula 
goes well with the general character of the mosaic. 

The second group of Pantocrator images shows Christ as a half figure 
enclosed either in a circular medallion or in a lunette or apse. In the first case— 
which occurs in the centre of cupolas and vaults only—Christ holds a closed 
book, in the second an open one. This distinction, one of the niceties of metro- 
politan iconography, is founded on differences of meaning, connected with the 
twofold róle of the Pantocrator, as the Lord of the Angelic Host in the “Heaven” 
of the cupolas, and as the Redeemer, Judge and Ruler in the apses. 

The most frequent variety of the Pantocrator image in Byzantium was the 
medallion in the zenith of the main cupolas. In the extant mosaics of Sicily it 
occurs only once, in the cupola of the Palatine chapel (PI. 13). The drapery of the 
figure follows the customary type: the blue mantle falls over both shoulders, 
envelops the right hand which is slightly raised in a gesture of blessing, and is 
finally drawn across the body. This drapery, ultimately derived from antique 
toga-figures of philosophers and emperors, can be traced back, in images of Christ, 
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at least to the seventh century, when coins of Justinian II exhibited it perhaps for 
the first time. It was, however, only with the mosaics of Basil I, in the second 
- half of the ninth century, that the half-length figure of the Pantocrator in a 
medallion became the canonic centre of cupola decorations?^?!, The other 
details of the Palatina image also correspond to the ruling Byzantine type: the 
two wisps of hair on Christ’s forehead point to the right, in the same direction 
as the curves of the beard; on the same side of the head appear the longer 
strands of the hair, disappearing behind the shoulder; the right half of the face 
is also the lighted side. The resulting impression is of a slight turning of the head 
towards the left, an effect which is counterbalanced by the direction of the 
glance, but which nevertheless enlivens the symmetrical arrangement. 

Another example of the Pantocrator medallion with the closed book is to 
be found in the centre of the vault which covers the northern side chapel (St. 
Paul's) at Monreale (Pl. 80). Here, Christ’s blessing Hand does not emerge from 
the enveloping fold of the mantle; it is raised in front of the chest, whereas the 
other hand, with the closed book, is entirely covered by the mantle. The gesture 
of the blessing Hand is different too, with only one finger bent, instead of two as 
in Byzantine cupola representations. This type is also familiar from Byzantine 
decorations, where it appears in vaults or on flat walls, but rarely in the centre of 
cupolas. It had a special theological significance which is most clearly patent 
in the icons of Christos Antiphonetes*??, 

The most impressive Pantocrator images of the Sicilian cycles are the half 


figures of Christ in the main apses of Cefalù (Pl. 2), the Palatina (Pl. rob), and 


Monreale (Pl. 61). All three images show Christ with the open book in His left 
hand; the right emerges from the enveloping mantle in the well-established 
Blessing gesture with two bent figures*33, This image appeared in the apses of 
Byzantine longitudinal churches in the twelfth century *?*, It was evolved from 
the normal cupola medallions, with some iconographic and formal adaptations, 
due to the functional change. The fact that a semi-circular niche, and not a 
circular medallion, was to be filled, suggested, for instance, greater width at the 
base of the half figure, an adaptation which was motivated by the more ample 
gesture of the blessing Hand which is now farther outstretched, and by the 
larger form of the now open book which protrudes over the contour of the figure. 
The changes in the posture correspond to a change in the meaning: Christ 
becomes the Saviour, the Teacher, the Supreme Judge and the Ruler who 
embraces the world and announces Himself in the words of St. John as the Light 
of the World. 

. The Sicilian apses confirm the conclusion that the adaptation of the cupola 
image to the conch of the apse took place as late as the twelfth century*38, The 
three Sicilian examples, embracing as they do a period of not even fifty years, 
show an unmistakable development, a fact which seems to prove that the scheme 
was still in a state of evolution without having as yet become a hardened recipe. 
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The image of Christ in the apse of Cefalú betrays its origin in the circular 
medallions of cupola decoration. The deployment in width is moderate; the 
right arm is scarcely stretched away from the chest. The book is supported by 
the left hand which grasps the lower edge at the outer half, so that more than 
half of the book is inside the contours of the figure. ‘The figure fills, consequently, 
only about three-fifths of the width of the apse; it could be inscribed in a circle, 
and has not yet been adapted to the new frame. The dominating verticalism 
also shapes the features of the face with its ascetic benignity. 

The designer of the Palatina apse, some fifteen years later, went one step 
further. The right hand of Christ is stretched somewhat further away from the 
body; the left hand supports the book in the middle, and more than two-thirds 
of it are now outside the contours of the figure. The figure itself tends to fill the 
apse more fully, it has become broader in its general aspect, and broader also are 
the features of the face, which has taken on a more impersonal expression. 

The development reached its end at Monreale. All vertical angularity has 
disappeared from the structure and arrangement of the figure, which now 
stretches over the whole width of the conch. The shoulders slope gently down to 
the arms, which are both stretched out. The posture has become more sym- 
metrical; the book, held clear of the body, has become a counterweight to the 
blessing hand. The composition of the half-figure is far removed from that of 
the medallions from which it ultimately derives. It cannot be doubted that the 
designer of Monreale studied the solutions of his Sicilian forerunners and put 
them to appropriate use. He kept the general arrangement of the drapery, but 
dropped motifs which would have detracted from the slanting and sweeping 
movement of the forms, such as the overfall of the garment on the right shoulder 
of the Cefalú figure; other forms he elaborated, as, for instance, the broken folds 
of the undergarment, a larger part of which became visible owing to the greater 
length of the right arm; and he also had to invent new motifs, for example, to 
occupy the area under the left shoulder, which at Cefalú had been covered by 
the open book. The character of these new motifs is revealing: they are more 
intricate, complicated and detailed and, at the same time, more curvilinear in 
design, than any of the other parts, the execution of which was influenced by 
the earlier model of Cefalù. In this newly-inserted section of the drapery the 
designer speaks the language of his generation without any admixture of earlier 
accents. The forms are elaborate, dry and sharp. And this is, indeed, the char- 
acter of the whole, from the ornaments of the cruciform halo to the trappings 
and the Pneaments of the open book. ‘The face has assumed the impersonal 
sternness of the late Byzantine type. The crown of hair has become fuller and 
higher, foreshadowing Byzantine figures of the thirteenth century*?® and later; 
the face is more pointedly turned to the left, and the glance has assumed that 
obliquity which makes the figure appear aloof and even haughty and menacing. 


— For the first time in Sicily the image bears also the full inscription: IX XX O 
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— HANTOKPATOP. It is, indeed, the Pantocrator, the All-Ruler, who has replaced 
the Redeemer of Cefalù. The character of the figure is more purely Byzantine 
than that of any other Sicilian figure, in spite of the fact that the text of the open 
book, which was Greek on the first and Latin on the second page in the two 
preceding images, is now arranged in a reverse order with Latin taking pre- 
cedence. ‘This, however, only shows that the patrons exercised a more rigorous 
control at the end of the twelfth century than earlier. But they could neither 
influence the formal lay-out of the figure nor prescribe the spiritual message 
which it conveyed. 

The last type of the Pantocrator image to be found in the Sicilian mosaics 
shows the half-figure with the open book, but with the right hand raised in front 
of the chest, and not stretched out as in the apses. ‘The only example is the 
mosaic on the east wall of the southern transept of the Palatine chapel, above the 
Nativity (Pl. 16b). Although not placed in an apse, but in a lunette framed by a 
vault, the comparatively large size and the emplacement on a wall facing west 
impart to the image something of the character of an apse figure. The open book 
with the usual text is thus a legitimate attribute. The type of the image is closely 
connected with that of the Cefalú apse: especially the drapery and the expres- 


sion of the face, including the design of hair, beard and neck, are exactly alike. - 


It is to be assumed that the Palatina image was adapted from the same model as 
that of Cefalu, with the alterations made necessary by the different shape of 
the frame and by the somewhat different content. The fact that the open book 
~ offers only the Greek text without the Latin version is probably due to the small 
scale, which would have made the inclusion of both versions difficult. But that 
the Greek and not the Latin version was retained shows how powerful were the 
Greek leanings at the middle of the twelfth century. 

Monreale offers two more isolated icons of Christ, the Vera Icon and the 
Emmanuel. ‘The former occupies the place opposite the Pantocrator of the 
apse, on the eastern face of the presbytery arch. The confrontation of the Vera 
Icon, carried by flying Angels, with the Pantocrator is apparently a reminis- 
cence of the arrangement of the Mandilion and the Keramidion in Byzantine 
cupolas of the twelfth century*?’. The type of the image itself seems also to 
have been prefigured in the Byzantine Mandilion; but, as the Vera Icon of 
Monreale is badly restored**8, it is difficult to judge the authenticity of the 
details. | 

The Emmanuel is represented twice at Monreale. The one image in the 
southern side chapel is the counterpart of the Pantocrator in the northern; the 
second is placed above the Pantocrator of the apse (Pl. 61), surrounded by medal- 
lions of Prophets. ‘The two images have the general arrangement in common, 
with the right hand of the figure raised in a blessing gesture and the left holding 
the scroll. But the costume is differentiated according to the different contents: a 
single golden and blue garment with the girdle tied round the chest in the side 
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chapel and a more ceremonious costume of toga and himation above the main 


apse*3% Characteristic is the facial type with high bulging forehead, partly 


bald head, with the short hair ending in two or three curly tufts under the ears, 
and heavy jaw. The expression is stern and searching. ‘The whole, if viewed as 
an attempt to portray the features of a child, is an almost ludicrous failure. But 
the designer followed a well-established Byzantine type of the late twelfth 
century *49, which aimed at conveying the fusion of two ideas, the Holy Child 
and the pre-existent Logos. This type was completely unknown to Western art, 
and its appearance at Monreale with all its Byzantine features adds to the 
evidence in favour of the purely Byzantine character of the mosaics. . 


THe VinoiN 4*1 
The earlier Sicilian monuments, Cefalú and the Palatina, contain only the 
standing figure of the Virgin **?, In Cefalù (Pl. 3) the Virgin is rendered in the 
Orans position, the only representation of the Virgin without the Child in Sicily, 
except for the dedicatory images. There was, however, good reason for omitting 
the Child in this image: the Virgin of Cefalü is part of a programme in which 
the idea of Christ's Ascension and of His second Coming was as much in the 


— foreground as in Byzantine Ascension cupolas**3, The Orans***, though 


originally at home in the dome, had also found a favourite place in Byzantine 
apses, owing to the example set by the Nea of Basil I, where the O1ans was seen 
"spreading out her pure hands to ensure the Emperor’s triumph over his 
enemies" 445, One detail of the Virgin's costume shows the correctness of the 
type according to Byzantine iconography: the small white handkerchief worn 
at the belt. It appears also at Kiev and in the Greek fragment from Ravenna 
Cathedral449, while it is missing in the provincial version of Murano. 

The designer of the Palatina (Pl. 22) followed a different iconic type, the 
Hodegetria, one of the most widespread types of the mid-Byzantine period. ‘Two 
details of this mosaic make it possible to define its position in Byzantine 1cono- 
graphical development. There is, first, the inclination of the head, which gives 
to the figure of the Virgin a sentimental timbre compared with the almost rigid 
frontality of the Byzantine types of the tenth and eleventh centuries**’. It is a 
human touch, characteristic of the art of the twelfth century or, more pre- 
cisely, the minor arts of the twelfth century, because in the monumental effigies 
of the apses rigid frontality was usually given preference up to 1200. The other 
detail regards the manner in which the Child is held on Mary’s left arm. Most 
Byzantine examples show Mary’s left hand supporting the Child’s left leg and 
foot; in the Palatina the Mother supports the Child’s thighs only, and the legs 
are left dangling free. Although the crossed position of the Child’s legs and 
the curious design of the right foot may not be quite original—since these traits 
might be due to the restorer—the Palatina scheme with the dangling legs is 
in any case more intimate and more playful than the sterner and older scheme 
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in which the Child is represented as enthroned on the Virgin’s arm. The 
mosaicist of the Palatina chose a prototype of more intimate and less hieratic 
character, and he may have added touches of his own. The idea, finally, of 
coupling the Baptist with the Hodegetria had its forerunners in Byzantine 
miniature painting, and it is possible that miniatures were indeed the source 
from which the designer drew**?. The master shows himself conscious of the 
greater iconographical freedom of the mid-twelfth century**?. He may have 
been a Sicilian pupil of the first Greek designers, but he certainly knew his way 
among the novel tendencies of contemporary Byzantine art. 

A third type of the representation of the Virgin, the icon of the Enthroned 
Queen of Heaven, is preserved in Sicily in two examples of the late twelfth and 
in one of the thirteenth century. The most impressive of these representations 


is the frontal figure in the main apse of Monreale (Pl. 63). Mary is seated on an 


imperial throne, with curved back; she holds the Child in front of her so that His 
feet stand in her lap. The Child Himself is rendered in the pose of the enthroned 
Pantocrator. His right hand is raised in a blessing gesture, the left holds a 
closed scroll (instead of the book of the Pantocrator icons) which rests on the 
knee. One of Mary’s hands is laid across the Child’s chest, the other rests on the 
knee, holding the small white scarf. The whole representation is the female counter- 
part of the enthroned Pantocrator—even the drapery of the Virgin is arranged 
in an identical manner. This type and the inscribed title of H IIANAXPANTOZ 
(the Immaculate) point to Constantinople, where we find churches with this 
dedication, one of them the present Fenari Issa Djami. The icon was not always 
connected with the name of the Panachrantos, which, indeed, may not have 
been the original title. Sometimes it was called the Pantanassa—which is the 
exact female counterpart of the Pantocrator—or the Achrantos. In Russia, the 
Virgin of this type assumed the name of the Pecherskaya, after a famous icon 
in the Pecherskiy monastery at Kiev, executed by artists from the Blachernae 
monastery at Constantinople who are said to have copied a famous icon in Hagia 
Sophia. Examples of this type are frequent throughout the whole Byzantine 
world; the type was, next to the Hodegetria, the most popular of all the repre- 
sentations of the Virgin*9?, It became the favourite type of mid-Byzantine 
apses, and was, on the whole, fairly stationary in its form from the sixth to the 
sixteenth century. Monreale presents a most orthodox and most elaborate 
version which reflects the metropolitan model with the greatest fidelity**!, One 
small detail can be taken as a proof that the prototype followed at Monreale 
was a contemporary one: the fringes of the maphorion which appear at the 
right arm of the Virgin are characteristic of late Comnenian art 4??, 

The Panachrantos of Monreale seems to have become the model for several 
later Sicilian icons, and the type even received the name of the "Sicilian 
Virgin"453, Thus the model of Monreale was closely followed in the mosaic 
above the side entrance of Palermo cathedral, of about 1190454, in which, how- 
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ever, the posture of the Child's feet was inversed, and in the mosaic from 
San Gregorio in Messina*95, where the position of Mary's hands is inter- 
changed. 

lhe fourth iconic type of the Virgin to be met with in Sicily is the Half- 
figure of the Hodegetria. It is preserved in two examples, the one in the niche 
above the main door of Monreale (Pl. 111), the other in a mosaic fragment of the 
Museo Nazionale of Palermo, from Calatamauro (Pl. 120a). This type too was 
familiar to Byzantine iconography4596. In the course of the twelfth century the 
half-figure of the Hodegetria gradually even superseded the full-length version of 
this type*9”, to become the dominant type in the second half of the century 458, 
That the composition of the image of Monreale followed a contemporary model 
is also attested by several “modern” traits, especially the bare dangling feet of 
the Child, who is now rendered as an infant and not as a minute Pantocrator. 
Other twelfth-century features are the open scroll held by the Child and the 
inclined head of the Madonna. It was in this type that the development of the 
Dugento Madonna had its origin int, 

The later icon from Calatamauro (about 1300) shows a return to the 
more hieratic version: the head of the Madonna is not inclined, the Child is 
once more rendered as the Pantocrator, fully clothed and with the closed scroll. 
This version partakes of the archaistic tendencies of the Palaeologan Renaissance. 


ANGELS 

As the domains of the Normans in Southern Italy included several centres 
of angel worship, the profusion of images of Angels in the Sicilian mosaics is 
not a surprising feature*®®. We find, however, no representation of the complete 
series of the angelic hierarchy with its nine orders, as conceived by Pseudo- 
Dionysius*?!, Although the types of the Hierarchy had been well fixed since 
the Iconoclastic Controversy, the representation of the whole series did not 
become customary before the thirteenth century. It was only after 1200 that 
the complete Hierarchy filled the inner ring of the cupolas, round the Panto- 
crator*62, The scheme had its root in the representation of the Angels who 
carry the medallion or the mandorla with the ascending Christ. The cupola of 
Nereditsy Cathedral from the end of the twelfth century 49? illustrates an inter- 
mediary stage, halfway between the Ascension type with four flying Angels 
(from which the scheme of the Martorana with the four Archangels derives) 464, 
and the Pantocrator type with the nine different ranks of the Angels surrounding 
the central medallion. The Russian fresco shows six Angels supporting the 
medallion in standing postures. The cupola of the Palatina (Pls. 13, 14) corres- 
ponds, in spite of its earlier date, to a more modern stage; it shows the figures of 
four Archangels and four Angels, standing round the medallion with the Panto- 
crator, not to assist the Ascension but to form the celestial cortége of the supreme 
Ruler. A differentiation of types has set in, not only between the Archangels 
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and the Angels, but also among the Archangels themselves. Each is attired in 
different colours (the same is true of the Angels) and they exhibit between them 
three different kinds of costume, namely two kinds of court costume and a 
military garb. The variety of colour and costume foreshadows the later repre- 
sentations of the entire variegated series of the Hierarchy. 

A further step towards completeness and differentiation appears in the 
figures of the presbytery vault of Monreale (Pl. 62), evidently derived from a 
cupola decoration. The figures, however, do not portray the whole series. ‘They 
appear in even numbers, as in the Palatina. The Hierarchy represented at 
Monreale comprises the four Archangels (in two different kinds of court costume), 
a pair cf Seraphim (six-winged Angels with their heads half hidden by the 
wings) and a pair of Tetramorphs, standing on wheels, with six wings and with 
the heads of the four Apocalyptic Beings*95, The two vaults of the side chapels 
(Pl. 80) contain two more varieties, Seraphim on wheels and six-winged Angels, 
also on wheels, but with their faces clearly visible. It is very likely that the latter 
are intended for Seraphim; but the distinction between Seraphim and Cherubim 
— was never very clear from the iconographical point of view. On the vault of 
Cefalù, where the two orders are identified by inscriptions, the only difference 
is in the position of the wings. 

All these types of Angels are derived from Byzantine cupola programmes 
and vault decorations which were just then developing towards greater variety, 
until they finally came to represent the entire Hierarchy. But in the complicated 
programme of Monreale, where there was no cupola, the Angels of the presby- 
tery vault were made to fit another conception as well, namely that of the 
Guardians of the Bema. This was a time-honoured feature of Byzantine church 
decoration, at least from the ninth century onwards*®®, The clas»ical scheme of 
mid-Byzantine church decoration showed two Archangels on the side walls of 
the presbyteries, standing in almost frontal postures. In the course of the 
twelfth century the frontality gave way to a three-quarter profile, turned 
towards the altar. It is in this pose that we find the Guardians of the Bema in 
the Martorana (Pl. 53), the Palatina (Pls. 8, 105), and, in an enlarged version, 
at Monreale (Pl. 62). 

A variation of the scheme can be found at Cefalt, where the four Arch- 
angels accompany the Virgin in the main apse (Pl. 3). This scheme seems to have 
been a fusion of the Ascension scheme, which postulated two Archangels at 
Mary’s side, and the scheme of the Bema Guardians. As the Ascension had 


already lost its historical significance and was merged with the broader idea of 
the Second Coming of the Pantocrator, the Archangels’ customary white gar-A 


ments were exchanged for the splendid attire of Byzantine court costumes. The 
apse of Monreale (Pl. 63) follows the model of Cefalù, with the difference that the 
number of the Archangels accompanying the Virgin was again reduced to two, 
Michael and Gabriel. These two also accompany the image of the Virgin in 
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the lunette of the main door (Pl. 111), a legitimate function of the two Arch- 
angels throughout the whole domain of Byzantine art. 

The idea of the two Archangels on the arch between the nave and the sanc- 
tuary in the Palatina (Pl. 8) and at Monreale seems to have been derived from the 
Guardians of the Bema. The motif goes back ultimately to pagan Victories. 
The figures themselves in their attitudes are probably based on the model of the 
Angel of the Annunciation. 

The four Archangels turn up once more in the Palatina, in an entirely 
unusual connection, namely in the four medallions inserted in the representation 
of the Pentecost in the vault of the southern transept (Pl. 15). This, however, 
can be hardly more than a decorative idea of the designer, destined to fill the 
otherwise empty apex of the barrel vault. The medallion in the centre suggested, 
together with the shape of the vault, the addition of four medallions for which 
busts of Angels must have appeared the most appropriate subjects. 

Half-figures of Angels in medallions were a favourite motif in Byzantine 
art49?, The chief designer of Monreale made full use of this motif in the upper 
border of the nave and the transept walls. The profusion of these medallions at 
Monreale is typical of the increasing use of purely decorative representations of 
Angels which was a dominating feature of Byzantine art from the twelfth century 
onwards, in strong contrast to the economy of the eleventh century, when every 
figure had its special iconographic value. 

The details of the representations of Angels in the Sicilian churches clearly 
show the Byzantine origin of the prototypes. Every single figure has the char- 
acteristic headgear, consisting of a ribbon plaited into the hair and showing 
above the forehead as a kind of diadem. The ribbon ends in two flying bands, 
escaping from the hair at the height of the ears*88, Most of the Angels, if not 
represented in proskynesis as in the Martorana, carry sceptres which often take 
the form of rhipidia or trisagia*®®. These sceptres belong as much to the Byzantine 
full-figure type as the typical inclination of the heads*”?%, The full figures which 
turn towards the object of their adoration all show a peculiar arrangement of 
the wings*?!, that on the averted side being fully displayed, while the other is 
thrown over the shoulder and disappears behind the halo. This Byzantine 
formula tends to stress the “profile” attitude of the figures and their connection 
with the object of veneration. This is also underlined by the arrangement of the 
hair, which is asymmetrical in the “profile” figures, falling in long locks on to 
the shoulder nearer the spectator. The strictly frontal faces, on the other hand, 
show a perfectly symmetrical arrangement of the hair. It is in these and other 
minor traits that the Sicilian designers and mosaicists show their familiarity 
with the subtle rules of Byzantine iconography. 


OLD TESTAMENT FIGURES 
The single figures so far considered are not effigies in the specific meaning 
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of the term. The representations of Christ, Mary and the Angels do not stand 
for historical personages, but have a wider meaning, in that they embody ideas 
and theological conceptions. The faces of these figures are construed in a formal 
and sometimes even geometrical manner. Much freer in form, however, are 
those effigies which were destined to evoke the memory of human beings, of the 
personages of the Old and the New Testament and of the subsequent history 
of the Christian Church. True, these effigies were not portraits in the specific 
sense**?, They share between them only a limited number of fundamental 
types, modified and variegated by secondary traits only, such as hair, beard and 
costume. But there was, at least, the underlying intention of creating a likeness 
and not of embodying an idea in a type. And this intention was sufficiently 
strong to endow the figures with an air of reality. The highly developed Byzan- 
tine gift of varying a given formula was exploited to the utmost, and resulted 


in the production of a seemingly wide range of physiognomic types. But a closer ` 


scrutiny discovers the underlying fundamental likeness of all the figures. 

Most of the effigies are represented in more or less rigidly frontal attitudes. 
Exceptions to this rule are figures which belong to a clearly defined series bound 
together by a common attitude of action (as with the Prophets) or attention (as 
with the Apostles). In this case slight turnings of bodies and heads were intro- 
duced in order to underline the connection. This is even the case with medal- 
lions, provided they belong to a series with a clearly established centre of 
thought, like the Prophets of the arch which surrounds the main apse of Mon- 
reale (Pls. 59, 61). The general rule was so strictly adhered to that any infringe- 
ment can confidently be attributed to later restorations, as when among the 
medallions of the Forefathers of Christ at Monreale (where there is not a 
common centre) one figure appears in three-quarter profile: this figure is, in 
fact, the product of a late restoration 473. | 


| ANCESTORS OF CHRIST 

Old ‘Testament figures appear in the Sicilian decorations in two main 
series: The Prophets and the Ancestors of Christ. The latter appear only in very 
elaborate Byzantine programmes. Among the Sicilian mosaics they are to be 
found at Monreale only, where they occupy the twenty-six medallions of the 
four central arches (Pl. 60). Matthew's list, which is followed as far as Achaz, is 
preceded by Melchizedek, Enoch and Noah. The fact that the series does not 
begin with Jesse and that the three Patriarchs were added at the beginning, is 
sufficient proof that the designer followed a Byzantine prototype. There is good 
reason for reconstructing the same series in the Church of the Nativity at Bethle- 
hem, in 1169474. It is likewise significant that the form chosen for the representa- 
tion of the Forefathers of Christ at Monreale was not that of the Tree of Jesse 175, 
predominant in the West from 1150 onwards, but the older series of medallions, 
obsolete 1n the West but still the favourite method of representation at Byzan- 
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tium*?®, A Western or even a Westernised artist would hardly have missed the 
opportunity of employing the new and Western composition *?’. TX 

Joachim and Anna, Mary's.parents, appear in the Martorana in a con- 
spicuous place in the conchs of the side apses (Pl. 54). The types of these figures 
conform to Byzantine iconography as exemplified at Chios and Kiev. 


PROPHETS 

Each of the Sicilian cycles contains a series of Prophets, enlarged in the 
Palatina and at Monreale by a number of Patriarchs*”8, The cycle of the 
Martorana consists of eight Prophets (Pls. 47, 48), all in the drum of the cupola. 
In accordance with the character of the foundation, the texts on the scrolls refer 
to the Incarnation with special reference to the Virgin. The ten Prophets of 
Cefalù (Pl. 6), on the other hand, exhibit a specific relation to the Christological 
aspect of prophecy, the central theme of the programme, and the title of the 
dedication. The two series have only two figures in common: Moses and 
David4?®. For the rest the list is divided up among the two monuments so as to 
create the impression that the two plans were meant to complement each other, 
that they were made with the express design of arriving at a full series if both 
cycles were considered together, the one embodying the Marian, the other the 
Messianic aspect of prophecy. As the mosaics of the Martorana were set at an 
earlier date than the Prophets of Cefalú (which belong to the last phase of the 
cathedral’s decoration), the Cefalú list seems to have been chosen with regard 
to the list of the Martorana. The Palatina programme combines both lists. 
And it is likely that this list (of eighteen Prophets) was the basis of the supple- 
mentary series of Cefalu48°. But there is also a close relation between the series 
of the Martorana and that of the Palatina*®! (Pl. 13). As the two cycles are 
strictly contemporary, neither of them can be considered as the model of the 
other. As in other iconographic details, the two programmes were inter- 
dependent without either of them having exerted a one-sided influence on the 
other. 

Monreale, finally, offers the fullest series, a list of twenty Prophets in twenty- 
two images, distributed among two cycles and a supplementary group of two 
figures. This splitting-up of the series into several cycles with different icono- 
graphical contents is a Byzantine trait to be encountered from the late twelfth 
century onwards. It occurs in full programmes which combine in one decor- 
ation the different aspects allotted to different churches at an earlier stage, as 
was still the case in the Martorana and at Cefalú*82, 

With regard to the types of the single figures*83, the Martorana and the 
Palatina are closest to each other. All the eight figures of the Martorana occur 
again in the Palatine chapel, with the identical characteristics of type and age, 
as expressed in hair and beards. These types, with the exception of Zechariah +84, 

all occur in the earlier mosaics of Daphni. The Martorana and those parts of 
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Ps. xliv. 3 
Wisdom of 
Sol. ii. 13 


Monreale 


Is. vil. 14 
Is. lxi. 1 
Jer. xvii. 7 
Is. vi. I 


full figs. 
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Palatina 
Ps. lxxi. 6 
Ps. xli. o 
Is. vil. 14 
twice) 

Ez. xlv. 2 
Bar. iii. 36 
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Ps. lxxi. 6 
Is. vii. 14 
Bar. iii. 36 


INSCRIPTIONS OF PROPHETS 
Martorana 


Ps. xlv. 10 
Prov. i. 8 


Cefalà 


Prophets in 
SOLOMON 


DAVID 
JEREMIAH 


EZEKIEL 
DANIEL 
HOSEA 


ISAIAH - 
JOEL 
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| the Palatina series which coincide with the Martorana thus follow the classical 

mid-Byzantine tradition. This tradition is characterised especially by the repre- 

sentation of Moses as a beardless young man, Elijah as wearing a fur-trimmed 

| cloak and Ezekiel as an old man with white hair and beard. The slight differ- 

ences which separate the Martorana cycle from that of Daphni accord with the 

| general trend of the development of the first half of the twelfth century, namely 

| the tendency to increase the venerable aspect of the figures by making them 

appear as more aged (Zechariah) and by elaborating their costumes. The 

poses of the Martorana Prophets were, in addition, chosen to suit the composi- 
tional pattern. 3 

The figures of the Palatina cycle which do not occur in the Martorana are 
less conservative: Jonah, although of the same type as at Daphni, has a bare 
upper body, only scantily draped by the enveloping mantle, whereas at Daphni 
he wears the normal classical garb. This detail, the bare chest of Jonah, marks 
the intrusion of a new characterising, almost narrative, element in the repre- 
sentational classicism of mid-Byzantine art; it alludes to the marine adventures 
of the Prophet. 

In spite of these variations, the basis of the types of the Martorana and the 
Palatina was still the classicism of the early twelfth century. Not so at Cefalü 
and Monreale. Hosea, for instance, who is represented in the Palatina as a man 
of middle age, with brown hair and beard, appears as an old man with white 
hair at Cefalú, and the same is true of Moses, who was represented as a beardless 
youth in the earlier cycles of both Byzantium and Sicily. The type of the aged 
Moses, which also recurs at Monreale, is, indeed, a hall-mark of the second half 
of the twelfth century. Another mark of the late twelfth century is the more 
: varied repertory of gestures and movements, and the turban-like headgear. 
| Both are to be found at Monreale*85, The attitude of Moses, expressing astonish- 

ment, even terror, in violent movement, is especially characteristic. This is 
again the result of the blending of the representational effigy with the narrative 
tendency of the period. The attitude is derived from the figure of Moses in 
illustrations of the Passage of ihe Red Sea*®®. ‘The process has gone further 
than the stage which produced the half-nude figure of Jonah in the Palatina: 
in the latter it was only the costume which was affected by the intrusion of 
narrative tendencies, while at Monreale it is the entire scheme of the figure. 
| The hieratic frontality of the classical canon has given way to energetic movement. 
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ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 
The Forerunner is represented twice in the Palatina and once, as a half- 
figure, at Monreale. One of the Palatina figures belongs to the series of Prophets 
in the drum of the cupola (Pl. 12). His ascetic body is wrapped in a fur-fringed 
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coat*®’, an allusion to his life in the desert. The inscription on the scroll with the 
prophecy John i, 25 is introduced as the justification of the Baptist’s place among 
the Prophets and the inscription at the left of the figure, Matt. iii, 10, which 
refers to the “axe laid unto the root of the tree" stresses the ministry of St. 
John as a preacher. The tree and the axe are depicted below the inscription as a 
kind of attribute of the Baptist. The motif is taken from the context of the 
Baptism of Christ, in which it is a current feature. 

The second figure of St. John in the Palatina next to the Hodegetria on 
the east wall of the northern transept (Pl. 21) was evidently copied from the first. 
Attitude, hair, beard, the thin limbs, the scroll and the inscription (John i, 25) 
are identical. The copyist, however, suppressed the fur fringe of the garment, 
thus leaving out one of the most characteristic features of the figure and betraying 
himself as an imitator, uninitiated into the subtleties of Byzantine iconography, 
a trait which may corroborate the assumption that he was in all likelihood a 
Sicilian or provincial Greek. 

The half figure at Monreale*98 is badly restored (Pl. 88). Only the ascetic 
type and the general composition are still recognisable. The facial type is that of 
the figure of the Deesis in St. Sophia at Constantinople48®. The bust is, on the 
whole, treated in a similar way to the bust of the Pantocrator in the main apse. 
Busts of the Baptist were a current feature in the side apses of Byzantine churches. 


THE APOSTLES 

Byzantine art knew in its mature phase two different series of the Apostles *?9. 
The two series have eight figures in common: Peter, Andrew, John, James, 
Thomas, Bartholomew, Simon and Philip. In what might be called the historical 
series, since it was used in Gospel scenes, this number was supplemented by 
James the Less, Matthias, Judas Iscariot and Thaddaeus. In the other, the 
hieratic or liturgical series (in cycles of single figures and often also in the Ascen- 
sion and the Pentecost), the three Evangelists, Matthew, Mark and Luke, and 
St. Paul are added to the eight Apostles. 

The fact that in the Sicilian mosaics this latter series occurs invariably in 
hieratic programmes is in itself a strong argument in favour of the Byzantine 
character of Sicilian iconography. Another is the arrangement of the figures 
according to their rank in a more or less fixed hierarchy. The earliest and most 
“classical” series of the Apostles in the Sicilian decorations is to be found in the 
apse of Cefalü (Fig. 4). The figures correspond closely to Byzantine figures of the 
classical mid-Byzantine period 291. as regards not only the types of their faces*9? 
but also the attitudes and the positions of the heads*??, and, finally, the colours 
of the garments. Features especially characteristic of mid-Byzantine iconography 
are the type of John, rendered as an old man with white hair and beard, in 
contrast to his youthful appearance in Western cycles; the unkempt white hair 
of Andrew; and the cross-staffs of Andrew and Peter. | 
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The types and frequently the colour- and drapery-schemes of the Cefalü 
figures were closely followed by the designer of the Martorana *?* (Pls. 51, 52) 
who, however, betrayed himself as an imitator of low artistic rank by misunder- 
standing parts of the drapery and by suppressing the more subtle differences in 
the facial types. He used, for instance, identical faces for both James and 
Bartholomew. The model he employed for them was that of the Bartholomew 
of the Cefalù series. He may have intended to copy the James of Cefalù for his 
own figure of James**5; but, in turning the figure the other way, he seems to 
have been unable to reverse the slight differentiations in the face and preferred 
to repeat the face of Bartholomew which was already turned in that direction. 
Other figures of the Martorana series are likewise reversed copies of the figures of 
Cefalù, namely Peter, Andrew and James*?$, all to be found in the left half of 
the Cefalù apse. The figures taken from the right half, on the other hand, 
remained unchanged as to their positions*?”, 

The seated Evangelists whose figures supplement the series of standing 
Apostles in the Martorana (Pl. 46) are identical in their poses and types with the 
four Evangelists of the Palatina. The types conform strictly to mid-Byzantine 
standards*%8, as exemplified by figures at Nicaea, Kiev, and in numerous 
illuminated Gospel Books. These figures have as yet no part in the evolution 
which occurred in the second half of the twelfth century and which aimed at 
greater variety as regards the “occupational” attitudes of the Gospel writers *??. 

Another cycle of Apostle figures closely resembling the apse mosaics of 
Cefalú is the series in the Pentecost scene in the southern transept of the Palatina 
(Pl. 15). Some of the figures are again reversed so as to suit the rhythm of the 
composition, but the types are almost identical. Only the faces are somewhat 
sharper, with thinner and more strongly curved noses, and some of the figures 
look rather older. 

In these traits a development is foreshadowed which was to take place 
mainly within the second half of the twelfth century and which seems to have 
reached a first climax in the figures of the apse of Monreale (Pls. 59, 64). In this 
late twelfth-century series the conversational attitudes of the figures are more 
forcibly underlined, the postures are more varied and the types more differ- 
entiated. Compared with the classical types of Cefalt the faces of the Monreale 
Apostles appear sharply pointed; the distinguishing marks, which now include 
also different configurations of the nose and the eyebrows, are almost over- 
stressed. The hair of Luke and Bartholomew, wavy at Cefalù, has become a mass 
of small curls (like snail shells); the beards are longer, somewhat shaggy and 
unkempt. So is in many cases the hair, for instance that of James, whose figure 
has little resemblance to that of the mild philosopher of Cefalú. A new spirit of 
fierceness and fanaticism animates the features, which are far removed from the 
classical beauty of Cefalù. The faces express the same spirit of restlessness and 
violence which pervades the rendering of action in the Monreale mosaics. The 
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expression of the faces is scarcely differentiated although the types themselves are 
more varied than they were in the earlier cycles. The artist evidently aimed at in- 
stilling the utmost degree of expression into the faces of his figures; but the range 
of expression at his command was limited. He was able to create one kind of 
expression only, fanatical fierceness, which plays the part of expression par 
excellence, Just as action was rendered in the narrative pictures as movement par 
excellence. At Monreale we find, indeed, that ascetic moroseness, that fanaticism, 
which has so often been connected with Byzantine art in general. The classicism 
of the AUG Renaissance has definitely given way to an agitated manner- 
ism 09. 

The distinction of isolated representation was, of all the Apostles, originally 
conferred only on SS. Peter and Paul, the Patron Saints of the Norman State. 
Images of them were probably planned for the side apses of Cefalù; they were 
executed in the side apses of the Palatina (Pls. 16a, 21) and Monreale. One of the 
Palatina images was, however, altered subsequently: Peter in the northern side 
apse was supplanted by Andrew, probably in the second half of the twelfth 
century, when the iconographical plan of the eastern part of the Palatina was 
recast and a new mosaic of St. Peter was placed in the main apse. Andrew 
offered himself as a substitute for Peter in virtue of the fact that the Chapel of St. 
Andrew in the Palace was incorporated in the parish of the Palatina in 1132501, 
That Andrew was, in fact, substituted for an earlier image of Peter can be 
gathered not only from the general iconographic lay-out which demanded an 
icon of Peter in the northern side apse as the centre of the cycle of the life of St. 
Peter in the northern aisle, and as a counterpart to the image of St. Paul in the 
southern side apse; but also from the mosaic itself, notwithstanding the effect of 
later restorations. It is possible that the prototype of the figure was the St. Peter 
of Cefalù (Pl. 4a), in the same way as the figure of St. Paul at Cefalù (Pl. 4b) was 
the model of the St. Paul in the southern side apse of the Palatina. It is perhaps 
surprising how closely the designer of the Palatina half-figures stuck to the design 
of the Cefalà Apostles, considering that the latter are full-size figures and the 
former busts. Nevertheless, the positions of the heads and hands and large parts of 
the draperies are identical. The few traits which distinguish the St. Paul of the 
Palatina from the figure at Cefal were taken from Pantocrator busts. So, for 
instance, the hand with the blessing gesture, the middle part of the under- 
garment with the V-shaped folds, and the two pieces of drapery which fall over 
the right shoulder®°? and over the mantle which stretches over the chest503, In 
the half-figure of St. Andrew the relationship with Pantocrator images has been 
somewhat obscured by restoration, but it is still recognisable in the loop falling 
over the right shoulder. It is not surprising, after all, that SS. Peter and Paul 
should have been represented in Sicily in the likeness of the Pantocrator: the 
Christian Dioscuri occupied a high place in the veneration of the seafaring 
Normans. But even in this the designers of the Palatina mosaics did not break 
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entirely new ground: the representation of the Apostles as Pantocrator-like half 
figures was widespread in contemporary Byzantine art. Illuminated manuscripts 
furnish numerous instances®®* of a kind which must have existed in monu- 
mental painting. 

The prototype of the seated figures of the two Apostles in the side apses of 
Monreale (Pl. 84) was likewise the Pantocrator image, in this case the seated 
Pantocrator. Quite apart from the elaborate thrones and footstools, which are 
close copies of those usually represented in Pantocrator images, there are the 
characteristic knot of the drapery in the lap, with the same cascade of folds 
descending from it; the same loop of the fold which stretches across the left thigh, 
the piece of drapery which is stuck into the belt, the closed book resting on the 
thigh, and several other traits which prove the derivation of the Monreale 
images from Pantocrator figures®°>, Here, too, it would be rash to credit the 
artists of Monreale themselves with the adaptation of the seated Pantocrator 
type to Peter and Paul®°®; this step too had been taken already at Byzantium. 

In the historical series of the Apostles the full number of twelve figures was 
given only in pictures in which the Apostles play an active part, for instance in 
the Last Supper, the Washing of the Feet, the Agony in the Garden, the Doubting 
of ‘Thomas, the Ascension and the Pentecost. In other scenes, in which the 
Apostles form merely a chorus of spectators or a cortége of Christ, abridged 
groups were introduced, consisting chiefly of two or three full figures behind 
which appear several heads. The most frequent figures in these groups are Peter 
and John, sometimes accompanied (or supplanted) by Andrew or James. 
Identical groups can be found in Byzantine works from the ninth to the four- 
teenth century. The group of Peter and John, the former in the “‘philosopher’s”’ 
attitude with one arm in the sling of the toga, was a notable stock motif of 
Byzantine iconography °°’, 


SAINTS 508 

Of the four Sicilian cycles, Cefalú contains sixteen, the Martorana thirty- 
eight, the Palatina 138 and Monreale 162 full figures or busts of Saints, exclud- 
ing the figures of the Old Testament, of Mary and her parents, of the Apostles 
and the Evangelists. The list of Cefalù, which might be called the “Presbytery 
cycle" and which consists of eight Doctors of the Church, four Deacons and 
four Warrior Saints, is the nucleus, the foundation of all the other cycles. Two 
of the Fathers, namely Augustine and Silvester, and one of the Deacons, Peter of 
Alexandria, testify to Western influence. These three Saints were, accordingly, 
omitted from the exclusively Greek cycle of the Martorana, in which to the 
remaining thirteen Saints of the Presbytery cycle another twenty-five Greek 
Saints were added, consisting of thirteen Bishops, Monks and Martyrs (forming 
the “Cupola cycle") and the eight Anargyroi which form the “Transept cycle”. 
Most of the Martorana Saints were unknown to the Western Calendar, while 
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the cycle contains not a single Saint unfamiliar to Byzantine worship. It 
bears out the purely Byzantine character of the decoration. 

The Palatina offers a more complex problem. The series of Cefalù is 
reproduced fully with the single exception of Peter of Alexandria, whose image 
may, however, have been included in the original programme. To this is added 
the entire list of the Martorana, which shows the intimate connection that must 
have existed between the two workshops. All these Saints are depicted in the 
eastern part of the church, together with a few more Greek Monks and Holy 
Warriors; all of them, with a very few exceptions in the transepts, among which 
are the Anargyroi, have Greek inscriptions. But the programme of the Palatina 
is much larger than that of the Martorana: an entirely new cycle was added in 
the second period of the decoration, that is, in the mosaics of the nave and 
aisles and in those of the eastern part which belong to the reign of William I. 


The figures in the side apses, Philip, Sebastian, Stephen??? and Barnabas, | 


were suggested by relics contained in the side altars. Gervase and Protase, whose 
relics were in the main altar, found no room in the main apse and were repre- 
sented in the nave. The new series of the nave and the aisles comprises almost 
exclusively Western Martyrs, Bishops and Holy Women. The choice of the 
cycle seems to have been guided by dynastic and political ideas. The cycle 
contains numerous South Italian and Sicilian Saints, among them Saints 
whose cult was rejected by the Eastern Church such as St. Jerome. Many of 
the figures had a topical interest in William I’s time: thus Anastasia was the 
patroness of an important Basilian monastery at Mistretta; Cataldus had become 
one of the chief Patrons of Palermo itself, with one church in the town and 
many in the Regno; the relics of Christina were brought to Palermo in 1160; 
Christopher was the name of a monk from La Cava who was, according to 
tradition, confessor and councillor to William 1519; Felic was the patron of a 
Basilian monastery in Calabria, first mentioned in 1132; Julian had two churches 
in Calabria, Leonard two churches in Sicily and Leo Papa several churches 
in the Regno; Margaret was the patroness of William I's Queen; Martin was 
probably introduced for dynastic reasons; Pancras was the patron saint of the 
Basilian monastery near San Fratello in Sicily, first mentioned in 1131, and 
Radegunde points to the dynastic ties with France. The portrait of Scholastica, 
finally, may have stood for the newly-established connections with the Bene- 
dictines. 

These local and dynastic points of view are still more obvious in the cycle 
of Monreale. The nucleus of the programme was again the Presbytery cycle of 
Cefalú, minus three Saints. The images omitted, however, were not those of 
Western Saints as in the Martorana, but of Eastern Saints, namely Dionysius, 
Nestor and Theodore Stratilates. The cupola cycle of the Martorana and the 
Palatina does not appear at all at Monreale, with the exception of two Holy 
Warriors. But we meet again with the eight Anargyroi who were firmly rooted 
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in the cult of the Regno by the end of the twelfth century. The cycle of the 
Palatina nave furnished to the patrons of Monreale a list of thirty-two names, 
mostly Western Fathers, Bishops and Holy Women, of local and dynastic interest. 
To this cycle, taken over from earlier Sicilian programmes, were added more 
than 100 new names not contained, as far as we know, in earlier Sicilian cycles. 
Apart from several larger groups (10 Calabrian Martyrs, 40 Martyrs of 
Sebaste), they are mostly local Saints, Roman Martyrs, Roman and French 
Bishops and Holy Monks of both the East and the West. 

lhe most conspicuous gap in the Pantheon of Monreale is the omission of 
the Eastern Martyrs, so numerous in the Palatina and the Martorana. It is 
clear that those responsible for the selection of the Monreale Saints were neither 
Greeks themselves nor interested in the Pantheon of the Greek Church. Their 
aim was to create a national, Sicilian Pantheon, expressive of the ecclesiastical 
policy for which Monreale stood, with the stress on Roman, Benedictine and 
dynastic connections. Almost all the Saints represented at Monreale were, at 
the end of the twelfth century, household-Saints of the Regno, and quite a few 
were specifically Sicilian?!! or South Italian?!? patron Saints. Others recall 
the French origin and connections of the Normans*13, and a considerable group 
stands for the Benedictine?!* or generally monastic background 515 of the new 
archbishopric. , 

The way in which some of these Saints were, by their elaborate arrange- 
ment in the main apse, made to embody a whole programme of ecclesiastical 
policy, including the claims of Monreale to jurisdiction over several Sicilian and 
Calabrian churches and implying Benedictine supremacy as against the aspir- 
ations of the archbishopric of Palermo, has been described above?19, It is 
clear that the author of this programme was a Sicilian, familiar with the ecclesi- 
astical policy of William II. No Greek could have had either this point of view 
or these aims. 

There is, however, iconographic evidence that Greek designers were at 
work on the Saints of Monreale and that they exerted a certain influence. It is 
probably due to such influences that St. Jerome, whose image was included in 
the cycle of the Palatina, was omitted at Monreale, perhaps for the reason that 
the Eastern Church objected most strongly to his cult. Furthermore, the per- 
centage of Greek Bishops, Warriors and Monks represented at Monreale is still 
remarkably high. In the mosaics of the apse, finally, there is one feature which 
can only be explained as an addition made by the Greek mosaicists to the Latin 
programme: the only two figures of saints in the entire cycle of Monreale who 
have Greek inscriptions are the figures of the two Stylites, Daniel and Simeon, 
which were introduced for formal reasons9!?, in connection with the composi- 
tional value of their columns. These figures seem to have been smuggled in, as 
it were, by the artists. The fact that they have Greek inscriptions and that 
there is no iconographical justification for their representation at this particular 
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place, makes it almost certain that they were introduced by the Greek artists 
themselves. 

All the Saints of the Sicilian cycles, whether in full-length figures, busts or 
medallions, are represented in strictly frontal attitudes. The types conform 
exactly to those of Byzantine iconography?!8. These types were most rigidly 
fixed for the Greek Fathers, Nicholas, Basil, John Chrysostom and Gregory of 
Nazianzus, whose images in Byzantine art were probably the highest achieve- 
ments of Byzantine portrait-painting (Pls. 7, 23b). It was in these figures that 
Byzantine artists made the attempt not only to vary the faces by different 
accessory traits, such as hair and beard, but to differentiate the shape of the 
cranium and the bony structure of the face itself. The result was the creation ofa 
few character types which can almost be taken for real portraits, most nearly so in 
the personal qualities of an individual likeness51% The development of por- 
traiture in the images of the Fathers can be traced from the ninth century on- 
wards, the earliest monumental examples being the figures in the Gynaeceum of 
Hagia Sophia at Constantinople*?%, It is a process of increasing differentiation. 
In Hosios Lukas, from the beginning of the eleventh century, the types of St. 
Gregory and St. Nicholas??! are distinguishable only by the fact that the 
former’s hair and beard are curly, the latter’s straight. In Sicily the very shapes 
of the heads and the beards are differentiated: Nicholas’ beard is short and round, 
whereas Gregory’s is divided into several long and slightly waved strands. 
There is also an increase in the sharpness of the features. Compared with the 
ascetic figures of the Sicilian mosaics those of St. Sophia appear sturdy and 
infused, as it were, with an easy bonhomie. 

Within the twelfth century itself, as exemplified by the Sicilian mosaics, 
the types are fairly static, except for an increasing hardness. The differentiation 
of the faces seems to have reached its height at about the middle of the twelfth 
century. In Monreale we already find an economy of detail which suggests 
that the evolution was returning to more generalised formulas. The com- 
paratively brief period in which one branch, at least, of Byzantine art aimed at 
differentiation and individualisation seems to have come to an end with the last 
years of the twelfth century. 

This is also true of the costumes of the Fathers of the Church. The paenula 
of John Chrysostom, for instance, so picturesque at Cefalú with its semé-des- 
croix pattern, has been replaced at Monreale by a simple dark cloak. The colour 
schemes of the other costumes too seem to become poorer in the second half 
of the twelfth century. But otherwise the types of the costumes are as stable as 
the facial types; witness, for instance, the figures of St. Nicholas at Cefalú, in the 
Palatina and at Monreale, all shaped after one common pattern. But here 
again the economy of the Monreale artists becomes apparent in the fact that 
the scheme of St. Nicholas was used for several other figures, among them 
Ursinus*?2, | dd 
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The facial types and costumes of the Greek Fathers were also used for the 
representation of the Latin Fathers and other Holy Bishops. Slight adaptations 
only were employed to create a whole host of new varieties of the standing 
figure clad in episcopal garb. 

The more specifically Western Saints are distinguished by the tonsure, a 
trait unknown to monumental Byzantine art during the eleventh century, but 
increasingly frequent in the course of the twelfth??3, Other variations concern 
the shape of the pallium, the way in which the figures hold books, censers, etc. 
The only distinctly Western traits among the figures of Holy Bishops in the 
Sicilian mosaics occur in the figure of St. Cataldus (Pl. 382) in the nave of the 
Palatina: the Saint wears a mitre of Western shape??* and carries a crozier; 
otherwise he is clad in the same garments as the Byzantine Saints. ‘These Western 
details point to the participation of Western artists in the decoration of the 
Palatina nave, carried out in the time of William I. 

The Warrior Saints of Cefalú (Pl. 7a) are among the most accomplished pro- 
ducts of the Masters who worked in the Cathedral shortly after the middle of the 
twelfth century. The elegance and the rich coloristic treatment of these figures 
surpasses by far that of the somewhat clumsy figures of Hosios Lukas"? The 
nearest parallels are to be found in Byzantine ivories of the eleventh and early 
twelfth centuries and in later miniatures929, The figures are beardless??" and 
distinguished only by the style of their hair and by their costumes. These latter 
are similar to those of the earlier Byzantine examples, but they are richer in 
detail than, for instance, those at Hosios Lukas, and more “military” in 
character than those at Daphni®?®. 

The other full-figure representations of Warrior Saints in the Sicilian 
mosaics (Palatina and Monreale) fall far below the standard set by the glittering 
figures of Cefalü; most of them, in addition, are badly restored. The types, 
however, are the same as at Cefalú, including the details of the costumes. Still, 
none of the later figures can be called copies of Cefalù. The Monreale figures 
are less lively and more rigid in their frontal attitudes. 

Equally refined and elegant are the figures of the Holy Deacons in the Cefalù 
cycle (Pl. 7b). They are differentiated only by their attributes and by the colours 
of their garments. But the attitudes are varied, with full contraposti and slight 
turnings. And details like the hand of Stephen showing through the green 
fabric of the dalmatic belong to the most sophisticated refinements of Byzantine 
representational art. The closest parallels can be found in the “neo-Hellenistic” 
mosaics of Daphni92?, Here again, Monreale is more hieratic and less "antique", 
less imaginative in lay-out and in the details, although the costumes are the 
same. The other cycles contain only half-figures of Deacons. 

The other Saints were less strictly typified in Byzantine iconography. The 
costumes characterise the rank and the character of the different groups of the 
Byzantine hierarchy. Every detail of these costumes is strictly Byzantine, whether 
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the costumes are regal, as with some of the Holy Women 530, patrician, as with 
the Anargyroi and most of the Martyrs, ecclesiastical or monastic. No Western 
trait makes its appearance Bä). 

The same is true of the numerous half figures and medallions. The customary 
Byzantine types are varied only very little. Rare types appear seldom, but 
they too are Byzantine, as in the case of the Hermit Onuphrius whose nude 
upper body is almost entirely covered with his hair and beard. Byzantine are 
also the gestures, with one hand holding a cross or a book and the other with 
the palm turned towards the beholder or performing the gesture of speaking. 
The half-figures of the Hermits in Monreale, in the arches which lead from the 
nave to the transepts, offer an interesting feature. They are framed, not with a 
circle or a rectangle, but with a trefoil arch which might easily be mistaken for 
an early Gothic or late Romanesque detail. However, the same frames can be 
found in Byzantine frescoes of the end of the twelfth century53?, The form is a 
late twelfth-century invention of Byzantine artists. 


FIGURES OF SAINTS IN THE SICILIAN CHURCHES 





NAME CEFALU MARTORANA PALATINA MONREALE 

Augustine L L L 
Basil G G G&L L 
Demetrius L G L L 
Dionysius the Areopagite L G G 

George L G G L 
Gregory Nyssen L G G&L 

Gregory the Theologian G G G&L L 
John Chrysostom G G G&L L 
Lawrence L G G L 
Nestor L G L 

Nicholas G G G&L L 
Peter of Alexandria L L 
Stephen L G G L 
Sylvester L L L 
Theodore Stratilates L G G 

Vincent L G G L 
Andrew Stratilates PG? G 

Artemius G G 

Auxentius G G 

Bacchus PG? G L 
Cosmas destroyed L 

Damian destroyed L 
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Eugene 


Eustathius Plakidas 


Eustratius 
Florus 
Gurias 
Hermolaus 


John (Anargyrus) 


Kyrus 
Laurus 
Mardarius 
Menas 
Mercurius 
Pancras 
Panteleimon 
Procopius 
Samonas 
Sergius 
Theodore Tiro 
Victor 


Abdon 
Achilleus 
Adauctus 
Adrian 
Agapitus 
Agatha 
Alexander 
Ambrose 
Anastasia 
Antoninus 
Apollinaris 
Aribus 
Athanasius 
Barnabas 


“Blaise 


Caesarius 
Candida 
Caritas 
Cassiodorus 
Cataldus 
Catherine 
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NAME 
Christina 
Christopher 
Chrysogonus 
Colicius 
Columba 
Cornelius 
Cyprian 
Cyriacus 
Eligius 
Erasmus 
Euphemia 
Euphrosyne 
Eutropius 
Felician 
Felicius 
Felix 
Fides 
Filus 

Florentius 
Florian 
Fortunatus 
Genesius 
Gervase 
Gorgonius 
Hermetius 
Hippolytus 
Hormisdas 
Hyacinthus 
Ignatius 
Jerome 
John Stratilates 
Julian 
Leo Pope 
Leonard 
Linus 
Magnus 
Marcellian 
Marcius 
Margaret 
Maronius 
Martin 
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NAME 
Mary Magdalen 
Nicetas 
Nicholas the Younger 
Nicomede 
Orestes 
Paul Miles 
Perpetua 
Petronilla 
Piacius(?) 

Pontius 
Praxedis 
Primus 
Privatus 
Protase 


JA Protius 


Radegund 
Remingus 
Sabinus 
Saturninus 
Scholastica 
Sebastian 
Senator 
Sennon 
Simplicius 
spes 
Symphorian 
Thecla 
Tiburtius 
Timothy 
Torpetus 
Valerian 
Venera 
Viator 
Vitalis 


NAME MONREALE NAME 
Alexius Calogerus 
Antony the Hermit Castulus 
Arsenius Celsus 
Benedict Claudian 
Boniface Clement Pope 
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NAME 
Columban 
Daniel Stylites 
Domenica 
Egidius (Giles) 
Eleutherius 
Eulalia 
Euphemius (?) 
Euplius 
Euprepius 
Firmus 
Germanus 
Girlandus 
Gregory the Great 
Herculian 
Hilarion 
Hilary 
Januarius 
Julitta (Quiricus) 
Justa 
Justina 
Lambert 
Leontius 
Lycurgus 
Macarius 
Marcian (?) 
Marina 
Marinus 
Maurus 
Metrodora 
Modestus 
Nazarius 


* The scene of Lamech with his wives in the Palatina is an eighteenth- 
The original mosaic may have represented 
? This scene is now fused into one 
of Noah, the celestial orb and the insc 
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NAME 
Nicander 
Nymphodora 
Odilia 
Onuphrius 
Pachomius 
Paphnutius 
Paul the Hermit 
Philibert 
Placidus 
Potentiana (?) 
Quartus (?) 
Regina 
Restituta 
Romanus 
Sabas 
Sabinus 
Savinus 
Severinus (?) 
Simeon Stylites 
Susanna 
Theodora 
Thomas Becket 
Tryphon 
Ursinus 
Vitus 
Xystus (Sixtus) 
Zosimus 


Eight Sons of Boniface and 


Thecla 


Forty Martyrs of Sebaste 
Cassius, Castrensis and Castus 


NOTES 


* 1. Creation of the Universe— Creation of Light. 


2. Slaying of Abel—Cain's Curse. 


3. Noah leaves the Ark—The Rainbow. 
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century work. 
Lamech killing Cain. See above. 

picture with the Building of the Ark. But the figure 
ription are all ne 











. NOTES 


4. Abraham receives the Three Angels—Abraham's Hospitality. 

. Abraham ordered to sacrifice his son—The Sacrifice of Isaac. 

. Rebecca watering the Camels—Rebecca’s Journey. 

. Jacob’s Blessing—Esau Hunting. 

. Jacob’s Dream—Jacob erects the Altar. : 

9. Perhaps also: Noah ordered to build the Ark—The Building of the Ark. Two 
more contractions are universally used and, indeed, in keeping with the Biblical narrative, 
namely the Creation of Man with that of the Animals (10) and the Expulsion of Adam and 
Eve with the Cherub at the Door of Paradise (11). 

* Plus the two common contractions mentioned at the end of the foregoing note. 

5 First Day of Creation, Creator's Rest, Original Sin, Judgment of Adam and Eve, 
Expulsion, Adam and Eve Working, the three scenes of the Cain cycle, Hospitality of 
Abraham, Story of Lot, Sacrifice of Isaac, Jacob's Dream, Jacob Wrestling with the 
Angel. 

6 The Latin inscriptions of the two cycles are identical in fifteen pictures; for the rest 
Monreale gives more complete and correct versions. In the Palatine chapel there is a 
tendency towards adopting the form of direct address. 

? E.g. the kiln at the left corner and the group of people indicating the confusion of 
languages at the right. 

8 See above. | 

? Garber, op. cit., passim and the list of cycles given above. 

10 Vat. Lat. 12958 (P. Toesca, “Miniature Romane dei secoli XI e XII”, Rivista del 
R. Ist. d' Archeologia e Storia d'Arte, I, 1929, fasc. 1, Pl. VI), Vat. Lat. 10405 (ibid. fig. 6), 
Barb. Lat. 587 (Garber, of. cit., fig. 33; Ladner, of. cit., fig. 21) and Cod. Vat. Lat. 1007 
(Garber, op. cit., fig. 33). 

11 Cividale, Biblioteca Communale. Ladner, of. cit., fig. 25. 

1? Perugia, Biblioteca Communale, Cod. L. 59. Toesca, op. cit., Pls. X, XI. 

13 Bibl. Laurentiana, Cd. 125. Toesca, op. cit., fig. 125. 

14 J. J. Tikkanen, Die Genesismosaiken von San Marco und die Cottonbibel, Helsingfors, 
1879, passim; Garber, of. cit., p. 54. 

15 Garber, op. cit., p. 49. 

16 With the possible exception of the Crypt of St. Tommaso at Anagni, where the 
Blessing of Jacob is the last of the scenes preserved (?). 

17 One picture only in S. Giovanni a Porta Latina; entire cycles in Santa Maria 
Antiqua, Ferentillo, Florence, Assisi and SS. Peter and Paul in Rome; perhaps also in 
Sant’ Angelo in Formis where the relevant part is destroyed. 

18 Cycles at Grottaferrata and the Paliotto at Salerno. 

19 St. Peter and St. Paul in Rome. 

20 The Bibles offer abridged redactions. A similar picture, but not in connection 
with the Genesis cycle, in the Exultet Roll, Vat. Lat. 3784 (Bertaux, op. cit., Pl. XII; M. 
Avery, The Exultet Rolls of Southern Italy, II, Princeton, 1936, Pl. 131.) 

21 For the opening scenes of the Creation see also the Bible of Perugia. 

22 See above. 

23 Bertaux, op. cit., p. 431ff., Pls. XIXf.; Venturi, Storia, op. cit., II, p. 621ff.; G. de 
Jerphanion, “Le cycle iconographique de St. Angelo in Formis”, La Voix des Monuments, 
II, Paris, 1938, p. 267f. Jerphanion amends the reconstruction of Bertaux by inserting 
several more scenes which must be considered lost. The argument is, however, not con- 
vincing. 

24 S. Angelo directly and the Paliotto indirectly; that the latter is derived from a 
monumental cycle can be deduced from the fact that the Crucifixion fills a much larger 
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space than the other representations, in the same way as in south Italian and Roman 
fresco cycles, where it takes up four of the normal panels. 

25 To this must be added that the extant material is not published complete. This 
will be partly remedied by the Corpus of Septuagint Illustration, by E. T. De Wald, A. M. 
Friend and K. Weitzmann, now in course of publication. 

. 26Tn Italy mostly combined with the entire process of Creation in an abridged version 
or, at least, with the Creation of Light and Darkness. In Byzantine examples we find the 
first scene of Monreale, distinct from the Creation of Light, for instance in the opening 
pictures of the Octateuchs (see in general Lassus, in Mélanges d'archéologie et d’histotre, 
XLVI, 1921, p. 159ff.) in Smyrna (fol. 4, r: D. C. Hesseling, Miniatures de l'Octateuque 
Grec de Smyrne, Leyde, 1909) and in the Seraglio in Constantinople (T. Uspensky, in Izvestiya 
Russk. Imp. Instituta v Konstantinopolye, XII, Sofia, 1897; Album, Munich, 1907). The two 
Vatican Octateuchs (Vat. Gr. 747 and 746) have not yet been published in full. For 
bibliography and reproductions see H. Gerstinger, Die Wiener Genesis, Wien, 1931, pp. 65, 
190; the Vatican publication of the Joshua Rotulus (Milan, 1895) and Wilpert, op. cit., 
passim. 

27 T. Ehrenstein, Das Alte Testament im Bilde, Berlin, 1923, Pl. I, 5. 

28 E.g. in the Painter's Guide of Mount Athos (Didron, of. cit., p. 71) or in the Form 
of the Vision of Isaiah (vi. 1—5) in the frescoes of Dionysiu (Trapeza; Millet, Monuments, 
op. cit., Pl. 211, fig. 2). | 

29 In abridged versions. 

30 Berlin; see also Pavlovsky, Zhivopts, op. cit., p. 78. 

$1 J. D. Stefanescu, Iconographie de la Bible etc., Paris, 1938, Pl. IV. 

$2 J. J. Tikkanen, Genesismosatken. op. cit., passim; O. Demus, San Marco, op. cit., 
p. 53ff.; the Bibliography for the Cotton Bible Otho B VI in O. M. Dalton, Byzantine Art 
and Archaeology, Oxford, 1911, p. 446. 

33 Latest treatment and bibliography by P. Buberl, “Die Griechischen Handschriften. 
I: Dioscurides und Wiener Genesis", Leipzig, 1936 (in H. J. Hermann, Die illuminierten 
Handschriften der Nat. Bibliothek in Wien, N.F., IV, 1) Facsimile edition by Gerstinger, 
Die Wiener Genesis, op. cit. ‘The first quaternio of the manuscript is lost (Gerstinger, of. cit., 
p. 47) and with it the scenes of the Creation. 

34 "The Creator standing: Suceavitsa, Smyrna Octateuch, Cotton Genesis, Painter’s 
Guide, Bronze plaque formerly in Schlumberger collection, etc. Seated Creator: Berlin 
ivories. A curious version is contained in the Vatic. Reg. Gr. 1 (Collezione Palaeographica 
Vaticana, Fasc. 1: Miniature della Bibbia Cod. Vat. Gr. x e del Salterio Cod. Vat. Pal. Gr. 381, 
Milano, 1905) in the Creation of Animals, on fol. 2 (Pl. 2): at the right edge of the picture 
there is a seated youthful figure, clad in a white toga and writing in a book. It was 
interpreted as Adam by Kondakov (Histoire de l'art Byzantin, etc., Vol. II, Paris, 1891, 
p. 41); in the Vatican publication, however, it is correctly interpreted as Moses, the author 
of the Book of Genesis. The writing in the book reads: EN APXH EITOIHZEN O GEOZ ... 
This version is probably derived from the type of the seated Creator. The Octateuch of 
Vatopaedi has a similar picture with the standing Moses, not, however, belonging to the 
illustration of the Genesis (which is lost in the Vatopaedi MS) but to that of Deuteronomy; 
See Wulff, Byzant. Kunst, op. cit., fig. 461. 

35 Homilies of Jacobus of Kokkinobaphos, Cd. Vat. Gr. 1162: C. Stornajolo, '“Minia- 
ture delle Omilie di Giacomo Monaco, etc, "7 Codices e Vaticanis Selecti, Series minor, Vol. I, 
Roma, 1910, Pl. 11, fol. 33. The figure is given in a frieze-like arrangement together 
with the scene of the Original Sin in the Octateuchs (Uspensky, of. cit., Pl. XI). From 
Byzantine prototypes this scheme also invaded Western miniature painting. See for 
instance the Millstatt Genesis (A. Diemer, Genesis und Exodus der Millstütter Handschrift, 
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Wien, 1862; R. Eisler in F. Wickhoff's Beschreibendes Verzeichnis der illuminierten Hand- 
schriften Osterreichs, III, Leipzig, 1907). 

36 To the scene as given by the Octateuchs (Seraglio, fol. 52, r) are added two female 
figures representing the wives of Lamech, Adah and Zillah. The Palatina mosaic which, 
in the eighteenth-century version, represents Lamech telling his story to his wives, must 
have had a similar prototype if it goes back to a Byzantine original. The story of Lamech 
is represented in three scenes in the fresco cycle of Decani of the fourteenth century: V. R. 
Petkovich, in Bull. Inst. Bulgare, 10/1936, p. 48ff.). 

37 In the Octateuchs (Serail, fol. 53, v) figure of Enoch and signs of the Zodiac; in the 
Vatican Cosmas (C. Stornajolo, “Le miniature della Topografia Cristiana di Cosma 
Indicopleuste, Vat. Gr. 699”, Codices e Vaticanis selecti, Vol. X, Milano, 1908), fol. 56 r, 
Enoch is represented standing with the allegorical figure of Death seated next to him; a 
similar scene, the Ascension of Elijah, is to be found in the Sinai Cosmas (Dalton, of. ctt., 
fig. 269). 

A 38 Seraglio Octateuch, fol. 57, v; Vienna Genesis, Cotton Bible. 

39 Only in the Paliotto. 

40 be in the Millstatt Genesis, following an early Byzantine prototype. See also 
Tikkanen, op. cit., p. 55. 

41 The Painter's Guide, Didron, op. cit., p. 85; in two scenes in the Vienna Genesis 
and, as a whole cycle of five scenes, in the Cotton Bible and the mosaics of St. Mark. 

42 Vienna and Millstatt Genesis and Octateuchs. Gerstinger, op. cit., p. 86. See also 
A. Baumstark, ““Erbe der Christlichen Antike im Bildschmuck eines arabischen Evange- 
lienbuches des 14. Jahrhunderts’’, Oriens Christianus, 35/1, 1938, pp. 1-38. 

43 The interpretation of the scene in the Paliotto as Eliezer and Rebekah is doubtful, 
if correct, it would be further proof of the strong Byzantine influence which manifests itself 
in the Paliotto. 

44 Seraglio Octateuch, fol. 26, v. 

15 Reproduced in Stefanescu, of. cit., Pl. III. 

46 The assumption of Meyer Schapiro (“Cain’s Jaw-bone that did the first Murder”, 
Art Bulletin, Vol. 24/3, 1942, p. 209) that Cain’s weapon was in Byzantine versions 
of the scene usually a stone and sometimes a knife and that the club is typical of Western 


. art, is not correct. See, for instance, the Cain cycle in the Trapeza of Lavra (Millet, 


Athos, op. cit., Pl. 150/1) and Dečani (V. R. Petkovich, La Peinture Serbe du Moyen Age, 
Beograd, 1930, Pl. 95). | 

*? Gerstinger, of. cit., p. 75. 

48 For a study of this theme in general see E. K. Redin and D. A. Ainalov, Chris- 
Hanskaya Topografiya Kosmy Indikopleuste, with twenty-six figures illustrating this scene. 

49 Seraglio Octateuch, fol. 65, v. 

59 Didron, of. cit., p. 95. 

51'They occur, however, in an independent scene showing the preparations for the 
Sacrifice. 

52 Stornajolo, op. cit., fol. 59. 

53 Didron, of. cit., p. 89. The two servants are omitted in the fresco of Hagia Sophia at 
Kiev: I. Tolstoi and N. P. Kondakov, Russkiya Drevnosti, Pt. 4, St. Petersburg, 1891, 
fig. 118. 

i 54 Genesis xxiv, II and xxiv, 16. 

55 E.g, Vienna Genesis, fol. 7 r (Gerstinger, of. cit., p. 86) and the Octateuchs. See 
also Baumstark, Erbe, op. cit., p. 36. 

56 Garber, op. cit., p. 41. Other scholars reverse this verdict. 

57 Garber neglected the Byzantine examples. It would be absurd to assume that the 
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Byzantine examples owed the traits which they have in common with the Italian examples 
to Italian influence. 

5? Cod. Barb. Lat. 4406, fols. 37—40; Garber, op. cit., figs. 6—9. 

5? A. Muñoz, Il Rotulo di Josuè, riprodotto a cura della Biblioteca Vaticana, Milano, 1905. 
Cf. especially the ivories of tne Rosette Caskets. 

$9 H. Buchthal, The Miniatures of the Paris Psalter, London, 1938, with complete 
bibliography. 

$1 Tikkanen, Die Genesismosaiken, op. cit.; O. Pacht, “A Giottesque Episode in English 
Medieval Art”, Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, Vol. VI, 1943, p. 51ff., with 
Bibliography. 

*2 See for this problem the remarks of A. C. Soper, “The Italo-Gallic School of Early 
Christian Art”, Art Bulletin, Vol. 20/2, 1938, p. 190ff. Soper refutes Wilpert's fourth- 
century theory for the cycle of St. Peter's and does justice to the thoroughly Byzantine 
character of the later revival as exemplified by the cycle of San Giovanni a Porta Latina. 

$3 P. Buberl, “Das Problem der Wiener Genesis”, Jahrbuch der Kunsthist. Samml in 
Wien, N.F.X, p. off., especially pp. 44, 55. 

64 L. Bréhier, “Les miniatures des homélies du Moine Jacques et le Théatre réligieux 
á Byzance”, Mon. et Mém. de la Fondation Piot, XXIV, 1921; V. Cottas, L’influence du Drame 
Christos Paschon sur l'art Chrétien d’ Orient, Paris, 1931. 

$5 ‘This applies especially to mid-Byzantine art at a time when the provincial centres 
of the East with their individual developments had ceased to play an important part in the 
oe ee of Byzantine monumental painting and when the process of sifting had come to 
an end. 

°° Byzantine artists may have used this cycle preferentially for Italy, just as Chinese 
potteries produced certain types of porcelain for export to certain countries. 

"bes in the Vatican Menologium. Cf. Codices e Vaticanis Selecti, Vol. VIII: “I 
Menologio di Basilio 11”, Turin, 1907. 

$$ There is an interesting analogy for this in the early history of the European novel, 
in which the action was set in motion and kept moving by the travels of the chief char- 
acters. This picaresque mode of “representation” dominated the novel from Lesage, 


ee Cervantes and Thomas Nashe to Fielding, Smollett, Voltaire and Christian 
euter. 


69 See above. 

7° [n the Creation of the Plants, of Birds and F ishes, in the Animation of Adam, the 
Rest, and the Creation of Eve. | 

71 The Marian cycle of Monreale is not preserved. See above. 

"2 The Bibliography on this theme in K. Künstle, Ikonographie der christlichen Kunst, 
Vol. I, Freiburg i. Br., 1928, p. 332; Millet, Recherches, op. cit., p. 67ff.; Th. Shmit, Blago- 
vyeshchente. Izv. Russk. Insi., Tome XV, Sofia, 1911. 

73 Millet, op. cit., p. 67ff. 

74 Op. cit., p. 86f. 

** E.g. in Cd. Panteleimon No. 2: N. V. Pokrovsky, "Evangelie v pamyatnikakh 
ee Trudy VIII. Arch. Syezdy (Moscow, 1890), tome I, St. Petersburg, 1892, 
g. 3. : | 
** Millet, op. cit., p. 68, considers the seated figure as an illustration of the local 
Palestinian legend and the standing type as a Hellenistic and Byzantine conception. But 

this applies to the early epoch only, not to the twelfth century. 

77 Paris, Bibl. Nat. Cod. Gr. 1208: Millet, op. cit., fig. 12; Brit. Mus., Harley 1810: 
Dalton, Byz. Art, op. cit., fig. 414; Athens, Cod. Gr. 7(9): P. Buberl, Die Miniaturenhand- 
schrifien der Nationalbibliothek in Athen, Wien, 1917, fig. 4.7. : 
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78 See e.g. Oct. Vat. Gr. 746 (C. Diehl, La Peinture Byzantine, Paris, 1933, Pl. 82, 

2). The motif itself, unconnected with the architecture, is frequent in Palestinian mosaics 
Bethlehem, Dome of the Rock). i l l 

79 This attitude contrasts with the statuesque pose (with the left arm in the sling of 
the toga) as it is found at Togale, Mt. Athos, etc: Millet, of. cit., fig. 26f. 

80 Bibliography in Künstle, op. cit., Millet, op. cit., p. 93ff.; A. Pératé (and others), 
La Nativité de Notre Seigneur, eic., Paris, 1911. | 

81 To quote only 3 few examples of the type of the Martorana: Vat. Urb. Gr. 2 
(Pokrovsky, op. cit., fig. 45), Cod. Panteleimon No. 2 (op. cit., fig. 46), Berlin, Cd. No. 66 
(fol. 9, v), Exultet Monte Cassino (Avery, op. cit., Pl. 61), Tetra Evangelia of Parma 
(Millet, op. cit., fig. 63) and of Vatopaedi (of. cit., fig. 102) frescoes of the Christ Grotto 
near Heraclea (Wulff-Wiegand, Latmos, Pl. VI, 1), etc. ` oe . 

82 Eg. die Lukas (Diez-Demus, of. cit., figs. 3, 4), with the Virgin in a half-kneeling 

osture. KR l l 
7 83 Examples of the exchanging of the two motifs in Millet, op cit., p. 103f. 

84 An instance of this is preserved in the list of contents of a German model-book, 
copied from a Byzantine prototype, on the fragment in the Augustiner Museum at 
Freiburg (see below and H. Flamm, “Eine Miniatur aus dem Kreise der Herrad von 
Landsberg", Repert. f. Kunstwiss., 38, 1915, p. 123ff.). It contains, as No. 48, the reference: 
"ubi puer in balneo". - 

85 Millet, op. cit., p 130ft. i l : 

86 Millet, e cit., SR The separate representation of the Shepherds is the rule in 
Cappadocia; it is quite frequent in Byzantium. 

Wé E.g. Botas Deltrum. fol. go (Straub and Keller, Herrade de Landsberg, Hortus 
Deliciarum, Strasbourg, 1901, Pl. 26). l l 

88 E.g. in the frieve like frame of the Paris Gr. 54 (Millet, of. ctt, fig. 42) or, with an 
almost kneeling position, in the quatrefoil frame of the Paris Gregory Gr. 550 (op. cit., 
fig. 41). 

à Geh arrangement with the water-pouring figure standing on the right of the tub 
and the seated woman with the Child on the left is even more frequent, especially with the 
type of the seated Virgin turned back towards the Child. Millet, op. ctt., fig. Gaff. 

90 The only addition is the group of the two i to the right of Joseph. 

91 Chair of Joseph, Segment of Heaven, Bath tub, etc. l l 

22 For a a of the theme and for Bibliography see Wulff-Wiegand, Latmos, op. cit., 
p. 202f.; A. Venturi, La Madone, Paris, 1902, p. 297ff.; Wilpert, Mosaiken, op. cit., Il, p. 

6off.; Diez-Demus, of. cit., p. 568. 
ie ?3 Or a very citar en m are small differences in the draperies, most con- 
spicuous in the lower parts of the figure of Simon. The fine detail of Simon's right hand 
being made visible through the covering fabric of his garment occurs also in the Stephen 

t C f li : o . e o . 
t 54 Inverted in Hosios Lukas for reasons of liturgical orientation; normal in Paris 
Gregory 510, Paris Gr. 54 and 74, Iviron No. 1, Gospel of Rossikon, etc. A more recent 
type in which the Child is held by Simeon, at Monreale, see below. 

95 Myasoyedov, op. cit., Pl. 44. l l l 

g Studies on the theme and Bibliography in Millet, Daphnt, op. ctt., p. 155ff.; C. 
Jeglot, La vie de la Vierge dans l'art, Paris, 1925, passum; O. Sinding, Mariae Tod und pie 
melfahrt, passim; A. Baumstark, in Oriens Christianus, 1904, pp. 1-22; N. Yorga, ri 
variations du type de la Dormition de la Vierge, etc.”, Recueil d études dediées a N. P. Konda- 
kov, Prague, 1926, p. 29ff.; L. W. Mitrovich et N. Okunev, ‘La dormition de la Vierge 
dans la peinture mediévale orthodoxe", Byzantinoslavica, 111, 1931, p. 1 94tf.; V. Vatasianu, 
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“La Dormitio Virginis. Indagine iconografiche”, Ephem. Dacoromana, IV, 1935, pp. 


1-40. 
97 Diez-Demus, of. cit., fig. 108. 

?? The stereotyped treatment in the Martorana is illustrated by the fact that the 
flying Angels are represented in a projection which shows only one wing. In Daphni the 
two wings are clearly indicated. 

?? E.g. Harley 1810 (Dalton, Byz. Art, op. cit., fig. 181). About the two women see Baum- 
stark, of. cit., and Mitrovich-Okunev, of. cit., with many examples. One of the closest 
parallels of the Martorana version is the fresco in Mirozh Cathedral near Pskov (Tolstoi- 
Kondakov, of. cit., Pt. 6, fig. 228). 

100 For the iconography of the cycle see Millet, Recherches, op. cit., p. 155. 

1?! For Joseph's Dream see the fresco in Mirozh Cathedral, Pskov (N. V. Pokrovsky, 
Ocherki pamyatnikov Khristianskago iskusstva i ikonografii, St. Petersburg, 1900, fig. 172). 

102 Millet, op. cit., p. 157, n. 10 gives a list of parallels. 

103 Op. cit., p. 155, and n. 6. Exceptions to this rule are the cycles with preponderant 
Byzantine influence such as the Bronze Door of Beneventum and the frescoes of San 
Giovanni a Porta Latina. These correspond to the Palatina type. 

104 Millet, op. cit., p. 158. 

105 Op. cit., passim, especially p. 23. 

108 For recent studies of the theme see A. Fabre, “L'iconographie de la Pentecóte”, 
Gazette des Beaux Aris, 1923, p. 23ff.; A. N. Grabar, “Le schéme iconographique de la 
Pentecóte”, Seminarium Kondakovianum, Sbornik, YI, p. 223ff.; Künstle, op. cit., p. 517ff.; 
Diez-Demus, of. cit., p. 72f.; Demus, Die Mosaiken, op. cit., p. 84, n. I1. 

107 Qeledjlar Klisse. Jerphanion, Voix, op. cit., 1, Pl. 40. 

108 Togale, New Church. 

299 Mirozh Cathedral, Pskov (Tolstoi-Kondakov, of. cit., Pt. 6, fig. 127). 

110 Stara Ladoga (H. E. Brandenburg, Staraya Ladoga, St. Petersburg, 1896, Pl. 
88), Vladimir, Nereditsy, etc. 

111 Qeledjlar. 

112 The same is true of the damaged and restored Ascension in the northern transept. 

113 Bibliography in Kiinstle, op. cit., p. 375; Dalton, of. cit., p. 654f.; Millet, op. cit., 
p. 170f.; Diez-Demus, of. cit., p. 57ff.; Jerphanion, “Epiphanie et Théophanie”, Voix, 
op. cit., I, p. 165ff., etc. 

114 Millet, op. cit., fig. 135; Tolstoi-Kondakov, of. cit., Pt. 6, fig. 220. 

115 E.g. in Gračanica and Vatopaedi. Millet, of. cit., figs. 172, 180. 

11$ Still further increased by the clumsy restoration. The straight horizon of the 
water also in the fresco of Backovo, Bulgaria, from the middle of the twelfth century. See 
A. Grabar, La Peinture réligieuse de Bulgarie, Paris, 1926, fig. 11. The zigzag river-banks 
occur in Brit. Mus. Egerton 1139 (Psalter of Melisande). 

t17 Bibliography in A. De Waal, “Zur Iconographie der Transfiguration”, Róm. 
Quarialschrift, 1902, p. 25ff.; Idem, “Die Verklarung, etc.”, Frankfurter zettgemásse Bro- 
de y H. 10, 1902; Künstle, of. cit., p. 403; Diez-Demus, op. cit., p. 60; Millet, op. 
cit., p. 216ff. 

118 As, for instance, in the Paulus-Grotto of the Jediler Monastery on Mt. Latmos 
(Wulff-Wiegand, of. cit., p. 213), in Cd. Paris Gr. 54, Iviron No. 1, Monreale, etc. 

119 S. Bettini, in Felix Ravenna, 1938/1, fig. 17, with bibliography. 

120 Bibliography and study of the theme in Künstle, of. cit., p. 386f.; Millet, of. cit., 
p. 232ff.; Dalton, of. cit., p. 655. The closest parallel is the fresco at Batkovo (Grabar, 
Peinture, op. cit., fig. 12). | 

1?! Examples in Millet, of. cit., p. 235. 
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12? E.g. the mosaic icon at Florence (Dalton, of. cit., fig. 254). 

128 This trait is common to almost all Byzantine examples (MSS. Iviron 1, Rocke- 
feller-McCormick New Testament, Athens No. 93; Steatites in Toledo and Vatopaedi, etc.) 

124 See B. Smith, Early Christian Iconography, 1919, p. 121. "uU 

125 Millet, of. cit., p. 236: Vindob. Gr. 154, Elmale Klisse and Qaranleq Klisse in 
Cappadocia. It occurs also at Batkovo (Grabar, of. cit., fig. 12). 

126 E.g. Laurent, VI/23, Kiev Gospels, etc. See Millet, of. cit., figs. 226, 234. The 
figure also missing at Backovo. l 

127 Bibliography in Dalton, op. cit., p. 656; Diez-Demus, op. cit., p. 62; Künstle, op. 
cit., p. 409; Millet, op. cit., p. 255ff.; Pokrovsky, Evangelie, op. cit., p. 258ff.; Wilpert, op. cit., 
IL p. 397. -- 

1?8 Examples in Millet, of. cit., figs. 257, 259, 263, etc. 

129 Examples in Millet, of. cit., figs. 243, 244, 249, 250, 255, 262, 264, etc. — 

130 Examples in Millet, of. cit., figs. 3, 243, 256; Psalter of Melisande, Mosaic of 
Bethlehem of 1169 (Harvey-Lethaby-Dalton, etc., The Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem, 
London, 1910, Pl. 2). 

131 Similarly at Bethlehem. 

132 Choricii Gazaei Orationes, ed. J. F. Boissonade, Paris, 1846, passum. 

133 E.g. in the Laurentianus VI/23. 

134 Millet, op. cit., p. 57ff. 

135 Nea Moni, Chios. 

136 In Cappadocia and Mt. Latmos. l 

137 E.g. Exultet Roll of Troia, III, and in a destroyed mosaic of St. Mark's. 

138 [t is not intended to give, in the following, iconographical monographs, but to 
point out a few characteristic traits which may lead to certain conclusions. EN 

139 H. L. Bordier, Description des peintures et autres ornements des Mss. Grecs de la Biblio- 
thèque Nationale, Paris, 1883, p. 106; H. Willoughby, in E. J. Goodspeed and others, The 
Rockefeller-McCormick New Testament, III, Chicago, 1932, Pl. 47. 

140 On folio 56 v. | 

141 Similarly in the Tetraevangelium of Gelat, fol. 146. The roots go back as far as 
the Rabula Gospels; the mosaic of Sta. Maria Maggiore follows a different conception. 
The Byzantine type of Monreale is mirrored in Western MSS. dependent on mid-Byzantine 
prototypes, like the Goslar Evangeliary (Gillen, Das Goslarer Evangeliar, p. 21f.).. 

142 As in the Paris Gregory 510, in St. Sophia at Kiev, in San Giovanni a Porta 
Latina, etc. Without thé Woman servant in the Rockefeller-McCormick New Testament, 
fol. 57, v. 


143 See above. The Hortus Deliciarum has in part preserved the separate treatment, 


following a Byzantine model-book. l l 

144 Myasoyedov, op. cit., Pl. 66. Similarly at Gradac (Millet, of. cit., fig. 88). 

145 Millet, op. cit., p. 100, n. 3. 

146 Already in Hosios Lukas. 

147 This too is often found in later Byzantine art. l nar 

148 Millet, of. cit., p. 136ff.; H. Kehrer, Die Heiligen Drei Kónige in Literatur und Kunst, 
2 vols. Leipzig, 1909. 

149 Millet, op. cit., figs. 86, 97, 95, 94. 

150 Millet, of. cit., p. 158ff. | 

151 According to Lello: “Rachel plorat filios suos." See above. 

152 Millet, op. cit., p. 161f. 


153 Even in cycles under strong Byzantine influence as San Giovanni in Porta Latina, 


the Doors of Beneventum, etc. 
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151 The closest parallel seems to be Paris Gr. 74. The composition of the Order of 
Herod is closely paralleled in the Vatopaedi Octateuch, in the Kahrieh Djami, and in the 
Judgment of Solomon in tne Paris Gregory 510. 

155 Gospel B»ok of Gelat, Vatopaedi 101 and 795, etc. 

15$ Mirozh Cathedral, Mistrà, Painter's Guide. 

15? Tolstoi-Kondakov, of. cit., Vol. 6, fig. 219. 

15? Wilpert, of. cit., p. 761, e.g. in Cavallini's frescoes in S. Maria in Trastevere. 

15? The figure is the typical Angel of the Annunciation, an example of the economy 
practised by the designers of Monreale. 

160 Pob 110, 

161 An example in two scenes in the Paris Gregory 510. 

"77 San Giovanni a Porta Latina: only two Pharisees; Sant’ Angelo in Formis: 
Christ as a grown-up man, the heads of the parents in the background; Hortus Deliciarum: 
arrangement in a semicircle. | 

163 E. B. Smith, of. cit., pp. 85-94; C. R. Morey, “Notes on East Christian Minia- 
tures", Art Bulletin, Vol. 11/1, 1929, p. 66ff. 

` 164 Petropol. 21 (Morey, Notes, op. cit., fig. 76), Cappadocia, Iviron Gospels No. 5, etc. 

15? Laurent. VI/23 (fol. 170, v), Berlin Q 66 (fol. 272, r), etc. 

+66 See also the fresco at Hagia Sophia, Kiev (Tolstoi-Kondakov, op.cit. Vol. 4, fig. 117). 

167 Gospel Book Iviron No. 5. 3 

168 E.g. Vatican Menologium, Chios, Urbin. Gr. 2, Latmos, etc. A close parallel to 
the attitude of Christ and the Angels in Pal. Gr. 189, fol. 92 (Millet, op. cit., p. 173; 
further examples, p. 190). 

1$? Freiburg Model-book, Nos. 59 and 60: “Sanctus Andreas stans." —“ Jordanis sub 
pedibus eius iacens." Hortus Deliciarum (Millet, op. cit., p. 190). 

170 For instance in the Nea Moni, Chios, and the Paris Gr. 74; it is usual in the MSS. 
of the James group from the beginning of the twelfth century (Urb. Gr. 2) in which there 
is also the straight horizon of the water. See Millet, op. cit., p. 179. 

171 Repr. in F. X. Kraus, Die Wandgemálde, etc., P. I1. —A similar position of the Angel's 
wing can be seen in the figure of the Tuba-Angel in the Last Judgment of Torcello, the 
first figure from the left in the middle strip. 

172 Demus, Die Mosaiken, op. cit., p. 85, n. 13. 

273 Thus already in the Paris Gregory 510. 

174 It is superfluous to indicate parallels. The figure can be met with in almost every 
Byzantine cycle. 

275 E.g. Vat. Barb. Gr. 372, fol. 152, v. 

176 E.g. Paris Gregory 510. | 

177 Rockefeller-McCormick New Testament, fol. 62: only one phase; Melisande 
Psalter: two phases; Gospel Book of Kars: one and two scenes. 

178 E.g. in Sant’ Angelo in Formis where Christ is represented seated in the third 

“Scene. 

179 Toqale, New Church; Qeledjlar. 

180 Petkovich, Peinture Serbe, op. cit., Pls. 105, 119. 

181 Metropolis: Millet, Recherches, passim; Idem, Mistrà, op. cit., Pl. 66, etc. 

182 Painter's Guide, and Millet, Athos, op. cit., passim. 
183 The miracle scenes of Nereditsy are almost completely destroyed. 
, 184 On Western cycles see Wilpert, op. cit., p. 2871f.; Kraus, St. Angelo in Formis, op. 
ctt., passim. 
185 See also the cycle of Reichenau and the Tituli of St. Gall. 
186 Also in the Paliotto. 
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187 E.g. Gregory 510, Rockefeller-McCormick New Testament, etc. 

188 See the triptych of Trieste, Museo Civico (Phot. Alinari No. 211 50) with exactly 
the same composition. The iconography of the triptych follows Byzantine miniatures. 
The Gospel Book of Kars offers a further scene: the examination of the healed man by the 
Pharisees. 

+99 E.g. in the Paris Gr. 74 (H. Omont, Manuscrits avec peintures, etc., Paris Gr. 74, I, 
Pl. 71). Two scenes also in the prototype of the Ciborium columns of St. Mark’s (as 
the inscriptions indicate) and in the Cd. Escurialensis. 

190 The scene of Monreale is contained in the Rockefeller-McCormick New Testa- 
ment (fol. 19, v) in a reduced iconographic formula. A similar composition occurs in 
Sant’ Angelo in Formis whereas the Paris Gregory 510 and the mosaic in Sant’ Apollinare 
Nuovo depict the scene with the two Possessed (Luke viii, 27-39). For Western examples 
see Wilpert, op. cit., p. 825. 

291 As already in the Paris Gregory 510; a later example in the Evangelistar Athens 
No. 68 (Buberl, op. cit., p. 17). 

192 Especially Ottonian: Goldbach, Oberzell, Gospel Book of Otto III. The fresco 
in Sant' Angelo in Formis is badly damaged. 

193 From H. Sergios in Gaza (description by Choricius) down to the Painter’s Guide. 

194 [n Toqale and in the Paris Gregory 510 Christ seizes or touches the hand, con- 
trary to the Gospel narrative. In Monreale we see the correct gesture of Blessing, which 
is also prescribed in the Painter's Guide. The same scheme is followed in the Paris Gr. 745 
the Codex Egberti (which follows an early tradition) and the Rockefeller New Testament 
(fol. 19, r). 

*9° C. Cecchelli's claim (Ampolle Bobbiesi", Rass. Arch. Cristiana, 1922, p. 129) that 
the scene was first elaborated in Rome whence it wandered eastward has to be recon- 
sidered in the light of the finds at Dura-Europos (M. Rostovtzeff, Dura- Europos and its Art, 
Oxford, 1938, Pl. 28/2). The cycle of Gaza contained already the half-submerged figure 
of Peter. A type very similar to Monreale in S. Saba in Rome and the Paris Gregory 
510. 

196 See for instance the Painter's Guide. ! 

197 As in the Paris Gregory 510, the Paris Gr. 54, the Rockefeller New Testament 
(fol. 65, v), the Painter's Guide, etc. 

193 E.g. Reichenau, Paliotto. See Wilpert, op. cit., p. 818. 

19? The wailing women are characteristic of the Byzantine tradition from H. Sergios 
at Gaza onwards. 

29? Thus already in the Rabula Gospels (without the “turba multa"), in Laurent. 
VI/23, Iviron No. 5, and Rockefeller-McCormick, fol. 43, r. Also in the Painter’s Guide. 

201 Matthew ix, 22: “But Jesus turned him about . . ." 

202 Often represented in two phases in Byzantium: Rockefeller fol. 16, v, 42, v and 
43, V; Paris Gr. 74; or combined with the foregoing scene: Gregory 510, Reichenau. 

29? As is the rule at Monreale, the narrative of the Gospels was strictly adhered to: 
the three Apostles represented are those mentioned by Mark v, 37: Peter, James and John. 

204 H. Sergios in Gaza, Paris Gregory 510, Rockefeller-McCormick, fol. I5 r, 
Painter's Guide. 

205 Iviron 5, Paris Gr. 54, Paris Gr. 115, Paris Gr. 74. See Millet, of. cit., p. 647. 
The attitudes of the Disciples at Monreale and the arrangement of the Five Thousand 
im a semicircular mass point to a contemporary prototype. 

206 The older types represent the Blessing of the Loaves as a symmetrical group 
(Sinopensis, Gregory 510), those of the thirteenth century introduce Christ in a seated 
position (Rockefeller- McCormick, fol. 22 v, go v). The fourteenth-century artists added 
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genre motifs such as a group of children (Kahrieh Djami) or further phases of the narrative 
(S. Nicola de Arges, Rumania). The Italian examples (Sant’ Angelo in Formis, almost 
destroyed; Beneventum, Bronze Doors; Paliotto) offer an abridged or condensed version. 

207 It also corresponds to the description of the Painter’s Guide. 

208 Gravina, op. cit., p. 111 sees in the tree-top at the left an allusion to the Cursing of 
the Fig Tree which in Luke xiii, 11 follows the Healing and which is brought into con- 
nection with the latter by Gregory (Homilia II in Evangelium; see also Paris Gregory 510). 
But there is no justification for this interpretation, which is contrary to the spirit of the 
Monreale mosaics. The tree-top was certainly introduced for formal reasons only. 

209 Gregory 510; the sick man is supported by two men in Reichenau; in the Gotha 
Codex, Christ is seated; the Paliotto gives more cripples; thus also in the Serbian frescoes. 

210 Missing in the Paris Gregory 510, where there is only one disciple. 

211 Similarly in the Rockefeller-McCormick New Testament (fol. 77, v) and in the 
Cd. Leningrad 105. | 

212 Preserved in the versions at Gotha, Bremen and the Escurial. 

213 Similar in Toqale, New Church. 

214 Richer landscapes and compositions in still later examples, e.g. Byz. Museum, 
Athens Ms. Gr. 820, fol. 9 v (Willoughby, of. cit., p. 304) and the mosaic of the Kahrieh 
Djami where the scene forms part of a collective picture of Healings. 

215 See Wilpert, of. cit., p. 838, also for the German (Ottonian) versions of the theme. 

216 The woodwork of the table has a close parallel in the Ark of the Noah scenes. 
The composition very similar, but richer, at Dečani (Petkovich, of. cît., fig. 119a). 

217 By Kraus, St. Angelo, op. cit., p. 83. 

218 A, Robertson, The Bible of St. Mark, London, 1898, p. 260. 

219 Didron, of. cit., p. 184. 

220 Ed. Tischendorf, 1894, p. 446. 

221 Repr. in Ladner, of. cit., p. 80, fig. 46. 

222 E.g. in the Last Judgment of Torcello, Icon of the Forty Martyrs now at Dum- 
barton Oaks,.etc. 

223 [t is prefigured in the Paris Gregory 510. Older types, in two phases, in the Paris 
Gr. 74, Dura-Europos (Rostovtzeff, op. cit., Pl. 27/2, p. 131), Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo, 
S. Saba in Rome, etc. See also Millet, of. cit., p. 602. 

224 The creeping figure in the foreground: Paris Gr. 74 (fol. 15 r; 66 r; 114 v) and 
Mount Athos. 

225 Rockefeller-McCormick New Testament, fol. 38, but without the Disciples and 
Pharisees. 

226 ()mont, Miniatures, op. cit., Pl. 98. 

227 The same type, misunderstood as regards details, in the fresco of Sant’ Angelo in 
Formis. Ladner, of. cit., fig. 44, p. 79. 

228 The sufferer is called “filius”” in the inscription, according to Matthew viii, 6 and 
not Luke vii, 2. 

229 The German versions preserved the two scenes: Hortus Deliciarum (Straub and 
Keller, op. cit., Pl. 30 bis; in the copy only the figure of the sick man is preserved), Cd. 
Escurialensis (Wilpert, op. cit., p. 168), Henry Us Codex at Bremen (2bid.). The Kars 
Gospels have only the first scene and represent Christ seated. 

230 Didron, of. cit., p. 168. 

231 An almost completely destroyed fresco in Sant” Angelo in Formis may have 
followed the same type (Wilpert, of. cit., p. 820). The later Byzantine versions, like the 
Rockefeller-McCormick New Testament (fols. 14 v and 88 v) give only the prayer of the 
Centurion. 
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NOTES 


232 Millet, of. cit., p. 6o2ff. 

233 Millet, of. cit., p. 603. 

234 Omont, of. ctt., Pl. 39. 

235 Willoughby, op. cit., Pl. 114. 

280 Avery, op. cit Ph 85. 

237 Christ seated on a globe. The well without the roll, as in St. Marke, 

288 See above. 

239 As e.g. in the Gelat Gospels (Pokrovsky, Evangelie, op. cit., p. 198). 

240 James in the Palatina; similarly Peter, holding his knee. 

241 Jerphanion, Voix, op. cit., Pl. 55. Similar but somewhat reduced is the type of 
the Exultet Pisa II (Avery, of. cit., Pl. 83). 

242 The beard occurs only in comparatively late Byzantine examples. 

243 Millet, op. cit., p. 266. 

244 Thus in Laurent. VI/23, fols. 42, 84 and 150 v, and in the Paris Gr. 115, fol. 93. 
The Paris Gr. 74 (fol. 34) shows the Disciples walking towards the animals and the 
Petropol. Gr. 105 (fol. 115) depicts the sending out of the Disciples only. 

245 For Bibliography and study of the theme see A. van Scheltema, Die Entwicklung 
der Abendmahlsdarstellung, Leipzig, 1912; E. Dobbert, “Die Darstellung des Abendmahles 
durch die Byzantinische Kunst”, Jahrb. f. Kunstwiss., IV, p. 281ff.; Idem, “Das Abendmahl 
in der bildenden Kunst, etc.,” Rep. f. Kunstwiss., XIII-XV, XVIII; Künstle, op. cit., 
p. 413; Dalton, of. cit., p. 658; Millet, op. cit., p. 286ff.; Morey, Notes, op. cit., p. 82ff.; L. H. 
Loomis, “The Table of the Last Supper in Religious and Secular Iconography”, Art 
Studies, V, p. 71 ff. 

246 Morey, Notes, op. cit., fig. 95. 

247 The same in the fresco of H. Sophia at Kiev (Tolstoi-Kondakov, op. cit., Vol. 4, 
fig. 121). 

i 248 Verin op. cit., fig. 280. 

249 Ob. cit., fig. 276. 

250 Avery, of. cit., fig. 82. 

251 But with a rectangular table as in the following. 

252 For this and the foregoing see Bertaux, L’art, op. cit., passim; Wilpert, of. cit., 
p. 845. 

253 As was, in all probability, the case with the Baptism. See above. 

254 Millet, op. cit., p. 310ff.; Pokrovsky, Evangelie, op. cit., p. 296ff.; Diez-Demus, of. 
cit., p. 63ff.; Demus, Die Mosatken, op. cit., p. 96, n. 16 with further bibliography. 

255 E.g. in Hosios Lukas, Chios and Daphni. 

. 256 Millet, of. cit., p. 310, calls the other type ““cappadocien”. It would, perhaps, be 
more correct to call it oriental and provincial. 

25? [t was used by Giotto in the Arena Chapel. Further Italian examples: Verona, 
Door of S. Zeno; Beneventum, Bronze Door; Spalato, Wooden Door. 

258 Demus, of. cit., fig. 8. 

259 Every figure can be paralleled in Byzantine works. ‘The composition is more 
centralised and complicated in Hosios Lukas (Diez-Demus, Pl. XII) but there it decorates 
a semicircular niche, not a flat wall, as at Monreale. 

260 Millet, op. cit., p. 654f; 673; M. E. Bartmuss, Die Entwicklung der Gethsemane 
Darstellung bis 1400, Halle, 1935; Demus, of. cit., p. 97 with bibliography. 

261 Demus, of. cit., figs. 32, 33. 

262 The Gospel Book of Kars (A. Tchobanian, La Roserate d' Arménie, Tome 111, Paris 
1929, pp. 5, 271) offers a version which shows the single phases not yet wholly combined 
into a unified picture. Otherwise it is very close to the version of Monreale. 
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268 A curious misunderstanding happened in the case of the draughtsman of the 
Hortus Deliciarum, who put Christ at the wrong end of the Apostles’ group (left instead of 
right), so that the figure of the listening St. Peter, who remained at the right-hand side of 
the group, lost its meaning (Straub and Keller, op. cit., Pl. 35; see also below). The 
painter of Sant’ Angelo in Formis reversed the figure of the praying Christ (Kraus, of. cit., 
Pl. 111); the two compositions are otherwise closely related. 

264 Millet, op. cit., p. 654. The sequence is: Tetraevangelion of Parma, fol. 90; 
Psalter of Melisande, fol. 7; Monreale; Berlin Q 66, fol. 87 v; St. Mark’s; variants are 
furnished by the Horius, the Paris Gr. 1156, etc. | 

265 Millet’s statement (of. cit., p. 673) that Monreale, in this and a few other schemes, 
"dépend de l'iconographie syrienne et palestinienne" must not be taken too literally: 
metropolitan art revived in the twelfth century a great mass of ancient motifs which (if 
. they had ever been “Syrian” and “Palestinian””) had by the middle of that century been 
thoroughly assimilated. | 

266 See the numerous examples in the Crucifixions of the late twelfth century, e.g. 
Millet, op. cit., figs. 426ff., 450ff., etc. 

267 Millet, op. cit., p. 326ff.; Diez-Demus, op. cit., p. 65; Dalton, op. cit., p. 658; E. 
Sandberg-Vavalà, La Croce dipinta Italiana e I’Iconografia della Passione, Verona, 1929, p. 
234ff.; Wilpert, of. cit., p. 857. | 

268 Millet, op. cit.; see, however, Sandberg, of. cit., p. 238, n. 3. 

269 Daphni, Copte 13, St. Mark’s, Rudenica in Serbia, Mt. Athos. 

270 Copte 13, Chilandari, Vatopaedi, Altar panel of Villa Reale di Castello, 
etc. . 

271 Demus, Die Mosatken, op. cit., fig. 15. 

272 Straub and Keller, op. cit., Pl. 35. 

273 For Byzantine examples see Millet, of. cit., figs. 241—245. 

274Sta. Maria ad Cryptas near Fossa, Bominaco, Exultet Fondi (Avery, op. cit., 
Pl. 76), Sant’ Angelo in Formis. 

275 Wilpert, op. cit., p. 866f.; Sandberg-Vavala, op. cit., p. 242f.; Millet, op. cit., p. 
606ff. and passim; H. Berliner, “Das Urteil des Pilatus", Christliche Kunst, 30, p. 127ff. 

276 Sandberg, op. cit., fig. 203; similarly in Sta. Maria in Pallara. 

277 Matthew xxvii, 19. 

278 Ciborium of St. Mark’s. 

279 Cappadocia: Hemsbey Klisse, Tchaouch-in (Millet, of. cit., p. 621). The oriental- 
ized version of the Gospel Book of Kars omits the message. Other traits, like the gestures 
of the two principal figures and the group of Pharisees, are close to Monreale. 

280 It is also missing in the Rossanensis (Wilpert, of. cit., figs. 404, 407) and in the 
Byzantine-inspired Hortus Deliciarum (Straub and Keller, op. cit., Pl. 36) Monreale 
combines in this way the narratives of Matthew (the message) and Luke (omission of the 
Washing of the hands). 

281 See below. 

28? See below. 

283 A similar scene seems to have been depicted in the Kars Gospel Book (Tcho- 
banian, of. cit., p. XVII) where it is only partly preserved. 

284 Millet, of. cit., p. 381. 

285 See, for instance, the Gospel Book of Iviron, No. 5 (Millet, op. cit., fig. 40) and the 
frescoes of Mateica (of. cit., fig. 411) and Vatopaedi (of. cit., fig. 628). The copyist of the 
Hortus Deliciarum took over the motif (Straub and Keller, op. cit., Pl. 38). 

286 The window between the two mosaics is a later addition. See Lello, of. cit., 
Pl. XXII, 3, 4. : | 
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287 Bibliography and discussion of the theme in Millet, of. cit., p. 396ff.; Sandberg- 
Vavala, op. cit., passim; Kiinstle, op. cit., p. 446, etc. 

288 Chios (Diez-Demus, fig. 114), Pala d'Oro, Nereditsy (Myasoyedov, of. cit., 
Pl. 42/1) and further examples in Millet, op. cit. 

289 From the end of the twelfth century. P. Toesca, in Boll. d'arte, VI, 1, p. 5off. The 
Crucifixion belongs to a Greek master, next to whom two Venetian painters were working. 
At Aquileia two more Holy Women and some landscape motifs are added. The com- 
position is otherwise identical with that of Monreale. Millet, of. cit., p. 417 calls both 
compositions "strictement Byzantines”. 

299 Millet, op. cit., p. 417; for the gesture of St. John, see of. cit., p. 451. 

291 Millet, of. cit., p. 451, probably goes too far when he considers Monreale as one of 
the sources of the later Byzantine development. The prototype was a Byzantine tradition 
which was followed at Monreale, Aquileia, Russia, Mt. Athos and Meteora. 

292 The mosaic of the Nea Moni is the most important and perhaps the earliest 
example of this new type in the eleventh century. See O. Wulff, *Die Mosaiken der Nea 
Moni von Chios", Byz. Zeitschrift, Vol. 25, p. 123. 


293 Gospel Book of Gelat (Pokrovsky, Evangelie Gelatskovo Monastyrya, Pl. VI, 2); - 


Berlin Q 66 (Millet, op. cit., fig. 505). See also Pokrovsky, Evangelie v pamyatnikh, etc., 
op. cit., fig. 197 (slightly abbreviated) and p. 387. 

294 The most frequent variant shows Joseph of Arimathea supporting Christ from 
below: Iviron Gospels No. 5 (Millet, of. cit., fig. 498), Toqale, Old Church (op. cit., fig. 
497). In other examples it is Mary who supports the body (Millet, of. cit., figs. 4, 500—503, 
513, 514). | 

295 Wilpert (op. cit., p. 885) considers Monreale as the only extant example in Western 
monumental art. This is incorrect, since, first, Monreale is not a Western monument, and, 
second, there are other examples in the West which are less purely Byzantine than Mon- 
reale, e.g. the fresco of Santi Apostoli, Venice and of the crypt of Aquileia (Millet, op. cit., 
figs. 502, 519). 

296 Bertaux, op. cit., p. 418tf. 

297 Millet, op. cit., pp. 461ff., 489ff.; Morey, Notes, op. cit., p. 86ff. 

298 The West preferred the Mourning for Christ either under the Cross or with 
Christ’s body lying in a sarcophagus. This latter type also dominated the late Byzantine 
evolution. One of the few Italian examples of the Byzantine type of Monreale is the Cross 
in the Florentine Academy: Sandberg-Vavala, op. cit., fig. 256. See also below, n. 303. 

299 Traces in the cycles of the Laurent. VI/23 (Millet, op. cit., figs. 527ff.), the Paris 
Gr. 74 (Omont, of. cit., I, Pls. 52, 181) and in Cappadocia. 

800 Paris Gregory 510, Pantocrator and Chludov Psalters, Petropol. 21. 

801 Gospel Book Etchmiadzin 362 G; Petropol. 105; Paris Gr. 115; Copte 13; 
Gospel Book of Gelat; Vatic. Gr. 1156, etc. 

302 Jediler on Latmos (Wulff-Wiegand, op. cit., Pl. IX, 3) Oeledjlar. 

803 San Giovanni a Porta Latina, S. Urbano alla Caffarella, Sant’ Angelo in Formis. 

304 The two flying Angels (Millet, op. cit., figs. 525, 531, 533ff. etc.) underline the 
trend of the narrative towards the right. 

305 Kiinstle, of. cit., 1, p. 494; Dalton, of. cit., p. 662; Diez-Demus, of. ctt., p. 69; 
Morey, Notes, op. cit., p. 571. 

306 As at Daphni and Chios, as against Hosios Lukas, where Christ is represented as 
dragging Adam, not as approaching him. The type of Daphni, etc., corresponds to a 

classicist and humanist approach, characteristic of the Hellenistic art of Constantinople, 
that of Hosios Lukas, with the hieratic frontality of the main figure, is characteristic of the 
monastic current. Although the two currents mixed in the twelfth century, it is quite in 
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keeping with the iconographic character of Monreale that it followed the Hellenistic type. 
$07 The only feature which is missing at Monreale is the Sarcophagi; but this seems 
to be due to the restoration. 

308 The hills e.g. at Chios and in Brit. Mus. Cd. Harley, 1810. 

309 As in Sant’ Angelo in Formis. See also Sandberg-Vavalà, op. cit., p. 468. 

*:? Millet, op. cit., p. 517ff.; Morey, Notes, op. cit., p. Got: Künstle, op. cit., p. 507f.; 
N. C. Brooks, “The Sepulchre of Christ in Art and Liturgy”, Univ. of Illinois Studies in 
Language and Literature, VIL, 1921, p. 190ff. 

"22 Numerous examples in Millet, of. cit., figs. 566—568, 570, 573, 576, 579, 580; 
In addition e.g. the Golden Plaque in the Louvre, the frescoes in Oeledjlar and Graéanica, 
the miniatures in the Rockefeller-McCormick New Testament, fol. 54, v and the Kars 
Gospel Book. 

"77 Inspired by Mark xvi, 1-10 instead of Matthew xxviii, 1-7. The inscription of 
Monreale also follows Mark and not Matthew. 

31? Brit. Mus. Egerton 1139, fol. 10. Millet, of. cit., fig. 569. 

314 Omont, Evangiles, op. cit., Pl. 54. Other examples, with three or four and even 
da figures, in Millet, of. cit., p. 520, n. 4-8. To this is to be added the Gospel Book of 

ars. 

315 Millet, of. cit., p. 520, n. 4, 7; Wilpert, of. cit., p. 266: Fresco of SS. Cosmas and 
Damian, Rome; Sandberg-Vavalà, of. cit., p. 289, 290: Tuscan Crosses; Robertson, of. 
cit., p. 273: Mosaic of St. Mark’s. 

316 Millet, op. cit., p. 540ff.; Sandberg-Vavalà, op. cit., pp. 346, 484f. 

*27 Millet, op. cit., with numerous examples. 

E E eu of left of the two Women, as in the illustrative type: Millet, op. cit., 
g. 582f. 
_ 19 The completely symmetrical type in the fresco of Mirozh Spas, Pskov: Tolstoi- 
Kondakov, of. cit., Vol. 6, fig. 229. 

320 Millet, op. cit., p. 546. Monreale is a fusion of both. | 

321 Thus also in the Exultet Rolls of the Brit. Mus., the Vaticana and Troja, III: 
Avery, op. cit., Pls. 49, 150, 171. This version follows John xx, 17, instead of Matthew 
xxviii, Q. 

??? Parallels: Miniature of the Rockefeller-McCormick New Testament, fol. 34 V; 
the mosaic of St. Mark’s (Demus, op. cit., fig. 16), etc. 

323 Millet, op. cit., pp. 551, 641f.; Sandberg-Vavalà, op. cit., p. 368; Wilpert, op. cit., 
ge. 

Sabina. 

$25 Millet, op. cit., figs. 640, 642. 

326 Op. cit., fig. 645f. 

??7 A copy (drawing of the seventeenth century) in F. Ongania, La Basilica di San 
Marco, Facsimili, Pl. 23. 

228 Wilpert, of. cit., p. 903; Styger, op. cit., Nos. 27-20. 

52? Wilpert, of. cit., figs. 426ff. 

229 Avery, op.cit; Pl. 171; 

331 Petkovich, Peinture Serbe, op. cit., Pl. 51, b. 

**? Kraus, op. cit., Pl. II. Cp. the type of Christ with the bag hanging from the 
shoulder. 

33 Omont, Evangiles, op. cit., Pl. 141. 

334 Tolstoi-Kondakov, of. cit., Vol. 4, fig. 116. 

335 Sandberg-Vavala, of. cit., p. 368. 


Other early representations in Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo and the Door of Sta. 
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336 Other means are purely coloristic. See the Plates in Gravina, 20 B. 

237 Millet, op. cit., p. 576ff., 636ff. and passim; Künstle, op. cit., p. 513; Morey, Notes, 
op. cit., p. 58ff.; Diez-Demus, op. cit., p. 66f. 

338 Millet, op. cit., p. 578; see also the fresco of Mirozh Cathedral, Pskov, which is 
very close to Monreale (Tolstoi-Kondakov, of. cit., Vol. 6, fig. 225). There is one curious 
feature about the Monreale mosaic: the greater part of the lower half is restored and 
might thus lead to the assumption that the original showed there the wall which in most 
Italian and in some Byzantine examples cuts off the figures of the Apostles in front 
(Paliotto, Sant Angelo in Formis, Door of Beneventum, San Giovanni a Porta Latina, 
Exultet Troia III, Pisa, Museo Civico, Cross No. 20). The assumption is tempting, since 
all these Italian examples are connected with the tradition of Monte Cassino and are 
otherwise almost identical with Monreale. But the figure at the extreme right at Monreale 
seems to be untouched and must have been complete in the original. It is thus improbable 
after all that the mosaic of Monreale belonged to the type with the wall in front, unless the 
wall was introduced and, as an afterthought, removed again in the course of the work. 

33? Diez-Demus, of. cit., p. 66. | 

34? Examples in Millet, of. cit., p. 577, n. 5. The outstanding example of the oriental 
type in monumental painting is the mosaic of Bethlehem (Harvey and others, The Church 
of the Nativity, op. cit., Pl. 11 and fig. 28). 

341 Millet, op. cit., pp. 571—576. 

$42 Willoughby, in Art Bulletin, XV [1, 1933, fig. 65. 

$43 Tolstoi-Kondakov, of. cit., Vol. 6, fig. 226. | 

$44 Millet, of. cit., figs. 606-609. The Paliotto gives three, the Fresco of Sant’ Angelo 
in Formis six Apostles in the boat. The Painter's Guide prescribes ten. 

345 Millet, op. cit., figs. 604, 605; Wilpert, of. cit., p. 909. 

846 A, Shebelev, “Ikonograficheskiye skhemy Voznesyenia Khristova’’, Recueil 


d'Etudes Kondakov, Prague, 1926, p. 1ff.; ET De Wald, “The Iconography of the Ascen- 


sion", American Journal of Archaeol., II. ser., XIX, 1915, p. 277ff.; H. Schrade, “Zur 
Iconographie der Himmelfahrt Christi”, Vorträge Bibliothek Warburg, 1928/29, p. 66ff.; 
S. H. Gutberlet, Die Himmelfahri Christi in der Bildenden Kunst, Strassburg, 1934; Demus, 
Mosaiken, op. cit., p. 87. 

34? Similar compositions on the enamel cover of the Greek Gospel Book in the Siena 
Library (L. Dami, in Dedalo, III, 1922, p. 325), the Bronze Doors of San Paolo fuori le 
mura, of Beneventum, etc. Most examples contain the trees which were left out at Mon- 
reale for reasons of space. 

348 A, Grabar, Le schéme, etc., op. cit., pp. 223ff., 238; Sandberg-Vavalà, op. cit., 
p. 375ff.; A. Baumstark, “Il musaico degli Apostoli nella Chiesa Abbaziale di Grotta- 
ferrata", Oriens Christianus, IV, 1904, p. 121ff.; Künstle, op. cit., p. 517f.; Demus, of. cit., 
p. 84. 

349 T propose to deal with this problem at length in a separate study. 

350 E.g. Rockefeller-McCormick New Testament, fol. 107 r, etc. 

$51 Sometimes also in Byzantine miniature cycles, such as the Gospels of Gelat 
(Pokrovsky, op. cit., fig. 215). 

35? E.g. Hortus Deliciarum (Straub-Keller, of. cit., Pl. 41) which is otherwise very 
close to Monreale. But the Western copyist could not but adopt a straight bench and place 
St. Peter in the centre. Other Western examples in Sandberg-Vavala, of. cit., p. 492f. 

253 The date of this interesting and inadequately studied MS. is uncertain, in spite 
of the dedicatory image and the inscriptions which mention as owner King Gagik 
Chahanchah, son of Abbas (1029—1064); the inscriptions are later additions and may 
have been added to enhance the value of the book. See A. Tchobanian, in La Roserate 
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d’ Arménie, Tome III, Paris, 1929, p. 268ff.; M. Ter Movsessian, in Ararat, April, 1910. 
The style of the illuminations points rather to the late twelfth than to the eleventh century. 
They are stylistically close to the mosaics of Monreale and show parallels to the Kara 
Hissar (Rockefeller-McCormick) group of thirteenth-century books. The eleventh- 
century date is retained in H. Buchthal and O. Kurz, A Handlist of Illuminated Oriental 
Christian Manuscripts, London, 1942, No. 417, p. 83, with full bibliography. 

354 See above. 

855 A characteristic difference: in the Palatina Peter turns back towards Paul, in one 


of those beautifully expressive movements of the classical tradition; at Monreale he looks - 


in the direction of the action. 

856 Garber, op. cit., Plan II. 

35? Wilpert, op. cit., p 367. 

35? Op. cit., p. 402; Venturi, Storia, op. cit., Vol. V, p. 197ff. 

359 Wilpert, of. cit., pp. 388ff., 399. 

36? Wilpert, of. cit., p. 238. 

$61 P. D'Achiardi, in Atti del Congresso internazionale di Scienze Storiche, Rome, 1905, 
VII, p. 103ff. 

382 Bertaux, L’art, op. cit., p. 771ff.; C. Stornajolo, in Dissertazioni della Pont Accademia 
Rom. di Archeologia, Vol VI, 1896, pp. 169-180, Pl. 2. | 

363 On the doubtful Constantinian date of the Roman cycles and of the alleged cycle 
of the Acts in the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem see Soper, of. cit., p. 190ff. 

ER v. Dobschiitz, “Die Bekehrung des Paulus”, Rep. f. Kunstwiss., Vol. 50, 1929, 
p. 87ff. 

365 Dobschütz, of. cit., p. 106f. 

366 Toesca, Miniature Romane, op. cit., fig. 2. 

397 See above. 

35? Didron, of. cit., p. 361ff.; Konstantinides’ edition, Athens, 1833, p. 215f. 

369 Goodspeed and others, The Rockefeller-McCormick New Testament, op cit., I, fols. 
106ff.; Willoughby, Art Bulletin, XV/1, 1933, p. 54f. E 

870 See also Willoughby, of. cit., p. 55. 

371 See e.g. the frescoes in H. Sophia, Kiev (Tolstoi-Kondakov, op. cit., Vol. 4, 
figs. 109, 110; Dečani, Serbia (Petkovich, op. cit., fig. 109ff). 

72 For the Pauline cycle see E. v. Dobschiitz, Der Apostel Paulus. II, Seine Siellung in 
der K unst, Halle, 1928; For Peter: G. Stuhlfauth, Die apokryphen Petrusgeschichten in der 
alichristlichen Kunst, Berlin, 1925. | 

3*3 Vatic. Gr. 699 (late ninth century), Florence, Laurent. IX/28 (tenth century) 
and Sinait. 1186 (eleventh century). A colour reproduction of the miniature of the 
Vatican Codex is contained in Dobschütz, Der Apostel, op. cit., II, frontispiece. ! 

_ 9% The frontal figure of Paul in the centre of the miniature is clearly a result of the 
ninth-century adaptation of the Rotulus form to the full-page miniature; it was fitted in 
to serve as a centre for the new “easel-painting” composition. 

375 Goodspeed-Willoughby, of. cit., Vol. III, Pl. 93 (twelfth century). 

375 Missing after fol. 114. A similar composition also in the Paris Gregory 510. See 


also Painter's Guide, Didron, of. cit., p. 364. 


*77 Even Christ is sometimes represented as a priest with tonsured head, as at 
Nereditsy (Myasoyedov, of. cit., Pl 35). 
, 378 J. Garber, Die Romanische Wandmalerei Tirols, Wien, s. d., Pls. oft: Naturns in 
Tirol, eighth century. 
_ 37° Goodspeed-Willoughby, op. cit., III, p. 325; the miniature of the second scene is 
missing after fol. 125 of the Chicago New Testament. This scene has parallels in the 
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scenes of the Mission of the Apostles in the Praxapostolos of 1072 in the University 
Library of Moscow and in the Paris Gr. 74, etc. See also A. Baumstark, “Ein Byzantin- 
ischer Buchschmuck des Praxapostolos und seine syro-palástinensische Vorlage”, Oriens 
Christianus, VI, 1906, and A. Heisenberg, Grabeskirche und Apostelkirche, II, Leipzig, 1911, 
pp. 142, 154-162. 

380 See the poetic description of this scene by John Euchaita: Dobschütz, of. cit., 
II, p. 70, n. 44. | 

381 Robertson, of. cit., p. 305. The original mosaics were supplanted by Baroque 
compositions. | 

38? Dobschütz, of. cit., Vol. 11, pp. 19, 71. 

883 Didron, of. cit., p. 365. 

$84 Many examples in the Vatican Menologion of Basil II (Codices e Vaticanis selecti, 
VIII, 1907, passim). | 

385 For a monumental cycle of the legend of St. Peter see Toqale, New Church: 
Jerphanion, Les Eglises, op. cit., Pls. 81ff. 

386 Didron, of. cit., p. 303. 

387 Fo], 119 v. 

388 The number four as given at Monreale corresponds to Acts xii, 4/18/19. The 
abridged version of the Chicago MS. has no Guards. , 

389 Fol. 108 v. | 

820 Didron, of. cit., p. 361. 

891 Fols. 116 v; 122 v. 

392 Didron, of. cit., p. 362. | 

393 MS. Athens No. y (Buberl, of. cit., p. 14, fig. 39); an interesting variant, showing 
St. Paul and Christ embracing, in the Vat. Gr. 752 (De Wald, of. cit., Pl. 18, fol. 41 r). 
The meeting was also represented in the Chicago New Testament, after Fol. 127. See 
also Dobschütz, op. cit., II, pp. 18, 7of. 

394 Venice, St. Mark’s (Robertson, of. cit., p. 305). 

395 St. Mark's, Painter's Guide (Didron, op. cit., p. 363), Vatic. Gr. 1927 (De Wald, 
op. cit., Pl. 23, fol. 93 r) and, probably, Chicago MS., after Fol. 146. A different 
version (Disputation in Samaria) in the “Theological Psalters": Goodspeed-Willoughby, 
op. cit., III, p. 321. 

399 Didron, of. cit., p. 303. 

897 All three legends are told in Michele Monaco's Sanctuarium Capuanum: Cassius and 
Castus under May 2nd (See also Acta Sanctorum, 22 Maji, p. 131) and Castrensis under 
February 11th (AA.SS. under the same date). 

398 Codices, etc., Vol. 8: Il Menologio, op. cit. 

899 OP. Gila pp. 2009, 201, etc. 

400 Op. cit., pp. 39, 109, etc. The falling figures of the Saints very similar in the 
Psalter of the Marciana: Diehl, Peinture Byzantine, op. cit., Pl. 83. 

401 Codices, “op. Gila D. 125. 

402 Which is also to be found in St. Mark’s, in the scenes depicting the Martyria of 
the Apostles. They are only slightly later than Monreale and were undoubtedly inspired 
by a Byzantine prototype. See Demus, Mosatken, op. ctt., p. 33. 

403 See for instance the frescoes in the Lower Church of San Clemente at Rome. 
Ladner, op. cit., p. O1ff. and passim. 

404 F, Wickhoff, Römische Kunst (Die Wiener Genesis), Berlin, 1912, passim. 

405 Millet, Daphni, passim; Diez-Demus, of. cit., passim. 

406 To borrow a parallel from literature: The narrative style of Monreale resembles 
that of a fast-moving novel with a story but without ““plot” and without characters. The 
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figures are two-dimensional in every respect. As soon as plot and psychological interest 
make themselves felt, the story has to slow down. 
t07 A. Grabar, L’Empereur dans l'art Byzantin, Paris, 1936, with bibliography. See 
especially p. 109ff.; S. H. Steinberg, I ritratti dei Re Normanni di Sicilia, Furenze, 1937. 
208 Ch. Diehl, “La vie d'une Imperatrice à Byzance”, in Figures Byzantines, Vol. 1, 
Paris, 1908, chap. 1. 


+09 Except, of course, when the Queen was the sole ruler, as in the cases of Margaret 


and Constance. 


410 Other examples of one-sided compositions in the Slav countries, for instance at 
Nereditsy. 


411 Examples are numerous, from Hagios Demetrios at Salonica to Xenophontos on 
Mt. Athos. | 

*1? Cf. Constantine Porphyrogenetus, De Caerimoniis, Y, 7, p. 54. 

*13 For examples see Grabar, of. cit., Pl. 25, 1, 2; Pierce and Tyler, Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers, 2/2, Pl. 17; 2/1, Pl. 4 (coins). 

414 Similar, but with St. Nicholas instead of Christ in the Coronation enamel of 
Roger at Bari. See Pierce and Tyler, op. cit., 2/1, Pl. 13. 

*15 For instance Paris Coislin 79: Coronation of Nicephorus III and Maria (J. 
Ebersolt, Les aris somptuaires de Byzance, Paris, 1923, fig. 43). 

*18 For instance in the Vatican Gospels Urb. Gr. 2 of c. 1128: John and Alexius 

Comnenus; Grabar, of. cit., Pl. 24, 2. 

*17 For instance the Panoplia Dogmatica of Alexios in the Vatican. Diehl, Manuel, 
op. cit., I, fig. 191. | 

^1? Grabar, op. cit., p. 117, with examples (coins of John Tzimisces, Pl. 28/5, 6.) 
The part of the Virgin as intercessor is stressed in the Martorana by the inscription of the 
scroll; see above. See also the later image of the enthroned Virgin with the small figure 
of the Donor in the Museum of Messina. In this image too the hand of God appearing 
above Mary marks her róle as intercessor. | | 

*1? See the frontispiece of the Vatican Bible Reg. Gr. 1, or the latest of the mosaics 
still extant in H. Demetrius at Salonica (Diehl-Le Tourneau-Saladin, in Monuments Piot, 
18, I9II, p. 244); a contemporary example of the scheme of the Martorana is to be found 
in the twelfth-century Codex Lavra 103, A, fol. 3 (Phot. P. Buberl). 

420 Whittemore, First report, op. cit. 

*21 Nereditsy (Myasoyedov, of. cit., P. 54/1). 

422 Whittemore, Second and Third Report, op. cit.; other instances in Byzantine seals 
(G. Schlumberger, Sigillographie de "Empire Byzantin, Paris, 1884, p. 120f.). 

*23 Grabar, of. cit., p. 110. The dedicatory scene on one of the capitals of the cloisters 
is a Western imitation of the type of the mosaic. 

222 N. P. Kondakov, lkonografiya Gospoda Boga, St. Petersburg, 1905. 

#25 This is the most orthodox and possibly the oldest text used in connection with the 
Pantocrator (Kondakov, of. cit., p. 60); other texts were used in later times. 

426 Grabar, op. cit., p. 103ff. 

*27 Op. cit., p. 104. Similar expressions were used at Byzantium even in Comnenian 
times. See also E. Beurlier, Les vestiges du Culte Imperial à Byzance, etc. Compte rendu du 
Congrés Scientifique International des Catholiques, Y, 1891, pp. 169ff. 

*28 See also: G. F. Van der Meer, ““Maiestas Domini etc.," Studi di Antichità Cristiana, 
No. 13, Citta del Vaticano, 1938; S. Berger, Die Darstellung des thronenden Christus in der 
Romanischen Kunst, Reutlingen, 1926; Wulff, Die Koimesiskirche, etc., op. cit., p. 311ff. 

229 Parallels are to be found in the Pentecost cupola in St. Mark's, Venice. Phot. 
Alinari, P. 2, No. 13742. | 
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130 By this the knot in the lap and the loop lost their logical functions. _ 

^3! Examples, among many others, in Hosios Lukas, transept; Daphni; Novgorod, 
St. Sophia; Arta, Parigoritissa; Constantinople, Kahrieh and Fetieh Djami; all cupolas 
on Mount Athos. . 

432 Daphni (Diez-Demus, of. cit., fig. 65); Hosios Lukas (op. cit., fig. 19); Rome, 
Pontianus Catacomb (Kondakov, Ikonografiya Gospoda, op. cit., fig. 16) etc. For coins see 
A. Grabar, of. cit., Pl. 30. 

133 The same gesture must have appeared originally in the Palatina apse, where the 
hand of the Pantocrator is at present disfigured by restoration. The same is true of the end 
of the mantle which falls over the hand. See above. 

434 See above. 

435 On the aesthetic originality of the Italo-Byzantine Pantocrator images see B. 
Pace, “Copie e originali nell’ arte classica", Bollettino d'arte, 1932/33, p. 54.81t. 

436 For instance Arta in the Cupola. 3 

137 For instance at Nereditsy (Myasoyedov, of. cit., Pl. 19/1, 2. Many examples in 
churches at Mount Athos. On the theme of the Mandilion see A. Grabar, “La Ste. Face 
de Laon. Le Mandylion dans l'art Orthodoxe”, Seminarium Kondakovianum, Prague, 1931. 

488 See Gravina, of. cit., Pl. 14 F. 

439 Similarly in the eastern cupola of St. Mark's (Demus, Die Mosazken, op. cit., fig. 9). 

140 E.g. at Nereditsy (Myasoyedov, op. cit., Pl. 21/1, 2). Other examples at Mount 
Athos. See also N. P. Kondakov, Litsevoy ikonopisnyt podlinnik, St. Petersburg, 1905, passum. 

241 N, P. Likhachev, Zstoricheskoye znachenie italo-grecheskoy ikonopisi, St. Petersburg, 
1911; N. P. Kondakov, Ikonografiya Bogomateri, 2nd ed., St. Petersburg, 1914/15; E. Sand- 
berg-Vavala, L'Iconografia della Madonna col Bambino nella pittura Italiana del Dugento, Siena, 
1934; E. H. Korevaar-Hesseling, Die Entwicklung des Madonnentypus in der bildenden Kunst, 
Berlin, 1938; V. Lazarev, “Studies in the Iconography of the Virgin", Art Bulletin, Vol. 
20/1, 1938, p. 26ff. with bibliography. 

442 No representation of the Virgin is preserved in the Martorana. The image must 
have occupied the conch of the main apse. See above. | Ka 

44% See for instance the identical attitude of the Virgin in the cupola of St. Sophia in 
Salonica (Mon. Piot, of. cit., 16, 1909). RER 

444 O, Wuft-M. Alpatov, Denkmäler der Ikonenmaleret, Leipzig-Hellerau, 1925» 

445 See the description of Photius, quoted by Wulff, Byzantinische Kunst, op. cit., p. 551. 
This image dominates, for instance, the apse of H. Sophia at Kiev (middle of the eleventh 
century) and was placed by Venetian artists in the main apse of San Donato at Murano, 
though in a slightly different form (Muratov, Peinture Byzantine, op. cit., fig. 494). 

446 Wulff, Byz. Kunst, op. cit., fig. 494. 

447 Compare, for instance, the ivories reproduced in Dumbarton Oaks Papers 11/2, 
figs. 1ff. 

: 448 See, for instance, the Cod. Pantocrator No. 49, of 1084 (Lazarev, Studies, op. cit., 
fig. 7). The Virgin is here given in the type of the Eleousa. — E 

449 [t is possible that the artist was influenced by the inclined head of the Virgin in 
the dedication image of the Martorana which is certainly earlier. The Palatina head looks 
like a somewhat coarse copy of the head of the Martorana figure. ` : l 

450 Examples, among others, in Constantinople (Dedicatory image above the side 
door of the narthex); Salonica (H. Demetrius and H. Sophia); Cyprus (Panagia Kana- 
karia); Hosios Lukas, Daphni, Mistrà, etc. The type of the Virgin is also called the Cyprian 
Virgin. Small variations concern the gestures of Mary’s hands (interchanged in Salonica, 
H. Sophia; Mistrà, Pantanassa; St. Mark’s, Venice; Messina, San Gregorio, etc.) or the 
hand of the Child (Blessing, before the chest in Parenzo; Rome, Comodilla); the white 
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cloth was sometimes omitted (Parenzo, H. Lukas, Miniature in the Gertrudis Psalter at 
Cividale, etc). 

+51 Western or Italo-Byzantine imitations frequently show some sort of misunder- 
standing, for instance regarding the small white cloth, as in San Giusto, Trieste, where 
Mary holds between her fingers a part of Christ's garment. 

+52 For instance Panagia Porta in Thessaly or San Giusto at Trieste. 

+53 Kondakov, Ikonografiya Bogomateri, op. cit., II, p. 336. 

454 See above. 

“55 See above and Lazarev, Early Italo-Byzantine Painting in Sicily, op. cit., p. 279f. 

+56 Kondakov, of. cit., II, p. 142. 

237 Lazarev, Studies, op. cit., p. 46. 

+58 Byzantine examples: Gelat, Khakhouli icon; Morača and Dečani, Serbia, etc. 
The type was well known in Southern Italy. See, for instance, the mosaic above the 
entrance to the Church of Sta. Maria Libera, near Aquino (Bertaux, Italie méridionale, op. 
cit., p. 191f., fig. 79). 

*°° Sandberg-Vavalà, L’Iconografia, op. cit., passim. 

+60 For the iconography of the Angels see, apart from the general iconographical 
handbooks: O. Wulff, Cherubim, Throne und Seraphim, Ikonographie der Engelshierarchie, Diss. 
Leipzig, 1894; G. Stuhlfauth, Die Engel in der altchristlichen Kunst, Freiburg, 1897; O. 
Wulff, Die Koimesiskirche, op. cit., p. 204ff.; A. M. Renner, Der Erzengel Michael in der 
Kunst- und Geistesgeschichte, Saarbrücken, 1927; G. de Jerphanion, “Les noms des quatre 
Animaux, etc", in La Voix, op. cit., I, p. 250ff.; E. Peterson, Buch von den Engeln. Stellung 
und Bedeutung der Heiligen Engel im Kultus, Leipzig, 1935. 

+61 After Ezekiel i, 15-21 and x, 9-14; John Damascene, De Angelis. 


*°2 St. Marke, Cupola of the Baptistery, c. 1350; numerous examples on Mount 
Athos, e.g. Iviron. 


*53 Myasoyedov, of. cit., Pl. 3/1. 

*°* E.g. in the central cupola of St. Mark's (Demus, of. cit., fig. 12). 

^55 See the Painter’s Guide, chap. 1; Byzantine examples in monumental painting: 
Trebizond, St. Savas (Millet-Rice, op. cit., Pl. 41, 42) etc. 

95 E.g. H. Sophia at Constantinople, Koimesis at Nicaea, Daphni, etc. 

187 The motif can be followed back to the sixth century; it occurs in monumental 
painting (e.g. H. Sophia, Kiev; Kahrieh Djami; Aquileia; St. Mark’s), in panel painting 
(New York, Colls. Hamilton-Duveen and Kahn), enamels (Munich), ivories (Cortona), etc. 

*°8 The flying ends are missing in the figures of the Bema Guardians of the Palatina, 
but this is probably due to restoration. 


*69 The six-winged Angels of Monreale hold no trisagia: but there is a triple inscrip- 
tion of SANCTUS which takes its place. 


+70 The faces of the six-winged Seraphs, Cherubs and letramorphs, however, are - 


frontal; the same is true of the four Archangels in the “front part" of the Palatina cupola. 

*7* Again with the exception of the Palatina cupola, where the theological and the 
formal conceptions demanded nearly frontal attitudes. This is repeated in all the later 
Byzantine cupolas. 

472 V. de Griineisen, Le Portrait. Tradition Hellénique et influences Orientales, Rome, 1911. 

“73 Of 1811: Noah in the left half of the eastern arch of the central square. 

*** Harvey and others, The Church, etc., op. cit., p. 31ff., Pls. 11, 12. Only seven of 
the original busts (the engraving in Ciampini, De sacris edificiis a Constantino Magno con- 
structis, Roma, 1693, Pl. 33, cannot be relied on as regards the number [forty-six] 
of busts) are preserved; they represent the last seven persons of Matthew’s list, from Azor 
to Jacob, the father of Joseph. The measurements suggest that there were originally 
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i i i i Abraham to Joseph plus the 
ty-two busts, that is, the thirty-nine generations from Abı st 
me GE represented at Monreale. The augmentation aimed probably at attaining 

the number of forty-two generations in Matthew’s summary. 
arc A. aro The Early Iconography of the Tree of Jesse, Oxford, 1934. SET 
476 Tt is doubtful whether any Byzantine examples of the Tree of Jesse es e e 
before the late thirteenth century. Most of the examples 1n the a e o Ss 
fourteenth century, and the dates of the lost mosaics in the cloisters of t 2 s ep 2 
Church in Constantinople (see Clavijo, transl. Le Strange, of. ctt., p. 2 is - t pt 
the inner west wall of Bethlehem (Harvey and others, op. cii., p. 25, 48, after Lua ; 
Devotissimo Viaggio di Gerusalemme, Roma, 1587) are uncertain. — 
" 477 See Dier Eet? mosaic in St. Mark's (Demus, of. ctt., p. 92, n. 34)- " 
178 For the different series of prophets and the accompanying inscriptions see 
bl .'317. l Zei 
T i 1 Perhaps only one, for it is possible that the figure of Moses at Cefalu was originally 
but another prophet. l l 
na T ES ee Es the inclusion in both series of oe FN occurring figures of 
i Nahum and Hosea and by the identical inscription of Joel. Rcge 
EXC Arafat in the sn in both series of Zechariah (with identical inscrip 
tions) and in the identical inscriptions of David, Isaiah and Elisha. br, 
482 be the Russian cycles, St. Mark’s at Venice, the Painter’s Guide, etc. 
483 For the types see Millet, Daphni, op. cit., ` COP D 
ou Reon ee as an old man with white hair and beard in Sicily but as a beardless 
youth at Daphni eg ae E fig. 56). 
SES in St. Mark's, Venice. e l | 
aas See the Paris Psalter No. 139 and, even more closely opr the Miniature in the 
. Bible Pal. Gr. 1 (Buchthal, Parts Psalter, op. cit., figs. 9 and 43). 
Ki i lil is men: in Byzantine art. See, for instance, Cod. Pantocrator No. 49, 
94 (Lazarev, Art Bulletin, 20/1, 1938, fig. 7). 
" "ei Oviginally in the apse of the Baptismal Chapel, now in a niche of the southern 
isle. 
"Au Whittemore in Am. Journal of Archaeol., June, 1942, p. 169fÍ. 


i : Die Mosatken, 
490 Millet, Daphni, op. cit., passim; Diez-Demus, passim; Demus, L N, 
op. cit. Fes an G. de (eee duck sont les douze Apótres dans l'iconographie 
rétienne?” Voix, op. cit., L, p. 189ff. » | 
carene D re Cul op. Pit. A 201. Lazarev Men a figures in the Michaels- 
t Kiev and the Cathedral of St. Demetrius at Vladimir. l 
ir: g ie? See? P. J. Ficker, Die Quellen fiir die ah ect T Sp e SEH 
‘age 3 is 
chen Kunst, Leipzig-Altenburg, 1886; G. Stuhlfauth, Die ältesten Por ráis hr d d 
Apostel Berlin. deeg W. S. c NM The Apostles in Art, London, 1906; D. A Die 
Mosaiken des Michaelsklosters in Kiev", Belvedere, Wien, 1926, Vol. 9/10, dër 2011Ít. - 
493 See, for instance, the figures in the narthex of Hosios Lukas (Diez-Demus, of. cit., 
figs. 38-46). 4 
im Ove. Net 
aSa It Ge for James to hold a book in the Martorana instead of a roll; it is 
possible that this mistake occurred during the nineteenth-century Serer 
496 In the case of Thomas and Philip only the names were interc ange EE 
497 Tt is difficult to find an explanation of this peculiar procedure. See Ge 
planation would be the spatial arrangement e the T 5 sc ecol Ga 
th tral square turn outwards and those nearer the walls 
EE ops d this rule is broken in the case of St. Paul, whose figure was copied 
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without alteration from Cefalù, although he should be turned the other way, had the rule 
been observed. 

+98 A. M. Friend, “The Portraits of the Evangelists, etc." Art Studies, Vol. V, 1927, 
p. 115ff.; Th. Schmit, Die Koimesiskirche, op. cit., passim. 

299 See, for instance, Nereditsy (Myasoyedov, op. cit., Pl. 15ff.). 

299 A parallel to this is the archaic smile of early Gothic sculpture. 

501 See above. 

°°? E.g. the Pantocrator of Cefalú and the Christ on the eastern wall of the southern 
transept in the Palatina. 

°° In all Sicilian Pantocrator figures. | 

504 Rockefeller-McCormick New lestament; Paris Coislin 200; Paris, Suppl. Gr. 
1335 (Art Bulletin, 15/1, 1933, figs. 55-61). 

505 Compare especially St. Peter in the southern apse and the enthroned Christ in the 
Coronation image. The figure of St. Paul is built on a similar scheme but less closely 
related. 

°°° The upper parts of the two enthroned figures of the Apostles, including the 
drapery, are prefigured in the corresponding standing figures of the main apse of Mon- 
reale, with the exception that left and right are reversed. 

507 Close parallels can be found as early as the ninth century (Paris Gregory 510) 
and as late as the fourteenth (Kahrich Djami, Schmit, op. cit., Pl. 52, no. 1 14). 

508 See the tables on pp. 326-330; G—Greek, L—Latin Inscriptions. 

509 Sebastian and Stephen are also represented on one of the cupola arches. 

°*° Cerasoli in L'Italia Benedittina, Roma, 1929, p. 208, n. 13. 

511 Cassiodorus (with Senator and Viator), Cataldus, Catherine, Christina, Cornelius, 
Domenica, Euplius, Gerlandus (the patron saint of Girgenti) Gregory the Great, Hilarion, 
Marcian, Restituta, Venera and Vitus. Blaise too was venerated at Girgenti where a 
church was dedicated to his name. | 

222 Calogerus, Cassius, Castus, Castrensis, Germanus, Januarius, Nicander, Panta- 
leon, Sabinus, Boniface and Thecla with their eight sons. 

513 Genesius, Hilary, Lambert, Martin, Regina, Savinus, Severinus, Ursinus. 

514 Benedict, Columban, Egidius, Maurus, Philibert, Placidus, Radegund, Romanus, 
Scholastica, Thomas of Canterbury—quite apart from the numerous saints who were 
especially venerated by the Benedictines without having belonged to the order. 


515 E.g. Antony the Hermit, Hilarion, Eunuphrius, Pachomius, Paphnutius, Paul 
the Hermit, Tryphon, Zosimus, etc. 


516 See above and Jamison, Alliance, op. cit. 

517 See above. 

"28 Lazarev, Cefalù, op. cit., p. 201ff.; Millet, Daphni, op. cit., passim. 

519 See E. Wiegand’s Review of H. P. L'Orange, “Studien zur Geschichte des 
spatantiken Portráts", Byz. Zeitschr., Vol. 39/2, p. 476ff., especially 478. 


520 Whittemore in Am. Journal of Arch., op. cit.; other examples, of the eleventh century, 
in Hosios Lukas, Kiev, Daphni, etc. 


22 Diez-Demus, of. cit., figs. 16, GE 
522 See above. 
523 E.g. Nereditsy (Myasoyedov, op. cit., Pl. Beit). 


°?4 This shape occurs only after the middle of the twelfth century. See J. Braun, 
Die liturgische Gewandung, Freiburg i. Br., 1907, passim. 


??5 Diez-Demus, of. cit., Pls. VII, VIII and figs. 34, 36. 


526 E.g. the upper part of the Harbaville triptych in the Louvre (wings) or the MS. 
of the Menologion which is divided between Vienna, Paris and Oxford. See also above. 
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NOTES 


52? Nestor has a small moustache. 

528 E.g. Diez-Demus, op. cit., figs. 68, 69. l : 

52? See the figure of Euplos in Daphni (Diez-Demus, of. cit., fig. 78). l 

530 In both the Palatina and Monreale there occurs the strictly Byzantine thorakion, 

oly Women of royal blood. RK l 

We md for the inflar the crozier of Cataldus in the Palatina and the croziers 
of Benedict and Antony at Monreale. In the case of the two latter Saints it was icono- 
graphically prescribed, as were cassock and hood. l 

532 For example at Nereditsy; see Myasoyedov, op. cit., Pl. 55/1, 2. 
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of single figures only, without landscape or architectural settings. 

Neither are there any of those decorative trees employed in the adorn- 
ment which are used so frequently elsewhere in Sicilian mosaics. The statuesque 
sobriety of the decoration of Cefalú is enlivened solely by conventional patterns. 
The curious cloud motifs in the corners of the vault are unparalleled in Byzantine 
mosaic. Their shape seems to have been developed from the unidentifiable 
background motifs of Byzantine miniature painting of the Justinianic and early 
Macedonian periods!, or from Western prototypes, possibly enamels. They were 
not intended as realistic representations of clouds; they are hardly more than 
attributes of the Angels. This motif is fairly frequent in Italian monuments of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, for instance in Roman? and Venetian? 
mosaics, and it is not impossible that the mosaicists of the Cefalù vault (who 
worked somewhat later than those of the apse, and may have been Sicilian 
Greeks) were actually inspired by Italo-Byzantine or Western forms‘. 

The only architectural motifs to be found in the mosaics of Cefalú are the 
squat, spiral fluted columns in the bottom registers of the side walls, which 
continue and support the “real” half columns (Pl. 7). They do not represent 
columns as part of an architectural setting or background, but stand for real 
columns in the architectural system of the walls. 

The Martorana likewise offers very little in the way of scenery or archi- 
tectural setting, except some motifs necessary for iconographical reasons. Only 
the scene of the Death of the Virgin (Pl. 56) contains an architectural back- 
ground, consisting of two wings connected by a low wall. This arrangement is 
customary in Byzantine representations of this scene; it is an almost obligatory 
element of the iconographic composition. It is, at the same time, one of the most 
frequent architectural compositions in Byzantine art: the Vatican Menologion, 
for instance, contains numerous examples. As in other Byzantine examples, the 
wings consist of a frontal and a side part each, both projected on to the same flat 
surface, the front part of the left wing being made up of a two-storied round 
tower or apse, which is also a frequent mid-Byzantine motif. | 
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There are motifs in the Martorana, however, which are unparalleled in 
Byzantine work, namely the decorative trees which fill the spandrels of the drum 
under the cupola and several odd spaces of the side walls. This decorative use of 
trees must be considered as a local Sicilian feature conforming to the Saracenic 
tastes of the Sicilians. But the trees themselves show none of the characteristics 
of Saracenic art. They are treated in the normal Byzantine manner, roundly 
modelled in light and shade with one crown showing several branches or with 
two, one on top of the other. This last shape is especially characteristic of 
Byzantine twelfth-century art. It seems as if the Greek mosaicists, confronted 
with the task of inserting trees in their decoration, had copied them not from 
Sicilian or Saracenic, but from their own Byzantine models. 

The mosaics of the Palatina show two kinds of architectural backgrounds, 
corresponding on the whole to the two parts of the decoration, an earlier and a 
later. The architectures in the earlier, eastern, part follow the classical Byzantine 
models: the low wall with the two higher corner pieces (Presentation in the 
Temple (Pl. 11b)), the tower-like structure with an adjoining wall (Joseph’s 
Dream (Pl. 18)) and the unorganic combination of small houses, walls, towers, 
etc. (Annunciation (Fig. 12)). All these combinations of motifs in the Rogerian 
part of the decoration are entirely fat. Any spatial suggestions which might 
have been contained in the single elements themselves are counteracted by the 
way in which the elements are put together, especially by the flat connecting 
motifs, such as walls, doors and galleries. There is not the slightest tendency 
towards creating a picture space for the figures, not even where angular niches 
or corners could provide some sort of stage. | 

The later groups of the Palatina mosaics, beginning with the Christological 
scenes in the two lower stories of the southern transept, show a certain advance 
in the direction of spatial representation or, at least, a gradual breaking-up of 
the strict two-dimensionality of the monumental style. Motifs from miniature- 
painting make their appearance, as for instance the cluster of houses, towers and 
cupolas, flanked by two tall towers (Entry into Jerusalem (Pl. 20b)). This motif, 
frequent in post-Iconoclastic illumination, seems to have entered the sphere of 
monumental art only at the beginning of the twelfth century. The representa- 
tions at Hosios Lukas, Kiev and Chios show nothing of the kind, and even in the 
mosaics of Daphni, of the beginning of the twelfth century®, the motif was 
adapted so as to suit the monumental style: the cluster of architectural details 
between the two towers is framed and held together by a crenellated, curved 
wall which unifies the multiplicity of forms and presents a quiet contour. In 
the Palatina, on the other hand, the motif appears in the same form as in illumin- 
ated manuscripts. The building itself shows an attempt at spatial disposition: 
the right-hand tower which flanks the Gate of Jerusalem reaches down to the 
lower edge of the composition, whereas the left-hand tower ends at the top of the 
steps which lead up to the gate. This implies an obliquity in the spatial setting 
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of the gate and creates a stage for the group of the people of Jerusalem who are 
seen emerging from the city. The solution is tentative and experimental, but it 
goes beyond the purely two-dimensional arrangement of early Comnenian 
compositions *. | 

The Tomb in the Raising of Lazarus (Pl. 20a) is also conceived as a spatial 
unit, at least in its upper part. The ground-plan is still obscured by the sarco- 
phagus and its lid, which are so placed as to hide its inconsistencies. 

The mosaics of the Palatina nave show an attitude to spatial setting similar 
to the later group of the transept mosaics. Some of the single motifs are surpris- 
ingly plastic, as, for instance, the tent-like structures in the Abraham and Jacob 
scenes (Pls. 33, 35b). But they are cut off by the arches, the terrain or by figures, 
and are connected with each other, in some cases by flat walls parallel to the 
picture plane (Blessing of Jacob). This last-mentioned trait is an instance of the 
long life of the Byzantine motif of the background wall, even in contexts where it 
does not fit in at all. Other architectures, like the Gates of Paradise in the Ex- 
pulsion (Pl. 292) or the Tower of Babel (Pl. 32b), were taken over without 
alteration from the Byzantine prototypes and remain completely flat. 

The buildings in the Peter and Paul cycle show the same approach. Ele- 
ments which contain spatial implications are fairly frequent. There are even 
cupolas and vaulted roofs. At least one of these cupolas has a specifically 
Sicilian shape: the bare cupola with windows which covers the font in the 
Baptism of St. Paul (Pl. 40b) is very similar to extant cupolas at Palermo like 
those of San Cataldo’. But in these mosaics too the spatial indications of the 
single architectural motifs are more often than not contradicted by the flat walls 
which appear in the lower parts, parallel to the picture plane and merging with- 
out break into what must be regarded as tiled floors. These mosaics offer further 
proof of the fact, already firmly established in the history of Italo-Byzantine 
painting, that spatial feeling showed itself first in the upper parts of the archi- 
tectural backgrounds, and not in the ground-plans?. 

The frequent occurrence of tiled floors and walls in the mosaics illustrating 
the lives of the Apostles suggests the influence of Byzantine miniature painting. 
The motif hardly occurs in mosaics. Other details of the architectural elements 
are also taken from illuminated manuscripts, such as the patterns which decorate 
cornices and friezes, the framing motifs of the small windows and the elaborate 
tiling of the roofs of the buildings depicted. 

The Rogerian mosaics of the Palatina and the Martorana contain very 
little in the way of landscape. Only the two representations of the Nativity 
(Pls. 17, 55) have a more or less elaborate background. The landscapes of both 
mosaics are derived from closely related Byzantine prototypes. As befits the 
richer composition, the landscape of the Palatina mosaics is more variegated than 
that of the Martorana. The elements of the two landscapes are simple enough: 
rounded. hills, softly modelled along the contours and expressed by curved rows 
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of tesserae in order to ensure a certain relief, but otherwise treated as flat 
coulisses. The main hill in the Palatina mosaic is topped by rocks which follow, 
on the whole, the curve of the outlines. This outcrop of basalt-like rocks on top 
of rounded hills is a typically mid-Byzantine feature, to be found in almost 
every Byzantine landscape. The main difference between the Palatina rocks 


and those of Byzantine works consists in the shape of the rocks themselves, 


which are rounded and mushroom-like in the Palatina as compared with the 
more angular and rugged ones in the Byzantine examples. The designer of 
the Palatina mosaics apparently wanted to preserve the rounded contour which 
is so often repeated in the tops of the secondary hills. ‘The master of the Marto- 
rana went even further and suppressed the rocks altogether. Both masters 
wanted to preserve the grand outlines of the composition. A similar tendency 
can be seen in other monumental representations of the Nativity!9. 

In the post-Rogerian mosaics the hills have almost completely lost their 
organic forms. In the Raising of Lazarus (Pl. 20a), for instance, the shape on the 
left of the group of Apostles is hardly identifiable as a hill or a mountain. It does 
not rise organically from the ground, it has no plastic volume and no structural 
modelling; it is as unsubstantial as cardboard. ‘The rocky excrescences of the 
hills are in no way characterised as belonging to the hills themselves; they seem 
to belong to some form behind the hills and are entirely cut off by the unbroken 
contours of the latter. In the Entry into Jerusalem (Pl. 20b) the long-stretched 
hill has no reality and the colour, silver, adds to the impression that the whole is 
meant as a purely flat subdivision of the picture plane. “This division in no way 
corresponds to the arrangement of the figures: Peter, for instance, stands with one 
foot on the dark “hill” in front and with the other on the silver surface behind. 

The designers of the Old Testament cycle of the nave paid more attention 
to the spatial significance of the terrain. Here several planes of distance are 
indicated and certain figures are so placed as to be partially hidden behind the 
hills, although these have a shape which is no more plastic or organic than that 
of the hills in the post-Rogerian mosaics of the transept. They are frequently 
heaped together as in a mountainous landscape, but without any regard to their 
relative heights. Small rounded hills sometimes show on their tops rocky crags, 
whereas steep, high “mountains” are bare and have a smooth contour. 

The foregrounds seem to have consisted originally of a row of plants and 
flowers, a feature familiar in Byzantine art. Only in one case is this "Byzantine 
meadow” exchanged for a coherent pattern of grass and leaves, namely in the 
Judgment of Adam and Eve (Pl. 28b), where it fulfils an iconographic function, 
suggesting the hiding-place of the guilty couple. The occurrence of the same 
pattern at Monreale makes it clear that it was taken in both cycles from the 
Byzantine prototype. 

The scenes from the lives of SS. Peter and Paul in the aisles of the Palatina 
show not the slightest trace of landscape setting. As the same is the case at 
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Monreale, it is safe to assume that the prototype contained no landscape elements 
and that the mosaicists followed it faithfully. 

The two main phases of the Palatina decoration are more clearly difler- 
entiated by the treatment of the trees than by that of the architectural back- 
grounds or the landscapes. The decorative trees in the eastern part of the chapel 
are more or less organic, modelled in light and shade as in the Martorana. In 
the Old Testament mosaics of the nave, on the other hand, occur trees which 
are not only entirely flat but also patterned in a way which recalls Islamic 
rather than Byzantine prototypes. The use of mother of pearl and other mater- 
ials cut in large, specifically shaped pieces, heightens the artificial effect of these 
hybrid forms. The branches, leaves and fruits form regular patterns, especially 
in the large trees of the Paradise scenes and in the story of Abraham (Pls. 28, 33). 
The smaller trees in the Creation and in other scenes (Sacrifice of Gain and Abel 
(Pl. 29b)) are, on the other hand, normal Byzantine specimens which were doubt- 
less copied from the Byzantine prototypes, whereas the larger trees were re- 
modelled in obedience to the dictates of the prevailing “Saracenic” taste. 

This taste can be seen at its purest in the decoration of the Norman Stanza 
in the royal palace (Pls. 119ff.). There it affected even the outer contours which 
are fitted to the shapes of the surfaces to be decorated. Every suggestion of 
organic growth has disappeared. The trees are flat, frontal and covered with an 
all-over pattern; the trunks are regular columns. The closest parallel can be found 
in Islamic ivories and in the earliest Islamic miniatures. 

The animals which appear in the Stanza are also more intimately con- 
nected with Islamic decoration than with Byzantine representation. Their 
shapes and attitudes are heraldic and recall Arabic bestiaries'*. Even the 
Centaurs and Archers seem to derive from Arabic astronomical treatises. On 
the other hand, this kind of secular decoration had a long history at Byzantium 
itself from the Iconoclast period onwards. This development was under the 
strong influence of Islamic and Persian art and thought. The decoration of 
the Norman Stanza can be regarded as a late specimen of this art, perhaps 
somewhat more strongly Islamic in character than its Byzantine forerunners. 
It seems unlikely that the mosaics were set by Saracenic workmen: the technique 
is purely Byzantine and far removed from true Saracenic work as it appears, for 
instance, in the mosaic fragment of the Museo Bellomo at Syracuse!? which is 
made up of large oblong pieces of coloured matter and not of tesserae. It is also 
worth noting that the conventional motifs, the ornaments which form the frame- 
work of the Stanza decoration, are, for the greater part, inspired by Byzantine 
ornament and only in some details (the polygonal interlaced bands) by Saracenic 
patterns. It is thus most likely that the mosaics were designed and executed by 
Siculo-Greek workmen who had a knowledge of both Byzantine and Islamic 
secular decoration and whose taste was shaped by the semi-Islamic atmosphere 
of the Sicilian capital. 
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At Monreale, on the other hand, there is not the slightest indication of the 
influence of Islamic or native Sicilian taste. The trees and plants are strictly 
Byzantine in shape and execution, they are organic and are modelled in light 
and shade. Only the Tree of Life in the Paradise scenes (PI. 97) is distinguished 
by a greater regularity and an increased formalism. But this formalism is as 
Byzantine as the rest. 

The main elements of the landscape setting in the mosaics of Monreale are 
rounded hills, mountains with rocky crags “growing” out of their summits, 
stretches of broken ground in green and brown tones in the foregrounds and the 
Byzantine meadows which form the lower borders of the compositions. These 
elements are combined into organic landscape units. Mountains, hills and 
middle grounds are energetically modelled in various shades the contours of 
which follow the main outlines. As these outlines help to stress the formal and 
iconographical flow of the compositions, the inner modelling of the hills also 
takes part in the compositional life of the entire picture. Along the bottom 
of the composition the landscape becomes increasingly formal so as to provide a 
firm basis for the whole design and to lead over to the conventionalised ornament 
of the framework. This can be seen most clearly in the upper row of the Old 
Testament pictures in which the lower edges are formed by a row of flat “‘mole- 
hills? with thistle- or acanthus-like flowers between them. This was, indeed, the 
orthodox form of the “Byzantine meadow” in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. The early stages can be found at Daphni, at Torcello, in the mini- 
atures of the Cd. Parisinus Gr.74, and a more formalised stage can be seen in the 
Old ‘Testament series in the atrium of St. Mark’s at Venice. 

In some of the Monreale mosaics of the Old Testament, especially in those 
with a low and straight horizon, another formal feature makes its appearance 
which stresses still further the firmness of the compositional base, namely a 
narrow strip of light blue and whitish colour, inserted between the green 
“meadow” and the gold of the background. ‘This feature must be regarded as a 
last remnant of Hellenistic illusionism. ‘The light blue strip was originally 
meant to indicate the light skyline of a low horizon by means of aerial per- 
spective, and was frequently employed in early Byzantine illumination such as 
the Vienna Genesis, and even in works of the Macedonian Renaissance, such as 
the Paris Psalter. At Monreale this remnant of Hellenistic illusionism has ` 
become completely schematised, but this schematisation is essentially different 
from that of Western painting, in which the differently coloured strips of the 
original aerial perspective took on the shape of a panelled framework. 

The elaborate bottom strip of the Byzantine meadow was employed by the 
designers of Monreale only in the Old ‘Testament scenes. It is not found in the 
mosaics of the New Testament or the Peter and Paul cycles. The Christological 
mosaics have, on the whole, less detailed landscape backgrounds, and the 
setting is mostly architectural. Where landscapes do occur, they are made up 
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of the same basic elements as in the Biblical cycle, namely of broken ground and 
of hills with or without rocks. All these landscapes can be described as “profile” 
landscapes modelled in low relief. Only in one case is there a landscape of a 
different kind: in the Healing of the Man Born Blind (Pl. 66c) in the southern 
transept, in which a river is seen traversing the landscape obliquely, from the 
"background" to the “foreground”, or from top to bottom. This kind of land- 
scape is of a later type than the other; it is comparatively rare in the twelfth cen- 


tury. But a similar conception of landscape can be found in Comnenian illumin- 


ation, for instance in the Homilies of James of Kokkinobaphos!?. The type, 
which may superficially be described as a bird's-eye view, was also a heritage from 
Hellenistic times; but it was rarely used till the thirteenth century, though it 
then became one of the dominant types, especially in the form of the terraced 
landscape, a combination of the bird's-eye view and the coulisse landscape. 

The most revealing features of the backgrounds of the Monreale mosaics, 
however, are not the landscape elements but the architectural settings. The 
single motifs are familiar from Byzantine works of the twelfth century: gabled 
houses with open or closed doors, high screen-like walls with doors, surmounted 
by lunettes, columns, towers, cupolas, baldachini, apse-like niches, and house- 
tops. These elements are more richly coloured and more lavishly ornamented 
than in the Palatina mosaics. The nearest parallels can be found in Comnenian 
miniatures such as the Homilies of Jacobus and the Octateuchs, and in early 
"thirteenth-century mosaics such as the Old Testament cycle. of St. Mark's at 
Venice. 

The details of these architectural elements are thoroughly classicist in 
character. The cornices, friezes and pediments are decorated with shell, leaf 
and dart, and fretted motifs, or filled with acanthus scrolls. The fillings of the 
doors and the timbered construction of the Ark reflect late antique and metro- 
politan Renaissance patterns**% ‘The shapes of the columns can be found in 
works of the Justinianic era and in the Macedonian Renaissance. The shafts 
are fluted, vertically or spirally (in some cases alternating in one column) and 


frequently subdivided about the middle by an interpolated piece of shaft with a 


different pattern. These variegated and divided columns reflect an early 
Byzantine fashion!? which was revived in the Macedonian Renaissance!’ and 
remained in use at Byzantium?’ up to the thirteenth century, especially in 
works inspired by earlier models18, 

The combination of the various single elements in larger compositional 
units shows the same prevalent classicist taste1% Doors are surmounted by 
lunettes or pediments, or set in apsidal niches crowned with half cupolas; the 
columns carry proper architraves or arcades. The favourite compositional unit 
of the designers of Monreale was a symmetrical, tripartite architecture con- 
sisting of two tower-like side structures which flank a high perforated screen 
which is frequently subdivided into two or three compartments. The side 
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towers frequently have walls or buildings affixed to them on the outsides. 
Despite the fact that most of these architectural units are made up of more than 
three parts, the resulting impression is almost invariably that of a symmetrical 
tripartite arrangement. 

This tripartite arrangement has a long history in Byzantine art. Like so 
many traits of mid-Byzantine metropolitan art, it goes back to Justinianic proto- 
types?9, was revived in the Macedonian Renaissance?!, and remained a char- 
acteristic trait of metropolitan painting in the eleventh and twelfth centuries??. 
From Constantinople it spread to the various outposts of Byzantine art, to the 
East where its influence is found in early Islamic illumination?? and where it 
was used in provincial Christian painting dependent on the evolution in the 
capital24; to the north, where it turns up in Russian decorations of the twelfth 
century?5, and, finally, to the West, where it was brought by the Byzantine 
artists of Desiderius to Monte Cassino. Hardly ever found in Southern Italy 
or Rome before the end of the eleventh century, it became very frequent after- 
wards in the regions influenced by the art of the Benedictine monasteries?$, 
though not outside that zone. It was not used in Northern Italy nor was it 
known to the mosaicists of St. Mark’s, who employed the single component 
parts of the Metropolitan tradition without ever combining them so as to form 
the tripartite screens which constitute the monumental stage settings of the Mon- 
reale mosaics. 

Compared with the earlier metropolitan versions of the motif and with the 
Benedictine, Russian and Oriental offshoots, the architectural backgrounds of 
the Monreale mosaics show a peculiarity which suggests that their models 
belonged to a late and more modernised phase. The tripartite architectures 
are in many instances so arranged as to form a spatial niche whose two side 
parts provide not only the framing motifs of a flat composition but also the wings 
of a spatial stage with a sunk middle part that furnishes the space for the main 
figures. This is especially the case in the mosaics of the transept, such as the 
Washing of the Feet (Pl. 69a), the Last Supper (Pl. 68), the Doubting of 
Thomas (Pl. 72) and the Emmaus story (Pl. 73). These mosaics are not the 
only ones which show a spatial arrangement of the tripartite stage architecture, 
but they show it in the most unmistakable way. The tripartite screens of 
the miracle scenes in the aisles and of the Christological scenes in the central 
square are, on the other hand, almost completely flat. The Old Testament 
scenes in the nave contain only very few tripartite architectures (and these 
exclusively on the facade); but this was probably due to the brisk narrative 
and the odd shapes of some of the forms, neither of which factors favoured 
symmetrical settings. 

The Christological mosaics of the transepts thus occupy a conspicuous 
place so far as the spatial setting is concerned. These mosaics, it will be remem- 
bered, had to be regarded for other reasons as the latest productions of the 
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Monreale workshop. They are, indeed, the most “advanced” parts of the 
decoration from the point of view of spatial treatment. In these mosaics the 
“background” can be seen gradually becoming the “stage”. This process— 
which was interrupted in Byzantium itself by the fall of Constantinople in 1204— 
is the logical outcome of a development which started with the inclusion of 
real, physical space in the pictures, by setting them in actual niches. The flat 
walls of the longitudinal building made the application of this system im- 
possible. But the gradual enrichment of the picture itself opened up a new 
possibility which was at first realised only hesitatingly and gradually, namely 
the possibility of making up for the loss of the spatial receptacle by the “painted” 
representation of a spatial niche which, at the same time, served to isolate the 
pictures on the flat, unarticulated walls and gave the figures an imaginary space 
in which to stand and move. The side wings of the tripartite architectural 
backgrounds, jutting out from the sunk middle part, now play the róle of the 
original side walls of real plastic niches or, in asymmetrical arrangement, of 
real angles and corners. It is the old Byzantine idea of the spatial setting of the 
picture reasserting itself in this new shape. 

The figure groups of the Monreale mosaics are thus placed on a spatial 
stage the depth of which is brought out by a linear composition which some- 
times approaches that of an inexact centralised perspective, and by colour, 
light and shade. These elements are not used, it is true, in a realistic manner, 
but they imply, however imperfectly, recession in space. The spatial character 
of these settings, however, must not be overstressed. Space is only implied, not 
rendered in the sense of a three-dimensional locality. The screens, portals, 
windows and colonnades which form the backgrounds between the protruding 
side wings are not only flat in themselves, they are also placed strictly parallel 
to the picture plane, thus underlining the unimpaired importance of the latter. 
The backgrounds are never placed at an oblique angle, which would imply a 
spatial conception of a higher order and would destroy the character of relief. 
In other elements too, obliquity is restricted so as not to impair the relief. Only 
some of the side towers (Emmaus (Pl. 73)) are seen at an angle, but the spatial 
implication remains within the narrow limits of a shallow relief niche. The 
depth of these rectangular niches is hardly measurable in an exact way, and 
scarcely leaves enough room for the figures even in their flattened aspects. 

The method used in the latest Monreale mosaics is, nevertheless, the begin- 
ning of spatial representation in Byzantine monumental art. Its evolution was 
cut short at the beginning of the thirteenth century. When picture space 
appeared again, in the Palaeologan period, the aspect had completely changed. 
The niches which at Monreale embraced the entire composition and which 
belonged, as it were, more to the frame than to the actual picture, shrank to 
small structures with deep niches which are placed obliquely in the picture 
space itself, in an independently existing spatial setting. The picture space of 
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this late period was a revival of the late antique terrace and bird’s-eye land- 
scape. The niches or niche-like structures, far from themselves creating the 
spatial framework of the picture, provide only spatial accents and highlights in 
an independently existing space; they serve as receptacles or spatial resonances 
for single figures or small groups which form parts of larger ensembles. Com- 
pared with this late Palaeologan phase, the spatial structure of the Monreale 
mosaics is economical and monumental. The main accent is always on the 
relief of the figures and groups and the stage serves only as a foil and frame for 
the “heroic” protagonists. The figures have not yet become small elements 
dispersed in space. 

An intermediate stage of the development which leads from Monreale to 
the spatial compositions of Kahrieh Djami is represented by a few Byzantine 
icons of the thirteenth century, painted, perhaps, on Italian soil, but certainly 
by Greek artists who followed the pure tradition of the metropolis. To this 
group belongs, for instance, the enthroned Virgin of the Hamilton (Duveen) 
Collection in New York2’. The figure is not framed, as a whole, by the niche 
as in the mosaics of Monreale. A flat golden ground appears above the throne, 
forming a vigorous contrast with the spirited curve of the throne. But the throne 
still provides a spatial receptacle for the greater part of the figure and the 
original scheme of the Madonna enthroned in the real niche of the curved 
apse can still be felt to have been the point of departure for the new arrangement. 
The reminiscence of the curves of the apse was certainly what induced the artist 
to give so much prominence to the curved side walls of the throne. The golden 
ground above the throne has become spatially ambiguous, half-way between 
unlimited space (sky) and neutral flat ground. 

At Monreale the golden ground is unambiguously flat. It pervades the 
entire picture, showing in the windows and doors of the architectural setting. 
It is the plane against which everything is set and into which everything merges. 
It remains the ground plane of the relief. The approach of the artists is still 
that of monumental decoration, not of illustrative painting. 

This monumental quality is one of the features which distinguish the 
mosaics of Monreale from Italian Dugento paintings. Compared with the 
experimental groping of the Italian artists after spatial representation, especially 
in the upper parts of the pictures, the approach of the designers of Monreale 
is still that of decorators in the grand, monumental style; it is, fundamentally, 
the approach of Byzantine classicism. In this respect, as in others, Monreale 
is nearer to the metropolitan tradition than were the mosaics of the Palatina 
nave. Monreale marks the return to the sources of Byzantine monumental art, 
after a short Sicilian interlude. 
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t Cf. Vatican. Reg. Gr. 1, Dedicatory image (Diehl, Manuel, 2nd ed., fig. 289). The 
motif was taken over by Western illuminators. 
? E.g. Sta. Francesca Romana, round the hand of God. Alinari, Phot. No. 27823. 


* St. Marke: Symbols of the Evangelists in the pendentives of the eastern cupola 
(Demus, Mosaiken, op. cit., fig. 9). 


* It is possible, on the other hand, that the motif was used in Byzantine monumental - 


painting; the small percentage of preserved monuments should be a warning against an 
argument ex silentio. 

5 See for instance the Entry into Jerusalem in the Paris Gregory 510. 

$ Diez-Demus, of. cit., fig. 92. 

* In Daphni, for instance, the lower parts of the city gate are entirely hidden by the 
group of people of Jerusalem (Diez-Demus, of. cit., fig. 92). 

$ Great caution is, however, indicated in dealing with these mosaics in view of their 
restored state. 

° Demus, Mosaiken, op. cit., p. 63; O. Wulff, “Zur Stilbildung der Trecentomalerei", 
Rep. f. Kunstwiss., 1904. 

1? Daphni and Hosios Lukas. 

11 Listed in K. Holter, “Die Islamischen Miniaturhandschriften vor 1350”, Zentral- 
blatt für Bibliothekswesen, Vol. 54, 1937, pp. 1-34; Supplementary Notes to K. Holter's 
check list, etc., by H. Buchthal, O. Kurz and R. Ettinghausen, Ars Islamica, Vol. VII/2, 
1940, p. 147ff. 

1? Phot. Anderson, No. 29337. 


1? Stornajolo, Cod. e Vaticanis selecti, series minor, 1. See also the Triptych of 'Trieste 
which must have had a Byzantine prototype. 


14 See for instance Cod. Vat. 752, fol. 317 r and 322 v (De Wald, op. cit., II, Pl. 43) 
and Octat. Vat. Gr. 746 (Diehl, Peinture, op. cit., PI. 82). 
15 E.g. in the mosaics of H. Georgios at Salonica, the ivory of “Irene” in the Bargello, 
etc. 

+6 Compare, for instance, the Paris Psalter 139 (Buchthal, op. cit., Pl. V); Paris, Gre- 
gory Gr. 510 (Diehl, Manuel, 2nd ed., fig. 208), etc. 

17 The subdivided or two-storied column was among the motifs brought to Southern 
Italy by the Byzantine artists of Desiderius. See, for instance, Sant’ Angelo in Formis. 

13 Compare, for instance, the Genesis mosaics of St. Mark's at Venice. 

19 As against East Christian works like the mosaics of Bethlehem, 1169, in which 
Oriental traits appear in rich profusion, enhanced by an almost barbaric colorism, or 
many Byzantine illuminated MSS. in which a thoroughly medieval canon of architectural 
forms is to be found. 

20 E.g. the Vienna Dioscorides (Buberl, Genesis und Dioscurides, op. cit., Vol. IV [1) or 
the Codex Rossanensis (A. Haseloff, Codex Purpureus Rossanensis, Berlin-Leipzig, 1898). 

__ #2 See for instance the Paris Gregory 510 (Omont, op. cit., Pl. 38) and the Vatican 
Menologion (Diehl, Manuel, and ed., op. cit., fig. 307). | | 
SCH for instance, the Madrid Skylitzes (Schlumberger, Epopee, op. cit., Vol. II, 
p. 101). 

23 H.. Buchthal, “ ‘Hellenistic? Miniatures in Early Islamic Manuscripts”, Ars 
Islamica, Vol. VII/2, 1940, p. 127. 

ls New Church in Toqale, Cappadocia (Jerphanion, Eglises, op. cit., Pls. 79/1, 2 and 
142/3). | 
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25 Mirozh Cathedral, Pskov (N. Pokrovsky, Ocherki pamyatnikov Khristianskago 1s- 
kus fig. 171). 
E n "pin e (Ladner, op. cit., Pls. XIII-XV), Sta. Pudenziana (of. cit., 
fig. 52), San Giovanni in Laterano, Sala del Tesoro (op. cit., fig. 47); MEC aur Sag eri 
chio, Grotta degli Angeli (op. cit., fig. 49), San Silvestro in Tivoli (Van Marle, Developme 

Et etc. , a 
P Et N € hd. N ational Gallery of Washington. B. Berenson, “Due Dipinti del 
decimosecondo secolo venuti da Constantinopoli", Dedalo, 1921, fasc. 5; Van Marle, 
Development, op. cit., 1, fig. 292; V. Lazarev (Burlington Magazine, gees 1933; p. 2 ) 
sees in the group Sicilian works of the later thirteenth century (with bibliograp y. Se 
niche-like throne also in the Balkans (Decani, Petkovich, op. cit., fig. 112, a) = p 3 
two mosaics in San Gregorio and the Museo Nazionale at Messina (Lazarev, op. cit., Pl. 1, 
C, D). 
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1. INTRODUCTION 





HE assumption that Sicily possessed a national school of mosaicists as 

early as the time of the first monuments not only dominated the outlook 

of scholars during the last century, but also, in some disguise or other, 
invaded the writings of more recent art historians. This theory had its origin 
in the romantic but uncritical patriotism of the Sicilian scholars, being held, 
among others, by Serradifalco!, Hittorf and Zanth?, Gravina? and Salazaro*, 
and according to such writers, the native school survived the centuries of 
Saracenic occupation and recommenced work as soon as the Normans had 
taken Palermo. It is of a piece with the theory concerning the Sicilian origin 
of Gothic architecture, and there would be no need to take it seriously had it 
not survived to this day in a modified form. Pottino?, for instance, holds that 
the first group of the Sicilian mosaics, embracing Cefalù, the Martorana and 
the eastern parts of the Palatina, was executed by Sicilian mosaicists prior to the 
first appearance of Byzantine workmen in Sicily, brought from the raided Greek 
towns in 1147. It is alleged that this first group of mosaics is “comparatively 
independent of Byzantium, both in form and iconography”. The Greek masters, 
transplanted to Sicily in 1146/7, were, it was held, responsible for the execution 
of the second group of the Sicilian mosaics, those of the Palatina nave and of 
Monreale. The mosaics of the Palatina aisles, finally, were considered to be the 
work of followers of the Sicilian masters of the first group. 

There is little fact to support this theory; indeed, the evidence against it is 
strong. Thus there is no proof that the mosaic art proper survived the period 
of Arab domination. The remnants of Byzantine or Christian work which can 
be dated (with more or less probability) to this period? are crude wall paintings, 
as provincial and decadent as is to be expected in view of the long period of 
foreign occupation which, in spite of all religious tolerance, weighed heavily 
on the artistic activities of the Christian population. There existed, it 1s true, a 
technique of decoration somewhat akin to mosaic, the Saracenic opus sectile, intro- 
duced by the invaders, a blend between earlier traditions and the new Saracenic 
taste. But this technique has hardly anything to do with mosaic proper, the opus 
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vermiculatum, although its influence can be felt in some parts of the Palatina 
mosaics and in the secular decorations of the Norman palaces. 

It speaks also against the assumption of an indigenous school of mosaicists 
that there are no mosaics of the first half-century of the Norman domination 
that is, before the "forties of the twelfth century. There is not even trustworthy 
historical evidence that such mosaics ever existed”. The hypothesis that an 
aboriginal school of mosaic work in Sicily survived the Arab domination is thus 
unfounded. Indeed, the contrary seems true, namely that King Roger employed 
this technique, which was something entirely new to the Normans, only after 
his arrogation of the royal dignity and its Papal confirmation. The technique 
of mosaic must have presented itself to the self-styled monarch as an excellent 
means of Caesaro-papist self-representation. Its splendour must have appealed 
to the taste of a king who was so anxious to support his brand-new royalty 
in every possible way. ‘The slow, laborious and costly technique presupposed 
furthermore, a settled and somewhat matured cultural status. This status was 
reached only at the end of the 1130s. 

The question remains, however, from what source the technique of Sicilian 


mosaic art was derived. It has been suggested? that Roger may have called on ` 


one of the schools of mosaicists who were at that time active in Italy, especially 
on that which 1s supposed to have originated at Monte Cassino, following on the 
establishment of a workshop of Greck mosaicists called in by Abbot Desiderius 

in order to revive the technique? which, according to Leo of Ostia!9, had been 
in disuse in Latin lands for more than half a millennium. It is, Boo a decisive 
argument against this assumption that the Benedictine masters who were the 
immediate followers of the Byzantine mosaicists of Monte Cassino became very 
quickly Latinised, as can be seen from the few extant monuments and the more 
ample descriptions. Although, for instance, only late drawings are left of the 
mosaic decorations of the Cathedral and the Benedictine church of Capua! 

from which it is hard to judge the style, it appears that the entire scheme of these 
decorations was decidedly Latin and not Byzantine. The same is true of the 
apse decoration of the Cathedral of Salerno!?, The general trend of the evolution 
in the region subject to the influence of Monte Cassino can be gathered from 
remnants like the tympanum of Santa Maria Libera at Aquino!? and the tym- 
panum from the Benedictine church of Capua, now in the Cathedral!4, The 
style and iconography of these mosaics are strongly Westernised and provincial- 
ised. How rapid this development was and how soon the Western followers of 
the Byzantine masters of Monte Cassino began to translate the Byzantine 
language of form into their own idiom, can be seen from the frescoes of Sant’ 
Angelo in Formis!?, where the two styles or schools appear side by side, since a 
Byzantine master worked in the atrium and Benedictine painters in the interior 
of the church!$, 


So rapid was the development of Westernisation—a development which 
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can be followed almost step by step in Cassinese illumination! "—that, when the 
influence from Monte Cassino reached Rome towards the end of the eleventh 
century!$, it carried with it very little of the original Byzantine impulse and was 
ready to embrace many Early Christian elements. These elements are con- 
spicuous in the Roman mosaics of the twelfth century, those of San Clemente!?, 
Sta. Maria in Trastevere?29, Sta. Francesca Romana?!, and San Bartolommeo all’ 
Isola ??, 

The rapid acclimatisation of Byzantine mosaic art to the colonial atmosphere 
of the secondary centres is, indeed, a characteristic common to all such experi- 
ments in transplantation. The technique of mosaic was something so much 
coveted by the Latin and Slav peoples of the Byzantine sphere of influence that 
they strove to master it themselves as soon as possible in order to become inde- 
pendent of Constantinople. The technique was easy to acquire in the rough, 
but it was next to impossible to master the subtleties of execution, let alone the 
inimitable refinements of style. The change-over from the pure style of the 
Byzantine masters to a provincial and simplified version’ took place, in most 
cases, inside one generation. Venice offers several examples; every new impulse 
which arrived there from Byzantium was followed almost immediately by a 
phase in which mosaic production, whether in Torcello?? or in St. Mark’s itself GES 
got into the hands of Venetian artists. The State fostered this development by 
ordering that every master of mosaic must instruct at least two pupils??. But the 
technique degenerated soon enough in the hands of these pupils, and new 
masters had to be called in from Byzantium. In other cases indigenous workers 
worked side by side with artists from Constantinople: the garments of several 
figures in the mosaic of the Divine Liturgy in St. Michael’s Monastery at Kiev28, 
for instance, were set by one or two Russian masters whose work is easily recog- 
nisable by its coarseness. 

None of the secondary schools of mosaic outside Byzantium could carry on 
for an appreciable time without having recourse to the fountain-head of the 
tradition; and none of them could in any way compete with the school of 
Byzantium. The metropolis had, and kept, a kind of monopoly in mosaic art, 
from which the secondary centres coud not permanently free themselves. 
Mosaic was, and remained, a stranger in the West and in the North. 

Thus, when King Roger conceived the idea of using mosaic for the decor- 
ation of his Court Chapel and his favourite Cathedral, there was only one power- 
ful school of mosaic, that of Byzantium. Southern Italy had relapsed into pro- 
vincialism, Rome produced a few works in a coarse technique and in almost 
slavish imitation of earlier decorations; the grand decoration of St. Mark’s 
had not yet begun on a large scale, and the mosaics executed in Ravenna in 
111227 and in Ferrara in 113528 were isolated works of Greek artists who left no 
lasting schools behind them. 

That Roger should turn to Constantinople is in keeping with what we know 
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of him, for his very nature was set against acquiring things second-hand if there 
was any possibility of receiving them direct??. It is no argument against this 
that Sicily was at loggerheads with Byzantium during the greater part of the 
twelfth century and that there was consequently not much opportunity for the 


Sicilian monarchs to get Constantinopolitan workmen for the mosaics of 


Palermo, Cefalà and, later on, Monreale. It is true that from 1 145 to 1158, for 
instance, there was bitter enmity between the Sicilian kingdom and the Byzantine 
Empire, culminating in the Sicilian raids on Greek cities in 1147 and 1 148, and 
in William Is operations against the Greek islands in 1155/57; but these violent 
altercations were preceded in 1143 by a rapprochement during which Roger 
asked for the hand of an imperial Byzantine princess for one of his sons. The 
negotiations came to nothing and their failure was one of the causes of the out- 
break of open hostilities. But the rapprochement, short-lived as it was, may 
have enabled Roger to obtain mosaic workers for the Palatina, the Martorana 
and for Cefalu*%. "The demand for mosaic material may have been satisfied, 
in part, by Roger’s (or rather Georgios’) raids on Athens, Corinth and Thebes?!. 

The next opportunity for the immigration of mosaic workers from Byzan- 
tium arose in 1158, with the conclusion of a peace between William I and 
Manuel, and about a dozen years later marriage plans were again discussed 
between the two courts; William II was to marry the Byzantine princess Zuria 
Maria. There were embassies and counter-embassies, and everything seems to 
have been arranged to the point of William’s actually going to Tarentum. in 
1172 to wait there for his fiancée. But she never arrived??, The negotiation 
nevertheless furnished an opportunity for renewed cultural contacts and for 
obtaining Greek mosaic workers. Another opportunity arose in 1181/82, 
during the minority of Alexius II Comnenus, whose mother for a short time 
sought the support of the Latins against Andronicus. In the following years 
Isaac Comnenus, Despot of Cyprus, entered into a formal agreement with the 
Sicilian king**. Finally, William II's expedition of 1185 against Salonica and 
Byzantium may have resulted in the introduction of both workmen and material 
to Monreale. 

These are the most outstanding examples of the opportunities that arose 
for the transporting of Byzantine workmen to Sicily and these outstanding years 
in fact coincide with those that were most crucial in the history of the Sicilian 
mosaics, namely 1143, 1158, 1171, 1182 and 1185. There may well have been 
others also, for well-nigh limitless opportunities for contact must have presented 
themselves to a seafaring and trading people, whose relationship with their 
neighbours and even their enemies cannot be adequately expressed in terms of 
political history ?4, 
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2 Hittorf et Zanth, op. cit., p. 12ff. 
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14 Salazaro, op. cit., II, Pl. 13; Bertaux, op. cit., p. 190. 
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CEFALU 


origin ofthe Sicilian mosaic art must be furnished by a stylistic analysis ofthe 
monuments themselves, and the mosaics of the apse of Cefalù (Pls. 1-4) fur- 
nish this proof for the earlier period of the Sicilian development. Lazarev pointed 
out that “the stylistic qualities of the Cefalù mosaics correspond . . . with the basic 
principles of Constantinopolitan art". He found in them “the same pictur- 
esqueness of composition, the same refined colouring, the same highly developed 
feeling for the organic, the same statuesqueness in the treatment of figures and 
draperies, the same style of drawing so remarkable for its precision, the same 
portrait-like quality of the faces and, finally, the same concentrated psychological 
intensity of expression”. | 
Among the mosaics preceding Cefalú which show the style of Constanti- 
nople at its purest, there is one decoration which occupies a place apart from 
the rest for its high artistic qualities, namely that of the Catholicon of Daphni, 
near Athens, of about 1100. The parts of the Daphni mosaics which can most 
aptly be compared with the mosaics in the apse of Cefalü are the single figures 
in the cupola and in the vaults and a few of the standing figures in the Christ- 
ological scenes of the naos. In both churches the figures are in similar statuesque 
attitudes, with slight turnings and subtly variegated poses which break up the 
monotony of frontal representation. Yet there is a marked difference in the 
means which were used in the two monuments for producing this variation. 
Though at Daphni the attitudes of the figures are almost purely frontal, they 
achieve nevertheless a great variety of psychological expression owing to the 
differentiation of the positions of the feet and the gestures of the arms and hands. 
The classical contraposto, with the functional differentiation between the two 
legs, is strongly marked and is further underlined by the gestures of the hands. 
The characters and expressions of the figures, amounting to an almost momentary 
reaction, are brought out by the action of the entire body. 
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Compared with this classical conception of statuesqueness, the figures of 
Cefalú appear somewhat drier, stiffer and less organic. The turnings of the 
figures are more strongly emphasised, but they are brought about not so much 
by their “acting” with the entire body as by sharp turnings of the upper bodies. 
The position of the feet is much less differentiated in any of the Cefalù figures 
than in the Prophets of the Daphni cupola; it is almost identical in all the 
figures and is arranged as if the figures were altogether frontal, even when the 
attitude of the upper body is as near a profile position as monumental Byzantine 
art was ever likely to employ (Philip). The difficulties into which this dis- 
crepancy between the position of the feet and that of the upper body led the 
Cefal designers can be gauged from the odd and uneasy formation of the 
lower parts of the figures of Philip and James, from the knees to the waist; it is 
oddly twisted so as to force the transition from the “frontal” feet to the “pro- 
file" upper bodies. The organic feeling for the homogeneity of an attitude seems 
lost. The gestures of the hands have no relation to the contraposto which is, 
on the whole, much less marked than at Daphni. The main accent which in 
Byzantine figures is almost exclusively on the leg which seems to be stepping 
out, lies now as often on the supporting leg. The effect is sometimes puzzling, 
especially so in the figure of James. 

There is a definite loss of organic feeling in the attitudes of the Cefalt 
figures, with the stereotyped positions of the feet and the dry and didactic 
gestures of the hands. These attitudes can hardly be translated into human 
sentiment; they cannot be taken as expressions of feelings or temperamental re- 
actions, any more than the mudras of Buddhist sculpture. They are all variations 
on a theme, the theme of being a witness. The essentially dignified and re- 
strained character of these gestures becomes patent if the outlines of the hands 
are considered in relation to the outlines of the entire figures: only in very rare 
cases do the hands protrude beyond the contours of the figurest. In all other 
cases they are placed in front of the bodies, inside the main contours, which 
results in a quiet and dignified attitude. Another means towards this end is the 
parallelism which exists between the movements of the hands and the turnings 
of the heads: gestures and glances point in the same direction—with two excep- 
tions: the figures of Luke and "Thomas at the extreme right of the series, where 
the discrepancy in the directions of hands and glances serves as a full stop and 
turns the glance of the beholder who has followed the series of figures from 
left to right, back towards the centre of the composition. The slanting contours 
which bound these two figures on the right fulfil a similar function. They are a 
means for turning the beholder back to the centre without making the end of 
the series too abrupt; they are like flourishes at the end of lines of writing. 

. However, the compositional subtleties embodied in the row of figures cannot 
detract from the fact that the single figures have lost a good deal of the vitality 
and the organic ease which enlivened the earlier ones at Daphni. There the 
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bodies of the single figures are treated as organic growths; the upper body is 
carried nobly by strong and vigorous legs, the modelling of which is clearly 
emphasised, as is that of the hips, which are treated as the main joint on which 
the entire body hinges. At Cefalú there is no articulation of this kind. The 
bodies are hardly traceable in the ample draperies of the garments; the hips do 
not play the part of main hinges. The figures have an almost sack-like appear- 
ance; they can hardly be imagined as moving freely. Characteristic of the 
different conception of the human body in the two monuments is the treatment 
of the space between the thighs of each figure. At Daphni it is invariably indic- 
ated as a deep furrow in the shape of a narrow upright equilateral triangle. 
This treatment rests fundamentally on the conception of the nude with the 
triangular empty space between the parted legs. This motif, which goes back to 
antique statuary, does not appear in a single instance at Cefalü. There it is 
replaced, in most of the figures, by a motif which is, geometrically speaking, the 
exact reverse, namely a triangle or a series of inscribed triangles pointing down- 
ward. As far as this motif can be retranslated in terms of reality, it represents 
hanging drapery; and it serves to obliterate the jointure of the legs and drapes 
the space between the thighs. It is exactly as if the designer of Cefalù had wanted 
to avoid any reference to the body beneath the garments. Compared to the 
elaborately draped shadows of Cefalù, the Daphni figures appear almost as 
nudes. | 

Behind this phenomenon there is a fundamental change in the attitude of 
Byzantine art towards the human body, a change which must have occurred 
in the half-century which separates Daphni and Cefalu. The comparatively 
speaking pagan feeling for the body as it is exhibited in Daphni has given place 
to a decidedly Christian and even ascetic attitude. The body is not realised 
aesthetically; it is suppressed, and serves only as a kind of scaffolding on which 
to hang the garments. 

It is clear that for an attitude such as this the drapery as such must have 
gained an added importance. There is not only more of it at Cefalú than at 
Daphni—more in the sense of the wealth of motifs and of the elaborateness of 
the single motif; the drapery is also more independent of the shape of the body, 
of the anatomy of the figures, and it follows, in a much higher degree, special 
laws of its own. These laws are not necessarily dictated by the “realistic” logic of 
hanging, falling, clinging and gathering folds, of stretched and flying ends; if 
this were followed consistently, it would imply more of the recognition of the 
logic of the bodies behind the draperies than the ascetic severity of the new style 
was ready to concede. One of the ends which the drapery of Cefalù serves is 
to hide the bodies, and, in order to achieve this, the designer had recourse to 
geometrical motifs which only distantly resemble the natural organisation of 
antique drapery. The law which governed the choice and the application of 
these geometrical motifs was an almost purely formal law. | 
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The draperies of the Daphni figures are simple and easy to follow in their 
arrangement. Every single motif can be identified as a certain part of the entire 
garment and the few involutions of the toga do not distract from the homo- 
geneity of the outer garment. The single motifs of the Cefalú figures, on the 
other hand, appear as almost independent parts, and it is sometimes difficult to 
realise that they all belong to one piece of fabric wrapped round the body. 
The “arm-slings” of Peter and John, for instance, have hardly any connection 
with the rest of the garment; they look much more like shawls or wrappers, 
slung round neck and arm. It is also difficult to realise how the straight, per- 
pendicular fold which falls over the chest of James could, in a “real” drapery, 
issue from the piece which is laid round the Apostle’s shoulder, or how exactly 
the toga of Matthew is arranged. The separation of the single motifs from the 
whole, the cutting up, as it were, of the garment into several independent parts, 
can also be seen in places where the ample garment folds up round arms and 
shoulders. At Daphni these motifs were clearly characterised for what they are, 
nainely overhanging folds of one piece of fabric; at Cefal they seem to be ends, 
or separate bands of material slung over the garment. The edges are so sharp 
that they give the impression of being seams. 

These seams and ends play, on the whole, a much larger part at Cefalú 
than they did at Daphni. ‘They descend in rich cascades, hang diagonally 
across the bodies, in sharp zigzags, or are gathered up in curved slings. The 
lower seams of the toga are especially emphasised as articulations of the draperies. 
In accordance with the increased stateliness and sedateness of the figures, the 
zigzag lines of these seams are so arranged as to produce an impression of 
balanced symmetry. They form semi-regular patterns, as against the bold one- 
sidedness of the Daphni draperies. The more varied course of the seams at 
Cefalú brings out the linear elements of the drapery much more strongly than 
was the case at Daphni, and the predominance of the linear element is increased 
by new motifs which fill spaces that were left empty at Daphni, that is, spaces 
either softly modelled by a gradation of tones or hidden in deep shadow. These 
additional motifs are especially numerous in the lower parts of the Cefalú figures. 
They delineate the hips and thighs in curved designs, mark the knees and 
descend between the legs. It is a characteristic that they are mostly falling and 
hanging, not rising, and that they are repeated in vertical succession, in the 
shape of inscribed pointed ovals or of parallel V-shaped angles. 

The figures of the Apostles at Cefalú are almost completely covered with 
this richly differentiated lineament. The entire surface is furrowed as with 
innumerable wrinkles. Nothing remains of the unbroken surfaces of the Daphni 
figures which seemed to reflect a brilliant light; nothing either of the deep 
shadows which gave to the Prophets of the Daphni cupola their vigorous volume. 
Light and shade are split up in thin lines, one next to the other, as in a close 
network. All these lines stand out dark on the lighter ground, a feature which 
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makes them linear par excellence. The spots and flashes of light which illuminated 
the draperies of the earlier mosaics with almost picturesque effects, have dis- 
appeared. No highlights enliven the neutral surfaces with their dark linear 
network. . 

It is in the flow of this linear network that the chief artistic qualities of the 
Cefalù mosaics must be sought. These mosaics are, in the first instance, works 
of consummate draughtsmanship applied to delicately coloured surfaces. That 
this draughtsmanship did not pursue the ends of descriptive realism or organistic 
depiction becomes abundantly clear if the contours of the Cefalú figures are 
compared with those of the Daphni Prophets. The outlines of the latter follow 
in many parts the contours of the nude bodies, differentiated by the garments, 
the thickness of whose folds is faithfully recorded. The resulting contour 1s 
swelling and receding, with minute adjustments all serving to describe the out- 
lines of the body. At Cefalú, on the other hand, the contour is artificially simpli- 
fied; it serves to silhouette the figures sharply from the golden ground. The 
contours are either straight, long lines or regular curves, with an abstract ductus 
uninterrupted by minor differentiations. They do not circumscribe the bodies; 
their function is to hold together the rich and manifold interior design. The 
inner design, although no more organic in the sense of descriptive realism than 
the contour, is full of suggestive qualities by which the figures are characterised 
as spiritual entities, not as persons but as types. The ensemble of softly hanging 
and tautly stretched folds in the garments of the Pantocrator expresses, at the 
same time, the mildness of the Saviour and the sternness of the Supreme Judge 
There is nothing at Daphni which could compare with this art of character- 
isation by linear patterns. 

Line is used at Cefalú with the most subtle modulations. The austere and 
touching beauty of the linear pattern in the figure of the Virgin, the grand 
curves of her mantle, the softly hanging garlands of the upper part of the body, 
crossed by a diagonally stretched fold across the chest, the clear and pure forms 
round the knees, thus all combine to form a convincing image of saintly beauty 
and self-resignation. Again, the characteristic differences in the lineaments of 
the figures of St. Peter and St. Paul are brought out by the energetic and decisive 
lines in the drapery of Paul, with the bold sweep of the arm-sling on the one 
hand, and the rather mild, subdued and smallish forms in the figure of Peter 
on the other. The strong and manly lineaments of the drapery of Mark are con- 
trasted with the unstable, youthfully agitated curves in the draperies of both 
Philip and Thomas. It is by such linear means rather than by physiognomic 
characterisation that the differences between the psychological types are brought 
out. The figures of Daphni cannot contend with this new art of characterisation 
by formal means. Their types strike the beholder as superficially Hellenistic, as 
cheerfully robust, compared with the subtle differentiations of the Cefalú figures. 

The preponderance of the linear element at Cefalú is also patent in the 
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modelling. There is very little gradation of tone, very little of that differentiation 
in light and shade which was used at Daphni to emphasise the plastic values of 
the body as a whole and of the single limbs. Purely linear configurations take 
at Cefalú the place of light and shade. These linear configurations are not 
intended to realise a plastic conception. The only realistic interpretation they 
will bear is that of a very low relief, of a complicated system of ups and downs, 
of grooves and ridges of the drapery, differentiations in the relief which do not 
imply full roundness. The linear signs—ovals, triangles, curves—contain only 
faint suggestions of plastic details. They have a very limited radius of effect, 
not being strong enough to fill larger surfaces with plastic meaning. This is why 


they are so close together, and why they had to be repeated over and over again. ` 


The result is a close network of faint plastic impulses? spread over an otherwise 
more or less flat surface. The flatness of the relief is further emphasised by the 
“completeness” of the single motifs or groups of motifs of the drapery. They 
contain no suggestion of being continued or completed on the averted side of 
the figure. The figures have, so to speak, flat façades which contain no implica- 
tions of possible side or back views. The figures of Cefalù are flat schemes which 
exist only so far as they can be seen from the front. The designer seems to 
have realised (if we may be allowed to impute to him a higher degree of artistic 
consciousness instead of setting his attitude down to the servitude of style) that 
it was not possible with his means to bring into play something of the averted 
side of the figures by implication; so he aimed at getting as much as possible 
into the frontal view by turning forward, and including in that view such parts 
of the figures as in a correct projection could be visible to the side view only. 


Instead of letting the edges of the figures recede into space, the designer brought. 


them forward by gathering a part of the garment and turning it, almost rolling 
it, to the front in a fold which appears accompanying the back contour of the 
figures in the shape of a quilted edge. On the other contour a perpendicular 
cascade of folds does the same service and even the lower hem of the garment is 
turned up. ‘The figure thus appears entirely framed by forms which come 
forward, towards the beholder. 

This practice of framing the figure—which is used, without exception, in 
all the figures of Cefalú—deeply affected the function of the contour. The 
classical contour, as it was used at Daphni, derived from Hellenic art, and as 
it was understood again in the Italian High Renaissance, was a line which 
defined the boundaries of a body receding into space. This line connected 
those points of the projected figure which lie at the greatest visible distance from 
the eye of the beholder. It thus followed the line which would be produced by 
cutting the figure in half, in a section parallel to the picture plane. A figure 
bounded by the classical contour, the relief contour par excellence, would always 
contain elements of genuine relief. At Cefalú, however, the outlines of the figures 
are brought forward, almost as much forward as the most plastic parts of the 
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relief. What results is not the projection of a fully-rounded figure in relief, but 
the flat projection of something which resembles the sunken relief, the relief 
en creux of later Egyptian sculpture. Some of the grooves and furrows of the relief 
suggested by the inner design of the Cefalü figures seem to lie in a deeper stratum 
than the outlines, further back, consequently, than the golden ground if the 
latter is taken as the ground plane of the relief—exactly as it would be in the 
relief en creux. The figures thus appear partly carved into the ground, not rising 
from it. The golden ground assumes a different aspect from that which it bore 
at Daphni. There, it could still be interpreted as the unspecified spatial back- 
ground from which the statuesque figures detached themselves; at Cefalù the 
golden ground has become a material surface in which the flat figures lie 
embedded. 
All this, together with the lack of continuous modelling and of energetic 
differentiation in light and shade related to the body as a whole, robs the figures 
of the Apostles at Cefalù of all plastic tangibility, so far as this can be conveyed 
by means of painting. The figures appear not as convex reliefs but as semi- 
concave carvings; they are comparable to an open shell rather than toa convex 
lens or a round body. Thus the plastic conception embodied in the Cefalù 
figures forms a strong contrast to that expressed in the Daphni Prophets. Not a 
complete contrast, however, because the beginning of the flattening process 1s 
already visible at Daphni. St 
Still, the Daphni figures are the realisation of a straightforward plastic 
conception, uncomplicated and balanced, and characteristic of a phase which 
can still be called classical. The Apostles of Cefalù, on the other hand, are 
products of a mannerist phase. The change from the one to the other, a change 
which must have taken place in the half-century between 1100 and 1150, - 
affected more aspects of Byzantine art than pictorial representation only. It 
can be traced—and this may serve as a test—in Byzantine sculpture’, or, 
rather, in what took the place of sculpture, in the domain of glyptic art. The 
conception of the Daphni figures corresponds to the rounded organic relief of 
works like the heliotrope roundel with the inscription of Nicephorus Dotaniates 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum4, like the Orans of Sta. Maria in Porto at 
Ravenna®, or the Deesis in St. Mark's$; of ivory carvings it is above all the 
classical group of the Harbaville Triptych? that furnishes points of comparison. 
The soft though outspoken modelling, the clear contour which corresponds to 
the section through the middle plane, the energetic rise of the relief from the 
flat ground, the organic plasticity which brings out the bodily value not only 
of the whole figure but also of each single fold; the fact that the folds are not 
cut into the surface of the relief but laid on as plastic ridges—all this characterises 
a plastic style which is the exact counterpart of the pictorial style of Daphni. 
And just as the pictorial style of Daphni merged gradually into the style of 
Cefalú, so the classical phase of the sculptural style of the eleventh century was 
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gradually supplanted by a new style. An extreme (and late) example of this 
is the image of the enthroned Pantocrator in the Museum of the Metropolis at 
Mistra®, which should be called a line engraving on a flat surface rather than a 
relief. There is no trace of plastic feeling, not the slightest attempt at modelling. 
Cefalü is still far removed from this radical negation of all plastic qualities’. The 
Mistra relief is later by 150 to 200 years, but the process which led up to this 
extreme was well under way in the first half of the twelfth century. It is difficult 
to find dated examples—but the reliefs of the Virgin in S. Simeone at Zara1®, 
in St. Mark’s and in Sta. Maria Mater Domini at Venice! seem to be more 
or less contemporary with Cefalú. They show the same sharply-cut folds 
engraved in a surface which is otherwise little differentiated. Even the design 
of the pointed ovals irradiating from the knees in staggered sizes is the same as 
at Cefalú. Another example is the Pantocrator relief at Seres!?, perhaps some- 
what later, which shows a similar technique of sharply engraved linear patterns 
on an almost flat surface. One of the ivories characteristic of this second phase 
of Comnenian art is the panel with the Crucifixion, the Deposition and the 
Entombment in the Victoria and Albert Museum13, another the Deesis in the 
Biblioteca Vaticana!*, The steatite relief of St. Theodore in the Vatican Library 
Is a parallel example in another material. 

Hardly any of these objects, however, can be dated satisfactorily. The 
gap can be filled!$ by a large body of stylistic documents, namely coins1?. If 
the coinage of Alexius I (1081-1118) and of John II (1118-1143) respectively 
is each taken as a whole, it corresponds to the respective phases of Daphni and 
Cefalu. The evolution leads in these coins from a comparatively high, rounded 
relief with few details to an almost flat design in which the roundness of the 
bodies is almost completely suppressed. The forms in the coins of John IT are 
minute and purely linear. The figures are in many cases framed by strongly 
marked, elevated outlines from which the inner design radiates. The resulting 
impression is almost one of filigree work with decorative and unorganic patterns 
of small forms, compared to which the relief of Alexius’ coins appears heavy 
simple, sculptural and organic. | 

But the process which can be observed in the coins of these two rulers began 
earlier than 1100; it can be traced back well into the eleventh century, and the 
coins of Alexius seem in their turn flat and linear if they are compared with the 
organic reliefs of the coinage of John Tzimisces!® and of Basil II onwards. The 
gradual waning of plastic feeling and the rise of a linear style clearly set in as 
early as the middle of the eleventh century, and the evolution went on well into 
the period of John II’s successor, Manuel??, 

_ The substitution of linear symbols for continuous modelling, of drawing for 
painting, affected also, as far as mosaic is concerned, the technique of setting 
the individual tesserae. The placing of the tesserae was, after all, the most 
direct means of artistic expression in mosaic, the counterpart of the brushwork, 
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the artist’s “handwriting”. The arrangement of the cubes changed with every 
phase of the stylistic development, and the technical change is another aspect 
of the stylistic change. 

At the beginning of Christian mosaic art—as opposed to the technique of 
pagan pavements—each single cube, at least ideally, stood for a distinct patch of 
colour, wherever the scale permitted it. The technique of mosaic conformed. to 
the coloristic conceptions of late antique illusionism to the extent that in mosaics 
of the late fourth and the fifth centuries even the forms of the single tesserae 
were cut according to the shapes of the single colour-dot motifs, that is for the 
place they were meant to occupy. With the later fifth century the tesserae 
decreased relatively in size and became more homogeneous in shape. Several 
tesserae were now required to render one detail. But the underlying idea was 
still the colour-dot, now, however, within a highly differentiated system in 
which many dots of colour had to be used for forming one detail—very much 
in the way of nineteenth-century pointillism. Like illusionistic painting in 
general, this technique of mosaic was meant for the distant view. Looked at 
from a distance the colour-dots appear as modelled forms. The modelling 
became more compact in the Renaissance period of the Justinianic sixth 
century. In the mosaics of San Vitale, for instance, there is an almost classical 
equilibrium of coloristic illusion and plastic compactness. 

The classical phase of the sixth century, however, was short-lived. The 
plastic roundness of the figures was soon lost and the decomposition of the 
Justinianic style continued unchecked through the seventh and eighth centuries”®. 
One new element, however, appeared in this phase which was in the main the 
ending phase of late-antique pointillism: the contours gradually assumed an 
importance which they had never before possessed. They keep together the 
loose patchwork of colour-dots and create a new, decidedly medieval quahty, a 
positive flatness: a new idea of decoration which was gradually developed in 
contrast to late antique decoration, which does not aim at dissolving the confines 
of the architecture by creating an illusion of picture space but rather stresses 
the limits of the physical space and underlines the flatness and the solidity of 
the walls. The evolution from the fourth to the eighth century may be likened 
to the stylistic development of modern French painting from Monet to Seurat. 

A new chapter begins with the conclusion of the Iconoclast Controversy. 
One important element, however, was taken over from the preceding develop- 
ment, namely the function of the contour. The works of the late ninth and the 
early tenth centuries, comprising the lunette above the main door of the narthex?! 

and the Madonna in the apse of H. Sophia at Constantinople’, and the mosaics 
of H. Sophia at Salonica2%, show an arrangement of the cubes in short rows of 
one hue, either single (producing a loose, streaky design) or in bands of two to 
four rows (forming more or less regular patches and bands of colour). These 
rows of fairly regular square cubes take their lead from the contours which 
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themselves tend to become continuous lines of colour. The arrangement of the 
cubes is as yet rather loose, and aims rather at coloristic differentiation than at 
firm drawing of forms. But a tightening-up process had begun, and it went on 
in the following centuries. Works of the late tenth century, for instance the 
lunette in the southern narthex of St. Sophia, with the Virgin, Justinian and 
Constantine**, or the fragment in the Benaki Museum at Athens25, show a 
growing tendency towards a firmer structure of the inner design, which gradually 
loses its painterly patchiness. The lines of the cubes become interdependent 
and begin to form a well-ordered, consistent pattern which receives guidance 
from the outlines. There are, however, still remnants of the earlier, the late 
antique “colour” technique; something of the glittering and picturesque effect 
of pre-Iconoclast mosaics, with their irregularly interspersed dots of colour, is 
still visible in works of this period?*, 

These atavisms finally disappear in the “classical” eleventh century. Cubes 
of one colour are now assembled in laiger groups, the darker shades attach 
themselves to the contours and accompany them as vigorous shadows, or 
differentiate the inner design. The cubes are arranged in regular patterns, the 
lines follow the curving of the plastic forms. A new plastic style is in the making. 
Vigorous modelling is achieved either by energetic shadows and by surface 
tension, as at Chios®’, or by more finely graded modelling in the round, as in 
Hosios Lukas"? But in all these mosaics, whether in Greece, at Constanti- 
nople** or in Russia®°, we find the new tension in the arrangement of the cubes 
which delineate the plastic forms. The setting resembles a close network drawn 
tightly over the convex or concave forms. ‘The rows of cubes are never con- 
ceived as isolated lines except where they form the contours. Not only is the 
course of every row of cubes determined by its neighbours; the rows themselves 
can be read in two directions, horizontally and vertically. Each cube of the 
network has its place in two rows which cross each other at a right angle. The 
only remnants of late antique illusionism which can still be found in this strict 
medieval system are some highlights on the tip of the nose or in the hair; they 
are the more frequent, the more closely the monuments are connected with 
Constantinople itself?!, 

lhe technical evolution within the eleventh century seems to lead, as 
regards the setting of the cubes, from. comparatively simple and almost orna- 
mental patterns in the tesserae to a more complicated and more finely differ- 
entiated system of continuous modelling with an ever-increasing range of tones— 
not of colours. The mosaics of Daphni, of the end of the eleventh century, mark 
the zenith and the end of this development. The technique of these mosaics 
embraces a wide range of effects. Continuous modelling, flashing highlights and 
suggestive linear design were employed side by side without ever endangering 
the consistency of the whole. The subtler technique allowed of a subtler design 
and of a subtler rendering of psychological expressions. It is a part of this 
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subtler technique that the single cubes are relatively (and frequently si: 
absolutely) smaller than those used in earlier mosaics. But even so they were 
sometimes not small enough for ensuring the smoothly graded transition of 
tones which the artists wanted to achieve. Thus the mosaicists turned back to 
the time-honoured procedure of mingling stones of a different hue, but not in 
the manner of the earlier mosaics, for the interspersed stones are now parts of 
the strictly ordered system, which alternate regularly within one row of cubes 
so as to form a kind of chequered strip in which the two adjacent tones inter- 
penetrate each other. To soften other transitions, small triangular pieces were 
employed, fitting into each other like pieces of a dog-tooth pattern. | 

Compared with this monument the mosaics of the apse of Cefalü mark a 
decisive step towards linear treatment. The network of the cubes as it appa as 
at Daphni is dissolved into bundles of lines which run in one direction; the 
graded modelling of Daphni is supplanted by interlinked, tongue-shaped patterns 
of differently coloured rows. The single motifs of the inner design have become 
more isolated. They are not conceived as parts of a plastic whole but as inde- 
pendent forms, framed by light contours and filled with a streaky design. The 
light contours which surround these motifs—check, chin, bulges of the forehead 
—constitute a pattern in themselves which begins to compete with the main 
pattern of dark lines that delineates the eyes, the nose and the mouth. The 
light-coloured linear pattern is, however, as yet a secondary pattern; it 1s still 
subordinated to the main design and has not yet reached the stage of an inde- 
pendent arabesque. The classical tradition as it appeared at Daphni was as 
yet strong enough to prevent the whole from being split up into completely 
isolated, over-emphasised details. 

There was, however, one new problem which confronted the artists of 
Cefalü, especially the mosaicist who set the large Pantocrator in the conch of 
the apse. Up to the twelfth century there had existed in Byzantine mosaic 
decoration a certain relation between the size of the single cubes and the size 
of the whole figure. The figures never transcended a certain scale. Often enough 
the figures in earlier Byzantine works even appear almost undersized. ‘They 
are far from filling the receptacles in which they are placed ; they seem to swim 
in the immense expanse of the golden ground??, It might be said that these 
mosaic figures of the period preceding 1100 dominated the space without filling 
it. In the twelfth century, however, the relation between the figures and the 
space, and consequently also the relation between the size of the figures and the 
size of the single cubes, underwent a profound change. ‘The figures grew in 
relative and absolute size. They began to fill the allotted space, at first in one, 
later in all directions. Some of the figures became truly enormous, almost over- 
sized. The half-figure of the Pantocrator at Cefalù (Pl. 2), for instance, though 
much smaller than the Pantocrator at Monreale, is certainly the largest of all 
extant earlier figures. 
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With this enlargement of the figure there appeared a new difficulty of a 
technical kind, that of modelling over-sized details with small standardised 
cubes of a restricted range of shades. The limited range of tones of one colour 
did not permit of the modelling of large-scale forms (folds, for instance) by a 
continuous succession of shades. ‘The artists had only four or five different 
shades of one colour at their disposal. If, to fill the allotted space of the single 
large form, more than two rows of cubes of each shade were required, the re- 
sulting effect would be one, not of continuous modelling, but of a “striped” 
surface. The shades would not form a continuum but fall apart. Something of 
this kind happened at Cefalú. The lower folds of the half-figure of the Panto- 
crator, those which stretch from the middle of the chest to the right hand, 
exhibit, quite clearly, this effect of a striped surface. If, on the other hand, the 
mosaicist used the normal succession of one or two rows of each shade for model- 
ling a form in the round, he would have used up the entire range of tones near 
the edges of large-scale forms and be left, for filling the middle parts, with a 
uniformly light (or dark) tone. The resulting impression is that of a very low 
relief, rising with sharp edges from the ground and intersected by deep and 
narrow grooves. This is indeed the character of the large Cefalú figure. Some 
parts are completely flat. No attempt was made, for instance, to model in 
round the loop which is tucked into the transverse fold. The problem of large- 
scale modelling was new, at the time when the Cefalú mosaics were set, and the 
masters had not yet found an adequate solution. 


The colouring is intimately connected with the modelling technique. At 
Daphni strong local colours are rare, and where they appear, they are broken 
up by white or golden highlights. Most of the figures are, however, clad in gar- 
ments of soft tones the basis of which is a tinged white. This white tint, together 
with gold, dominates the coloristic character of the whole. At Cefalü the effect 
is quite different; local colours of a medium saturation supplant the whitish 
tones, and within the coloured surfaces, especially the garments, the modulations 
keep within a comparatively narrow range. This range does not include pure 
white or near-black as in the strongly plastic figures of Daphni; it stretches only 
from a light to a medium dark colour. Frequently complementary colours are 
used for modelling, thus substituting a modelling in colour for the modelling in 
tone. Green, for instance, is modelled with red, brown with violet, pink with 
blue. This modelling with complementary colours was frequent in eleventh- 
century miniature painting, but rare in mosaic, and Cefalú is one of the earliest 
extant examples of the practice in monumental art. But it was a practice which, 
to a certain extent, facilitated the modelling of large-scale forms with a limited 
| CR of tones; complementary colours were employed to make up for missing 
shades. 


Another new trait is the emergence of a feeling for the different values of 
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different colours in rendering expression. Colour thus became not only more 
firmly fixed iconographically than ever before, but is also used, together with 
the new means of linear characterisation, on an increasing scale to bring out 
the different personal types. Paul is clad in cool tones, Peter in light and clear 
colours, Andrew’s colours are dim and gloomy, and so forth. 


The stylistic differences between the mosaics of Daphni and those of Cefalü 
correspond to the gap of nearly half a century which separates the two monu- 
ments. This gap can to a certain extent be filled with other extant mosaics. 

The earliest (c. 1108) of the mosaics which can be fitted in between Daphni 
and Cefalù are those of the St. Michael's monastery at Kiev**. They represent, 
as far as they are preserved31, the Holy Liturgy on the semicircular wall of the 
apse and seven Apostles and Saints on the walls and pillars. The stylistic differ- 
ences between these mosaics and those of Daphni are too pronounced to be 
accounted for by the slight difference in date. The technique is, in parts, more 
summary, the build of the figures less organic, the modelling coarser; if it were 
not for the faces of all the figures, and a few other details of some of them, the 
whole might be taken for the work of provincial masters. The faces, however, 


‘prove the presence of at least one Greek master. But even these Greek parts of 


the Kiev mosaics cannot rival the mosaics of Daphni. The work is considerably 
weaker and, above all, less Hellenistic in character. In some instances the heads 
are nearer to Hosios Lukas than to Daphni. The work seems to belong to the 
monastic tradition and not to the Court school—if it is at all possible to distin- 
guish these two currents in the scanty material which has come down to us. In 
the case of the Kiev mosaics the source of the stylistic tradition can actually be 
traced to the monastery of the Blachernae at Constantinople??. It was from 
this monastery that Greek masters were called to Kiev in about 1080, to set the 
mosaics of the Koimesis-Pechersky church. No more recent transplantation 
of metropolitan artists to Kiev is mentioned in the Chronicles. We hear, on the 
other hand, that the twelve Constantinopolitan painters and mosaicists which 
had come to Kiev in 1080, never returned to their home, but became monks 
in the Pechersky monastery, where they were buried under the name of the 
“Twelve Brethren”. One of the Chronicles relates also that the Greek masters 
instructed Russian pupils in their art. One of these pupils is known by name, 
Alimpios?*, It thus seems probable that the mosaics of St. Michael's Monastery 
were executed by the survivors of those Greek artists who had come to Kiev 
in 1080 and had lived there for about twenty-five years, and that Russian 
masters collaborated with the Greeks in the work. This, or some similar explan- 
ation, is indeed borne out by the mosaics themselves. The general design, the 
execution of the heads and of a few parts of the draperies suggest the hand of a 
Greek master, whereas the other draperies are clearly the work of Russian 
pupils. The style of the Greek work is somewhat antiquated. It is, with the 
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exception of the composition itself, which must go back to a contemporary 
metropolitan prototype, in the style of 1080, not of 1108; a style more archaic 
than that of Daphni. This style stands midway between that of Chios and 
Nicaea on the one hand, and of Daphni on the other. The faces are modelled 
in a broad, painterly manner, with vigorous shadows accompanying the con- 
tours; the design is less linear than at Daphni, but more so than at Chios. Hardly 
any parts of the faces are isolated and overemphasised in their modelling, 
contrary to what one would expect from the date of the mosaics. There is little 


of Hellenistic elegance in the proportions and design of the figures or in the ` 


draperies. ‘The very expression of the faces is clouded and morose. 

The modelling of the folds is brought about partly by continuous shading, 
partly by juxtaposed contrasts of light and dark. It is in the draperies that the 
collaboration of Russian masters is most clearly visible. The discrepancy, for 
instance, between the noble, Greek head of Mark and his clumsily executed 
garments is almost pathetic. The figure of Thomas at the left edge of the com- 
position must have been executed entirely by a Greek master—the drapery 
recalls the style of Chios and even Hosios Lukas—whereas Luke, the fourth 
figure from the left, is completely Russian, except for the head. The Russian 
master worked after a Greek model or design, but he obviously did not under- 
stand it completely. He treated the garment as a flat, neutral surface without 
the slightest suggestion of bodily volume. It is intersected by light and dark. 
clumsily designed “folds” which look as if they were just dark holes or inter- 
stices of openwork. The Russian masters had no understanding of plastic model- 
ling, of the illusionistic interplay of light and shade, or of the new possibilities of 
_ linear design. Both the Greek and Russian parts of the work are alike a pro- 
vincialised rechauffé of the style of 1080, the only up-to-date element being the 
compositional arrangement. The mosaics of St. Michael’s Monastery thus do 
little to close the gap between Daphni and Cefalù; they can only be taken, 
after due consideration of the fact that they belong to a different current and 
that they are provincial products, as forerunners of Daphni, in spite of their 
later date*”, : 

The next in time of the extant mosaic decorations of the early twelfth 
century is that of the Basilica Ursiana at Ravenna of 111238, The mosaics. 
remnants of which are preserved in the Archiepiscopal Museum at Ravenna. 
filled the apse of the Cathedral, in a programme which was a Western inter- 
pretation of the apse decoration in the Rotunda of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeru- 
salem??, Above the apse was the Ascension, the conch contained the Anastasis 
between the figures of SS. Peter and John, and below were represented the Holy 
Women at the Sepulchre and a number of Saints. The main fragments which 
are preserved* are the figure of the Orans Virgin, the heads of three Apostles 
and the busts of two Saints (Vitalis and Apollinaris). These remnants, especially 
the well-preserved fragment with the Virgin, are of all extant mosaics nearest in 
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. style to those of Daphni*!. There is the same Hellenistic beauty of the types, 


a similar softness of modelling with a good deal of painterly freedom. The ton- 
sured Saint, for instance, might be taken for a figure from Daphni. In some of 
the fragments there is, however, a new element. In the figure of the Virgin the 
seam of the mantle is brought out, almost obtrusively, by a line of golden cubes, 
a sign that the tendency towards the linear style is making its appearance. The 
over-emphasised contour is as yet only an addition to the design, which as a 
whole does not yet rely on the linear pattern as its main element. In the inner 
modelling, on the other hand, no trace is left of the illusionistic highlights of 
Daphni. All the modelling of the folds is done in dark shades. 

The heads closely resemble those of Daphni in their expression. They 
show the same mixture of heroic beauty and benign melancholy. “The sharpness 
of the features which appears at Cefalt is not as yet perceptible at Ravenna and 
there is still a certain breadth in the design of the faces. In the head of St. 
John, however, the linear style and flat conception are more strongly pro- 
nounced than in the other faces, probably because of its larger scale. The 
shading of the jaw, cheekbones and nose resembles vigorous brushwork with a 
prevalent linear direction. These forms are still painterly, but instead of the 
graded transition from light to dark, and instead of the picturesque patches of 
earlier mosaics, the pattern begins to be dominated by clearly defined strokes. 
These strokes are composed of three or four rows of cubes arranged in form- 
designing lines. The cheek-bone motif has become an almost isolated, over- 
emphasised pattern. The same is true ofthe chin, which is completely surrounded 
by an inner contour. If these plastic details were subtracted from the design, the 
rest would be completely flat, not rounded as at Daphni. In the hair too the 
linear element is more pronounced than at Daphni—it is rendered by a pattern 
of wavy, roughly parallel lines. | | 

The linear style of Cefalù was thus well developed in the first decades of the 
twelfth century. A further stage can be found at Constantinople itself, 1n the 
dedicatory image of John II, Irene and Alexius Comnenus, of about 1120%. 
Compared with Daphni, the outlines of the flattened figures have become 
simpler and more geometrically regular; the figures themselves are more slender 
and less animated formally and psychologically. The elongated faces are more 
refined, with long, narrow noses and delicately designed, thin mouths. The 
effect is that the linear pattern comes much more to the foreground than the 
modelling. There are no more “brush strokes” of definite breadth, asin Ravenna, 
no remnants of a painterly technique. Every single cube is part, not of a net- 
work, but of a long curved line. Shading is effected by the intertwining of light 
and dark lines in a comb-like pattern, and the single motifs of the faces are sur- 
rounded by well-defined contours. In the portraits the dissolution of the model- 
ling into linear design is so pronounced as to lead to the appearance of puzzling 
forms like the four pink curves which indicate the cheeks of Irene*?. These 
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curved lines would have to be taken for wrinkles if there could be wrinkles on 
the height of the cheek and if realistic interpretation were admissible with works 
of this date and character. The curves of the eyebrows, the nose and the mouth 
are sharply cut; they are almost completely devoid of plastic suggestiveness. 
The whole is a geometrical design, vying in exquisite regularity with the con- 
ventionalised pattern of the ceremonial robe. The same is true of the portrait 
of John II*4, whose beard provided an opportunity for abstract linear treat- 
ment, and of the figure of Alexius*?, whose portrait was added to the main 
composition a few years later, probably in 1122. 

This is all that is left in the way of dated metropolitan mosaics of the period 
from 1100 to 1140. The main documents of Constantinopolitan mosaic painting 
of the 'thirties and ’forties have perished with the destruction of the mosaics of the 
Holy Apostles*® and of the Pantocrator Monastery (Zeirek Djami), founded by 
John II and Irene and enriched by Manuel. They are known only from descrip- 
tions*’. Another Constantinopolitan mosaic, usually ascribed to the middle of 
the twelfth century, the large panel with Christ and the Virgin in the inner 
narthex of the Kahrieh Djami*, is in fact a work of the early fourteenth century. 
The style is clearly Palaeologan. Even if the inscription, of which only a few 
disconnected fragments remain*?, were without any doubt connected with Isaac 
Comnenus, the son of Alexius, which is not the case, we should be forced by the 
stylistic evidence to assume that Theodore Metochites had the mosaic com- 
pletely renewed when he decorated the narthex at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. The style of the figures is the same, due allowance being made for the 
difference in scale, as that of the other mosaics of the church; even the frame is 
identical. Neither the type of Christ, with over-elongated face, thin nose, 
drooping moustache, small mouth and soft ample hair, nor the modelling at all 
conform to the style of the twelfth century; and the type of the Virgin is certainly 
nearer to that of the thirteenth- or fourteenth-century mosaic from Calatamauro 
in the Palermo Museum?? than to any of the earlier figures. 

In Italy there 1s only one dated mosaic of the period immediately preceding 
Cefalü which can be quoted in this connection, namely the fragment in the 
Cathedral Museum of Ferrara?!, the only remnant of a destroyed mosaic decor- 
ation of 1135. It shows the Virgin's head, probably from a Crucifixion. It is, 
however, too small a fragment to allow of any conclusions except that it fits into 
the development towards increasing linearism and isolation of plastic details. 


There are, however, two other undated or only roughly dated mosaics of 
the twelfth century which seem to fit into the gap; namely, a Virgin with Angels 
in the apse of the Cathedral of the Gelat monastery in Georgia??, and the panels 
with 5t. Demetrius and 5t. George in the Catholicon of Xenophontos on Mount 
Athos??, ‘The elaborately ornamented garments of the latter have only a few 
folds, which are arranged in simple, almost classical draperies. St. George's 
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undergarment is covered with golden highlights which are preponderantly 
linear in shape. But the delicately drawn faces are still modelled in the round, 
with continuous shading on jaw and chin and with the shadow cast by the nose 
clearly marked. The features are more sharply defined than at Daphni, more 
oriental and less Greek in type. The contours of the figures are simple and 
geometricised, very much like the contours in the John and Irene panel in H. 
Sophia. The panels, which seem to have originated in the first quarter of the 
twelfth century, were certainly executed by metropolitan artists. 

The apse of the Gelat monastery, on the other hand, is clearly a provincial 
work, and, although belonging to the first half of the twelfth century, is more 
linear in style than the work at Cefalù. The faces are broken up by linear 
motifs which have the shape of closed lamellae, and the folds are deeply incised 
and angular in design. ‘The expression of the faces is morose and sleepy. The 
whole ensemble gives the impression of frozen stiffness. ‘The work may be 
roughly contemporary with Cefalú, but it is certainly farther removed from the 
stylistic ideals of metropolitan art. 

All the other mosaics of the first half of the twelfth century which have 
come down to us?* belong, like those at Venice and Rome, to local and provin- 
cial schools. ‘The figures nearest to the metropolitan development are those 
in the main apse of St. Mark's at Venice®*, but these too have a provincial 
flavour and have, in addition, suffered badly from restoration. They contain, 
however, a few traits which make it possible to form an idea of what their 
metropolitan prototypes were like. The vigorous shadows which give the bodies 
a certain roundness testify to a comparatively early date in the twelfth century, 
and the bold attitudes, especially that of Mark, with the strikingly spatial con- 
tours, have little in common with the restrained poses and the economical out- 
lines of Cefalu. But the outer contour is brought forward on one side of the 
figure by rolling forward a part of the garment, and on the other by the seam 
of the open toga, a procedure which recalls the similar arrangement of some of 
the Cefalt figures. The Saints in the apse of St. Mark’s—the earliest works which 
are to be found in Venice—seem thus to have been the products of a virile, if 
provincial, offshoot of the metropolitan development. 

Other Northern Adriatic mosaics, for instance the Apostles in the main 
apse of ‘Torcello Cathedral, belong to a different tradition; the rest, like the 
mosaics of San Giusto in Trieste, are of a later date®*®. 


Hardly any of the extant wall paintings belonging to the metropolitan 
tradition can be dated with certainty to the first half of the twelfth century?". 
Russian paintings of this period are only just beginning to emerge from the 
whitewash or the layers of later paint with which they were covered58, and 
most of them are, in addition, so provincial in character that they can hardly 
be taken as documents of the stylistic evolution of Constantinopolitan art. To 
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the beginning of the century (1108?) belong the remnants of the wall paintings 
in the dome and drum of H. Sophia at Novgorod*?, with the Pantocrator, 
Archangels, Seraphim and figures of the Prophets. They seem to be connected 
with Byzantino-Russian miniature painting, especially with the Gospel-Book of 
Mstislav’. Other fragments in the same church, among them a panel with 
Constantine and Helen, are dated 114481. The face of St. Helen, with its over- 
emphasised linear pattern, is almost a caricature of contemporary metropolitan 
portraits. To the first half of the century (c. 1125) belong paintings in the apse 
and a tower of the monastery of St. Anthony at Novgorod, but they show 
Western influence and are thus documents of the Hanseatic tradition of Nov- 
gorod®?, The transmission may have been by way of miniatures. The frescoes 
in the lower Church of the Nikolo-Dvorishchensky Cathedral of the same town 
are also ascribed to the third decade of the twelfth century®*. The paintings 
in the Baptistery of H. Sophia at Kiev®*, and in St. Michael's at Starogorodok 
near by, show the influence of the Kiev mosaics9?. Most of them were the work 
of Russian masters or, at least, were done with their collaboration. ‘The linear 
character of these works is much more pronounced than in their metropolitan 
prototypes. 

The same is true of the cycles in Cappadocia$9 and in the Latmos caves®. 
The Balkan paintings are, so far as they are known, later than the earliest 
mosaics of Cefalú. The Italian wall-paintings of the first half of the twelfth 
century are provincial products of regional schools, the most “Byzantine” of 
which appears to have been at work in the Basilian cave chapels of Southern 
Italy®®. ‘The decorations of these chapels follow popular traditions connected 
less with Constantinople itself than with the Christian East and with earlier 
movements in Southern Italy. ‘The style of the paintings preserved in the Monte 
Cassino region and the Terra di Lavoro? is a compound of Carolingian and 
Ottonian reminiscences, Byzantine influences and Roman traditions. As in 
Benedictine mosaic art, the Byzantine foundations laid by the artists of Desider- 
ius at the end of the eleventh century were soon overlaid by popular styles, 
which owe to Byzantium only some iconographical and compositional recipes, 
a new articulation of the human figure, and a linear technique of white and 
golden highlights which is an echo of Byzantine eleventh-century styles". 
Some elements of this style as it is, for instance, exemplified in the paintings 
of the apse of Sta. Maria in Foro Claudio*!, can be traced back to mosaic art. 
Rome added to the Benedictine tradition its own Early Christian tendencies. 
Other Italian regions produced even more purely provincial and popular 
styles*?. 

None of the extant paintings of the early twelfth century in the Byzantine 
provinces can thus serve to amplify our very scanty knowledge of contemporary 
metropolitan art, except for a general confirmation of the trend towards linear- 
ism. Nor does the study of miniature painting, as regards both miniature mosaics 
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and illumination, lead much further. Cefalú belongs to a purely monumental 
tradition. Its designers and workmen did not have to fall back on occasional 
prototypes furnished by small-scale objects, as so often happened in the colonial 
sphere of Byzantine art. They were not “influenced” by imports from Byzan- 
tium. The artists came themselves from the metropolis and brought with them 
their model-books, perhaps even cartoons prepared to scale. And they certainly 
brought with them their metropolitan training which made them independent 
of, and superior to, chance influences. It must not be expected, therefore, that 
anything like prototypes or models of the mosaics can be found in the realm of 
miniature painting. But the dearth of metropolitan works on a monumental 
scale is so great that it is necessary to adduce any works that might help to clarity 
the metropolitan development. 


Among the portable mosaic icons there are only very few which can be 
dated to a period earlier than Cefalù. To the eleventh century belong the Virgin 
in the Patriarchate of Constantinople”*, executed in a style very near to that 
of the mosaics of Hosios Lukas, the St. Stephen in the Monastery of St. Catherine 
on Mount Sinai’, stylistically related to the mosaics of the Nea Moni at Chios, 
and the Christ Eleeimon in Berlins of the late eleventh century. These port- 
able mosaics mirror faithfully the style of contemporary monumental works, 
as do, indeed, all miniature mosaics up to the fourteenth century. Only in 
Palaeologan art was there developed a special style in this field, connected with 
enamel work and miniature painting. To the first half or the middle of the 
twelfth century belongs the Christ Pantocrator of the Bargello at Florence’’. 
The mosaic is the nearest parallel to the Pantocrator mosaic in the apse of 
Cefalù. It shows the same sober linearism and ascetic grandeur. The contour 
is simplified in the extreme but is at the same time sharp and telling. The 
lines which make up the pattern of the face are thin and regular, as abstract in 
character as is compatible with the almost classical delineation of the face. As 
at Cefalù, the frontality of the face is enlivened by subtle deviations from absolute 
symmetry, deviations which are noticeable enough to prevent an effect of rigidity 
and slight enough to preserve the hieratic dignity of frontal representation. The 
ascetic severity of the expression is tempered by a mild thoughtfulness. There 
is nothing morose or farouche in this face, which shows all the refinement which 
metropolitan art was capable of expressing in the period of John Il. 

The close resemblance between the Bargello icon and the mosaics of Cefalü 
is due not only to their common metropolitan origin, but also to the fact that 
the technical means and methods applied to both works are very similar. No 
such relation exists, however, between the Sicilian mosaics and metropolitan 
book illumination. Miniature painting shared only the most general tendencies 
of style with monumental painting. 
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The monuments of twelfth-century book illumination are little known: 
dated specimens are rare, and no attempt has as yet been made to collect and 
co-ordinate our scanty knowledge?*. One of the difficulties is the great variety 
of the metropolitan production of the twelfth century. Older styles lived on 
almost unchanged for centuries. Copies could be more faithful than in the 
realm of monumental art, thanks to the absence of any changing conditioning 
factors like the aesthetic quality of the architectural background or the steady 
development of monumental iconography. Some copies of older manuscripts 
made in the twelfth century, or even later, are so close to the originals that 
they have often escaped being detected as late works?9; some schools continued 
to illuminate manuscripts in the style of the eleventh century up to the very end 
of the twelfth, the only change being a drying up of the forms and a growing 
dimness in colouring. The works of one apparently homogeneous group of 
splendid manuscripts with tiny marginal illustrations in the so-called “style 
mignon", where the design takes the shape of a golden network$9, are in fact 
spread over more than a century. The “style mignon", perhaps not uninfluenced 
by the technique of cloisonné enamel, seems to have suited the linear leanings 
of the twelfth century so well that it became a favourite means of expression. In 
some provincial manuscripts of yet another group the influence of enamel is so 
strong that the pictures more or less faithfully copy that technique; see, for 
instance, the portraits of the Evangelists in the Russian Ostromirovo Gospel 
Book at Leningrad, which is said to contain the date 1054 but which seems a 
good deal later?!, the Gospel-book of Mstislav in the Historical Museum at 
Moscow**, of the early twelfth century, or the Vienna Gospel-book Suppl. 
Gr.52**, of the middle or the third quarter of the twelfth century, illuminated, 
probably, at Grottaferrata or another Greek monastery in Italy. 

With the “style mignon" and the “style cloisonné” the forms of the eleventh 
century invaded the production of the twelfth to such an extent that a large 
part of it became retrospective as regards not only the types and motifs, but also 
the formal elements of style. The changes which made their appearance in spite 
of this retrospective attitude of the artists can, perhaps, be best studied in the 
portraits of the Evangelists?^, The continuous, if flat, relief of the bodies as it 
can be seen in eleventh-century manuscripts became in the twelfth increasingly 
carved up into single parts framed by uninterrupted lines, or ribbon-like motifs 
which are hardly recognisable as parts of the normal drapery. It is the same 
process as at Cefalu: the single motifs tend to become isolated and autonomous, 
and the framing bands begin to detach themselves from the rest of the drapery 
and to appear as additional scarves and drapings. The folds are not plastic 
ridges but engraved lines. Bodies and draperies alike lose their organic character. 
The figures appear as mechanical puppets or lay figures; they are in no Way 
conceived as draped nudes, but seem to consist of nothing more than pieces of 
drapery from which heads, hands and feet emerge. 
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It would be easy to underrate the positive qualities of the new conception 
of style which manifested itself in this interpretation of traditional forms??. To 
these positive qualities belong the new meaning given to linear pattern as an 
instrument of expression and not, as before, as a descriptive means of pro] ection; 
a new insight into the artistic possibilities of the flat surface and its compositional 
accentuation; and the more rapid flow of the “artists handwriting" which 
becomes a means of temperamental self-realisation. Another new trait is the 
growth of a new feeling for colour. The tinged white tones which dominated 
to a large extent in late Macedonian and early Comnenian illumination are 
gradually replaced by deeper and fuller colours. The white highlights are 
gradually replaced by a dark linear treatment. 

But the production of the early twelfth century was not necessarily retro- 
spective. The number of metropolitan workshops was legion, quite apart from 
the provincial workshops, the identification of which has as yet hardly begun, 
and every workshop seems to have cultivated its own style. But among these 
various workshops one particular studio seems to stand out not only as the most 
“modern”, but also as the court workshop par excellence. The production of this 
workshop, which is best known as the group of the Homilies of James of Kok- 
kinobaphos88, derived its style from an earlier metropolitan workshop, the 
main productions of which are the Gospel Book in the Skeuophylakion of 
Lavra’, the Collection of Psalms and Odes in the Vatican (Gr. 1927)*5, the 
Gospels No. 610 in Vatopaedi, and the Gospel-book of Parma, Pal.Gr.No. 555. 
The main works of the fully developed style are the two copies of the Homilies 
of James?? in the Vatican (Gr. 1162)?! and in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
(Gr.1208)??, the Gospel Books Vat.Urb.Gr.2,%, Paris Gr.71 and Gr.75%, 
Bodleian Auct.T. inf.I.10(Misc.Gr.136), Sinait.339%, and, finally, the Octa- 
teuch in the Seraglio Library in Constantinople**. The date of the group hinges 
on that of the Vatican Gospels Urb.Gr.2 which contains a dedicatory image of 
John II and his son Alexius (1119+1142) and the date 1128/29, inscribed by a 
later hand. The style fits well with a date in the ’twenties of the twelfth century. 
The foundation of the surprisingly homogeneous style of the entire group is a 
mannered neo-Hellenistic illusionism. ‘The types of the faces are in many cases 
closely akin to the types of the Daphni mosaics, and the technique, with its 
glittering highlights, has many points of contact with the illusionistic treatment 
of some of the Daphni figures. At the same time, however, there are many 
traits which point towards the stylistic phase of Cefalu. The figures are fre- 
quently framed, as it were, within hanging folds and with parts of the drapery 
rolled in at the edges. The white and golden highlights assume an increasingly 
linear character and are in part replaced by a network of dark lines. The 
miniatures mark a turning point from illusionism to linearism. Some of the 
figures are still vigorously modelled in light and shade, others are already flat, 
with incised folds arranged in almost geometrical patterns. ‘The tendency towards 
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the use of regular patterns is also obvious in the compositions of the scenes and 
images which are laid out in an easily readable picture-book style. The un- 
organic, puppet-like character of the figures obtrudes itself most strongly in the 
author-portraits at the beginning of the Homilies’. 

The metropolitan workshop which produced these books seems to have 
occupied a central position during the reign of John II. Its products are the 
completest realisations of the stylistic ideals of this period. The school had a 
large following which can be traced down to the middle of the century; but it 
was by no means the only "modern" workshop of its time??. A Gospel Book in 
Dionysiu. (No. 8), dated 1133, may stand for another, almost contemporary 
metropolitan workshop??. ‘The standing Evangelists of this book offer many 
points of comparison with the Apostles in the apse of Cefalù. The white high- 
lights, which seem to have survived much longer in book illumination than in 
mosaic painting, are still used with lavish profusion. But the relief of the figures 
has become very flat and there is no attempt to bring out the bulk of the whole 
body by modelling. The figures are divided into isolated parts framed by lines 
the relief is reduced to a network of deeply engraved wrinkles, and the contours 
are simplified and geometricised, being brought forward by hanging folds and 

quilted” edges to the highest elevation of the reliefs, so that the bodies seem to 
be embedded in the framing motifs as in an open shell. The very designs of 
the draperies are similar to those of the Cefalù Apostles100, 

The stylistic development which can be traced in the field of metropolitan 
book illumination (as far as it was progressive and not merely retrospective) 
is thus parallel to the development in the field of monumental painting. This 
development gradually led away from the neo-Hellenistic ideals as they were 
expressed in the mosaics of Daphni. The heritage of the Macedonian Renais- 
sance was in fact giving way to a specifically religious style which had closer 
relations to subantique and oriental than to classical forms. 


PALATINA AND MARTORANA191 


The cupola mosaics of the Palatina are only a few years, perhaps half a 
decade, earlier than those of the Cefalà apse. The two works are thus roughly 
contemporary, and, as they both belong to the metropolitan tradition!??, major 
stylistic discrepancies between them are hardly to be expected. Yet the stylistic 
development was so rapid in this period that even a few years seem to have 
made an appreciable difference. The figures of the Palatina cupola (Pls. 13, 14) 
especially the four Angels in the western half, being a few years earlier, are some- 
what stockier and heavier than the figures in the Cefalù apse; the faces are a little 
fuller, and the contours more organically curved and differentiated, especially 
along the thighs. The most obvious differences are those of modelling: the forms 
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of the Palatina figures are more vigorously rounded, the shadows are deeper and 
related to larger units of form. A leg or a thigh is modelled as a whole and gives 
some sort of bodily volume to the entire figure. These differences, which are 
slight but nevertheless obvious, become less pronounced in the lower part of the 
central square. There is, for instance, hardly any comprehensive modelling of 
the entire figure in the mosaics of the Presentation in the Temple; and the 
differences have disappeared completely in the Rogerian mosaics outside the 
central square. | 

The face of the Pantocrator in the southern transept is (with due allowance 
for the discrepancy in scale) modelled in exactly the same way as that of the 
Pantocrator in the apse of Cefalü, namely with form-designing contour lines 
which form a connected curvilinear pattern (Pl. 16b). The outer contour is 
reduced to its simplest form. To the same stage belong the Pentecost (Pl. 15) 
and the scenes from the Infancy of Christ (Pls. 17, 18). The single figures of the 
Nativity are defined by simple outlines and stand in flat relief against the back- 
ground. The entire picture is conceived as a flat relief with all the figures 
arranged in one ideal plane, in spite of different layers of hills, the spatial 
implications of which are realised neither in the design nor in the colour. 
The arrangement of the landscape is purely formal, not representational. 
It consists of isolated parts which do not compose continuous scenery; com- 
pared with the landscape of the Nativity at Daphni!5, the loss in organic 
consistency is indeed striking. The single ““bulges” are piled on top of each 
other; they are hardly more than flat compartments which enclose the single 
figures and groups. In this there is the same tendency towards the isolation of 
single forms, the same breaking up of organisms which can be seen at work in 
the design of the single figures. 

This development seems to have moved faster in monumental painting, 
since contemporary and even later miniatures} retain more of the organic 
consistency of the scenery. In most illuminations the landscape is rendered as a 
single mountain massif, built up round the cave and with the secondary scenes 
and figures arranged on terraces, foothills or crags all belonging to the main 
massif. The topography of the Palatina Nativity, on the other hand, is dis- 
jointed and illogical, looked at as scenery. The composition is not built up archi- 
tecturally or constructed from the centre outward, but is spread over the surface 
which it is destined to fill, taking its main orientation from the frame. This 


type of composition can be found in Byzantine illuminations which belong to the 


“progressive” schools of the first half of the twelfth century, like the James 
Workshop!95, but it seems to have originated in monumental painting; not, 
however, in the decoration of spatial receptacles but in that of flat surfaces 
which furnished no focal point for centralizing the composition. Examples in 
wall paintings are numerous, from Latmos*% to Russia*% and the Balkans!95, 
but no mosaics of this kind are preserved outside Sicily. 
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Some of the Rogerian mosaics of the Palatina seem to go somewhat beyond 
the stage exemplified by the Cefalù apse. The scenes from the Infancy of Christ 
(Presentation in the Temple to Flight into Egypt, Pls. 11, 17, 18) exhibit linear 
tendencies more strongly marked than in the mosaics so far considered. The 
seams of the garments of Joseph and Simeon in the Presentation, and of the 
Dreaming Joseph in the scene preceding the Flight, are designed in agitated 
zig-zags, and the flying end of Joseph’s toga in the Flight dangles in lively 
curves. Yet these traits constitute no primary stylistic differences. The tendency 
towards linear movement is present at Cefalú, but the designers did not give it 
rein in view of the ceremonious and hieratic character of the images. The 
designers of the scenic mosaics of the Palatina, inclined as they were in any 
case to elaborate the obvious decorative appeal of their forms, had no reason to 
exercise any restraint and allowed these tendencies full play. They spoke a 
more fluent idiom, less rhetorical than at Cefalú and somewhat tamer, but it 
was, essentially, the same language10?, i 

_ The same is true of the mosaics of the Martorana—with the difference that 
their style is more simplified and intimate. The connection of the workshop 
with both Cefalú and the Palatina is obvious. From the former, the designer 
of the Martorana derived the schemes of the figures of the eight Apostles in the 
transept**® (Pls. 51, 52). In adapting his models he suppressed several secondary 
motifs of the drapery; at the same time he enriched the inner design in order to 
provide for the nearer viewpoint, and substituted fluent and curvilinear for 
angular motifs. This applies especially to the hips and thighs, in which he 
followed the model of the figure of Mark at Cefalà (Pl. 4a); repeating it three 
times, namely in the figures of James, Thomas and Philip. The partiality for 
curvilinear motifs foreshadows a new phase of the Byzantine development, 
although the Martorana figures are roughly contemporary with those at Cefalù: 
these new tendencies manifested themselves at an earlier date in more intimate 
and less formalised works. 

It is part of the slightly more modern tinge which the mosaics of the 
Martorana exhibit in spite of their derivative character that the figures are 
longer and thinner than those of the earliest Palatina mosaics. The heads of the 
Prophets in the drum (Pls. 47, 48) and of the Saints on the south wall (Pl. 57) 
of the Martorana are somewhat smaller in proportion to the bodies than, for 
instance, those of the Fathers of the Church in the Palatina (Pl. 23b). In the 
next phase, which began with the middle of the century, the proportions of the 
figures became even more attenuated. 
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1 Philip, Paul and Bartholomew. In the case of Philip it is only three fingers which 
cross the contour. It goes almost without saying that these hands are protruding towards 
the centre of the apse and not outwards. No arm is stretched out. 

2 This multiplying of faint impulses which do not achieve a unified relief has a 
parallel in the management of spatial setting in Byzantine painting from the thirteenth 
century onwards. There too we encounter a great many spatial symbols—niches, terraces, 
winged buildings, square blocks, etc.—single spatial impulses, as it were, which do not 
result in the establishment of a unified spatial conception. 

3 Bibliography in L. Bréhier, La Sculpture Byzantine, Paris, 1935. 

* Victoria and Albert Museum, A 1—1927. De Mely, “Le camée byzantin de Nice- 
phore Botaniate””, Monuments Piot, Vol. VI, 1900. 

5 Diehl, Manuel, op. cit., 2nd ed., fig. 316. 

8 Wulff, Byz. Kunst, op. cit., fig. 514. 

7A, Goldschmidt-K. Weitzmann, Die Byzantinischen Elfenbeinskulpturen des 10. bis 13. 
Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 1934, Vol. IL, p. 33ff., Nos. 31ff. A. Goldschmidt, in Speculum, XIV, 
1939, p. 260. For the date of the group see C. R. Morey, Gli oggetti di avorio e di osso del 
Museo Sacro Vaticano, Vatican City, 1936, p. 21ff. 

8 Millet, Monuments de Mistra, op. cit. | 

? Another engraved relief, of the fourteenth century, in the Ottoman Museum at 
Constantinople. Kondakov, Ikon. Bogomateri, op. cit., II, fig. 155. | 

10 Quelques reliefs d'origine où d'influence byzantine en Dalmatie. L'art Byzantin 
chez les Slaves, Vol. 1, p. 317ff., fig. 102. 

11 Kondakov, of. cit., Il, figs. 20, 40. 

12 G, A. Sotiriu, in Recueil d? Etudes Kondakov, Prague, 1926, p. 125ff., fig. 5; an earlier 
example is the Pantocrator in the Museum of Thebes, ibid., fig. 2. 

13 No. 5, 1872. Catalogue of the Carvings in Ivory, Pt. 1, London, 1927, p. 46, Pl. 25. 

14 Guida, Vol. I, L'arte Bizantina, Roma, 1935, Pl. 12, a. 

15 Op. cit., Pl. 13. 

16 Peirce and Tyler, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 2, op. cit., passim. 

17 W, Wroth, Catalogue of the Imperial Byzantine Coins in the Brit. Museum, London, 1908. 
Plates No. LXIV to LXVIII of Vol. II refer to Alexius I and John II. 

18 Wroth, op. cit., 1I, Pls. LIV-LVII. | 

19 Op. cit., Pls. LXVIII-LXX. 7 

20 Compare the mosaics of H. Demetrios at Salonica and the mosaic fragment from. 
H. Nikolaos at Constantinople (H. Zhidkov, “Ein Wandmosaikfragment aus Konstanti- 
nopel”, Byz. Zeitschr. 1930/31, p. 601, Pl. 9). 

21 Whittemore, First Report, op. cit. 

22 T. Whittemore, in Am. Journal of Archaeology, April-June, 1942, p. (Doft, 

23 C. Diehl, M. Le Tourneau, H. Saladin, Les monuments chrétiens de Salonique, Paris, 

1918. 
24 Whittemore, 2nd Report, op. cit. On the (conjectural) date see p. 30f. E. Weigand 
(Review in Byz. Zeitschr. 38/2, p. 467) dates the mosaic to the eleventh century; see also: 
Grabar, L’ Empereur, op. cit., passim. 

25 From the Studion Monastery in Constantinople. 

26 This is especially clear in the face of the Virgin of the southern narthex of H. 
Sophia. Whittemore, 2nd Report, op. cit., Pl. X. 

27 A. Orlandos, Monuments Byzantins de Chios, 2 vols., Athens, 1930/31; Diez-Demus, 
op. cit., figs. 113—117. 
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28 Diez-Demus, of. cit., passim. 


2? Whittemore, 3rd Report, op. cit., Dedicatory images of Zoe and Constantine Mono- 
machus, Pl. VIII | 


39 Kiev, Hagia Sophia: Th. Shmit [Schmidt], Kieoskiy Sofiyskiy Sobor, Moscow, 1914, 
with bibliography. 

*1 See for instance, the mosaics in the narthex of the Church of the Koimesis at 
Nicaea: Th. Schmidt, Die Koimesiskirche in Nicaea. Das Bauwerk und die Mosaiken, Berlin- 
Leipzig, 1927. 

?? A grandiose example of this restraint in scale is the newly-discovered Virgin in the 
main apse of St. Sophia (Whittemore, Am. Journal of Arch., op. cit.). 

33 See above, N. 26. 

** In the apse was the Virgin and in the cupola the Pantocrator after the model of 
St. Sophia at Kiev. See Ainalov, Belvedere, op. cit., p. 203f. 

35 Ainalov, op. cit., p. 202. 


°° D. Ainalov, Hüstoriya drevne-Russkago iskusstva, I, Kiev, 1919, pp. 82-99, 1or1ff.; 
Alpatov-Brunov, Geschichte, op. cit., p. 251ff. 


*” Another exactly contemporary monument, the Church of the Theotokos Blacher- 
niotissa, is destroyed. 

38 See above. 

?? Shmit, in Svetilnik, op. cit., p. off 

^? See above. The heads are slightly restored but not completely reset. The un- 


restored state can be seen in the photographs reproduced by J. Kurth, Die Wandmosaiken 
von Ravenna, Leipzig-Berlin, 1901, Pl. 32. 


“2 Demus, Studies, II, op. cit., p. 43. 

*? Whittemore, 3rd Report, op. cit., Pl. 2off. 

13 Op. cita: Pls. 29-31. 

** Op. cit., Pls. 25—27. 

15 Of. cit., Pls. 33—35. 

26 N. A. Bees, “Kunstgeschichtliche Untersuchungen zur Eulaliosfrage, etc.”, Rep. 
Í. Kunstwiss., 1917; N. Malicky, “Remarques sur la date des mosaiques, etc.", Byzantion, 
ITI, 1926, p. 123ff. Further bibliography on the problem of the twelfth-century mosaics 
of the Church of the Apostles in Byz. Zeitschr., 192 5, P. 257. 

*7 Descriptions by Pero Tafur (1437; Byzantion, VII, p. 107), Ungnad (Gerlach, 
Tagebuch der Gesandtschaft an die Ottomanische Pforte durch David Ungnad, 1573/78, p. 157) and 
in the Typikon (ed. by Dimitrievsky, Typika, Kiev, 1859, p. 656ff.). See also Chalandon, 
Les Comnenes, op. cit., II, p. 20f. and A. M. Schneider, “‘Byzanz, etc.", Istanbuler For- 
schungen, 8, Berlin, 1936, p. 68f. with further bibliography. : 

** Th. Shmit, “Kahrieh Djami", Izvestiya Imp. Russk. Inst. v Konsiantinofolye, XI, 
1906, p. 36f.; A. van Millingen, Byzantine Churches in Constantinople, London, 1912, p. 295f.; 
Wulff, Byz. Kunst, op. cit., p. 569; Glück, Kunst des Ostens, op. cit., Pl. 77; M. Alpatov, in 
Revue des études Grecques, 1926, p. 310ff.; Lazarev, Cefalù, op. cit., p. 212. 

^? Van Millingen, of. cit., p. 296. The few remnants of the inscription permit of 
almost any interpretation. 

°° See above, and Lazarev, Early Italo- Byzantine Painting, op. cit., p. 279. 

?! Agnelli, Ferrara, op. cit., fig. on p. 16; Toesca, Storia, op. cit., p. 1028, n. 21; Anthony, 
Mosaics, op. cit., p. 287, n. 137. 


?? Kondakov, Ikon. Bogomateri, op. cit., YI, p. 143ff.; Lazarev, Cefalú, op. cit., p. 213, n. 
53 and figs. 26, 28. 


53 H. Brockhaus, Die Kunst in den Athosklüstern, 1st ed., Leipzig, 1891, p. 96f.; Dalton, 
Byz. Art, op. cit., p. 415; Diehl, Manuel, op. cit., p. 566; N. P. Kondakov, Pamyatniki 
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Khristianskago Iskusstva na Afonye, St. Petersburg, 1902, P. 117, fig. 51; S. Bettini, “Ap- 
punti per lo studio dei mosaici portatili bizantini”, Felix Ravenna, 1938/1, figs. 17—19, p. 37- 

54 The mosaics of the Cathedral of Capua are not preserved. Bertaux, of. cit., p. 187, 
fig. 76. 
E 5 Demus, Die Mosaiken, op. cit., fig. 1. o 

56 K. v. Haas, “Die Mosaiken im Dom von Triest”, Mitteilungen der k, k. Central- 
kommission für Denkmalpflege, Wien, 1859, pp. 176ff. Further bibliography in Lazarev, 
Cefalù, op. cit., p. 227, n. 69. l il: 

í Ba the E ME ER by Lazarev, Cefalù, op. cit., namely: Neres, Vladimir, 
Rhabdoukhou, and St. George at Staraya Ladoga, are actually misleading, since they 
belong to later phases, the second half or the very end of the twelfth century. They fit in 
with the latest parts of Cefalú and the Palatina and with Monreale. 

58 Voprosy Restavratsit. Sbornik tsentralnykh gosudarst. restavr. mastersktkh, Vol. 11, Moscow, 
1928; J. A. Olsufiev, “Recent Restorations of ancient Russian frescoes"', Art Bulletin, 
Vol. 20, 1938, p. 107ff.; V. N. Lazarev, “Novgorodskoye zhivopis XII-XIV v." Izv. Akad. 
SSSR No. 2, 1944, pp. 60-74, with recent bibliography. F ] 

59 V. Myasoyedov, “Fragmenty fresok Sofiiskago Sobora v Novgorodye”, Sbornik v 
chest D. Ainalova, St. Petersburg, 1915, p. 32f. | 

$9 P, Simoni, Mstislavovo Evangelie nachala XI. v. St. Petersburg, 1904-10. 

61], Grabar, Istoriya Russkago Iskusstva, Vol. 6, St. Petersburg, 1913, p. 131; 
Alpatov-Brunov, Geschichte, op. cit., p. 85 and fig. 185. OM 

62 A, Anisimov, “Domongolskiy period drevne-Russkoy zhivopisi", Voprosy Rest. ] 
Vol. II, 1928, p. 175; N. Sychev, “Zabytye fragmenty fresok 120go v. v Novgorodye”, 
&apüski Russk. Arkh, Obshch., 1918 (12), p. 116ff. 

$3 Lazarev, Novgorodskoye zhivopis, op. cit., p. 62. 

$4 P, Okunev, in Sbornik v chest D. Ainalova, op. cit., pp. 99-137; Alpatov-Brunov, of. 

o DATE. 
x $s Ee op. cit., p. 253; N. Makarenko, in Sbornik v chest Uvarova, 1916, 
D 373%. l 

66 Jerphanion, Eglises, op. cit., passim. 

67 Wulff-Wiegand, op. cit, Vol. III/r. l l 

68 Bertaux, L’art, op. cit., p. 129ff., with bibliography. A. Medea, Chiese-Cripte delle 
Provincie Taranto, Brindisi, Bari e Lecce, Roma, Società Magna Grecia; G. Gabrieli, /n- 
ventario topografico e bibliografico delle Cripte Eremitiche Basiliane di Puglia, Roma, 1936. 

69 Bertaux, op. cit., p. 240ff. l 

70 The growth of the Benedictine style is traced by Ladner, op. cit. The only truly 
Byzantine works are the paintings in the atrium of Sant’ Angelo in Formis and three 
figures in the Capella del Crocefisso near Monte Cassino, probably by the same hand. 
Bertaux, op. cit., p. 268. 

71 Rertaux, op. cit., p. 268ff.; Toesca, Storia, op. cit., 1/2, fig. 633. 

72 Ladner, op. cit.; R. Van Marle, La peinture Romaine au Moyen Age, Strasbourg, 

1921; Idem, Development, op. cit., I, p. 151ff.; Wilpert, op. cit., passim (for reproductions). 

13 The Abruzzi: Bertaux, op. cit., p. 283ff.; Sicily (Lentini and Syracuse): Toesca, 
Storia, op. cit., p. 1027; Lombardy: P. Toesca, La Pittura e la Miniatura nella Lombardia, 
Milano, 1912, p. 41ff.; Piedmont: N. Gabrielli, Pitture Romaniche, Torino, 1944. 

14 Half figure of the Hodegetria. Kondakov, Lhonogr. Bogomaten, op. cit., II, fig. 92; 
G. Sotiriu, *L'icone de la Pammakaristos, etc.’’, Praktika de l'Académie d’ Athénes, 8, 1933, 
p. 359ff.; Schneider, in stanbuler Forschungen, 8, op. cit., p. 41, Pl. 7. | 

75 Kondakov, of. cit., II, p. 285; S. Bettini, Felix Ravenna, 1938/1, p. 14, fig. 4; 
Alpatov-Brunov, of. cit., fig. 161. ! 
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"0. Wulff, Altchrisiliche und mittelalterliche etc. Bildwerke (Berliner Museen). II, 
Berlin, 1909, No. 1989; Idem, Byzantinische Kunst, op. cit., Pl. XX VII; Bettini, op. cit., p. 18. 

77 Muratov, op. cit., p. 92 (with wrong date in the tenth century), Pl. 84; D. Talbot 
Rice, Byzantine Art. Oxford, 1935, p. 85 (twelfth century). Other icons variously assigned 
to our period, such as the Virgin with Child in Sta. Maria della Salute in Venice, with the 
alleged date of 1115 (D. Talbot Rice in Apollo, XVIII, p. 84; Bettini, op. cit., p. 11£.), 
the Samuel in the Hermitage (Bettini, of. cit., p. 17) and the Nicholas in the Skeuophy- 


lakion of Lavra (Kondakov, Pamyatniki, op. cit., Pl. 34; Bettini, op. cit., p. 15) belong to the 


fourteenth century. | 

78 Dated Byzantine examples of the late twelfth century collected in K. Weitzmann, 
Constantinopolitan Book Illumination, op. cit., p. 212ff.; dated Oriental MSS. are contained in 
Buchthal and Kurz, op. cit. 

7° The Vatican Psalter Pal. Gr. 381, for instance, a close copy of the Paris Psalter 
139, 1s usually assigned to the eleventh century. Dr. Pacht was the first to point to the 
correct fourteenth-century date. | 

0 Kondakov, Histoire, op. cit., IT, p. 142. The main MSS. of the group are the 
Psalter of 1066 in the Brit. Museum (Add. 19352), the Vindob. Gr. 1 54, the Athens Gr. 57, 
and the Paris Gr. 115. Related groups are those round the Paris Gr. 74 and the Laurent. 
Gr. VI/23. Lazarev, Cefalù, op. cit., p. 209, n. 47, and p. 216, gives a list of those MSS. of 
the group which belong to the eleventh century. The later specimens still await grouping. 

?! Alpatov-Brunov, of. cit., pp. 248, 258; A. Vostokov, Evangelie Ostromirovo, St. 
Petersburg, 1843; V. Stassov, Mimatury nekotorykh Viz. i Russk. Rukop., St. Petersburg, 
1902. 

*2 Of 1117 or later. Alpatov-Brunov, of. cit., p. 259; Simoni, op. cit. 

53 Beschreibendes Verzeichnis, op. cit., N. F., Vol. IV/2, Pls. 2 3-27; H. Gerstinger, Die 
Griechische Buchmalerei, Wien, 1926, p. 34ff., coloured plate, Pl. 19. 

84 See, for instance, the Cod. Gr. No. 163 of the National Library, Athens: Buberl, 
Athen, op. cit., Pl. 14f.; or the Paris Gr. 189 and Gr. 64 (Omont, Miniatures, op. cit., Pls. 88f, 
84tf.); Oxford, Bodl. Auct. T. inf. II.7 ( Summary Catalogue No. 29.238, of c. 1140—50). 

$5 Thus Lazarev, Cefalù, op. cit., pp. 210f., 216f., and J. J. Tikkanen, Die Farbengebung 
in der mittelalterlichen Buchmalerei, Helsingfors, 1933, p. I65ff., especially p. 176f. 

°° A. Kirpiénikov, “Zur Byzantinischen Miniaturmalerei”, Byz. Xettschr., IV, 1895, 
p. rooft.; Tikkanen, Farbengebung, op. cit., p. 1751. 

7 K. Weitzmann, “Das Evangeliar im Skeuophylakion von Lavra", Sem. Kond., 
Vol. VIII, p. 83ff. 

"2 De Wald, The Illustration of the Mss., etc., op. cit., Vol. III/1, Princeton, 1941. 

3? Reprod. in Lazarev, Cefalù, op. cit., fig. 34. 

°° A. Baumstark, “Zu den Marienfestpredigten des Jacobus von Kokkinobaphos”, 
Oriens Christ., 1904, p. 188ff.; A. Bréhier, Les miniatures des Homélies, etc., op. cit. 

? 1 Stornajolo, Codices, series minor, I, op. cit. 

?? H, Omont, “Miniatures des Homélies sur la Vierge du Moine Jacques." 
Bull. de la Société des reproductions, Vol. XI, Paris, 1927. 

. 9? Stornajolo, op. cit. 

?4 Tikkanen, Farbengebung, op. cit., p. 175. 

°° The Bodleian Cod. in Summary Catalogue 28118, and C. Schónleben, JVotitia 
Cod. Graeci, etc., Nürnberg, 1738. The Cod. Sinait. Gr. 339 repr. in V. Beneshevich, Monu- 
menta Sinaitica, Vol. I, Leningrad, 1925, Pls. 31, 32; Bibl. on p. 48. 

?5 Hesseling, Codices, etc., Suppl. VI, of. cit., with bibliography. 
97 See, for instance, Paris Cd. Gr. 1208, fol. 1, Y. 
?*] omit the so-called Psalter of Melisande, Brit. Mus. Egerton 1139, which is 
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usually assigned to the period between 1131 and 1144. According to T. S. R. Boase 
(“The Arts in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem"', Journal of the Warburg Institute, Dir, 
London, 1938, p. 1ff., with bibliography), p 14f., the Godex may have been written, not 


for Melisande, but for her sister Yvette (died in 1180) which would make a later date ` 


possible. In any case, the miniatures with the signature of Basilius are hybrid and pro- 
vincial offshoots of Byzantine art and not metropolitan works. e 

2% H. Brockhaus, Die Kunst in den Athosklóstern, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1924, pp. 183, 
211Íf. and Pl. 21. l 

100 Compare the Matthew in the Gospel Book (op. cit., Pl. 21) with Mark and Luke at 
Cefalù. The contrast of this with the classically inspired miniature style becomes quite 
clear if the Evangelists of the Dionysiu Gospels are compared. with the standing figures of 
the Vat. Gr. 756, 11 v and 12 r. The figure of Christ in the Vatican Codex has drapery 
very similar to that of Paul at Cefalù; but the similarity of the arrangement brings out the 
better the difference in the modelling, which is comprehensive and continuous in the 
Vatican Gospels and disrupted at Cefalù. 

101 To Roger’s time may have also belonged the destroyed decoration of Santa 
Maria del Valle near Messina. See above, and Salazaro, Studi, op. cit., p. 15f. 

102 Some of the patterns in the Court costume of Michael in the Palatina cupola are 
identical with those of Irene’s costume in the John and Irene panel of St. Sophia; Whitte- 
more, 3rd Report, of. cit., Pls. 29, 32. The pattern of the Loros of Uriel is the same as 
that of John II's costume in the same mosaic: of. cit., Pl. 25. 

103 Diez-Demus, op. cit., Pl. 10. | 

104 Millet, Recherches, op. cit., figs. 63, 41—43, etc. l 

105 See for instance the Gospel Book of Vatopaedi No. 610: Millet, op. cit., fig. 102, 
and the examples quoted above, n. 81. 

106 Wulff-Wiegand, of. cit., Pls. III /3, vii, 

107 Nereditsy: Myasoyedov, op. cit., Pls. 52, 65. 

108 V. R. Petkovich, La Peinture Serbe, op. cit., I, fig. 36 D. . 

109 The faces of the figures in these mosaics can be paralleled in metropolitan works, 
in the John and Irene panel in H. Sophia (Whittemore, 3rd Report, op. cit.) and in the Icon 
of Our Lady of Vladimir. l 

110 See above, about the compositional adaptations. 
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CEFALU AND THE LATER PARTS OF THE PALATINA 


ponds roughly to the reign of William I (1154-1166), can be studied ar 


[» earliest stages of the stylistic phase which, taken as a whole, corres- 


Cefalù. The figures of the Greek and Latin Fathers, of the Holy Warriors 
and the Deacons in the two lower zones of the side walls of the presbytery (Pl. 7), 
show proportions differing widely from those of the Fathers in the Palatina: the 
relation of the heads to the rest of the body is 1:7 as against 1:51 in the Palatine 
chapel. ‘The folds have become more regular and somewhat thinner, drier and 
flatter. The draperies have a slightly pedantic character!. The pattern is more 
obtrusive—especially in the light-coloured robes—than in the figures of the 
apse. The last remnant of comprehensive shading has disappeared. Modelling 
and colouring have, however, retained their delicacy?; and the head of Deme- 
trius, for instance, though sharper, with a smaller mouth and a more strongly 
curved nose, has yet something of the Hellenistic elegance of the Demetrius in 
Xenophontos and is almost identical with the head of Philip in the apse. Greek 
masters must still have played an important part in setting these mosaics. Their 
style was an afterglow of the style of the apse figures. Despite their new propor- 
tions and their different modelling, these figures belong essentially to the 
Rogerian group. 

The differences are more accentuated in the mosaics of the vault (Pl. 5). The 
faces of the Angels show a slightly sentimental expression compared with the 
"heroic melancholy" of the Archangels in the apse. The bodies are curving 
out at the hips and are laden with draperies whose courses can hardly be 
followed. Some of the motifs, like the triple convolution of the sling under the 
right hand of the Angel in the north-eastern corner (echoed once more by the 
double contour of the sleeve)?, are quite unintelligible in terms of drapery. 
The Angel opposite, in the same compartment of the vault, is hung with folds 
as with wreaths. The quilted folds at the sides fan out broadly—the fold is even 
doubled in the figure of the Angel with the spiral folds. The capriciousness of 
these forms is similar to that of the “cloud-motifs” in the corners. But with all 
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this curvilinear design, the feeling for the flow and rhythm of a curve seems 


. to be lacking: the curves of the inner design, especially the circular forms on the 


thighs, are not drawn in one line but are composed of almost straight, tangential 
strokes, branching off from the circumference of the circle and forming some- 
thing like a catherine wheel. These broken curves, composed of tangents, are 
perhaps the most characteristic single motif of a style which stands midway 
between the pure linearism of the second quarter and the agitated style of the 
late twelfth century. 

Hand in hand with this loss of feeling for the rhythm of a curve goes a 
decline in continuous modelling. Graded, continuous modelling is the plastic 
counterpart of the unbroken curve in linear design: both were still in force in the 
mosaics of the apse, even if they were both stretched and flattened to the utmost. 
In the mosaics of the vault the continuity of both, the linear and the plastic 
curve, is broken. The modelling is either done in broad, undifferentiated, stripes 
of splintery forms, or achieved by the comb-like interpenetration of light and 
dark hatchings. The breaking-up of organic complexes which had begun before 
the date of the apse mosaics and had first affected the organism of the body and 
the organic continuity of the relief, now involved line and modelling as well. 
The disintegration of the Hellenism of Daphni is thus almost complete. 

Very much the same style is shown by the slightly later Prophets in the 
arched lunettes under the vault* (Pl. 6) and the mosaics of the second period of 
the Palatina decoration, that is, those of the apse, the greater part of the transept 
and the mosaics of the western part of the chapel (Pls. 10b, 1off). The inner 
design of all the figures in these mosaics shows the same broken curves com- 
posed of tangents?, and many of them exhibit the comb-like modelling with the 
interpenetration of light, sometimes gold, and dark hatchings. The latter is 
especially pronounced in the mosaics of the aisles? which come nearest in style 
to the Prophets of the arched top compartments of the Cefalù presbytery’. The 
proportions of the Fathers of the Church at Cefalú recur, with all the peculiar- 
ities of costume and drapery, in the standing Saints on the pillars of the Palatina 
nave (Pl. 38). The faces and the draperies of the Angels in the vault of Cefalù 
are repeated in the scenes of Abraham's Hospitality in the Palatina (Pl. 33). 
Some of the characteristics of the style of William I’s period are even more 
clearly marked in the Palatina than at Cefalú, especially the white lineament of 
the faces which now forms an almost independent pattern’. This pattern is 
most strongly pronounced in the latest mosaics of the nave and in those of the 
aisles. The fact that these late Palatina mosaics contain, in addition, more 
specifically Sicilian elements—in the trees, buildings, landscapes and composi- 
tions—than can be found in any of the other Sicilian mosaics, would suggest 
that the development may have been a specifically Sicilian one, a side-show of 
the Byzantine development on Sicilian soil?. | 

In more than one respect, however, this Sicilian development was a con- 
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tinuation of and a parallel to the development which was at the same time going 
on in Byzantine art, or at least in one current of it. One current of the metro- 
politan style of the third quarter of the twelfth century certainly continued the 
development towards increased flatness. The figures of Manuel Comnenus and 
Maria of Antioch in Cod.Vat.Gr.1176, painted soon after 1161 and certainly 
before 117119, are flatter than anything painted in the first half of the century; 
the same is true of the Vindob.Suppl.Gr.52 of the third quarter of the century! 
and of the Oxford Bodl. Auct.T.inf.II.7 (S. Cat. 29238); a Lectionary in the 


Pierpont Morgan Library, No. 692!?, shows similar convolutions of curving folds | 


to those of the Cefalú Angels and the mosaics of the Old Testament in the 
- Palatina. The same is true of a Gospel Book at Athens (No. 93)!?. 

Constantinopolitan book production of the second half of the 12th century 
must have been rich in works of this kind. The style was still in vigour in the 
'seventies of the century, in spite of the growing importance of new currents, 
but its products are only imperfecrly known and are hardly classified at all?*. 
The date, for instance, of the Cod.Vatic.Gr.758 (1173)+° is not certain; another 
work, the Psalter of the Vatican Barb.Gr.3201° bears the date of 1177, which is 
likely, but not fixed beyond doubt. The miniatures of this book are close copies 
of an early manuscript of the ““aristocratic” version of the Psalter. The figures 
are, in spite of their technically conscientious execution, “two-dimensional, 
somewhat rigid and without the inner excitement so typical of the later group. 
The miniatures rather present a stage of slight stagnation characteristic of a 
period which seems to have lived mainly from the heritage of the tenth and 
eleventh century"! *. 

But it is not so much in illumination as in monumental painting that we 
must look for the exact counterpart of the style of the late Palatina mosaics, 
for the new angular linearity and the disruption of continuous modelling. Dated 
examples of monumental painting are rare, and not all of them belong to this 
current. There are nevertheless some roughly dated monuments in the pro- 
vinces which constitute striking parallels to the Sicilian style of William I's 
period. The closest of these parallels are the frescoes of the Mirozh Cathedral at 
Pskov, of c. 115618. They contain not only all the single characteristics of the 
style, such as the white inner design of the faces, the curves composed of tangents, 
the comb-like hatchings; but further, some figures of the Russian cycle, like the 
Angel of the Annunciation!?, could even be substituted without any alteration 
for some of the Palatina figures or for the Prophets in the top tier of the Cefalú 
presbytery. They show the same stiff movements, morose, almost anxious expres- 
sion and dry linearism as the Palatina figures. The Russian and the Sicilian 
figures have in common even little motifs like the overfall of the garments at the 
back where they are held together by the broad belt-like arrangement of the 
drapery, or the diminutive flying fold in the shape of a bell, attached to the under- 
garment at the rear foot of walking figures. 
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The paintings of Pskov are the most striking examples of this monumental 
style of the late "fifties and the 'sixties of the twelfth century. A somewhat later 
and more fluent form of the style appears in the figures of the Prophets in St. 
George at Staraya Ladoga, of the ’seventies or 'eighties??; the Prophet Hosea 
and corresponding figures at Cefalù (Pl. 6c) and the Palatina aisles are especially 
close?!, Single characteristics of the style can be found in many other works, 
though mainly in the provinces??; it seems that the style as a whole played a 
rather unimportant part in metropolitan production. It was a retrospective 
style, showing a gradual disintegration of the art of the eleventh century, and it 
is not surprising that it had a longer lease of life in the provinces than in the 
capital. It came naturally to second- and third-rate artists who had no part in 
shaping the future and who had no feeling for the new tendencies which began 
to take shape in the more vigorous currents of metropolitan art. 

. It fits in well with this retrospective and unoriginal cast of mind that the 
artists who designed and executed the Christological scenes in the southern 
transept of the Palatina followed prototypes from miniature painting and inter- 
preted them in a provincial manner; that they misplaced compositional accents 
and misunderstood the functions of scenery and landscape. The banks of the 
River Jordan in the Baptism (Pl. 19a), for instance, are treated with a complete 
lack of understanding of their functional shape; they are designed as formalised 
borders in regular zig-zags. Hills and rocks have no organic connection with 
each other and the landscapes (Lazarus, Entry (Pl. 20)) are nothing but a flat 
parcelling out of the surface. The recasting of the compositions of the Old 
Testament scenes was carried out with as little success as the arrangement of the 
Christological scenes with regard to the wall space; the contracted compositions 
of the Old Testament obey the principles of lifeless symmetry to which were 
sacrificed both the logical development of the narrative and the organic life of 
form. Local forms begin to intrude into the weakened formal system which was 
fast losing its organic consistency. The first of these elements which were foreign 
to the Byzantine style of the period were architectural forms of local Sicilian 
character; trees of Saracenic form and technique followed, and the ornamental 
patterns came to conform more and more to Saracenic taste. The coloristic 
feeling changed together with that of form: instead of the subtle tones differ- 
entiated and enlivened by the insertion of complementary colours, there is an 
increasing uniformity of either dull or unpleasant colours, broken only by dark 
(often black) lines and white or gold patterns, too much formalised to create 
the illusion of high-lights. The faces, for instance, are uniformly brown and 
leathery, without the green and rosy hues of earlier mosaics. The colours of the 
garments are substantial and undifferentiated. If white is used at all, it is real, 
chalky white with grey shadows, and not the subtly differentiated flowery tone 
of light colour as in the apse at Cefalù. 

The loss of monumental quality and expressive power which characterises 
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this epigonic and provincialised art can be appraised in a comparison of the 
half-figure of the Pantocrator in the Palatina apse with that of Cefalü (Pls. rob, 
2). In the Palatina figure all the magic power of expression has been lost. Instead 
of the grand synthesis of mildness and sternness in the face of the supreme Judge, 
as at Cefalú, there is left only a vague moroseness, without any human appeal. 
The gaze is vacant and without power, the forms are broadened and diluted. The 
firm construction of the face by means of contour lines is broken up by the 
isolation of the cheek-bones; the clear design of the throat is blurred by the 
comb-like interpenetration of light and dark. The figure fills the apse without 
dominating it. 

The most positive aspect of this style appears in the purely decorative work, 
in the pavements and wall incrustations in opus saracenum, in the convention- 
alised patterns of the wall mosaics and in the secular decorations. In this field, 
the extreme formalism of the style with its abstract tendencies was no hindrance, 
but almost a virtue. Even the outspoken and somewhat garish colours lent 
themselves well to this. The use of mother of pearl and other decorative mater- 
ials—which in a Byzantine work would have been thought vulgar—contributed 
to the somewhat barbaric splendour of these decorations. 


WALL PAINTINGS, PANELS AND MINIATURES 


Thus the retrospective Byzantine style of the *fifties and ’sixties became the 
foundation of a Sicilian development. A local style began to appear in wall, 
panel and miniature painting. The history of these branches of Norman- 
Sicilian art has, however, so far hardly been studied, and the monuments still 
remain to be assembled and analysed ??. 

The stylistic basis of Norman wall painting in Sicily?* was, in the beginning, 
the debased Byzantine style of the Saracenic period, strengthened by new 
Byzantine influences which mainly irradiated from the Palermo mosaics. ‘To 
this were added strong South Italian and even West European influences. The 
result was a hybrid art of rather modest artistic value. Some of the paintings, 
like that of a later layer in a niche of the southern transept in the Cathedral of 
Mazzara with an enthroned Pantocrator?5, those of single figures of Saints with 
Latin inscriptions in Greek spelling in the Chapel of San Marziano in Syracuse?®, 
the standing figure in San Filippo di Fragala near Messina?’, the Christ in 
Santo Spirito in Caltanissetta??, and the ““princess” at Cefali?°, are more or less 
debased copies of Normanno-Byzantine mosaics. Other cycles, like that of 
Rifesi39, show the popular Benedictine style of Southern Italy. The most inter- 
esting specimens of local Sicilian art are the destroyed paintings of Santa Maria 
di Ravenosa?!, which represented scenes from the Sicilian wars of Count 
Roger, and the remnants in the castle of Adernó??, which show the grand- 
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daughter of Roger II entering the monastery of Santa Lucia, founded by her 
in 1157. The style of these paintings is a compound of South Italian and West 
European elements. | 

In the field of panel painting?? the Byzantine imports seem to have out- 
numbered by far the local productions. The inventories of the Palatina (of 
1909) and the Martorana (of 1333)3% enumerate various icons then in the 
possession of the two churches, among them five portable mosaics, doubtless 
imported from Constantinople. There is no reason to assume the existence in 
Sicily of a workshop capable of producing miniature mosaics, in spite of recent 
attempts at localising some of them there?5. None of the extant portable mosaics 
can be identified as having belonged to either the Martorana or the Palatina. 
Other, painted, panels in Sicilian churches, said to have been dedicated by 
Norman rulers and courtiers, like the panel with the Virgin at Montevergine, 
alleged to have been given by Count Roger to San Giovanni La Mazzara**; 
the “Madonna Imperlata” in Sta. Trinità??, said to have been dedicated in 
1171 by the founder, the Vice-Chancellor Matthew of Ajello; an icon with the 
Virgin and Saints in the monastery of Sta. Caterina at Palermo, with the alleged 
date of 116938, and another in San Gioacchino at Messina (*1195")?9, are 
either much later or so overpainted that nothing of the original form is visible. 
The triptych in the Museum at Terminit? and the diptych in the Museum at 
Palermo‘! both belong to the thirteenth century. The attempt to ascribe the 
Madonna panels of the Duveen and Kahn collections in New York to Sicilian 
masters of the late thirteenth century is not convincing^?. Thus there is not a 
single panel painting 4? which could give an idea of what the Sicilian production 
of the twelfth century was. It is likely that Palermo had a workshop for panel 
painting, but so far no convincing proof of its existence has come to light. 

The situation is different as regards illumination**. There is even evidence 
of miniature painting in Sicily in pre-Arab times, for in 863—fifteen years before 
the fall of the town to the Saracens—Gregorios Asbestas, Bishop of Syracuse, 
wrote 2 pamphlet against the Patriarch Ignatius of Constantinople and illus- 
trated it with pro-Photian caricatures*®, an example which was followed at the 
end of the twelfth century by Peter of Eboli. During the Saracenic period there 
is no evidence of continued book production. But the revival began soon after 
the Norman conquest; characteristically enough, not in Latin monasteries— 
only St. Agatha in Catania had a scriptorium, and of its production nothing 
remains—but in the Greek Basilian cloisters. 

The most important centre seems to have been, not Palermo, but Messin 
where the monastery of San Salvatore had a remarkable library*” which had 
developed round the nucleus of a bequest of 300 volumes by the priest Scolaro 
in 1114.48, Some of these manuscripts were certainly imported from Byzantium *?. 
The first Archimandrite Luke (1131-1175) enlarged the collection by purchasee 
and had books written in the scriptorium of the monastery itself. ‘Three of these 
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latter are signed and dated 5%, but they contain only initials and decoration, no 
figural representations. The decorative work is of a debased Byzantine kind 
without any admixture of Benedictine or Islamic traits. The origin in San 
Salvatore of a. more richly illustrated Greek book, the so-called Breviary of 
Constance*!, is at least doubtful. The tradition that the book, which is now in 
the Museo Nazionale at Palermo and which contains twenty-one figural minia- 
tures illustrating the Gospels, the Psalter and parts of the Prophets, was written 
at San Salvatore, where Constance is said to have been a nun before her marriage, 
is embodied only in a marginal note of the eighteenth century. The Codex came, 
however, from San Salvatore, and it is possible that it was written there. The 
date of this main work of Sicilian miniature painting is uncertain. The twelfth 
and the thirteenth century have been suggested, the latter being likelier than 
the former. Its artistic value is modest, but it contains local traits similar to 
those which appear in the latest mosaics of the Palatina, especially architectural 
forms of a specifically Sicilian character. The faces are brown with white inner 
design, as in the Palatina mosaics. The modelling of the folds follows provincial 
Byzantine formulas. 

The National Library of Palermo possesses no manuscripts with figural 
illuminations??, The Missale Vetus of the Biblioteca Communale (20q-G-2) 
of the twelfth century is of Benedictine origin53, Palermo is, on the whole, very 
poor in Greek manuscripts. The libraries of the royal foundations, like that of 
Monreale dedicated by William 11 before 118354, were dispersed under Spanish 
rule, and it was in this manner that a considerable number of Sicilian manu- 
scripts found their way to Spain, where they are now preserved in the Biblioteca 
Nacional at Madrid?*. Some of these manuscripts seem to have come from 
the Messina scriptorium and exhibit the usual debased Basilian style; others are 
South Italian, under strong Benedictine influence. 

The most important fact which emerges from the study of these three 
groups of Greek manuscripts of Sicilian origin, those of Messina, Palermo and 
Madrid?**, is that the Basilian and the Benedictine styles are hardly ever mixed 
in one manuscript before the end of the twelfth century”. The provincial 
Basilian style of Sicily was, in spite of its longevity, an essentially derivative and 
sterile phenomenon, not vigorous enough to exert any influence outside the 
Greek cloisters?8. ‘The Greek scribes, on the other hand, who seem to have had 
something like a monopoly in Sicilian (though not in South Italian) book 
production, shut themselves up, as minorities are apt to do, in their claustral 
scriptoria, thus excluding all foreign, especially Benedictine, influences. 

Another Byzantine element which mixed more easily with the Arab, South 
Italian and Western factors was that provided by the Sicilian mosaics. The 
process of amalgamation of these elements began in the period of William I and 
reached its climax under the Hohenstaufen bi as part of a larger historical process 
which led to the formation of a compound Sicilian nationalism under the 
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catalytic influence of the Teutonic invasion. Even then, however, the result was, 
in art as well as in politics, no genuine synthesis capable of a lively development, 
but a hybrid mixture only. l 

The most revealing document of this stylistic and cultural syncretism 
which has survived is the Liber ad Honorem Augusti, a piece of political propaganda 
by Pietro da Eboli, a violent partisan of Henry VI against Tancred and Matthew 
of Ajello. The Latin Carmen was written at the end of the twelfth century and 
illustrated on every recto page with numerous pen drawings, most of them slightly 
tinged with water-colour. The only extant manuscript is a dedication copy 
destined for Henry VI, now in Bern*0, It is likely that the codex was written 
and illustrated at Palermo®!. The writer and the draughtsmen were thor- 
oughly acquainted with the “Urbs felix populo donata trilingui”*?, In one of 
the miniatures, with Frederick Barbarossa enthroned in a palace, there 1s a 
definite reminiscence of the Old Testament mosaics of the Palatina ê’, while the 
text contains at least one passage which seems to be an adaptation of a mosaic 
inscription of the Palatine chapel ®*. 

The pen drawings of the Carmen are the work of more than one hand. 
One of the draughtsmen was certainly a Greek—possibly one of the designers of 
Monreale$5, He played, however, a subordinate part only, at least in the one 
extant copy, and the bulk of the drawings was executed by indigenous masters 
whose style is a mixture of late twelfth-century Byzantine, South Italian (Bene- 
dictine) and Saracenic elements, with the latter dominating in the accessories, 
such as trees, animals and architecture. The codex indeed bears the mark of the 
"populus trilinguis” of Palermo. The design is in places excellent, but much of 
it is spoilt by rather crude illumination. The miniatures nevertheless give a 
good idea of what the indigenous Sicilian production was like and show the 
direction in which it developed at the end of the twelfth century. The con- 
tinuation of this development led to the curiously blended style of the Ars 
Venandi cum Avibus, of the Bible of Manfred and of related works®°®. 

The three elements which composed this style—the Byzantine, the South 
Italian and the Arab—had been quite distinct and each confined to its own 
particular sphere in the period of Roger II. The Islamic works which were 
produced at Roger’s Court showed not the slightest tinge of Byzantine or Italian 
influence. Thus the miniatures (maps) of the Book of Roger dedicated to the king 
by the Arab Court geographer Edrisi in 1154, the year of the king's death®’, 
and of a second work of Edrisi’s, published only in 1191/92°°, are purely 
Islamic in design, colour and decoration9?. The same is true of the Siculo-Arab 
ivories?°, stucco mouldings?!, wood carvings”? and textiles??. It was only under 
William I, in the late mosaics of the Palatine chapel and in the secular decor- 
ations, that the Islamic elements began to amalgamate with Byzantine forms. 
The development might have led to the formation of a virile local school had it 
been favoured by the political circumstances and left undisturbed by outside 
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influences. But this never happened. The premature death of William I and the 
wavering policy of his widow during the subsequent regency led to a political 


and cultural disintegration which weakened the basis of indigenous develop- 
ment. 


NOTES 


' A close Byzantine parallel is the Icon of St. Gregory at Leningrad: Diez-Demus, | 


op ci... fig. 121. | 

? 5ee above, on the hand of St. Stephen. 

3 Lazarev, Cefalù, op. cit., fig. 18. 

* Especially the Hosea: Lazarev, op. cit., fig. 19. 

* Examples from the various sections of the Palatina mosaics: Southern transept 
Angels of the Baptism; Apostles in the Raising of Lazarus. Northern transept, Agatha. 
Nave, figures of the Creator, Angel in the Expulsion. Aisles, almost all figures. 

5 St. Peter in the scenes in the Prison, Raising of Tabitha. 

* For instance St. Paul led to Damascus, and Ananias in the Baptism of St. Paul—to 
be compared with the Hosea at Cefalù, Lazarev, of. cit., fig. 19. 

? This does not mean that the Palatina mosaics are to be considered as later in date 
than the corresponding parts of the Cefalú mosaics; they are, however, more elaborate 
and therefore show the characteristic features more clearly. 

? The stylistic development from the apse of Cefalù to the late mosaics of the Palatina 
has a close parallel in the Sicilian coinage. Compared with King Roger's ducats, those of 
William I appear severely schematized and barbaric. The modelling is done with the 
help of linear ridges which form the contours as well as the inner design. The medallions 
are crowded with stiff, angular forms. New, specifically Sicilian designs appear on the 
reverse, showing, for instance, the king with his son, Duke Roger, both standing. (Curtis 
op. cit., Pl. p. 364). l 

10 Chalandon, Comnéne, op. cit., II, Pl. opp. p. 212. 

TT Beschreibendes Verzeichnis der Illuminierten Handschriften, N. F. IV [2, PL 23. 


1? C. R. Morey and others, The Pierbont M. Library. Exhibit | 
York. 1934, Pl. 36. | P organ Library. Exhibition of Ill. MSS., New 


13 Buberl, of. cit., fig. 52. 

as Weitzmann, Constantinopolitan Book Illumination, op. cit., p. 212ffF., is the first attempt 
at classification. 

15 K. and S. Lake, Dated Greek Minuscule Manuscripts, Vol. VIII, 1 

» Da ; , 1937, Pls. 588, 590. 

16 J. J. Tikkanen, “Die Psalterillustration im Mittelalter," Acta A bu S XXI, 
1903, p. 128, figs. 109, 128; Venturi, Storia, op. cit., IL, fig. 314; Buchthal, Paris Psalter, 
op. cit., p. 15f., fig. 21: Weitzmann, of. cit., p. 212. 

17 Weitzmann, of. cit., p. 212. 

18 I. Tolstoi and N. P. Kondakov, Russkiya Dreonosti op. cit., 6, p. 1781f., figs. 218-230; 
A. Uspenskiy, in &apiski Moskavsk. Arch. Inst., 910, VII, pp. 1-1 $ DEE d 
cit., p. 274ff.; P. Schweinfurth, Geschichte der Russischen Malerei im Mittelalter, The Hague, 
1930, figs. 48, 49; J. A. Olsufiev, “Recent restorations of ancient Russian frescoes”, Art 
Bulletin, Vol. XX, 1938, p. 107ff, figs. 5, 6. 

1? Olsufiev, o. cit., figs. 5, 6. 

"TH E. Brandenburg, Staraya Ladoga, St. Petersburg, 1896, p. 320ff., Pls. 78ff.; N. 
Repnikov, in Sbornik tsentr. Gos. Restavr. Masterk., Voprosy Restavratsit, II, Moscow, 1928 
p. 183ff.; Brunov-Alpatov, of. cit., p. 273 ff. 
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31 Lazarev, Cefalù, op. cit., figs. 19, 20. The parallels are even closer in the drapery 
than in the faces. 

22 The comb-like hatchings in Cappadocia (Jerphanion, of. cit., II, Pls. 100/2, 
102/1, 106); also the dry linearity (Tchaouch in of. cit., Pl. 141/1). There are, however, 
elements in the Cappadocian paintings which are foreign to the style here considered. 
The broken curves and “Catherine-wheels” appear in the fragment of a Crucifixion in the 
Neophytos cave-church in Cyprus, belonging to a decoration which preceded the main 
layer of 1183-93 (G. Sotiriu, Tà Bv£avrwà Mvqueia ris Kómpov, Athens, 1936, Pl. 69/1). The later 
master of 1183-93 closely followed both composition and design of this earlier picture, but 
his lines are fluent and his curves unbroken. 

23 [ cannot pretend to fill this gap, since I have myself seen only very few of the 
monuments and since only a very small number have been photographed. 1 have, 
therefore, to content myself mainly with summarising the results of others. 

24 For the early examples see the works of Agnello, Orsi and Pace, quoted above in 
n. 6 of the preceding chapter. For the productions of the eleventh (?), twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries see Di Marzo, of. cit., II, pp. 121—146; Salazaro, op. cit., p. 36ff.; Pottino, 
Musaici e Pitture, op. cit., p. 34ff.; G. Pensabene, “La Cattedrale Normanna di Mazzara”, 
Arch. Stor. Sic., Vol. 53, 1934, p. 191ff.; Valenti, L’ Arte nell’ era Normanna, op. cit., p. 195%; 
Toesca, Storia, op. cit., p. 1027, n. 18. 

25 G. Quinci, La Cathedrale di Mazzara, Marsala, 1916; Schwarz, op. cit., p. 43ff.; 
Pensabene, of. cit., p. 197. The fresco belongs to the second half of the twelfth century. 

26 Di Marzo, of. cit., IT, p. 125ff.; Salazaro, op. cit., p. 38; Agnello, Siracusa Bisantina, 
op. cit., late twelfth, or early thirteenth century. 

27 Valenti, op. cit., fig. 53. The church was founded c. 1090, but the fresco seems more 
than half a century later. 

28 Di Marzo, op. cit., II, p. 135. The church was founded in 1153. 

29 See above. 

30 Di Marzo, of. cit. ‘The monastery was founded in 1170. 

31 Di Marzo, of. cit., II, p. 136. Known only from descriptions. 

32 A. J. C. Hare, Cities of Southern Italy and Sicily, London, s. d., p. 404. | 

33 Di Marzo, op. cit., Il, p. 147ff. For the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries see 
Lazarev, Early Italo-Byzantine Painting in Sicily, op. cit.; I. de Michele, “Su di un Trittico 
del secolo XII, esistente nella Pinacoteca Communale di Termini Imerese”, Arch. Stor. 
Sic., VII, 1882, p. 142; Toesca, op. cit., p. 1027, n. 19. 

34 Garofalo, Tabularium, op. cit., pp. oft. 152ff. 

35 The Crucifixion at Berlin and the Transfiguration in the Louvre. See P. Orsi, 
“Quadretti Bizantini a Mosaico”, Studien zur Kunst des Ostens, Leipzig, 1923, p. 130; Idem, 
“Quadretti Bizantini a Mosaico della Sicilia”, Studi Bizantini, Napoli, 1924, p. 220ff.; Idem, 
““Gioielli Bizantini della Sicilia", Mélanges Schlumberger, Paris, 1924, pp. 391—399; Lazarev, 
Early Italo-Byzantine Painting, op. cit., p. 279; Idem, “Duccio and thirteenth-century Greek 
Icons", Burlington Magazine, 1931, p. 165; Idem, Burlingíon Magazine, Dec. 1937, p. 250. 

36 Di Marzo, of. cit., II, p. 147. 

37 Op. cit., IT, p. 148; Gaetano, Icones aliquot, etc., in Vitae Sanctorum Siculorum, Panormi, 
1657, Vol. II, p. 295. The dedicatory document of Matthew of Ajello in Mongitore, 
Palermo divoto di Maria, Palermo, 1719, p. 337. 

$8 Di Marzo, of. cit., II, p. 149. 

39 Op. cit. 

20 De Michele, of. cit., p. 142. 

41 Nos. 400-402. The Diptych represents the Raising of Lazarus, the Entombment 
and the Anastasis. Toesca, op. cit., p. 1027, n. 19. 
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+2 Lazarev, Early Italo- Byzantine Painting, op. cit., p. 283f., with bibliography. 

13 The data contained in A. Avorio, “Delle Pitture Greche dell età di mezzo che 
in gran copia rivengonsi in Sicilia", Giornale di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti, Palermo, Tom. XVII, 
p. 304f., are unreliable. 

*4 F. Pottino, “La Miniatura in Sicilia”, Atti del I Congresso Mondiale delle Biblioteche « 
di Bibliografía, Vol. III, Rome, 1929, p. 42ff. The Sicilian libraries contain about forty 
codices of Sicilian origin. See also E. Martini, Catalogo di Manoscritti Greci esistenti nelle 
Biblioteche Italiane, Milano, 1893ff.; D. Fava, “Codici miniati delle Biblioteche Italiane", 
Aiti del I Congresso, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 31ff.; Ch. Diehl, L'Art Byzantin dans l'Italie méri- 
dionale, op. cit., p. 249ff.; F. Rühl, "Bemerkungen über einige Bibliotheken von Sizilien". 
Philologus, Vol. 47, 1889, p. 577ff.; G. Sola, “Codici Bizantini di Sicilia", Arch. Stor. Sic. 
Orientale, Vol. 25, 1929, p. 407ff.; White, Latin Monasticism, op. cit., p. 7off. 

45 Pottino, op. cit., p. 42. The Codex was burnt at the Council of Rome in 868. The 
records preserve the name of yet another bishop of the ninth century who was a miniature 
painter, namely Zacharias of Taormina. Di Marzo, of. cit., II, p. 23. 

26 F, Pottino, “Codici miniati Siculo-Bizantini in Messina", Estr. dal Bollettino della 
R. Accad. di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti, 1930, fasc. 1. 

47S. Rossi, “Catalogo dei Codici Greci dell’ antico Monastero del SS. Salvatore che si 
conservano nella Biblioteca Universitaria di Messina”; and “Spoglio di Codici Greci, etc.”, 
Archivio Stor. Messinese, 1901-1905, vols. 2 to 5; A. Mancini, Codices Graeci Monasterii Messa- 
nensis, Messina, 1907; H. Delehaye, “Catalogus Codicorum Hagiographorum Graecorum 
Monasterii SS. Salvatoris, nunc Bibliothecae Univ. Messanensis”, Analecta Bollandiana, 
vol. 23, Brussels, 1904, pp. 19-75; C. M. Caputo, “Il selvataggio della R. Bibl. Univ. di 
Messina”, Zentralblatt für Bibliothekswesen, vol. 26, 1909, p. 121ff.; Diehl, Italie méridionale, 
op. cit., p. 2491f.; White, of. cit., p. Jof. 

+8 The testament which mentions “‘codices pulchros et diversos numero trecentos, 
item imagines perpulchras et coopertas auro" printed in Pirri, Sicilia Sacra, op. cit., p. 1005; 
F. Lo Parco, “Scolaro Saba, Bibliofilo Italiota, etc", Atti della R. Accad. di Archeologia, 
leitere e belle arti di Napoli, vol. I, 1910, p. 207ff.; J. L. Heiberg, in Byz. Zeitschrift, vol. 22, 
1913, p. 160. 

*? For instance No. 66 (Gospels, ninth century), No. 5: (Octoichon, eleventh 
century) No. 27 (Martyrologium, eleventh century) of the University Library of Messina, 
Fondo San Salvatore. Pottino, of. cit., p. 43; Diehl, Italie méridionale, op. cit., p. 240ff.; 
Idem, in Mélanges d’ Archéologie et d’ Histoire de l Ecole Française de Rome, Vol. 8, 1888, p. 309. 
On presents of MSS. sent by Manuel Comnenus to Sicily see Vasiliev, History, op. cit., 
p. 163. Some Greek books were also among the war booty from Roger's Greek expedi- 
tions; thus, for instance, the Statutes of the Confraternity of St. Mary of Naupactus, now 
at Palermo. The book is probably from the beginning of the twelfth century. See C. A. 
Garufi, "I Capitoli della Confraternità di Sta. Maria di Naupaktos’’, Bull. dell’ Istituto Stor. 
Ital., Vol. 31, 1910; L. Biagi, “I Tesori della Capella Palatina e della Cattedrale di 
Palermo”, Dedalo, Vol. 8, 1927/28, p. 542ff. 

5? Mess. No. 32, Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus, written in 1153 by the Greek 
monk Bartholomew (Pottino, of. cit., p. 44); Mess. No. 73, Gospels, written in 1173 by the 
Greek monk Nilus, and Ox. Bodl. Cod. Misc. 178, written in 1141 by Bartholomew of 
Reggio, perhaps the writer of Mess. No. 32. A fourth dated and signed book, Cod. Vat. 
2143, was written in 1165 by another Bartholomew for Abbot Anthony of Mili (White, 
op. cit., p. 71, with bibliography). 

51 Martini, Catalogo, op. cit., 1/1, p. 141; Pottino, La Miniatura, op. cit., p. 47. 

52 The six early Greek MSS. of the Library, dating from the tenth to the twelfth 
century, are described by Martini, of. cit., pp. 49-138; they contain only initials and 
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decorations. On the best of these MSS., the Greek Psalter I-A-2, see Pottino, of. cit., 
p. 47 and Montfaucon, Collectio Nova Patrum, Tom. 1, p. aff. R 

53 L. Boglino, “Di un Codice Messale della prima meta del secolo XII", Arch. Stor. 
Sic., N. S. vol. 9, 1884, p. 257; Idem, I manoscritti della Biblioteca Communale di Palermo. 
Vol. I, Palermo, 1884. l u 

54 Millunzi, H Tesoro, la Biblioteca, etc., op. cit., p. 415 the library founded by William 


. (Papal Bull of 1183) must have dwindled in the following centuries. In 1507 the monastery 


possessed only thirty-one MSS. which were finally dispersed in 1588. ‘The earliest MS. 
which can be traced is a Gospel Book of the fourteenth century. 

55 J. Dominguez Bordona, Manuscritos con Pinturas, Vol. I, Avila-Madrid, Madrid, 
1933: Nos. 403-407, 409, 410, 419, 425, 426, 429, 434, 439, 444, 446, figs. 213-225.— 
No. , fig. 322, etc. P ss | l i 

$e [n SECH to these three stocks there are single Sicilian MSS. in other libraries, 
e.g. Paris Suppl. Gr. 83, written in 1167 by the monk Solomon of Noto near Syracuse: 
Bordier, Description, op. cit., p. 179; Lake, op. cit., V, Pls. 322-325; Weitzmann, Con- 
stantinopolitan Book Illumination, op. cit., p. 212. 

"The stylistic habitus of the South Italian Exultet Rolls (M. Avery, The Exultet 
Rolls of South Italy, Princeton, 1936), although often a blending of Byzantine and Western 
elements, is of a different kind. The Byzantine elements were not furnished by local 
Basilian art but by Constantinople itself, either directly or through the medium of Monte 
Cassino. On Monte Cassino illumination see P. A. Caravita, I codici e le arti a Monte 
Cassino, Monte Cassino, 1869; O. Piscicelli-Taeggi, Le Miniature nei codici Cassinest, Monte 
Cassino, 1876ff.; Bibliotheca Cassinensis, 3 vols.; Lowe, T he Beneventan Script, op. cit. ; Bertaux, 
op. cit., p. 204ff.; Ladner, of. cit., p. 38ff.; M. Inguanez, Regesto di S. Angelo in Formis, 
Monte Cassino, 1925, Vol. 2. l nire 

58 Southern Italy, by contrast, had more vigorous Byzantine schools of illumination. 
See the dated MSS. London Add. 22736, of 1179 (Lake, op. cit., II, Pls. 144—146), Vienna, 
Suppl. Gr. 102, of 1192 (Lake, of. cit., IX, Pl. 668) and Vat. Barb. Gr. 520, of 1193 (Lake, 
op. cit., VIII, Pls. 596—599). | 

T 59 So, for susc in the thirteenth century Missale Romanum, Madrid No. 934; 
Bordona, of. cit., p. 380, fig. 322. E 

à so. 5 DE Le Miniature che illustrano il Carme di Pietro da Eboli nel Cod. 
120 della Biblioteca di Berna", Bullettino dell” Istituto Stor. Ital., Rome, 1904, Vol. 25; 
Idem, “Liber ad honorem Augusti di Pietro da Eboli”, Fonti per la Storia d'Italia, Vols. 

, Rome, 1906 (Facsimile). " E 

P G W. F. SE “Le dde del Cod. Vat. Pal. Lat. 1071, etc.”, Rendiconti della 
Pontif. Accad. Romana di Archeologia, Vol. 15, 1939, p. 24. 

62 Verse 56. . 

63 Siragusa, Liber, op. cit., Pl. 49; Volbach, op. cit., fig. 17; Verse 1 512ff. 

‘4 Compare Verse 16ff., relating to the birth of Constance: 

**Concipit a sole lux paritura diem l 
Virtutem virtus, docilem proba, casta pudicam, 
Formosam peperit pulchra beata piam, etc.”, 


with the mosaic inscription of the Palatina relating to the birth of Christ: 
“Stella parit solem, rosa florem, forma decorem””, etc. 


65 See below. l d 
ss Volbach, op. cit., with bibliography. See especially A. Erbach-Fürstenau, "Die 
Manfredbibel”, Kunsthist. Forschungen, hersg. vom Kgl. Preuss. Histor. Institut in Rom, Vol. 1, 


Leipzig, 1910. 
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i 67 “The Delight of him who loves to travel”: Amari, Bibliotheca Arabo-Sicula, op. cit. 
, PP- 31-133. 
$3 Discovered at Constantinople, in 1906: Amari, Storia, op. cit., III, p. 665: Si 
JI Regno, op. cit., p. 311. j Rede... 
£9 Reprod. from the Bodleian Cd. of the Geographia Nubiensis, in Curtis, Roger 
Op. cit., pp. 312, 330. l 
70 P. B. Cott, Siculo-Arabic Ivories, Princeton Univ. Press, 1939, with bibliograph 
See also Ari Bulletin, XXII/2, 1940, p. 104ff., and F. Sarre, ‘‘L’Arte Muenimana cc 
d'Italia e in Sicilia”, Arch. Stor. per la Calabria e la Lucania, Vol. 8, 1933, p. Auf 
l 71 P. Orsi, “Placche in gesso decorate di Arte Arabo-Normannica, etc.", Boll. 
d'Arte, 1921/22, p. 546. Cf. also the plaster windows from S. Giovanni degli Eremiti in 
the Palermo Museum: Waern, op. cit., Pl. 21; R. Perez, “Ancora delle ceramiche Siculo- 
Normanne”, L’ Arte, vol. 43, 1940, p. 119ff., with bibliography. 
12 See above, on the ceiling of the Palatina; other wood carvings in the Palermo 
Museum, Sala Araba. 


13 0, v. Falke, Kunstgeschichte der Seidenweberei, 2nd ed. Berlin, 1921; Danieli, 1 reali 


Sepolcri, op. cit.; A. Weixlgártner, “Die weltliche Schatzkammer in Wien”, Jahrbuch der 


Kunsthist. Sammlungen in Wien, N. F., Vol. I, 1926 (Mantle of Roger II, of 1132). 
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4. THE STYLE OF WILLIAM II’s PERIOD 





CEFALU 


programmes the life had gone out of Sicilian art, with the exception, 

perhaps, of secular decoration and the minor arts. The young king 
had to begin where his grandfather Roger 11 had begun: with the transportation 
of Byzantine artists to Sicily. But since the first introduction of the Byzantine 
mosaic art to Sicily thirty years before, there had been great developments in 
Byzantium itself. The new style which was introduced to Sicily, first in the 
'seventies and then, in a powerful wave, in the eighties of the twelfth century, was 
therefore substantially different from that which had constituted the basis of 
Rogerian mosaic art. 

The first traces of this new, late Comnenian, style appear again at Cefalú, 
in the Prophets of the third storey of the presbytery walls. These figures, Joel, 
Amos? (Pl. 6a) and Obadiah on the left; and Jonah, Micah and Nahum on the 
right, are represented in somewhat livelier attitudes than the figures either below 
or above. Livelier again is the drapery, with rich cascades of folds and intricate 
curvilinear designs. Large bell-shaped folds (Amos) appear floating in the air. 
the intermittent, tangential linear manner has been replaced by one of elastic and 
spirited curves, the flat modelling has given way to a complicated relief of deep 
shadows and white highlights in small, splintery patches. The style of these 
mosaics looks like a revival of the earlier illusionistic manner of Byzantine mosaic 
art, with the difference, however, that light and shade are not so arranged as to 
bring out the plastic values of the entire figures; they stress only the intricate 
differentiations of the relief. It is a nervous, restless style which appears first in 
these mosaics, an overloaded mannerism, which takes the place of the somewhat 
empty academicism of the figures above. 

The figures of this group are not quite homogeneous in style—as far as 
their restored state permits critical judgment. Some of them seem more “ad- 
vanced” in the direction of agitated mannerism than others. It is thus likely 
that the new style, at first, reached Sicily about 1170, not with the full impact ofa 
real transplantation but rather in the way of influence and infiltration. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF STYLE 
MONREALE 


Monreale offers a different picture. In view of the homogeneity of this vast 
ensemble, there can be no doubt as to the manner in which this style was 
brought to Sicily in the ’eighties, namely by the arrival of a considerable number 
of artists forming a well-organised workshop. The style is not only homogeneous 
throughout the decoration; it is also consistent. The same principles of form 
dominate the entire ensemble and the smallest detail. 

The ensemble of Cefalú had belonged to what might be called the statuesque 
style of decoration, in which the whole was built up of single, separate organ- 
isms, mostly statuesque figures. Larger units, like the apse, were subdivided 
into smaller units, and finally into single figures and motifs. In the next phase, 
the mosaics of the later period of the Palatina decoration, the walls were covered 
with a continuous layer of mosaic, as with tapestries. There was little accentu- 
ation in this decorative style of William I’s period. Monreale shows a new style 
of decoration. Not only are the single walls composed like entire and complete 
pictures, and not like architectonic units as in the apse of Cefalù. The relations 
of the parts of the decoration one to another go further; walls facing each other 
answer and echo each other’s forms; echoes radiate from the apse westward, by 
the simplified repetition of the apse figures on the pillars of the central square, 
and all parts of the decoration are correlated with each other by parallelisms, 


assonances or by the rhythm of the narrative cycles. The whole is composed so 


as to form one picture in space. 
This style of decoration was the result of a new development in Byzantine 


art Since we have no completely preserved Byzantine mosaic decoration of 


the second half of the twelfth century outside Sicily, it is difficult to follow the 
genesis of this new style? Of wall paintings only provincial ensembles have 
escaped destruction, and those which come nearest to the style of Monreale are 
late twelfth-century paintings in Russia, especially those of the Nereditsy Spass 
near Novgorod’. There we find something of the multiple system of Monreale, 
of the “picture-like’’ treatment of entire walls, and of the close formal inter- 
relation of the single pictures of the narrative cycle. 

What is true of the composition of the entire ensemble applies also to the 
composition of the single pictures at Monreale. Every single form, whether it 
is a figure, a piece of landscape or an architectural motif, is subordinated to a 


larger complex of forms, and, finally to the composition of the whole ensemble. 


The figures are not placed side by side in statuesque isolation as in the Palatina, 
but are joined together in closely-knit groups with a common contour as, for 
instance, the Apostles in the Christological scenes or inscribed in larger forms of 
landscape or architectural settings whose contours surround, enclose and mimic 
the expressive contours of the figures. In the Slaying of Abel at Monreale (P1. 98b) 


for instance, the collapsing figure of Abel is enclosed by the contours of a hill 
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which repeats not only the outlines but also the gestures of the figure. The tree 
on top of the hill corresponds to the raised arm of Abel and the rocky excrescence 
of the hill echoes Abel’s head. One function of this repeating of forms in larger 
and more obvious complexes was to stress the flow of the narrative, to link each 
picture to the one that followed; but another was the knitting together of the 
single forms of the picture into a closely woven whole with a dynamic tension. 
The first traces of this dynamic style of unified composition occur in the 
works of the most progressive school of miniature painting in the first half of the 
twelfth century, in the illustrations of the Homilies of James of Kokkinobaphos?*. 
The groups, especially those of attendants and choruses, appear to be more 
closely knit together than ever before, and some of the figures are framed by 
larger forms which repeat their contours. But these forms are still comparatively 
isolated; the golden ground intervenes between them, and there is no resulting 
dynamic tension of the entire composition. It is possible, however, that the 
style originated in miniature painting. It made its appearance in monumental 


painting only after the middle of the twelfth century, in a movement which co- 


existed, at first, with the decaying classicism of the 'sixties and ’seventies, but 
soon began to dominate the artistic scene, not only of the capital, but also of the 
provinces. | 
| The earliest preserved examples of this dynamic style of composition in 
monumental painting are the wall paintings of St. Panteleimon at Neres in 
Macedonia, painted, according to a Greek inscription in the narthex, by order 
of Alexius Comnenus in 1164. Inscription and style make it clear beyond doubt 
that the paintings are creations of metropolitan artists. 

In the Descent from the Cross$, for instance, all five figures are combined 
in an arched composition topped by the horizontal bar of the Cross. None of the 
figures could stand by itself as an isolated statue, and none could be taken 
away without the entire composition being destroyed. The primary unit with 
which the painter counted was not the single figure but the compositional group 
arranged in a dynamic pattern, with all the figures firmly interlocked. Analogies 
spring to mind from the later works of Michelangelo’. The pattern formed 
by the figures is not a static, geometrical pattern: it echoes the dynamic move- 
ments and the dramatic gestures of the figures and is expressive of the content. 
In the Mourning for Christ at Neres® the group formed by the outstretched body 
of Christ and the violently agitated figure of Mary is framed by a hill which 
follows and amplifies the contours; the bent figure of St. John is balanced by 
additional hills at the left. The figures and the lineaments of the landscape are 
so interlocked that no single motif has an isolated existence. 

The paintings of Neres are the earliest dated examples of this style of com- 
position, the full development of which took place in the reign of Manuel I 
(1143-1180). The compositions of the beginning of this period have still a 
somewhat classical flavour. They consist only of the figures necessary icono- 
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graphically, and the scenery is restricted to a few motifs. Each composition is an 
indivisible unit. At the end of the period, however, the compositional style 


became more complicated. For one figure of the earlier compositions there. 


appear often three or four, fused together in compact groups, with economical 
contours which make each group appear as one figure. The single elements are 
more widely spaced and the background motifs assume a greater importance. 
Good examples of the ending phase of the late Comnenian compositional style 
are the Greek parts of the wall decoration of the Crypt in the Cathedral of 
Aquileia, painted, probably, in the last years of the twelfth century®. Some 
motifs and forms seem to have been misunderstood by the artist, for instance, the 
configuration of the hills in the Mourning for Christ!9, or the gesture of the man 
who takes the nails from the foot-rest of the Cross in the Descent. 

Monreale stands between the two monuments, but, as regards the growing 
complication of the compositions, is nearer to Aquileia than to Neres. There 
is, however, no trace to be found at Monreale of the beginning decomposition 
of the style which is already visible at Aquileia. 

The gesture and attitudes of the figures are also dynamic. The figures are 
animated by a new dramatic spirit, and their actions are more vivid. This was 
no doubt partly the result of the growing influence of the religious theatre in 
Byzantium**, which led to a more “realistic”? interpretation of the sacred 
stories, was partly due to the trend towards rapid narrative and was finally 
partly the effect of a purely stylistic development leading to animated linearism. 
Compared with somewhat earlier monuments of the same period such as the 
paintings of Neres, the figures of the Monreale mosaics seem less animated by 
deep feeling than driven by restlessness and haste. They perform their actions 
in a plausible and efficient way, but the human appeal which was so strong at 
Neres is considerably diminished. This tallies with the fact that the first two 
decades of Manuel’s reign saw a renewed outburst of heretical mysticism!?, 
while orthodoxy was more or less unchallenged after the synod of 1166. The 
“God-seeking” mood of the "fifties and ’sixties seems to have subsided into un- 
questioning acceptance of dogma. 

Thus, what matters at Monreale is not the appeal of the images to individual 
piety but the efficient carrying out by the figures of the parts which they play 
in a streamlined, plausible narrative and in a fixed theology. The attitudes of the 
figures are stereotyped, and at the same time extremely well fitted to the various 
situations by small adjustments of the few formulas with which the artists man- 
aged to convey the most varied contents. Nothing of the stiffness which handi- 
capped the movements of the Palatina figures is left. The hips are fully rounded, 
so as to give the figures a somewhat bottle-shaped appearance!?, and have 
again become the pivots of the movements. The nudes of Adam and Eve in the 
nave (Pls. 95-97) show an understanding of the body as an organism which far 
surpasses that manifested in the Palatina mosaics. There is a certain feline 
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suppleness in the Monreale figures, a potential mobility even in those figures 
which stand in quiet postures. : 

The body is interpreted as an organic growth, not as a stiff puppet as in the 
Palatina. It is not only bounded by sinuous curves, far beyond the geometrical 
regularity of the contours of the Cefalù figures; further, its entire build follows a 
gentle curve. This new animation, somewhat akin to Western Gothic work in 
the thirteenth century, contrasts strongly with earlier Byzantine attempts at 
rendering the human body as an organism: the figures of Daphni, for instance, 
are built; those of Monreale seem to have grown: the conception underlying the 
first is tectonic; that dominating the latter vegetal. But both appear as organ- 
isms compared with the flat schemes of the later Palatina mosaics. 

The animated and organic structure of the bodies is even perceptible in the 
figures of the Apostles in the main apse of Monreale (Pl. 64), although they are 
almost smothered by rich and complicated draperies. The bodies with the bottle- 
shaped contours rest on legs which are set wider apart than at Cefalù. Most 
figures show an attitude which can best be described as arrested movement. 
This movement is neither as free as at Daphni nor as frozen as at Cefalù. Itis a 
somewhat laboured and heavy movement which expresses an inner restless- 
ness. It can hardly be described in terms of classical contraposto. The figures 
seem to be “walking on the spot” or treading from one foot on to the other. 
The designer must have felt especially ill at ease when he had to represent 
motionless frontality, as in the Saints of the lower storey of the apse. He em- 
phasised both legs of a figure, and the feet seem to be shifting in a restless way 
which forms a curious contrast with the motionless upper bodies. 

Something of this inner tension of the figures is also expressed in the faces, 
with their shifty, oblique glances and drawn-up eyebrows. The types are 
pointedly Oriental, often farouche, and have nothing of the energetic freshness 
of the Daphni figures or of the mild wisdom of those of Cefalú. The Pantocrator 
of the Monreale apse is the stern Judge and Ruler, not the benign Saviour. 
Even the prettiness of some of the youthful or female faces in the narrative cycles 
has a somewhat sinister timbre. 

The draperies continue the development which leads from the classical 
simplicity of the Daphni figures to the more complicated arrangement of the 
folds at Cefalù. Compared with the full, overloaded draperies of Monreale, 
even those of Cefalú look comparatively clear and simple. It becomes harder 
than ever to follow the course of the drapery. A rustling wealth of folds enwraps 
the figures, which seem to consist, more than ever before, of two superimposed 
halves: the hips play almost the same part as the shoulders: the draperies of the 
lower halves seem to hang from the hips in the same way as those of the upper 
hang from the shoulders. Those parts which are not obscured by rich hangings, 
zigzag seams and diagonal courses are densely covered with folds in curvilinear 
designs which bring out the plasticity of the parts of the body they cover, especi- 
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ally the hips, knees and calves. Some of these plastic parts are like islands in a 
turbulent sea of folds, almost regularly shaped centres of an agitated movement. 
In some figures these regular centres are shaped geometrically as, for instance, 
in the figure of the Angel in the Expulsion from Paradise (Pl. 97b), or in the 
seated Apostles in the Emmaus scenes (Pl. 73), where the hips are rendered as 
complete circles; or, in the figures of Timothy and Silas in the life of St. Paul 
(Pl. 79), where knees and stomach are emphasised by circular configurations. 
These geometrical details do not, however, give the figures the appearance of 
geometrical schemes. They are not static forms but appear as rotating centres 
of spiral movements. 

Ihe entire drapery is in a state of fluency and agitation. The zigzag seams 
are less angular and less quiet than at Cefalù; they have a rapid flow and are 
frequently flattened out into undulating lines. The rapidity of the design, the 
“cursive” of the forms, are of one piece with the agitated movements of the 
figures and the rapid flow of the narrative. The restraint of Cefalù has given 
way to an almost Baroque animation. The outer contours of the figures are less 
simple and rectilinear than at Cefalu; they follow more closely the organic 
outlines of the bodies, bulging out at the hips and legs. In the narrative scenes 
there is a tendency to surround two or more figures with a common contour 
so that the outlines of the single figures can hardly be made out in the whirl of 
forms which constitute the inner design of these larger combinations!4. In the 
single figures too the interior design is extremely complicated; the single motifs 
can hardly be separated at all. Bodies and faces are covered, as it were, with 
a net of folds and wrinkles, set together so closely that the eye cannot follow the 
single lines. “This diminution of the single motifs in relation to the entire figure 
helped the mosaicists to solve a problem of modelling technique which those of 
Cefalu found difficult to master: namely how to model large-scale figures with a 
restricted range of tones. 

The modelling of the Pantocrator at Cefalú, with the large-scale single 
forms, appears flat in some parts, striped in others. The mosaicists of Monreale 
(Pl. 61) solved the technical problem by reducing the scale, and multiplying the 
number, of the single motifs. This is especially pronounced in those parts of the 
enormous half-figure of the Pantocrator in the apse which the designer had to 
invent anew, namely that part of the shoulder and arm which had been covered 
by the book in Cefalú and became visible at Monreale by the stretching away of 
the hand with the book. Thus the designer could not copy this part of the 
drapery from Cefalu, and the motifs which he had to invent reveal the new 
tendencies more clearly than anything else. These motifs are minute folds, set 
closely together and following an animated design which recalls the convolutions 
of lava. Similar configurations can be seen in the design of the throat ofthe Panto- 
crator: instead of the one motif, accompanied on either side by three single lines, 
as at Cefalú, there are three closed motifs, consisting of strings of concentric lines, 
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and the space between is also filled with a curvilinear design paralleltothewavycon- 
tours of the three lamellar motifs. The whole is one dynamic and differentiated 
pattern which leaves not one square inch of neutral ground. The same formal 
principle underlies the design of the face with its curvilinear system of wrinkles. 

The diminution and multiplication of the single motifs would lead, in large- 
scale figures, to an impression of pettiness, an effect of incompatibility between 


the whole and the minute details, were it not for the fact that the details are 


bound together by the dynamic tension of the design. The details are hardly 
seen for themselves; they go under in the larger systems of which they are part. 
They are not component parts of which the whole is built up, but differentiations 
of the whole. Even so, however, the classical relation in size between the whole 
and the details is lost. 

The multiplying of the single motifs also had the effect of making the 
mosaics of Monreale less purely linear than those of Cefalù. The single lines are 
multiplied to such an extent and set together so closely that they do not appear 
as lines but as a more or less continuous network. A number of parallel lines 
ultimately make an unbroken surface, and if these lines are dynamically curved 
and form-designing as at Monreale, the resulting surface is that of a richly differ- 
entiated relief. The dynamic and form-designing tension of the lineament is 
stronger than ever before. The lines are not seen as a pattern because they are 
heavily fraught with representational meaning, in that they circumscribe the 
forms of the relief like the contour lines of a map. Never before in the history 
of Byzantine art were linear elements used so convincingly for bringing out 
plastic differentiation. In addition, the linear motifs are not, as at Cefalü, 
exclusively dark lines on a neutral ground, but are as often light upon dark. 
Indeed, light and dark motifs are often so completely interwoven that they can 
be seen either way, light on dark or dark on light. In the latest mosaics, those 
of the transepts, the balance is even turned decidedly in favour of light on dark. 
The figures of the Apostles in the Emmaus scenes, for instance, especially in the 
last of them, emerge from a dark or neutral ground with white highlights (Pl. 73). 
The resulting effect is not that of a coloured drawing as in Cefalù, but of a glit- 
tering relief, brought about by illusionistic means. 

This element of painteresque illusionism as against sober linearism brings 
the mosaics of Monreale in one respect closer to those of Chios and Daphni 
than to those of Cefalú or the Palatina. In this, as in the reawakened under- 
standing of the organic growth of the body, of the dynamic cohesion of the 


composition and the dramatic tempo of the narrative, the mosaic decoration of 


Monreale represents a new wave of Hellenism in Byzantine art, a Renaissance 
movement, which led to a reinterpretation of the mid-twelfth century style in 
the terms of Hellenistic illusionism. This movement could not, however, lead 
to a complete reintegration of the plastic Hellenism of Daphni, just as the come- 
back of illusionism in the eighth century had not meant a re-establishment of 
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the classical spirit of the Justinianic period. The evolution towards flatness and 
the disintegration of plastic form had gone too far in the course of the twelfth 
century to be thus quickly reversed by one of the Renaissance movements which 
were so frequent in Byzantine art. The new illusionistic technique could enliven 
the relief, but hardly resuscitate a true feeling for plastic form. The figures are 
certainly more consistently differentiated in light and dark than they were at 
Cefalù; the contours are not brought so far forward and the compositions are 
less systematically framed by flattening border motifs; certain details are ren- 
dered in an increasingly correct spatial projection, for example, the mouth of 
the Virgin in the dedication panel, where the form is rendered in foreshortened 
“profile”. But all this, together with the illusionistic highlights and the spatial 
implications of some of the architectural backgrounds, resulted not in a con- 
vincing projection of three-dimensional forms on a flat surface; it led only to a 
more energetic differentiation and to a heightening of the relief. 

The heightening of the relief by illusionistic means could never have been 
brought about by Sicilian artists. The Sicilian evolution which can be traced 
in the later parts of the Palatina decoration moved in the opposite direction, 
towards flat, decorative patterns and rigid linearism. A rebirth of illusionistic 
practices was quite outside its possibilities. Only Byzantium itself was capable 
of producing a new Renaissance which brought Hellenistic illusionism back as a 
decisive factor!?. | 

Illusionism had been an essential ingredient of Byzantine painting in the 
Macedonian and early Comnenian periods, down to the end of the eleventh 
century. It was still strong at Daphni, at about 1100, especially in the large- 
sized figures of the Bema, such as the Archangels, where an illusion of relief 
in light and shade was built up by quaint splintery forms, light patches and 
zigzags, which cross and recross the dark grooves. Compared with Chios, how- 
ever, the illusionism of Daphni is somewhat attenuated; the light patches are 
more linear and a network of dark lines appears instead of a modelling in larger 
surfaces!9. But Daphni shows only the initial phase of this process of attenu- 
ation. In the thirties and forties of the twelfth century the illusionistic means 
were almost completely supplanted by a linear classicism. When illusionism 
appeared again in monumental painting in the second half of the twelfth 
century*”, it made its return under altered conditions. The linearism of the 
preceding phase, the increased differentiation of the relief, and the geometrisa- 
tion of the details had become factors that could not be eliminated from the 
development. To this is to be added the new agitated mannerism, the formal 
corollary of the intensified movement and of the speeding-up of the narrative. 
Compared with Daphni and Chios, the forms of Monreale are linear; and the 
irregular patchwork of light and shade has given way to more regular motifs— 
outstanding among them the circular motifs at the hips. But the revived 
illusionism has transformed the dark lines of the intermediary, linear phase 
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into glittering ridges of light, and the geometrical forms into gleaming, curved 
disks. 

This late Comnenian Neo-Hellenistic style, a synthesis of painterly illusion- 
ism and linear classicism, of organic animation and mechanical agitation, of 
humanistic and expressionistic tendencies, appears in Byzantine monumental 
painting from about 1160 onwards. The first phase, exemplified by the wall 
paintings of Neres of 1164 and of Backovo in Bulgaria!? of approximately the 
same date, is characterised by preponderant linearism, enlivened with patchy 
bighlights!?. The main accent is still on the dark lines, although white high- 
lights and light lines begin to play their part. Some faces?" are modelled with 
a lamellar configuration of light and dark patches and form-designing contour 
lines; others are still treated as softly graded reliefs?!. The paintings of both 
churches stand midway between Cefalü and Monreale. 

The only other dated metropolitan paintings of the style which manifested 
itself so fully at Monreale are parts of the wall decoration of 5t. Demetrius at 
Vladimir??. One of the masters who painted the Last Judgment there in the 
nineties of the twelfth or the first years of the thirteenth century was certainly a 
Greek from Constantinople, whose metropolitan training is clearly apparent 
in the almost classical beauty of the Apostles’ heads. The white highlights, 
especially in the draperies, have completely ousted the dark linear design. They 
spread over the garments in scintillating streaks and gather in white pools of 
light on knees, shins, forearms and shoulders. Little change was necessary to 
transform this play of highlights into the golden network of later 1cons. 

The mosaics of Monreale represent a somewhat earlier stage in which the 
highlights had not yet completely shed their linear character; a stage, further- 
more, which was more agitated and Baroque than either that of Neres in the 
sixties or that of Vladimir in the very last years of the twelfth century. There 
are no dated metropolitan monuments in mosaic or wall painting which would 
represent this phase exactly; but there are several more or less firmly datable 
decorations which show the style of Monreale in a somewhat provincialised form. 

As a result of cleaning, a number of monuments have been brought to light 
in Russia which belong to this phase. The paintings in St. George at Staraya 
Ladoga??, for instance, although not firmly dated, can be assigned to about 
1180. The work was executed by more than one hand, but some of the figures 
correspond exactly to the stylistic phase of Monreale, with its interplay of illusion- 
ism and linearism, and with the highlights arranged in a lively linear pattern. 
As at Monreale, it is difficult to say whether the light or the dark lines dominate. 
The faces have a similar tension in both cycles?*. 

The paintings of the church of the Annunciation of Arkazhy near Nov- 
gorod25, dated to 1189 and partly executed by Greek masters, are in parts 
faithful translations of a mosaic style similar to Monreale into the technique of 
wall painting. We see the same form-designing modelling with linear high- 
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lights?*, the same fluent quality of design, and the same vigorous relief. In 
some parts of the ensemble, those probably executed by provincial masters27 
the modelling is more abrupt than in others. The faces are composed of closed 
lamellae which together produce an effect of extreme tension, like a mass of 
steel springs squeezed together in a narrow framework. The designers of 
Monreale never went quite so far in the dynamic overcharging of their forms, 
and these provincial artists at Arkazhy seem to have taken the form-designing 
modelling of large-scale mosaic figures, like the Pantocrator at Monreale, for 
their models, without regard to the difference in scale. 

A similar provincial variant of the style of Monreale is illustrated by the 
paintings in the Cathedral at Nereditsy near Novgorod?8, The decoration is 
dated to the year 1199 with, perhaps, some additions in the first years of the 
thirteenth century. The frescoes can be divided into several groups which prob- 
ably correspond to several masters of different provenance and training. The 
Saints of the main apse represent the stylistic tradition of Monreale in almost 
pure form**. The frontal faces are constructed with energetic regularity, and 
modelled with broad highlights in form-designing patterns. The lining of the 
cheeks has the same tension as at Monreale, without having become an abstract, 
dynamic pattern as in Arkazhy. Some of the faces at Monreale and Nereditsy. 
could be interchanged*%, Even small details like the beards, the design of the 
ears and the tonsures are identical. The draperies are composed of the same 
splintery forms in glittering chiaroscuro. 

Another group of the Nereditsy paintings, those of the central cupola 31, 
show, with identical practices of modelling, a broader technique, a more intense 
animation and more strongly provincialised forms. But the resemblance to 
Monreale is still so close that there can be no doubt as to the ultimate derivation 
of this style from the same source, the metropolitan art of the late twelfth 
century. One element of the Monreale style is, however, missing in the dome 
paintings at Nereditsy, namely the disk-like accentuation of the joints, especially 
the hips and knees. In the Evangelists of the pendentives the style becomes 
coarser, the figures being splashed, as it were, with white highlights; it is likely 
that miniatures played a part as models for these figures ??, | 

This influence seems to have been of prime importance for another group 
which embraces most of the Christological scenes33. The modelling is the same 
as at Monreale, with the interplay of light and dark flowing lines, highlights and 
shades, but it lacks the glittering sheen; the architectural motifs of the back- 
ground break out into ornamental patterns, and some compositions are some- 
what scattered over the surface as in overgrown miniatures. It is as if the forms 
. of Constantinopolitan painting had worked themselves loose in the hands of 
artists who came not from Constantinople but from the Byzantine provinces *4, 
Of dated works, Nereditsy is, nevertheless, the closest to the Monreale mosaics. 

The large group of wall paintings in and around distant N ovgorod testifies 
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to the vigour and the catholicity of the late Comnenian style. But this style was 
also the basis of the paintings of a group of the Cappadocian churches, char- 
acterised by four central columns, namely the Churches of Gueurémé-Qar- 
anleq?9, Elmalé39$, and Tchareqlé Klisse??. All are to be dated in the latter 
part of the twelfth century, and in all of them the characteristics of the late 
Comnenian style appear in an exaggerated form; the figures gesticulate wildly 
and almost every joint of the bodies is marked by a circular disk embedded in 
swirling folds. The modelling of the folds is not as strongly illusionistic as at 
Monreale or in Russia, and the monastic painters of Cappadocia seem to have 
failed to understand or to appreciate the specifically Greek elements of the 
style. They re-translated optical practices into representationally meaningless 


forms which enhance the movement and the decorative wealth. The same is | 


true of the monastic painters who worked at Latmos?? and of those of Georgia ??, 
whereas the mosaicists of the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem? translated 
the illusionistic highlights of the metropolitan technique into a golden filigree 
work of barbaric splendour. These mosaics, which were added to the older 
decoration of the church in the twelfth century, are dated by a dedicatory 
inscription of 1169 (containing the names of the joint Donors King Amaury of 
Jerusalem, the Byzantine Emperor Manuel and Bishop Raoul) and “signed” 
by the masters Ephraim and Basilius Pictor. The names of these two artists, 
one a Syrian, the other a Latinised Greek*!, betray the mongrel character of 
the mosaics. In the Doubting of Thomas in the Transept, for instance, the 
architectural background is arcaded with horseshoe arches in the Syrian fashion. 
The figures are badly drawn, with fierce, oriental countenances, and the 
draperies are covered with a network of golden threads on somewhat lurid 
colours. But the Greek basis of this provincial style is clearly late Comnenian. 
The same is true of the damaged paintings which came to light in the crypt 
of the Greek church of St. John the Baptist at Samaria-Sebaste +2. 

Some dated cycles of paintings, also of provincial character, have survived 
in Cyprus**. Exactly contemporary with Monreale are the frescoes in the cave- 
church of H. Neophytos at Paphos, dated to the years 1183-119344; but these 
derive not so much from the monumental tradition as from Constantinopolitan 
miniatures, which served as models for the provincial painters. The main 
accent is on agitated linearism and not on illusionistic modelling. Undulating 
folds and concentric disk-like designs, surrounded by flowing lines, abound4; 
the highlights, sometimes recalling golden-threaded enamels or miniature 
mosaics, are strictly linear and have lost their illusionistic character*®. In some 
cases they have become subdivisions, as it were, of the flat figures*”, exactly 
like the golden treads in cloisonné enamels. Only on the dark ascetic faces do 
the highlights appear as such*8, Similar in style are the frescoes in the Chry- 
sostomos monastery *?; others, in the church Tes Asinu®®, recall the provincial 
group of the Nereditsy frescoes. 
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The only examples of the late Comnenian style on Mount Athos, unfortun- 
ately undated, are the fragments in the monastery of Rhabdukhu?!, which 
are closely related to some of the paintings in the Arkazhy monastery near 
Novgorod??. It seems indeed likely that the Russian works were painted by an 
Athonite painter; there is a definite workshop relation between the two widely 
separated monuments. 

In Italy, purely Byzantine, if provincial, monumental paintings of this 
phase are rare, compared with the mass of Italo-Byzantine monuments. The 
local Italian schools had gained in independence and productivity during the 
second half of the twelfth century, and only on rare occasions and only in certain 
parts of the peninsula, in the north and the south, had Greek artists an oppor- 
tunity of doing large-scale work. Byzantine influence, it is true, permeated 
almost the entire Italian production of the period; but it was the very fact that 
Italian artists were so ready to let themselves be guided by Byzantine models 
that enabled them to fulfil unaided the decorative tasks which they had to soive. 
Byzantine artists were, nevertheless, sufficiently frequent in twelfth-century 
Italy to have left the imprint of their activity in contemporary sources??; they 
came not only from Constantinople but also from the Greek provinces?*. We 
know, however, little more than their names; their works have either perished or, 
in the case of mosaics, have been so thoroughly restored that little of the originals 
remains. 

Of the two centres of Greek activity in Italy, the South and the Venetian 
North, the first has preserved hardly anything which could be related to the 
Central Byzantine area. The extant works are products of the local Basilian 
schools, such as the paintings of 1192 in the cave-church of Sta. Lucia near 
Melfi®®> or those in the crypt of San Biagio in San Vito dei Normanni near 
Brindisi, of 1197°°. ‘They are coarse and somewhat retrospective paintings 
which either originated under strong Sicilian influence®’, or were the work of 
Sicilian masters P, 

A few works, partly at least Greek, have been preserved in the north. The 
chief monument is the decoration of the crypt of Aquileia Cathedral??. The 
modelling in the Greek parts of this decoration is very close to that of Monreale. 
Agitated and undulating folds are marked by highlights which have not yet 
lost their linear character; parallel white lines are connected with each other 
by “bridges” across the dark folds; joints (elbows, knees, hips) are emphasised 
by circular disks; draperies and faces are modelled both from light to dark and 
from dark to light, thus creating an equilibrium of drawing and painting, of 
linearism and illusionism. ‘The resulting glittering relief is as near the effect of 
mosaic work as was possible in the medium of wall painting. 

The Greek painters of Aquileia did not necessarily come from Constanti- 
nople itself; they may have hailed from one of the Greek provinces. But they 
were certainly fully versed in the current metropolitan style. Another artist, 
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however, who worked on the mosaics of Torcello Cathedral*?, must have come 
directly from Constantinople. The Head of a youthful Saint?! in the Museum 
of Torcello shows the same interplay of light and dark elements as the Monreale 
mosaics. For the near view, the face, with its single motifs treated as separate 
plastic entities, seems over-differentiated, deeply furrowed and even dissected 
into a jumble of bulges and deeply-cut furrows. But this is true of the near view 
only; viewed from a distance, the whole takes on a vigorous plastic volume. In 
this provision for a distant view in which there is a lively modelling in light and 
shade, there is a painterly quality which suggests a Greek master. In this 
peculiar technique of interlaced light and dark forms the light is not invariably 
placed on the protruding parts of the relief; these are sometimes dark, whereas 
the furrows between them are light, almost as in a photographic negative. 
This kind of modelling has a distinctly sinister flavour, an expressive force. itis 
the beginning of a Byzantine evolution which reached its apogee in fourteenth- 
and fifteenth-century frescoes in which the figures seem to emerge as luminous 
ghosts from dark shadows. But at Torcello the aim was still mainly the illusion 
of plastic forms in light and shade for the distant view. E l 
The artist who set the Torcello head must have been a mosaicist trained 
to work on a monumental scale, in cupolas and apses. And it is in the apse of 
Torcello Cathedral that he created his most impressive work, the standing 
Hodegetria in the conch®?, The modelling of the face is exactly the same as 
in the head of the youthful Saint; even the design is the same so far as the 
difference in scale permits. Artistic quality apart, for the mosaics of Monreale 
are better and purer in style, the two works in Torcello are clearly to be assigned 
to the same “school” as the decoration of Monreale. The drapery of the Torcello 
Virgin with its sharply incised folds swirling round the isolated plastic elements 
of the knees, with the glittering relief created by the interplay of light and dark 
semi-linear folds; the golden pattern of the Child's purple himation**, even the 
technical details of the execution; all are identical with Monreale. | 
The Greek Master of the Torcello Virgin had Greek forerunners who 
worked in the upper tiers of the Last Judgment on the west wall of the cathedral. 
But their work has, with the exception of a few fragments*?, been destroyed or, 
at least, disfigured, by extensive restorations. The lower parts of the great 
mosaic, on the other hand, were executed by at least four different Venetian 
artists of whom one or two can be followed back to St. Mark's$9. But these 
masters and the mosaicists who executed the three main cupolas of St. Mark’s 
itself at the end of the twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth century °’ 
spoke not the pure Greek idiom of the Monreale artists but a Venetian dialect; 
its basis was the late Comnenian style of Constantinople, but 1t was contamin- 
ated by local and northern Romanesque admixtures**, to the extent of obscuring 
the Greek character by overstressing expressive details and by substituting a new 
linear art for the painterly style of the Byzantine metropolis$?. ‘Thus the Vene- 
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tian mosaics should not be considered as typical examples of the late Comnenian 
style; they are, however, based on this style and are further proof of the all- 
important part it played in the formation of late twelfth-century art and of the 
ubiquity of its influence. | 

Ihe influence of the late Comnenian style extended from Georgia to Great 
Britain, from Russia to Southern Italy, and its rise in Constantinople coincided 
with, and was perhaps the reason for, the immense dissemination of Byzantine 
influence which the end of the twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth 
century witnessed everywhere in Europe. It seems hardly credible that this 
great and fertile movement should have left no trace in the metropolis itself 
apart from miniatures; but this is what is generally assumed. There are, how- 
ever, three mosaics, one in distant Sinai, another in the Louvre and a third 
at Constantinople itself, which have so far been overlooked or wrongly inter- 
preted. ‘These three works make it possible to reconstruct, at least tentatively, 
the course which development took in Constantinople. 

The first of these mosaics is a portable icon of a half-length Hodegetria 
in the monastery of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai”%, The iconographical type?! 
was widespread from the twelfth century onwards and shares certain peculiarities 
of costume and arrangement with the half-figure of the Virgin in the lunette 
above the west portal of Monreale (Pl. 111 ). The face of the Sinai Virgin, with its 
sharp, curved nose, boldly arched brows and the sensitively designed mouth, is 
very close to that of the Monreale figure; the same is true of the free hand of the 
Virgin and the facial type of the Divine Child, with the strong jaw, the broad 
bridge to the nose and the freely designed, somewhat curly hair. 

The arrangement of the drapery follows the same lines in both mosaics, 
even to the sharp twistings of the maphorion which surrounds the Virgin’s head: 
but, owing to the more jewel-like and decorative character of the Sinai icon, 
the drapery is heightened in the latter with golden hatchings which recall the 
golden threads of cloisonné enamel. | 

The modelling of the Virgin’s face is somewhat more linear and less bold 
than in the Monreale lunette, but it follows the same principles as regards the 
form-designing arrangement of the tesserae. The absence of strong shadows 

makes the face somewhat flatter and would, indeed, suggest a date preceding 
that of the Monreale figure were it not for the very close resemblances in the 
other stylistic features and the rather "progressive" type of the Divine Child. 
The likeliest date, which is also supported by the nature of the decoration, is 
thus one roughly contemporary with the Monreale mosaics, in the last third of 
the twelfth century. The icon was apparently the product of a metropolitan 
workshop of “‘applied art”, which was in some ways more conservative, even 
retrospective, than the workshop which produced the Monreale mosaics. 

The second of these Constantinopolitan works, a portable mosaic of the 
Transfiguration in the Louvre??, is somewhat later in date than Monreale. It 
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has the same free and agitated linework in the draperies, and the same interplay 
of light and dark forms, which produces a silky, glittering relief. But the E 
shortening of some of the details, for example, the feet or the right leg o : 
James, is bolder, and the bodies are fuller and more plastically modelled 4 
comprehensive shading. The faces, although following the types of Monreale, 
have a new expressive quality which, especially in the figure of Moses, ad 
shadows the expressionism of Palaeologan art. ‘This is probably the reason why 
the mosaic—one of the best portable mosaic icons which have come down to 
us—has often been dated to the late thirteenth or even the fourteenth century, 
and why it has been classed in one group with the Berlin mosaic of the — 
fixion?*3, which belongs without question to the Palaeologan epoch. The ca e 
of the Moses in the Louvre panel and of the St. John in that of Berlin are indeed 
similar in shape and expression, and it is likely that the prototype of the rre 
was a figure of St. John in a Crucifixion. But the style of the two -— liters 
widely: the folds in the Moses figure are still connected in the surface, fol owing 
the conception of a graded relief, and arranged in a linear manner, with bi 
curves and intricate zigzags. In the St. John of the Berlin panel, on the other 
hand, the main form is a dark mass with scintillating highlights on a few points, 
not connected with each other in a continuous relief, but emerging abruptly 
from spatial shadows. There is no linear pattern and the formal rhythm is 
created solely by sharply contrasted light and dark forms. The Berlin Cruci- 
fixion is a work of the fully developed picturesque illusionism of the Palaeologan 
epoch; the Louvre Transfiguration is still Comnenian in its main n 
although its master went a step further than the mosaicists of Monreale in t E 
reintegration of plastic volume through comprehensive modelling in light ux | 
shade, applied to the figure as a whole and not only to its single parts. | e 
homogeneous modelling of the entire figure in light and shade seems to nave 
been one of the new features of late twelfth-century metropolitan development. 
The third of the three metropolitan mosaics is the recently discovered monu- 
mental Deesis in the gallery of St. Sophia at Constantinople **. This ue 
without parallel as regards artistic quality and technical refinement. 1i e 
delicate modelling of the face of Christ has a finesse and continuity Sue oie 
found only in panel painting, or miniatures of the early eleventh — 
The faces have, however, some characteristics of type and style which preclu 4 
so early a date. Christ is represented with abundant hair, piled up in a ER | 
crown and surrounding the head like a halo; the nose is Hae li a oti y 
emphasised tip which forms a trefoil together with the nostrils ; the mout E 
small, with a sharply designed and full, oval lower lip. Mary's nose is EH 
in the Semitic type of the twelfth century; the mouth 1s designed 8 ore- 
shortened profile-projection, as in the figure of the Virgin in the de — 
panel at Monreale (Pl. 76b); the left eye (from the beholder) is set in an angular 
socket. The characteristics of the late Comnenian style are strongest in the face 
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of the Baptist. Not only does the type, with tousled hair, beard divided at the 
end into curly strands, curved nose, and angular brows, belong to the repertoire 
of late Comnenian art, but the modelling would also hardly be possible at an 
earlier date. ‘The relief of the deeply furrowed, ascetic face is brought out by 
form-designing lines, by curved contour lines of high tension. The closest parallels 
that are well preserved are to be found in the Pantocrator figures at Monreale 
and Cefalü (Pls. 61, 2); there is, however, a yet closer parallel in less good condi- 
tion at Monreale itself, namely the half-figure of the Baptist from the former 
Baptismal Chapel, now in the southern aisle (Pl. 88). In spite of the disfiguring 
restoration which the figure underwent in the nineteenth century, the face is 
trait for trait a coarsened replica of the Constantinopolitan prototype. It has the 
same pattern of the eyebrows with the sharp, curved angles at the bridge of the 
nose, the same tousled hair and curly beard dissolving into single strands??, the 
same curved and pointed nose and, above all, an identical pattern of modelling 
contour-lines marking the cheek. The parallel is close enough even to-day; before 
the restoration it must have been even closer. | 

The Constantinopolitan master went in some respects beyond the formulas 
and principles which guided the work of the Monreale mosaicists. Not only is 
the modelling more continuous, a fact which can, to a certain extent, be accounted 
for by the finer technical execution, but it is also in some places different in 
principle from the usual form-designing modelling of the Monreale figures. The 
best example of this is in the face of the Virgin. 'The minute cubes do not follow 
the contour-lines of the relief, connecting points of equal elevation, as in the 
head of St. John, but go right across the curved surfaces, up and down hill, as 
it were, like the hatching on a map. Tongue-shaped lines are laid across the 
cheek of the Virgin, losing themselves in the depression which accompanies the 
vigorously plastic nose; in the face of Christ they mount to the inner corners of 
the eye-sockets. This bold technique of linear modelling, compared with 
which the circumfluent, form-designing lines of the St. John appear over-com- 
plicated and indirect, was not, however, quite unknown to the mosaicists of 
Monreale; it occurs, in a tentative form, in the face of the Virgin of the dedication 
panel (leading up to mouth and nostrils), in the very face which shows also the 
" profile"-foreshortening of the mouth (Pl. 76b). In a purer form it appeared half 
a century earlier in the portrait of Alexius which belongs to the John and Irene 
panel in H. Sophia”*. The use which the Master of the Deesis made of this means 
of modelling is, however, much bolder than the practice of the earlier Master of 
the Alexius Portrait. The thin rows of cubes in the latter are not yet tongue- 
shaped and, above all, not yet graded in themselves, going from lighter to 
darker hues or vice versa, as in the Deesis. The face of Alexius looks, conse- 
quently, much flatter than that of the Virgin with its fully graded and plastic 
relief. 


Another feature of the Deesis panel which is in advance of the Monreale 
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mosaics is the use of cast shadows. This is something completely new in Byzan- 
tine mosaic art. The most prominent example is the oblique shadow which 
falls across Christ’s throat, partly obscuring, as with a veil, the form-designing 
modelling of the muscular structure. It is true that cast shadows were also used 

at Monreale, for instance under the chins of the two Archangels next to the 
Enthroned Virgin in the main apse?? and under that of the Virgin herself (FI. 
63); but these shadows still follow the contour of the chin and the curve of the 
neck. It is only in the Constantinopolitan mosaic that light and shade have be- 
come independent of the structure of the underlying forms; that they are no 
longer subservient to the modelling of the relief, but are laid over and across it, 
subordinating the constant forms of the plastic relief to the fleeting conditions of 
atmospheric light. A truly atmospheric conception of painting thus makes pa | 
appearance in this mosaic for the first time ın medieval art, far in eg o 

anything in the West. It was a conception which, modified and shorn of its 
initial boldness, became the underlying conception of Palaeologan painting. 

It is possible that the Deesis of St. Sophia already belongs to the thirteenth 
century ®°; but the development which it inaugurated and which became fruit- 
ful only after the return of the Palaeologan emperors in 1261 was already Es 
cipated at Monreale. It is difficult, however, to see the two monuments 1n line: 
the mosaic of H. Sophia is, quite apart from its excellent state of preservation, 
of an artistic quality so much higher that it seems to belong to an altogether 
different species of artistic production. It was made by a great artist, perhaps 
the best the metropolis could produce at the time; Monreale, on the other hand, 
was the collective production of a workshop which, though supervised by an 
artist of imposing stature, was certainly not the very best that Byzantium could 
put into the field. The best workshops were not for “export; they ae busy 
in the metropolis itself, in H. Sophia?!, the Church of the Apostles??, in the 
Church which Manuel caused to be added to the Pantocrator monastery (Zeirek 
Djami) 83, in the newly erected monastery of St. Michael at Kataskepe on the 
Black Sea84, in the Church of Cosmosotira, at the mouth of the Maritza, the pet 
foundation of Manuel’s brother Isaac®® (who also contributed to the decoration 
of the Chora church, the Kahrieh Djami)?9, and in many other churches and 
monasteries founded, enlarged and decorated by Manuel's relatives®’. 

But it was, perhaps, not so much in religious as in secular decorations that 
the new Comnenian style of the metropolis developed its pliability and that the 
new narrative and illusionistic style was formed. Manuel himself added to the 
mosaics of the Great Palace88 and rebuilt and decorated the Blachernae Palace 
with mosaics representing scenes from the "wars of antiquity" and his own 
exploits 'n war and the chase$% His example was followed by some of his 
courtiers, such as Alexius, son of Axoukh, who had his palace decorated with 
mosaics representing not, as was customary, ancient Wars OT the exploits of the 
Emperor, but the deeds of the Sultan of Iconium®®. Andronicus decorated his 
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palace near the monastery of the Forty Martyrs with mosaics of hunting and 
circus scenes and with scenes from his own life®1; Isaac Angelus likewise caused 
mosaics to be set depicting his own accession to the throne in 118 592, The Renais- 
sance character of these mosaic decorations which are mirrored in contemporary 
Byzantine literature??, is indicated by some of the themes, like the Wars of the 
Ancients (Troy and Alexander”) and the hunting and circus scenes; they suggest 
a return to Iconoclastic and, in the last resort, to late antique prototypes. 

The Renaissance movement of the late twelfth century which inspired not 
only the formal development of late Comnenian painting, with its rebirth of 
illusionism, but also the thematic character of the new decorations and the 
formation of a new narrative style can, although with some difficulty, be traced 
also in Byzantine book illumination?*, The end of the twelfth century seems 
however, to mark a decline of the interest in precious books and in the technical 
execution of miniature painting. There are, in addition, no satisfactorily dated 
manuscripts of the late twelfth century?9 which could be safely localised at 
Constantinople?$, with the exception of the Vatican Psalter Barb.Gr.320, of 
1177?*, which belongs to a retrospective current. Some of the characteristics 
of the Monreale style—the circular disks on the hips?3, the hard highlights 99, 
and so on—appear already in dated manuscripts of the sixties of the twelfth 
century, but the Constantinopolitan manuscripts which are closest to Monreale 
are undated. 

Some metropolitan workshops of the second half of the twelfth century 
continued earlier traditions. The soft and “liquid” treatment of the folds in 
the authors’ portraits of the Brit. Museum Cd. Burney 109, of the middle or the 
third quarter of the twelfth century100, is derived from the most "progressive" 
school of the second quarter of the century, that of the "Kokkinobaphos Group”. 
The new tendencies announce themselves in the growing isolation of shoulders, 
knees, etc., in the overmodelling of certain salient points, in the "changing" 
colours and the white highlights; but the basic design is still that of the ’twenties 
or ‘thirties. The Evangelists of the Vatic.Gr.1156101 derive from even earlier 
iconographic and stylistic models; only the nervous glitter of the white, splintery 
highlights betrays the later date. The same is true of the Brit. Museum Egerton 
2610 which shows in addition the dim gold and the earthy colours which are a 
characteristic of the late twelfth century. Some of the transversal folds are 
arranged in the “wrinkled” design familiar from the Monreale mosaics!92. 

More modern and nearer in date and style to Monreale are three manu- 
scripts in the National Library of Athens which form a more or less homo- 
geneous group. Somewhat earlier than the other two is, perhaps No. 93, a 
Gospel Book of the later twelfth century1%, But the face of St. Luke already has 
the same tension of the form-designing lines!94 as the figures of the Baptist at 
Monreale and in H. Sophia; and the drapery is broken up by rugged high- 
lights. Some of the other miniatures! contain traits, such as broken curves or 
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convolutions, which recall the mosaics of the Cefalú vault. The date may be 
around 1170. ‘The miniatures of Athens Cd. No. 7 (Psalms and Odes) seem 
exactly contemporary with Monreale!96, The figures are moving in an agitated 
way, the drapery is dissolved in an interplay of positive and negative, light and 
dark, forms which are still linear and form-designing, but tend already to congeal 
into schematised configurations. The faces are haggard and farouche, the flesh 
tones rich with light brown, green, pink and white; the local colours of the gar- 
ments are shaded with black, white and complementary tones. The third of the 
Athenian books of this group, No. 15107, is a product of the same workshop as 
No. 7. The drapery has the glittering quality of the Monreale mosaics*08, 

One of the best manuscripts of the late Comnenian period is the London, 
British Museum Cd. Harley 1810, a Gospel lectionary!9?, the miniatures of 
which contain, in addition to the stylistic characteristics of the Athens manu- 
scripts, several new traits, especially as regards the colour. There is an extensive 
use of "changing", in places lurid, colours of a sombre richness; some of the 
folds*1% open up in a way that implies a conception of spatial freedom trans- 
cending the stylistic manner of the Athens manuscripts, and the spirited dróle- 
ries in the margin suggest, perhaps, an acquaintance with Western illumination. 

The late Comnenian style remained the basis of a large group of illumin- 
ated books which issued from a Palaeologan Court workshop in the third quarter 
of the thirteenth century. Some of these manuscripts, like the orientalising Brit. 
Museum Add.Cd.11836, may have been painted in Anatolia before the return 
of the Court to Constantinople in 1161; others may have originated in Con- 
stantinople itself, although there is no definite proof for either assumption. The 
best-known example of the group is the Chicago New Testament, Rockefeller- 
McCormick Cd.2400111. The date of the group!!? hinges on that of the Paris 
Coislin 200 which was sent as a gift to Louis LX of France by the Emperor 
Michael Paleologus in 1269. From a colophon in another book of this group, 
the Lavra B 2611%—giving the wrong date of 1084—it can be concluded that, 
at least in the illustration of the Gospels, the workshop followed earlier proto- 
types. This is true not only of the iconography of the group, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the Job commentaries, the illustration of which seems to a certain 
extent to be an invention of the thirteenth century, departing from the earlier 
tradition; it is also true of the style. The dominating element of this style is 
the mannerism of the late twelfth century, conserved in cold storage, as it were, 
throughout the period of the Latin occupation of the metropolis. All the char- 
acteristics of the Monreale style are there, but in a shoddy and diluted version, 
in compositions which are cut down to the bone, in forms which have lost their 
tension and in colours which are dim and sweetish. 

The style of this first Palaeologan Court workshop, which may perhaps 
be localised at ‘Trebizond, is a legacy from the Comnenian epoch. It does not 
point forward as do the manuscripts assembled by Weitzmann round the Athens 
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Cd.No.118114, and as do some of the late twelfth-century works or even works 
painted in Constantinople under the Latin Empire. 

An interesting feature of some manuscripts of the late twelfth century, for 
instance the Athens No. 7, are the large single figures**5 which show, overlying 
the numerous linear folds, a vigorous modelling of the entire figure in light and 
dark, in an attempt to get beyond the twelfth-century conception of a richly 
differentiated relief, and to achieve full plastic volume with luminaristic means. 
This tendency is also present in the figures and half figures of two Commentaries 
on the Prophets in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. The Cd. New College 44 
contains all the stylistic traits of the Monreale mosaics in a somewhat diluted 
form: the form-designing, heaped contour-lines, the insulated salient points, the 
white highlights and the modelling of the local colours with complementary 
tones (green with red, brown with violet, etc.)11f, The manuscript may be 
somewhat later than the mosaics of Monreale; it may, in fact, belong to the first 
years of the thirteenth century, since the colours already show something of the 
thinness and sweetishness which is a mark of thirteenth-century work; but the 
foundation is still the late Comnenian style. ' 

Still later is the other Bodleian Codex of the Prophets, Ms.Laud.Gr.30 A, 
in which the colours are dim and dirty and modelled not with complementary 
tones but exclusively with dark lines and white highlights. The Codex belongs 
to the second half of the thirteenth century, but the illuminators followed, at 


least in one part of the miniatures!!", stylistic and iconographic prototypes 


which must have belonged to the late twelfth century. 

lhe comprehensive modelling of the entire figure in light and shade—so 
that the averted side of the figure is in deep shadow— made for an increase in 
the three-dimensional character of the figures, a formal conception which char- 
acterises not only thirteenth-century miniatures like those of the Vat.Gr. 1208118 
and Iviron No. 5119, but also the Serbian paintings at Milesevo (1234-1237) 12° 
and Sopocani (c. 1265)!1?! and the decoration of the church of Boiana in 
Bulgaria (1259)1??. This new way of bringing out the bodily volume by means 
of a unified lighting and modelling had its roots in the latest phase of Comnenian 
art of which the Deesis in St. Sophia is artistically the most valuable and Mon- 
reale the most extensive specimen. Monreale contains, however, only the germs 
of the new, plastic and luminous style, the development of which was, so to 
speak, forced underground by the Latin conquest of Constantinople. The decor- 
ation of Monreale still belongs to the ending phase of the earlier development 
rather than to the first phase of the new. Only here and there in the vast en- 
semble appear faint traces of the new current which revolutionised Byzantine 
art in the thirteenth century, to break out with an astonishing exuberance in 
Constantinople at the time that Giotto painted the Arena Chapel!?3, 
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NOTES 


1 Lazarev, Cefalù, op. cit., fig. 21. 

2 Not even the decoration ot the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem is sufficiently 
well preserved to permit of an analysis. | 

3 Myasoyedov, op. cit. Bibliography in N. Sychev, “Sur l'Histoire de l'Eglise du 
Sauveur à N ereditsy prés Novgorod”, Recueil Uspenskiy, Vol. IT, Paris 1932, p. 771. The 
only reproductions which show someth:ng of the ensemble style of the frescoes are the 
water colours by Braylovsky, published in Suslov, Pamyatniki, etc., Vols. 1-3, St. Peters- 
burg, 1908-10, and reproduced in Ebersolt, op. cit., Monuments Piot. 

4 See above. 

5 N. Okunev, “La Découverte des anciens fresques du Monastére de Neres”, Slavia, 
Vol. VI, 1927, p-603ft.; A. Mesesnel, in Glasnik Skoplje, 1930, p. 119ff.; Lazarev, Cefalù, 
op. cii., p. 212, n. 51, with bibliography. Reprod. in Muratov, Peinture, op. cit., Pls. 1 53-156, 
and Diehl, Peinture Byzantine, op. cit., Pl. 50. 

ê Muratov, of. cit., Pl. 153. 

' The compositions of this style could almost be described in Wolfflin's terms of 
Baroque as against High Renaissance. The interlocked pattern is, however, nearer in 
character to European Mannerism than to Baroque. 

8 Muratov, of. cit., Pl. 154. 

* H. Swoboda and others, Der Dom von Aquileja, Wien, 1906, p. goff.; L. Testi, Storia 
della Pittura Veneziana, etc., Vol. I, Bergamo, 1910, p. 94, with wrong date in the eleventh 
century; P. Toesca, “Gli affreschi del Duomo di Aquileja”, Dedalo, Vol. 6, 1925, pp. 32— 
57; Idem, La Basilica di Aquileja, Bologna, 1933, pp. 319-328. The frescoes can be distri- 
buted among several artists, one of whom was certainly a Greek from Constantinople, the 
others Venetian pupils. The Christological scenes are by the Greek master, whereas 
those from the lives of SS. Peter and Mark, the figures of Saints and the decorative work 
were painted by local artists after Greek models. 

1% Reproductions in Toesca, Dedalo, op. cit. 

11 V. Cottas, L'Influence du Drame XPIZTOZ HAZXON sur Dart chrétien d’ Orient, Paris 
1931, with further bibliography. 

12 J. M. Hussey, Church and Learning in the Byzantine Empire, 867—1185, Oxford, 1937 
passim; also Vasiliev, History, op. cit., II, p. 130f. 

*® Which has been recognised as a characteristic of the late twelfth century style of 
the metropolis by H. Peirce and R. Tyler, “Three Byzantine works of art”, Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers, No. 2, Cambridge, Mass., 1941, p. If. 

. 14 So for instance in the last scene of the Emmaus cycle. 

15 The problem of the Byzantine Renaissances has been much discussed in the last 
twenty years. Gabriel Millet has made it the main thesis of many of his lectures at the 
Collége de F rance, and fuller publication of his researches is eagerly awaited. In addition 
see W. v. Zaloziecky, “Das Problem der Byzantinischen Renaissance und ihr Verhältnis 
zur Abendlandischen”, Forschungen und Fortschritte, Vol. 7, 1931, p. 455ff.; K. Weitzmann, 
"Probleme der Mittelbyzantinischen Renaissance", Archdol. Anzeiger, 1933, pp. 339—360; 
E. Kitzinger in Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. 56, 1936, p. 117ff.; H. Buchthal, The 
Miniatures of the Paris Psalter, op. cit., p. oof: C. R. Morey, ““The Byzantine Renaissance", - 
Speculum, Vol. 14, 1939, p. 139; K. Weitzmann, Constantinopolitan Book Illumination, op. cit., 
p. 210f., on the late Byzantine Renaissance which began, according to Weitzmann, in the 


late eg period (the “mouvement N éo-Hellénistique"" of Muratov, La Peinture, op. 
cil., p. 12711. 
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16 See the chapter “Development and Dissemination of the Middle Byzantine mosaic 
style” in Diez-Demus, of. cit., p. 95ff. l 

17 In miniature painting it had never completely disappeared. 

18 A, Grabar, La Peinture religieuse en Bulgarie, Paris, 1926, p. 55ff., Pls. 1, 3—5. 

1? Muratov, of. cit., Pl. 154; Grabar, of, cit., Pl. 5. 

20 Simeon in the Dee Ger Ee Pl. 156. 

21 ratov, op. cit., Pl. 155; Grabar, op. cit., Pl. 4. l e l 

22 L Gaba Die asian der Dimitry Kathedrale in Wladimir, Berlin, 1926; 
Alpatov-Brunov, of. cit., p. 253f; A. Anisimov, Domongolskiy period, op. cit., p. 102ff.; 
L. Réau, “Les fresques de la Cathédrale Saint-Dimitrij à Vladimir”, L Art Byzantin chez 
les Slaves (Recueil Uspenskiy) IL, Paris, 1932, part 1, p. 68ff.; Lazarev, Cefalù, op. cit., p. 212, 

i ibliography. 1 l 

T TOU Brandenburg, of. cit.; Repnikov, in Voprosy Restavratsi, op. cit., figs. on 
p. 183ff., especially the three heads on p. 187; Grabar, £storiya, op. ctt., I, figs. on p. S 32f.; 
Anisimov, Domongolskiy period, op. cit., pp. 176, 181, a, b, 182; A. N. Nekrasov, revne 
Russkoye izobrazitelnoye iskusstvo, Moscow, 1937, p. 73, fig. 43; Olsufiev, Recent restorations, 
op. cit., fig. 8. 

24 Olsufiev, op. cit., fig. 8. 

35 Op. cit., teg, 2, 3, 4, 7, p- 107. 

26 Especially op. cit., fig. 2. | 

27 Op. cit., fig. 7, Head of a Saint. Ml y 

28 Myasoyedov, of. cit.; Idem (French edition), Les fresques Byzantines de Spas der itza, 
Paris, 1928 (I quote from the Russian edition of 1925). The earlier bibliography sum- 
marised in Lazarev, JVougorodskoye zhivopis, op. cit.; of the more recent works the following 
are especially important: N. Sychev, Sur l'histoire de l'église du Sauveur, op. cit.; C. AE 
nachvili, “Quelques remarques sur l'origine des procédés dans les fresques de Nereditsy”, 
L'Art Byzantin chez les Slaves, Recueil Uspenskiy, vol. 11, pp. 109-128; M. Artamonov, 
“Mastera Nereditsy". Novgorodskoye Istor. Sbornik, Vypusk V, Novgorod, 1939, pp. 34-47 

29 Myasoyedov, op. cit., Pls. 23-37, especially 29-34. 

30 E.g., op. cit., Pl. 34/2 and the Sylvester of Monreale. 

81 Op. cit., Pls. 3-14. 

32 Op. cit., Pls. 15—18. 

33 E.g., op. cit., Pl. 44. - 

34 Lazarev, Cefalù, op. cit., p. 232. : 

35 Jerphanion, Eglises rupestres, op. ctt., Pl. 96ff. 

36 Jerphanion, op. cit., Pl. 115ff. 

37 Op. cit., Pls. 125ff. | E 3 

38 Wulff-Wiegand, Laimos, op. oe 22211. pe Rs = KS na e near the 

iler monastery, probably from the beginning of the thirtee ry. 
ip Kintvisi Basilica, Ge (1184-1212; reprod. in V. Lazarev, “Studies in the Leone 
graphy of the Virgin”, Art Bulletin, vol. 20/1, 1938, p. 26ff., fig. 35); Other rae in G. 
Tschubinashvili, Georgische Kunst, Berlin, 1930; A. Tolmatchevskaya, Freski Starot Georgu, 
I. l 
SH BE and others, The Church of the Nativity, op. cit. (with half-tone ill. and coloured 
reproductions after water colours); V. Vincent and F. M. Abel, Bethlehem, le Dan Ed i 
la Nativité, Paris, 1914, with bibliography; T. Shmit, in Journal of the Ministry 2 ublic 
Enlightenment (in Russian), St. Petersburg, 1913, No. 8, p. 313ff.; A. M. Schneider, 4 
Römische Quartalschrift, 1931, p. 308; T. S. R. Boase, The Arts in the Latin Kingdom, op. ct., 
: 11/1, p. 12ff. i l Wy 

2 wie op. cit., suggested the possibility that the Basilius Pictor of the mosaics was 
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the same artist who illuminated (and signed) a part of the so-called Psalter of Melisande 
(1131-1144), Brit. Mus., Egerton 1139. 

“2, J. W. Crowfoot, “Churches at Bosra and Samaria-Sebaste", Brit. School of 
Archaeology in Jerusalem, Suppl. Paper 4, London, 1937, Pls. 1, 16, p. 36f. 


23 Sotiriu, op. cit.; see also W. H. Buckler in Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. 53/1, 1933, 
p. 105ff., and Archaeologia, vol. 83, 1934, p. 327. 

44 Sotiriu, op. cit., Pls. 65-73. 

45 Op. cit., Pl. 65. 

PE, Pl. 71. 

47 Op. cit., Pl. 68. 

t8 Op. cit., PL 52]f. 

22 Op. cit., Pl. 77/b. 

50 Op. cit., Pl. 80. 

51 G. Millet, Mt. Athos, op. cit., Vol. I, Pls. 97, 98. 

5? Olsufiev, of. cit., fig. 7. 

°° E. Muntz, “Les Artistes Byzantins dans l'Europe Latine”, Revue de l'Art Chrétien, 
1993, p. 187; A. L. Frothingham, "Byzantine Artists in Italy from the sixth to the fifteenth 
century”, American Journal of Archaeol., vol. 9, 1894, p. 32ff.; G. De la Tourette, L'Orient et 
les Peintres de Venise, Paris, 1924, passim, etc. 


54 A. M. Zanetti, Della Pittura Veneziana, etc., Venezia, 1 771, p. 2f.: John and Philip of 
Scutari. 

55 R. Galli, in Bollettino d’ Arte, 1903, p. 170, fig. 4. 

55 Danieli, Inventario, op. cit., Pls. 3, 6, and p. 33. 

5? Crypt of Anagni Cathedral; see below. 

$8 Salerno, Poli, Grottaferrata; see below. 

5° See above and Lazarev, Cefalù, op. cit., p. 232. 

59O. Demus, “Studies among the Torcello Mosaics” III, Burlington Magazine, 
August, 1944, No. 497, p. 195ff., Pls. Ic, IIa; a full bibliography on the twelfth-century 
mosaics of Torcello in Demus, “Studies”, II, op. cit., No. 491, P. 42, N. 2. 

*! Demus, “Studies”, IT, op. cit., Pl. Ic. 

*2 An early example of this negative modelling can be found in Hosios Lukas, in the 
bust of Christ illustrated in Diez-Demus, of. cit., Pl. II and fig. 17. In this example, how- 
ever, the inverted modelling was called for by the singular conditions—the dazzling effect 
of the curved golden ground near the window. A similar bust in the other transept (of. 
cit., fig. 19) 1s modelled in the normal way. It is characteristic of the Byzantine evolution 
that an exceptional solution became, in the long run, a generally accepted practice. 

5? Demus, “Studies”, III, op. cit., Pl. IIa. The figure was set into the already existing 
apse decoration at the end of the twelfth century, in the place formerly occupied by an 
enthroned Christ (of. cit., p. 199). 

$4 The upper part of the Child (including the head) in the lunette above the west 
door of Monreale is identical with that of Torcello. 

$5 Demus, “Studies”, I and II, of. cit. 

“6 The Angel with the scales above the entrance is the work of a master closely con- 
nected with the workshop which executed the central cupola of St. Mark's. 

3? The earlier bibliography in Demus, Die Mosaiken, op. cit., Lazarev; Cefalù, op. cit., 
p. 229; and S. Bettini, Mosaici antichi di San Marco a Venezia, Bergamo, 1944. 

68 Cf. the excellent characterisation of the Venetian evolution by Lazarev, Cefalù, 
op. cit., p. 231: “There can be no doubt that the craftsmen... were not pure Greeks. 
Probably they had been cut off from Byzantium and had formed, on Venetian soil, a kind 
of colony from which issued one generation of mosaicists after another. In the process of 
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time this Greek colony absorbed more and more local members, who influenced the 
Greeks in the direction of an ever-increasing Romanisation of their Art....In this 
respect the Adriatic school differs sharply from the Sicilian, which had more persistently 
preserved its connection with Byzantium" ... 

69 Demus, “Studies”, I, op. cit., p. 136, Frontispiece and Pl. II. 

70 Monumenta Sinaitica (Beneshevich), op. cit., Vol. I, Pl. 19. The icon measures 
without the frame 33.6 by 23.2 cm. It was discovered by Beneshevich who dated it to the 
fourteenth or the beginning of the fifteenth century. It is well preserved, except for the 
left half of the upper body of the Child and a lacuna in the ornamented ground, filled in 
with painting. | 

?! Lazarev, Studies in the Iconography, op. cit.; Kondakov, Ikonografiya Bogomateri, op. cit., 
passim. See also above. The curious detail of the reversed foot of the Child can be seen in 
the Hodegetria of the Palatina Transept. 

72 Bettini, Felix Ravenna, op. cit., 1938/1, p. 18, fig. 7 with bibliography. 

73 See above; Bibliography in Bettini, of. cit., p. 17 and Lazarev, “Duccio, ere", 
Burlington Magazine, 1931, p. 165. 

71 Th. Whittemore, in American Journal of Archaeol., April-June, 1942, p. 169, with 
Plates; C. R. Morey, “Ihe Mosaics of Hagia Sophia”, Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Vol. II, No. 7, March, 1944, p. 201ff. It is after considerable hesitation that I 
venture to disagree with the eleventh-century date put forward by Professor Morey. So 
far I know the work only from photographs published by Mr. Whittemore, which show 
the three heads only. Mr. Whittemore has not yet given his final verdict on the date. 

75 As, for instance, the Vindob. Gr. 364 or the Ox. Bodl. Cromwell 16. 

.  *S'[he trefoil form of the nostrils became de rigueur in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries: Arta (Wulff, Byz. Kunst, op. cit., £g. 399), Pet (Petkovich, op. cit., Pl. 75a), 
Dečani (op. cit., Pl. 93a). | 

77 ‘The same form of the beard can be found in the frescoes of the Neophytos church 
in Cyprus: Sotiriu, op. cit., Pl. 70. 

78 Whittemore, 3rd Report, op. cit., Pl. 34. 

"7 More clearly pronounced in the right than in the left Angel. The latter figure was 
the work of a more progressive master than that of the former. 

$0 A date in the Palaeologan epoch which might be considered in view of the painterly 
qualities of the mosaic is unlikely because of the strongly form-designing elements in the 
face of St. John, which point to a date in the late Comnenian era. 

$1 Also in the Baptistery: J. Ebersolt, Constantinople Byzantine et les Voyageurs du Levant, 
Paris, 1919, pp. 35f., 107. 

$2 N. Malicky in Byz. Zeitschrift, 1926, p. 123ff., and Schneider, Byzanz, op. cit., p. 52. 

83 Schneider, of. cit., p. 76; the mosaics mentioned in Gerlach, Tagebücher, op. cit., p. 
157; Ebersolt, Constantinople Byzantine, op. cit., pp. 133, 184. 

84 Chalandon, Les Comnéne, II, op. cit., p. 633. 

*5 Chalandon, of. cit., p. 633. 

*8 Van Millingen, Byzantine Churches, op. cit., p. 295f. 

87 Andronicus decorated the Church of the Forty Martyrs: Diehl, Manuel, op. cit. 
p. 404. On the mosaics of the supposed Monastery of Manuel, see Van Millingen, op. cit. 
p. 2531f., after the description in Gerlach, Tagebücher, op. cit., p. 455f.; the identification 
opposed by Schneider, of. cit., p. 66, with bibliography. 

8 Diehl, Manuel, op. cit., p. 404, after Cinnamus: representations of cities taken by 
Manuel. 

89 Chalandon, of. cit., p. 232, after Benjamin of Tudela; Diehl, op. cit., after Nicetas 
Acominatus, and Eude de Deuil. 
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NOTES 


?*9 C. Diehl, Figures Byzantines, 2de série Paris, 1908, p. 86ff., after Cinnamus. 

21 Diehl, Manuel, op. cit., p. 404, after Nicetas. 

92 Of. cit., p. 405, after Robert de Clari. 

?3 See, for instance, the twelfth-century novel by Eustathius, De Ismeniae et Ismenes 
Amoribus, ed. G. Gaulmin, Paris, 1618. 

34 See Weitzmann, Constantinopolitan Book Illuminations, op. cit., especially p. 211, and 
Tikkanen, Farbengebung, op. cit., p. 165. 

?5 The London, Brit. Mus. Add. 22736, of 1179, the Vindob. Suppl. Gr. 102 (now 
Naples, Cod. Vien. 9) of 1192 and the Vatic. Barb. 520 of 1193 are of South Italian 
origin. 

96 Weitzmann, of. cit., p. 212. 

3? See above. 

28 [n the Paris Suppl. Gr. 612, of 1164 (Lake, of. cit., V, Pl. 320). 

29 Paris Gr. 83, of 1167 (Lake, op. cit., VIII, Pl. 597). 

19? British Museum, Illuminated Manuscripts, Vol. II, Pl. 1. 

101 P, Toesca, ““Cimeli Bizantini”, L' Arte, Vol. IX/6, fig. 7; Tikkanen, Farbengebung, 
ap. cil., pp. 155, 176 n. (beginning of twelfth century"). 

109? St. John on fol. 230 v. 

103 Buberl, Athen, op. cit., figs. 50—55, p. 16f. 

104 Fol. 8o v; Buberl, of. cit., fig. 50. 

105 Op. cit., figs. 51, 52. 

106 Op. cit., figs. 37-48, p. 14f.; Buberl connects with this codex the Vatican Psalters 
Gr. 1927 (De Wald, Septuagint, Vol. III, Part 1) and 342. 

107 Buberl, op. cit., figs. 49, 52, p. 16. 

108 A good example of the style in a medium which lends itself specifically to this 
effect is the metal relief in the Collection Le Roy, Paris (J. Marquet de Vasselot, Catalogue 
raisonné de la Collection Martin Le Roy, 1, Paris, 1906, p. 5f., Pl. 2). 

109 Dalton, Byz. Art, op. cit., p. 476; Tikkanen, of. cit., pp. 170—177. 

110 For instance in the Transfiguration, fol. 61 r. 

111 Bibliography in Willoughby, “Codex 2400, etc.”, Art Bulletin, XV [1, 1933, p. 3. 

112 To the group belong, apart from the MSS. mentioned in the text (among others) 
the following: the New Testaments Athens, Byz. Museum No. 820; Leningrad, No. 105; 
Lavra, B. 26; Kiev, Lavra Museum, New Testament from Nicomedia; Paris, Coislin 200; 
Paris Sappl. Gr. 1335; Vat. Barb. Gr. 449.—The SS. Chrysostom and Gregory in Oxford, 
Bodl. Roe 6.—The Job Commentaries Vat. Gr. 1231 and 751; Paris F. Gr. 134; Jerusalem, 
Holy Sepulchre, MS. No. 5 and Oxford Bodl. Barocci MS. 201. 

113 Willoughby, of. cit., p. 19. 

114 Weitzmann, Book Illumination, op. cit., p. 197ff. 

115 Buberl, of. cit., figs. 43, 44. 

116 See especially Zechariah, fol. 28 v; Jeremiah, fol. 68 r; Baruch, fol. 102 v; 
Jeremiah, fol. 108 v; Hannah, fol. 158 r. 

11? From fol. 260 onwards. ‘The preceding miniatures are painted in a coarse 
thirteenth-century style in which elements of the fourteenth century are anticipated. 

118 Repr. in Palaeogr. Society, Parts IX-XIII, Pl. 131; S. Beissel, Vatikanische 
Miniaturen, Freiburg i. Br., 1893, Pl. 12; see also Tikkanen, of. cit., p. 77: Tikkanen dated 
the MS. (with its parallel, the Vatic. Gr. 1158: Beissel, op. cit., Pl. 10) to the late twelfth 
century, Weitzmann, of. cit., p. 207, to the early thirteenth, and M. Alpatov (“A Byzan- 
tine Illuminated MS. of the Palaeologue epoch in Moscow”, Art Bulletin, vol. XII/3, 
1930, p. 218) to the fourteenth century. 
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119 Together with the group assembled by Weitzmann, op. cit.; the dating of the 
group by Weitzmann in the early thirteenth century does not seem convincing, The 
Iviron Cd. 5 may even belong to the first years of the fourteenth century. 

120 Petkovich, of. cit., I, Pls. 8—11; II, Pls. 6-26. 

121 Petkovich, of. cit., I, Pls. 13-23. 

TA. Grabar, DBoiana, Sofia, 1924. 

, 1*3 D. Ainalov, Vizantiyskaya Zhivopis, op. cit., passim; Weitzmann, op. cit, with 
bibliography. | i ` 
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c. DISSEMINATION OF THE SICILIAN MOSAIC STYLE 





HE development of Normanno-Sicilian mosaic decoration can be divided . 
È into three phases, both from the iconographic and the stylistic point of 
^* view. The first phase, under Roger II, comprising the apse of Cefalù, the 
first plan of the Palatina, and the entire decoration of the Martorana, is char- 
acterized by eclecticism and the importation of ideas and forms. Longitudinal 
south Italian and centralized Greek programmes were tried out and adapted to a 
hybrid architectural framework. Byzantine mosaicists were called upon to 
arrange and carry out these programmes, which they did in an idiom whose 
purity became increasingly adulterated by the difficulties inherent in the archi- 
tectural setting and by a foreign atmosphere of taste, tinged with Islamic 
ingredients. | 
. The second phase, under William I, embracing most of the presbytery 
mosaics of Cefalú, the additions to the eastern part of the Palatina according to 


the changed plan, the mosaics of the Palatina nave and aisles, as well as the 


preserved secular decorations, shows an attempt to build a compound decorative 
system, a combination of the Greek and the south Italian programmes. ‘The 


“designers and mosaicists were either provincial Greeks or Graeco-Sicilians who 
“used a style evolved probably in the provincial backwaters of Byzantine art, and 
-attempted to fuse this style with indigenous (Siculo-Arabic) tendencies. ‘This 


second phase was the historical moment when there was a chance of a specifically 
Sicilian development asserting itself. It was cut short, however, by dynastic 


troubles, and replaced at the accession of William II by a new and most power- 


ful influx of Byzantine forms. The Greek artists of this new, late Comnenian 
school achieved the fusion of the different programmes in use in Sicily and the 


building up from the experimental solutions reached in the preceding phase of a 


compound but homogeneous decorative system, realized in one of the vastest 
decorations completed during the Middle Ages: the decoration of Monreale. 


They made an end of the various attempts to establish a local Sicilian develop- 


ment and substituted for the somewhat provincialized idiom of William Ps 
artists the orthodox language of the new late Comnenian art of Byzantium. 
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The Greek artists of Monreale could, nevertheless, have laid the foundation 
of a vigorous Sicilian development, had not the fall of the Hauteville dynasty and 
the Teutonic invasion put a stop to it. This need not have been the case if the 
Sicilian development had rested on a broad foundation; if Normanno-Sicilian 
art had been more of a popular and less of a dynastic growth. As it was, this art 
and Sicilian mosaic decoration especially, was a typical court art, fostered by the 
favour of kings who were strangers in their country and of foreign prelates; and 
executed by artists called from afar. This artificial growth could have had little 
effect on what was to follow under changed circumstances and under rulers of 
different race. It flourished and died with the Hautevilles, and the subsequent 
development, even that in the sphere of mosaic art, was in no way its organic 
continuation. What we know of later Sicilian or South Italian mosaics has little 
or no connection with the decorative masterpieces of the Norman period. These 
later mosaics are either Palaeologan or South Italian in character. 

Now, if the later Sicilian development was so little influenced by Norman 
mosaic art, it is hardly likely that other, more remote, countries were. Sicily does 
not appear to have been a centre of radiation, or a source of powerful in- 
fluences. All attempts to trace such influences in Italy, e.g. at Venice, are futile. 
Venice had its own connections with the most powerful radiation centre of the 
Middle Ages, Byzantium itself, and the superficial similarities which can be 
detected as existing between the mosaics of Monreale and those of the Ascension 
and Pentecost cupolas (with their respective cycles) in St. Mark's find their 
explanation in the fact that both Monreale and Venice drew on Byzantium for 
iconographic and stylistic material. i 

The instances of indubitable Sicilian influence in Italy and elsewhere are 
scanty, and, what is more, each of these instances can be linked to Sicily by 
direct historical threads. This is only what is to be expected in view of the 
dynastic character of the Sicilian development. Such a development could not 
exert a wide influence; but single impulses would be capable of being trans- 


planted by the personal will of those in power, kings or prelates. According to - 


the nature of these transplantations, their documents might be expected in any 
country within reach of dynastic and personal relations, in Italy, Germany, 
Spain, England. The geographical pattern of these offshoots of Sicilian art has 
no inherent logic; it is a matter of historic chance. 

The following survey lays no claim to completeness but aims at bringing out 
the historical relationships which connect every offshoot of Sicilian art with 
Sicily itself. 

The chief vehicles and, more often than not, the results of these transplanta- 
tions were illuminated manuscripts. In some cases they continued and spread 
the Sicilian evolution in the most direct way. Four manuscripts at least are 
preserved (some only in fragments) which seem to have some sort of connection 
with Sicilian mosaic workshops. At least one of them originated in Sicily itself, 
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the curious pasquil of Peter of Eboli (the Liber ad honorem Augusti!) in the City 
Library of Bern. The only copy preserved, which seems to have been the pre- 
sentation copy destined for Henry VI, has not come down to us unchanged. ‘The 
line drawings were to a large extent retraced and crudely illuminated, probably 
in the course of the thirteenth century. After deducting these alterations there 
remains a curiously hybrid work in which several artists must have taken part; 
at least two of these artists seem to have been trained in the workshop of Mon- 
reale, where they may have worked as pictores parietariz, wall-designers. ‘To one 
of them is due, among other things, the drawing showing the interior of the 
Palatine chapel?; it is clear that the draughtsman aimed at reproducing the 
manner of mosaics. But the drawing most closely related to Monreale is that 
which represented the death of Frederick Barbarossa?, an illustration which had a 
singular fate. It was crudely overpainted, or rather blotted out, by a "cufic" 
design in thick blue colour, soon or immediately after it had been finished. The 
reasons for this barbaric treatment are obscure—perhaps it was meant to spare 
the feelings of Barbarossa's son *—but it had, in any case, the effect that the lines 
were never redrawn or the figures illuminated. Now, after the flaking off of the 


blue colour, the drawing is as fresh as at the time of its creation. It shows a | 


purely Greek hand of remarkable vivacity and artistic skill, and is in this respect 
unique in the entire book. It is more than tempting to assume that the draughts- 
man was one of the Greek designers of Monreale?; why his share in the illus- 
tration of the book is not larger, remains a matter of pure conjecture. 

Another book with drawings which are remarkably near to what the model- 
books in the hands of the Monreale artists must have been like, has perished save 


for three leaves preserved in the Augustinermuseum at Freiburg im Breisgau’. 


One of these leaves contains two drawings; in the upper half the scene of Christ 
and Zacchaeus, in the lower, two Saints on horseback, SS. Constantine and 
Theodore. These two figures are redrawn in brown and red ink by an unmis- 
takably German hand of the thirteenth century, whereas the Zacchaeus scene in 
the upper half shows the original technique of soft pen and brushwork. It is this 
scene which possesses all the stylistic traits of the Monreale mosaics. The first 
figure from the left, that of St. Peter, occurs, with all its details, several times in 
the Gospel-cycle of Monreale. The following figure, Christ, appears at Monreale 
at least twenty times in absolutely identical form, down to the minutest detail of 
the drapery. The last figure too, that of Zacchaeus, can be paralleled at Mon- 
reale, among the Pharisees of the miracle scenes. More astonishing; however, 
than this close correspondence with Monreale—where the scene of Christ and 
Zacchaeus is not represented—is the total absence of any Nordic or German 
characteristics, in a drawing which, as will be seen, must have originated in 
Germany towards the end of the twelfth century; and the more so as the lower 
part of the page, with the two Saints on horseback, shows many Teutonic traits, 
and that not only by virtue of the redrawing. The anatomy of the horses, the 
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draperies of the riders fit well into the development of Western German art. 
The solution’ of this puzzle is furnished by another fragment of the same book. 
This other leaf contains an index or list of contents with no apparent order of the 
subject matter contained. It is an astonishing variety of pictures to which this 
list refers, for instance: 
40 Ubi piscantibus apostolis apparet dominus. Petrus vero mergitur. 
41 Andree et Johannis Baptiste Paulique dimidiae figurae sub. . . . Apostolis 
stantibus. 
42 Stephani et Laurentii dimidietas. 
43 Dimidia figura beatae Mariae cum puero. 
44. Item Majestas, etc.; 
Or: 

72 Suscitatio viduae. 
73 Ibi Maria Domino in convivio pedes rigat. 
74. Ubi Zachaeus in arbore. 
75 Theodorus equitans cum Alio. 
76 Dominus conculcat leonem et Draconem. 
77 Leo et vacca. 
78 Post rota fortunae. 

It seems only too clear that the whole represented nothing but an artist's 
: model-book. The two drawings referred to above, Zacchaeus and the two saints 
show indeed the numbers 74 and 75 under which their subjects are listed in the 
contents. The artist, probably an Augustinian monk himself, seems to have been 
a learned man, interested in the humanities: the fragments contain also parts of 
un letters, Marian hymns, a commentary on Genesis and other theological 

atter. 

The final proof that here we have a model-book is furnished by the drawing 
of the Zacchaeus scene itself: on close scrutiny it reveals itself not as a free draw- 
ing but as a tracing: the hand of Christ holding the scroll is given only in outline 
without being divided into fingers. This explains also the absence of German or 
Nordic traits in the drawing. It must have been copied directly from a Byzantine 
drawing, and it 15 not unlikely that this Byzantine original was one of the model- 
books which were used by the Sicilian mosaicists; if not those of Monreale (where 
the scene of Christ and Zacchaeus does not itself appear), then, perhaps, those 
who decorated the Cathedral of Palermo. The Freiburg drawing, preserved bya 
lucky chance, is an important link in the reconstruction of the artistic process 
the results of which are the mosaics of Monreale. 

_ The drawings of the Freiburg model-book may serve as a key to the more 
involved problem of the famous Hortus Deliciarum®, Flamm, the editor of the 
Freiburg leaf, established the close stylistic relationship of the two books beyond 
any doubt?. This relationship goes further: both books were written in Augustin- 
ian monasteries—the Hortus in the last quarter of the twelfth century at Hohen- 
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burg (Odilienberg) in Alsace!9—and both show remarkable affinities with the 
style of the Monreale mosaics. Some of the Hortus miniatures look as if they had 
been copied from the same models as the mosaics!!. A close study of one of these 
drawings, that of the Agony in the Garden??, reveals that it was indeed copied. 
from a model-book. It contains a curious mistake on the part of the draughts- 
man, who depicted the scene exactly as it is given at Monreale (Pl, 69b), with the 
curious difference that the standing figure of Christ represented at Monreale at the 
right-hand side, admonishing St. Peter, has been shifted to the left of the entire 
group, so that the figure of St. Peter, whose listening attitude is still adhered to 
in accordance with the established iconographic type, appears now isolated and 
devoid of its function, whereas Christ, at the left, seems to address the sleeping 
Apostles. This mistake can be explained only by the assumption that the model 
followed by the draughtsman was incomplete in that 1t suppressed the stereo- 
typed figure of the standing Christ. There is good reason for assuming that such 
stereotyped figures were omitted from model-books; their repetition in every 
scene would have been inconsistent with the economy shown in those guide- 
books for expert painters which gave only the “variables”, as it were, for the 
single scenes. Herrade (or whoever it is who was responsible for the drawings of. 
the Hortus) knew that a standing figure of Christ belonged to the scenario of the 
Agony; but she was not expert enough to fit the missing figure into its right 
place and thus made a mistake of which no Byzantine artist would have been 
capable. | 

The use of a model-book is apparent also in those compositions of the 
Hortus which, regarding their content and message, were entirely new (and often 
rather clumsy) inventions of the pious abbess. Draped figures, especially those 
of God the Father, Christ or the Apostles, occurring in these new ensembles were 
invariably taken from a (or the) Byzantine model-book. This model-book need. 
not have been the exemplar which the Masters of the Monreale mosaics used; it 
looks, in fact, somewhat more “classical” in the draperies; the movements of the 
figures are more dignified and less hurried. The slight difference may have its. 
explanation in the fact that the Greeks of Monreale used their models freely, 
whereas the German draughtsman adhered to them painstakingly. In any case, 
the stylistic relationship to Monreale is so close that the model-book used by 
Herrade must have been Sicilian. There existed indeed a historic possibility of 
the transference of a Sicilian model-book to the nunnery of Hohenburg: it would 
be strange if the fact that it was this very nunnery to which Tancred’s widow was 
banished with her daughters, after Henry VPs victory in 1194, were merely an 
odd coincidence. It is, at least not unlikely that the picture book was brought to 


- Hohenburg!? by the unfortunate Sibylla. There must have been, on the other 
- hand, some sort of connection between Henry VI and Hohenburg before he 


decided on the monastery as the place of banishment for the family of his rival, a 
connection which may have led to his sending gifts from Sicily. Thus it seems. 
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safe enough to ascribe the turning up of a Sicilian model-book in Alsace to 
dynastic intervention of one kind or the other. 

The model-book in the possession of Hohenburg may have been the very 
source from which the painter of the Freiburg model-book drew part of his 
material. Its direct or indirect influence can be traced further. It is not unlikely 
that the same or a very similar prototype was used by the painter of the so-called 
Evangelistar of Speyer, now in Karlsruhe (Cod. Bruchsal No. 1)!*4, It was 
illuminated in 1197 for the Monastery (Stift) Neuhausen near Worms and soon 
afterwards given to Speyer Cathedral. The book is closely related to the Frei- 
burg leaf!? and is one of the most “classicist” and most “Byzantine” among the 
illuminated books of Western Germany, although the painter clearly over- 
stressed the linear rhythm of his models. 

Sicilian elements are also among the ingredients of another German model- 
book, a fragment of which is preserved in the library of Wolfenbütteli$, The 
book was made about 1230 in a Goslar workshop by several artists who, as the 
editors have shown, must have travelled extensively; they, or one of them, 
must have been, among other places, at Venice and in Sicily, and it is very 
likely that they copied not only from mosaics, wall-paintings and illuminated 
books, but also from model-books. Some of the material they brought together 
in this way went into the miniatures of the so-called Goslar Gospels, of c. 
1230-4017, 

It is evident that the echoes of Sicilian model-books and of the mosaics 
themselves must have become progressively dim and confused in thirteenth- 
century German art. The several strands of Byzantine influence, issuing from 
Byzantium itself, from Venice and from Sicily, which could still be separated as 
regards the twelfth century, became more numerous after the taking of Con- 
stantinople in 1204, and tended to mix. The booty from Constantinople fur- 
nished models which ousted or overshadowed the influence of the earlier Sicilian 
prototypes. This influence had never been widespread; it was a thin trickle, 
based on dynastic relations between Sicily and Germany 18, 

These relations were formed only at the end of the twelfth century: this is 
the reason why only the last phases of the Sicilian development exerted any 
influence on German art. It was different in the case of English art. The 
relationship between England and Sicily was established at an earlier date. 
There was a constant coming and going between England and Sicily. English- 
men like Robert of Selby, Master Thomas Brown, Richard Palmer, Bartholomew 
and Walter of the Mill, to mention only the most outstanding names, held 
important offices in the Regno; English scholars like Adelard of Bath and John 
of Salisbury paid several visits there, while others like Peter of Blois, after having 
lived in Sicily for a considerable time, came afterwards to settle in England. Not 

all these Englishmen held such violent feelings against Sicily as the last named. 
To this must be added the embassies, both Sicilian and English, which crossed 
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and recrossed between the two kingdoms, especially between 1168 and 1177, 
when the matrimonial negotiations were finally concluded with the marriage 
between William II and Joan of England, a settlement which was accompanied 
by a formal alliance. D 

The dynastic and personal rapprochement between Sicily and England pre- 
pared the way for a close cultural and artistic relationship. This relationship 
need not have been wholly one-sided; but it has not been possible so far to 
segregate English influences from the bulk of Normannic elements present in 
Sicilian art. If such influences reached Sicily in the twelfth century they mani- 
fested themselves not in representational art but in architecture. As regards. 
painting, Sicily was certainly the giving partner. It appears indeed to have been 
the source of a good deal of the “Byzantine” influences which reached England 
in the course and, especially, in the second half of the twelfth century. 

These influences, although already present at a much earlier time, reached 
their culmination in the last quarter of the twelfth century. The reason for this 
must not be seen exclusively in the political circumstances; 1t must not be over- 
looked that Byzantine art had, by that time, moved in a direction which brought 
it nearer and made it more palatable to the Romanesque North, both as regards 
the structure of narrative representation and the animated rhythm of its linear 
form. Especially from the middle of the twelfth century onwards, both Byzan- 
tine and English painting!? developed along somewhat similar lines, towards a 
synthesis of smooth classicism and temperamental expression *^. Thus the ground 
was prepared for the suggestive qualities of Siculo-Byzantine art to make their 
impression on English painting. E 

The first instances of unmistakable Byzantine influence appear in a rathe: 
uncongenial context, in the Winchester Psalter (Brit. Mus. Cotton MS. Nero C. 
IV)?!, written and illuminated about 1160 at St. Swithin's Priory, Winchester. 
While the bulk of the MS., with thirty-eight full-page miniatures, shows 
an agitated Nordic style with few Byzantine elements restricted mainly to 
the compositional and iconographic schemes, two more full-page miniatures, 
preceding the text, are evidently copies of Byzantine works and very close copies 
at that. One of the miniatures shows the Queen of Heaven enthroned between 
two Angels holding vexilla. These latter, instead of the correctly Byzantine 
“Trisagia”, and the stylistic details, leave no doubt as to the Anglo-Norman 
nationality of the copyist. Several traits point to the nature of the ultimate 
prototype of this miniature: the ornament at the bottom of the picture, erc 
sisting of two rows of multicoloured triangles, and the “abrupt modelling a 
light and shade interwoven in abstract patterns in the folds of the Virgin s dar 
undergarment. Both elements are characteristic of mosaic work, in which tech- 
nique they originated. The second miniature, a Koimesis (Death of the Virgin), 
follows faithfully the iconographic pattern evolved in Byzantine art; 1t looks like 
an abridged version of the mosaic in the Martorana (Pl. 56). It 1s by the same 
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hand as the first but less hieratic in style. It has the same ornamental band at the 
bottom, though semewhat less exactly drawn. 

The two isolated miniatures seem to be the result of a Nordic artist's first 
encounter with Byzantine originals. Where and in what way this encounter took 
place, is matter for speculation. If the traits pointing towards mosaics be taken 
into account, it might be suggested that the artist copied from Byzantine mosaics. 
These mosaics may very well have been those of the Martorana: the destroyed 
Virgin of the Apse together with the still existing Archangels of the Presbytery 
vault, worked into one hieratic panel, and the Koimesis of the westernmost vault. 
The personality of the interpreting artist would account for the small discrepan- 
cies. | 

The historic circumstances suggesting a direct relationship are tempting 
enough: the book was written and illuminated under the auspices of Henry of 
Blois, Bishop of Winchester from 1129 to 1171; we know that Henry was in Rome 
in 1151/52. An artist in his retinue may have gone on to Sicily. It is also known 
that Henry gave rich presents, among them works of art, to Winchester Cathe- 
dral; Siculo-Byzantine works may have been among them. It is, however, not 
necessary to elaborate the argument: from 1150 onwards, the opportunities for 
English artists to become acquainted with Siculo-Byzantine works were so 
numerous that it would be futile to point out one isolated possibility. 

The Byzantine ingredients, not yet wholly amalgamated in the Winchester 
Psalter, became gradually one of the most important elements which transformed 
English illumination in the late twelfth century. They ceased to be foreign 
bodies in an otherwise Anglo-Norman style. Works like the wall painting in 
St. Anselm’s Chapel in Canterbury Cathedral, representing St. Paul and the 
Viper??, of about 1170 testify to this. The closeness of the figure, which contains 
many elements of the style of the earlier Bury Bible??, to the bending figure of St. 
Paul in the Conversion of Paul in the Capella Palatina (Pl. 40a) is remarkable 
although the former is certainly not a copy of the latter. It is, nevertheless likely 
that the Canterbury painter knew the Palermitan mosaic, and it has been sug- 
gested, not without good reason, that “the most likely personality of this period 
to have established close contact between Canterbury and Sicily was Peter of 
Blois”, who after his Sicilian adventures became in 1173 Chancellor to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury 27. 

The most important English MS. of the later twelfth century, the Win- 
chester Bible, ?5 shows the gradual increase of Siculo-Byzantine influence over a 
period which may have covered the time from about 1160 to about 1200. At 
least two of the masters who, in a very singular division of labour, drew and 
illuminated the splendid book, the Master of the Genesis Initial and the Master of the 
Morgan leaf?8, must have been in Sicily and have actually studied the mosaics of 
Monreale. The attitudes, the draperies and, even more the facial types?" of the 
figures illuminated by these Masters are more than echoes of the Monreale 
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mosaics. Even the expression, the spiritual habitus of the faces, is very much the 
same. The second of these two Masters illuminated another book which must 
have been a sister book to the Winchester Bible, but of which only two leaves are 
preserved in the Pierpont Morgan Library in New York?*. The style of the 
Morgan miniatures is even more purely “Sicilian” than that of the Bible illumi- 
nation, perhaps because the artist was not so much bound by earlier designs as 
was the case with the three volumes of the Bible. 

The late twelfth century parts of the Winchester Bible and the Morgan leaf 
mark the apogee of Siculo-Byzantine influence in England; it was the time of 
the closest political and cultural contact between the two States. From 1200 
onwards the Sicilian influence gradually became less predominant; its place as a 
formative element of the development was taken by a current issuing from 
France. But even in MSS. like the Westminster Psalter??, the Psalter of the Brit. 
Mus. Royal Ms. I D X°, and several others?!, compositional schemes and 
stylistic details are used which are derived from Sicilian mosaics. 

Sicilian influences contributed a good deal to the formation of a national 
style in late twelfth-century England, more even than they did in Germany. If 
these influences and their effects had a shorter span of life in the former, it was 
probably due to the new vigorous current of French influences which invaded 
English art at about 1200, a current whose flow towards the East started only 
about a generation later. Thus it came about that Byzantine (and among them 
Sicilian) forms continued to live on in Germany and Austria at a time when they 
had become extinct in England. | 

As with Germany and England, Sicily had also dynastic relations with 
Spain, through King Roger's first wife Elvira of Castile and William I's Queen, 
Margaret of Navarre, in whose hands lay the government of Sicily from the 
death of her husband in 1166 to William II's coming of.age. Many Spaniards 
came to live in Sicily in these years, and the contacts established in this way never 
completely ceased. Itis thus to be expected that we should find Sicilian influences 
in Spanish art. The subject, interesting as it is, has not yet been properly 
studied??; but there is at least one monument on Spanish soil which bears testi- 
mony to the fact that the dynastic relations led, as usual, to the establishment of 
artistic contacts: the frescoes in the Monastery of Sigena?? in the province of 
Huesca, which are profoundly influenced by the style of the Sicilian mosaics. 

But all the Siculo-Byzantine influences which can be traced in German, 
English and Spanish painting do not amount to much, considering the artistic 
and historical importance of the Sicilian monuments from which they issued. 
In view of this, there remains the question of what happened to the scores of 
mosaicists and workers who had been busy designing and setting the mosaics of 
Monreale, after their work was finished. Some of them, it is true, may have 
found their way back to Byzantium, although the troubled situation in Con- 
stantinople itself, after the murder of Alexius in 1183, must have seemed hardly 
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inviting. Others may have gone on working in Sicily, in Walter’s Cathedral, for 
instance, and still others may have been attracted by other Italian workshops. It has 
been said above that no traces of Sicilian mosaicists can be found in Venice, 
which by the end of the twelfth century and the beginning of the thirteenth was 
the most active centre of mosaic work in Italy, and, after the upheaval wrought 
in Constantinople by the Fourth Crusade, perhaps the most important centre 
anywhere. But such traces can be found in two or three minor workshops, work- 
ing in Southern Italy, Grottaferrata and Rome. Little, however, is left of the 
mosaics executed by these workshops. 

One of the most precious remnants of their activity is the lunette with the 
half figure of St. Matthew above the entrance door (inside) of Salerno Cathe- 
dral?*, Archbishop Romuald (the historian, 1181) and the Chancellor Matthew 
of Ajello, the main patron of Monreale, had vied with each other in beautifying 
the church; the mosaic might belong to the very last years of the latter, that is, to 
the nineties of the twelfth century. The compositional scheme is taken from the 
Christ Pantocrator of the Monreale apse. The colour scheme (blue with white 
highlights in the undergarment, orange-brown with gold in the mantle), is 
reminiscent of Monreale, and the treatment of the folds, with their abrupt and 
quaintly-formed highlights, is very similar to. that of the figures of Saints in the 
Monreale transept. The St. Matthew of Salerno might indeed be one of them 
but for the more hieratic style suggested by the fact that the mosaic represented 
the Patron Saint of the Cathedral and occupied the conspicuous place above the 
main entrance. 

Whether another South Italian mosaic, the apse decoration of the Cathedral 
of Amalfi, executed after 1208, continued the tradition of Monreale it is im- 
possible to say**, since the mosaic is destroyed. The still preserved inscriptions 
and the iconographic scheme—an enthroned Virgin and a bust of Christ above— 
as well as some Sicilian traits in the architectural forms of the Cathedral and the 
Cloisters make it rather likely. That the influence of the Monreale style lingered 
on in Southern Italy is proved by the frescoes of Anagni Cathedral?9, Some of 
these frescoes may date from the last quarter of the twelfth century, among them, 
perhaps, those of the Chapel of St. Thomas of Canterbury. But those nearest in 
style to Monreale belong to the thirteenth century (1230ff.). Their style is 
nothing but a provincialized translation of the mosaic style of Monreale in the 
medium of wall painting. The vault with the history of Samuel and the lunette 
with Christ and four Saints especially is astonishingly close to the Sicilian 
mosaics. 

One of the vehicles of this influence may have been the new cult of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, which seems to have spread from and been propagated 
by the Abbey of Monreale. In addition to the chapel dedicated to this Saint in 
Anagni there is a fresco representing his martyrdom in SS. Giovanni e Paolo at 
Spoleto*’. ‘The style of the paintings, ascribed to Alberto Sotio, is again a 
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provincialized version of the Monreale style, and even the iconographical 
arrangement of the composition of some scenes (like that of the Martyrdom of 
SS. John and Paul)?$ follows the lay-out of the legendary scenes on the west wall 
of Monreale. A portrait figure of St. Thomas in S. Martino ai Monti in Rome 
from the early thirteenth century, now destroyed but of which copies have 
survived, was not only inspired by, but clearly a repetition of, the mosaic figure 
of the Saint in Monreale??; and the mosaic or its Roman repetition was also the 
prototype of the earliest English representations of the Saint, one of which, also 
from the early thirteenth century, is preserved in St. Mary's Church at Stow, 
Lincolnshire 20. 

As regards the question of the activities of the Monreale mosaicists subse- 
quent to the completion of their work in Monreale, we are on firmer groundin 
Rome and its environs. It has been noticed that the mosaic of the Pentecostin 
the Abbey Church of Grottaferrata*! is a work executed by these mosaicists. 
There can be no doubt as to the identity of the workshop. The mosaicist con- 
tinued, so to speak, where he left off in the northern transept of Monreale; 
colour, technique, facial types and draperies are almost the same as in the 
Pentecost of the Sicilian cathedral. The forms have become a bit broader, more 
rounded and full, a very small change which lies in the line of the development. 
If this minor “progress” is taken in consideration, the date of the mosaic can be 
fixed in the nineties of the twelfth century. | 

Grottaferrata was a Basilian monastery; its abbot, who played an im- 
portant part in the Greek monasticism-of Italy, would naturally employ Greek 
mosaicists; and similarly, Greek mosaicists out of work on Italian soil would 
naturally look for employment to one of the mightiest Greek monasteries in the 
peninsula. ! | 

We can even hazard a guess at the further fate and activities of the artist (or 
arüsts) after the completion of the Grottaferrata mosaic: there was important 
work to do in Rome at the end of the twelfth century and the threshold of the 
thirteenth, and there were not enough mosaicists to do it. The most important 
works in hand at that time were the (renewals of the) apse decorations in the 
Basilicas of St. Peter and S. Paolo fuori le mura. The apse of St. Peter's*? was 
destroyed in 1592; Grimaldi's copy does not permit of any stylistic analysis43, 
but it shows the general composition. 'l'he mosaic is divided, as is usual with 
Roman apses, in two parts, the lower of which represents the Lambs issuing 
from the cities of Jerusalem and Bethlehem with the Ecclesia Romana and Pope 
Innocent III (1198-1216) in the centre. These last-mentioned two figures are 
those which are most interesting from the point of view of our enquiry. Whereas 
we cannot form any idea of the extent of the restorations wrought in the time of 
Innocent III to the mosaics of the upper part, the representation of the Pope is 
proof that the lower part, at least, was reset, if not entirely, at least to a very 
large part at that time. It is a singularly lucky chance that a part of this very 
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figure of the great Pope is preserved to this day: it is known that two fragments 
of the mosaic, one of them with the head of Innocent, the other with the phoenix, 
which was represented as sitting on one of the trees, were preserved at the time 
of the destruction (1592) and given as a present to the family of Innocent, the 


Conti, by Pope Clement VIII. They are now at Poli, in the Cappella Conti** A ` 


third fragment, that of the head of the “Ecclesia Romana”, was recognized in a 
head preserved in the Museo Baracco, at Rome, by Signor Arslan*5. It had 
previously been ascribed to the sixth century and taken for a portrait of the 
Empress Theodora*f. Signor Arslan, probably led astray by the documentary 
evidence relating to the mosaic work done a little later in S. Paolo fuori le mura, 
ascribed the work done to the mosaic of the apse of St. Peter’s to Venetian 
mosaicists*’; in reality, however, we are confronted with productions—perhaps 
the last—by one or several survivors from the Monreale workshops. The head 
of the Pope shows the same treatment as that of King William 11 in the Coro- 
nation and Dedication panels at Monreale (Pl. 76). We find the same lineaments 
of the eyebrows and of the curved forehead, the same design of the eyes and nose 
with its curved tip, the mouth drawn downward with the moustache darkening 
the upper lip, the identical modelling of the cheeks (which never occurs in 
Venice) and, above all, the same expression, melancholy, diffident and yet 
assertive. The head of the Ecclesia, which has to a certain extent suffered from 
restoring, is paralleled by numerous instances in Monreale. 

The technique of the Vatican fragments is somewhat coarser, a decline 
which is to be expected since we are faced with the last productions of a dying 
tradition. 

In the second decade of the thirteenth century, this tradition was already 
extinct. This can be deduced from the well-known letter which Pope Honorius 
III (1216-1227), the successor of Innocent, wrote to the Doge Pietro Ziani of 
Venice in 1218*$, to thank him for having sent one mosaicist and to request the 
dispatch of two more masters for the completion of the mosaic in S. Paolo. The 
existing fragments of this mosaic confirm the inference to be drawn from the 
letter: they are purely Venetian and show no trace of Sicilian workmanship. 


Venetian influence had replaced Sicilian in Rome by 1218. The two influences | 


may have co-existed in Rome for a few years at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century: if they did, the one, from the North, was in the ascendant, the other 
from the South, in decline. ‘The turning-point lies between the work in St. 
Peter’s and that in St. Paul’s. | 

North of Rome, no Sicilian influences can be traced on Italian soil. Sicilian 
mosaic painting died in Rome at a time preceding the great Renaissance move- 
ment which was to spring up there towards the end of the thirteenth century. In 
this movement, Siculo-Byzantine mosaic had no part. The mosaicists of Mon- 
reale died without heirs. 
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NOTES 


‘Text and Miniatures in G. B. Siragusa, “Liber ad honorem Augusti" etc., in 
Fonti per la storia d’Italia, op. cit. 

2 Op. cit., Tav. XLIX. 

2 Op. cit., Tav. XIII bis. 

* This is the opinion of Siragusa, op. cit., p. 162. 

* A similar but not so purely Greek style is exhibited in the drawings on fol. 4 (of. cit., 
Tav. IIT) and part of fol. 42 (op. cit., Tav. XLI). 

5 Reproduced in: M. Hauttmann, “Das frühe Mittelalter", Propylden-Kunst-Geschichte, 
Vol. VI, fig. 658. See also O. Homburger, “Eine lothringische Kunstschule um die 
Wende des XII. Jahrhunderts", Oberrheinische Kunst, I, 1925, p. 5ff.; Idem and K. Preisen- 
danz, Das Evangelisiar des Speyerer Domes, Leipzig, 1930, p. 42; H. Flamm, “Eine Miniatur 
aus dem Kreise der Herrad von Landsperg", Repert. f. Kunstwissenschaft, Vol. 37, 1915, 
p. 123fL 

? So far not found by any scholar who has dealt with the interesting drawing. Flamm 
used all his erudition to prove that the fragments are the remnants of an edifying theo- 
logical work, connected with the Austin Canons and hailing from the same scriptorium as 
the Hortus Deliciarum. 

? Engelhardt, Herrad von Landsperg, etc., Stuttgart und Tübingen, 1818; F. Piper, Das - 
Martyrologium . . . der Herrad Landsperg. Berlin, 1862; R. de Lasteyrie, “Miniatures in- 
édites de l’Hortus deliciarum", Gazette archéologique, 1885; Le Noble, “Notices sur l'Hortus 
deliciarum", Bibl. de l École des Chartes, t.T, p. 253f.; Ch. Schmidt, Herrade de Landsperg, 
Hortus Deliciarum. Strasbourg, 1891; (Straub et Keller) Herrade de  Landsperg, 
Hortus deliciarum. Ed. Soc. pour la Conservation des Monuments historiques de l'Alsace, 
Strasbourg, 1901; A. Marignan, ‘“‘Etude sur le manuscrit de P'Hortus deliciarum". Studien 
zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte, Heft 125, Strassburg 1910; E. G. M(illar), “Miniatures of the 
Life of St. John the Baptist”, Brit. Museum Quarterly, Vol. 6, p. 1ff. 

The original was burnt in 1870; the basis of our knowledge is the Strasbourg facsimile 
by Straub and Keller, of 1901. 

? H. Flamm, Rep. f. Kunstwiss., op. cit., p. 145f. Compare, e.g. the Christ of the 
Zacchaeus scene with the Creator in the Genesis drawings of the Hortus. 

. 10 The date of the Hortus is not as firmly established as most scholars would have it. 
Marignan, of. cit., has collected the various indications for the dating, ranging from 1159 
to 1195, and discarded them all in favour of his pet theory of an origin in the thirteenth 
century. All the dates contained in the book were added by later hands and are not con- 
clusive. The writing and illumination (the latter need not be the work of Herrade herself, 
who died in 1195) seems to have covered a longish period. The safest assumption is, how- 
ever, that the book was finished by the end of the twelfth century. 

11 Those representations in the Hortus nearest to Monreale, both iconographically and 
stylistically, are (Straub et Keller, of. cit.) Pl. I (Christ), LLIf. (scenes of the Creation), IX 
(Adam and Eve working), X (Drunkenness of Noah, Tower of Babel), XII (Blessing of 
Jacob) XXVIII (Baptism), XXXIII (Samaritan Woman), XXXV (Agony in the 
Garden, Betrayal of Judas), XXXVI (Apostles), XXXVIII (Crucifixion), XL (Last 
supper), XLI (Pentecost), LXII (Palm trees) etc. | | 

12 Straub et Keller, op. cit., Pl. XXXV. 

13 This suggestion is given here for what it is worth. It will not be denied that it is 
tempting, although it places the date of the book rather late in view of the fact that Her- 
rade died in 1195. | 

14 K, Preisendanz and O. Homburger, Das Evangeltstar, op. cit. 
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15 Gf. for instance the Zacchaeus group of the Freiburg model-book with the Raising 
of Lazarus in the Evangelistar: Preisendanz and Homburger, op. cit , Pl. XIX and p. 42. 
The comparison of the Virgin of the Annunciation in the Evangelistar (colour plate No. 
XIX in J. Baum, “Die Malerei und Plastik des Mittelalters" 11, Handbuch der Kunstwiss- 
enschaft, Wildpark-Potsdam, 1936), with the Virgin of the Dedication panel at Monreale 
points to the ultimate source of the style. | | 

16 F, Rücker and H. R. Hahnloser, “Das Musterbuch von Wolfenbüttel", Mitteil- 
ungen der Ges. f. vervielfaltigende Kunst, Wien, 1929. 

17 A. Goldschmidt, Das Evangeliar im Rathaus zu Goslar, Berlin 1910, with bibliography. 

18 There is not sufficient evidence to connect the strong Byzantine influence at work 
in the goldsmiths’ workshops of the Meuse valley with Sicily, since it may have reached 
them by some other route or directly from Byzantium; the same is the case as regards the 
Byzantine elements in German sculpture during the late twelfth and early thirteenth 
centuries. See H. Móhle, “Die romanische Bildhauerschule des Bamberger Domes und 
ihre Beziehungen zur Malerei”, Studien zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte, Heft 248, Strassburg, 
1927; Lambert, Byzantinische und westliche Einflusse in ihrer Bedeutung fur die sáchsische Plastik 
und Malerei, Berlin (Thesis), 1926; Helbig-Brassine, L'Art Mosan, Paris, 1906; Devigne, 
La sculpture Mosane, 1932. 

19 F. Wormald, “The Development of English Illumination in the Twelfth Century”. 
Journal of the Brit. Archaeol. Association, 3rd series, Vol. VIII, 1943, p. 31ff. | | 

20 W. Koehler, “Byzantine Art in the West”. Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 1, Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1941, p. 63ff. | 

21 Palaeographic Society, Ser. I, Pl. 124; E. M. Thompson, English Illuminated Manu- 
scripts, p. 29ff. Pl. 9; E. G. Millar, English Illuminated Manuscripts from the tenth to the thirteenth 
Cent., Paris-Bruxelles, 1926, p. 33; Wormald, of. cit., p. 44, Pl. XIX b; “English Art and 
the Mediterranean", (Guide to the Photographic Exhibition), The Warburg Institute, 
London, 1941, pp. 37, 39. 

?? English Art, op. cit., p. 39. 

?? Millar, of. cit., Pls. 37-40; New Palaeogr. Soc., 2nd series, Pls. 172-174; Wormald, 
op. cit., p. 39f. 

24 English Art, op. cit., p. 39f. 

25 W. Oakeshott, The Artists of the Winchester Bible, London, 1945; Palaeogr. Soc., 
Ser. II, Pls. 166-7; Herbert, of. cit., p. 138f., Pl. XVI; Millar, op. cit., Pls. 44-7; Wormald, 
op. cit., p. 45ff.; Collections of Photographs in the Victoria and Albert Museum and the 
Warburg Institute, London. 

26 [ use Mr. Oakeshott's nomenclature, although I differ from him in various minor 
points. 

27 Oakeshott, of. cit., esp. Pls. XVII, XIX, XXI, XXVIII, XXX, XXXII, 
XXXIII. 

28 MS. No. 619. Millar, op. cit., Pl. 48. The attitude of Samuel anointing David is 
borrowed from that of Ananias baptising St. Paul at Monreale. 

29 Brit. Mus., Royal MS 2 A XXII. Millar, of. cit., p. 49, Pls. 62ff. 

30 Millar, op. cit., Pl. 65. Compare, for instance, the compositional schemes and 
details of the Ascension and the Pentecost on Fol. 6 with those of the Monreale mosaics. 

31 E.g. Psalter in the Bibl. Nat. Cd. Lat. 8846, the miniatures of which are by a hand 
close to the Genesis Master of the Winchester Bible. 

3? [Interesting finds could certainly be made in the field of Spanish illumination. 

23 R. del Arco, “El Real Monasterio de Sigena”, Boletin de la Sociedad Española de 
Excursiones, 1921; C. R. Post, A History of Spanish Painting, Cambridge, Mass., 1930; 
J. de Contreras, Historia del arte Hispanico, Vol. II, Barcelona, 1924, p. 272ff., figs. 291-292. 
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NOTES 


Del Arco dates the frescoes in the thirteenth, Post in the fourteenth century; they belong, 
in fact, to about 1200. I am indebted to Dr. O. Pacht for drawing my attention to this 
monument. 

34 Paesano, J] Duomo di Salerno, op. cit., p. 224; Bertaux, L' Art, op. cit., p. 190, fig. 78; 
Van Marle, The Development, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 136, fig. 63. Bertaux suggests a date in the 
time of Archbishop Alfanus II (1085-1121), which is impossible for stylistic reasons; his 
opinion was followed by Van Marle. Other mosaics of the late twelfth century were dis- 
covered under the roof of the Cathedral. F. Toesca, Storia, op. cit., p. 938. 

The mosaics in the southern side-apse of Salerno Cathedral (Bertaux, op. cit., p. 615; 
G. Pecori, La Capella di Gregorio VII nel Duomo di Salerno, 1873, p. 150; Clausse, Baszliques, 
op. cit., II, p. 19) were dedicated by Giovanni da Procida in 1260 and belong to a phase 
which had lost all connection with the Sicilian development. 

35 Bertaux, op. cit., p. 617. m" 

36 P, Toesca, “Gli affreschi della Cattedrale di Anagni”, Le Gallerie Nazionali Italiane, 
Vol. V, Rome, 1902; Van Marle, Development, op. cit., pp. 189f., 432f. 

27 U. Gnoli, Pittori e Miniatori dell’ Umbria, Spoleto, 1923, p. 15; Van Marle, Develop- 
ment, op. cit., p. 195f.; Toesca, Storia, op. cit., pp. 931, 1025 n. II. | 

38 Van Marle, op. cit., fig. go. 

39 T. Borenius, St. Thomas a Becket in Art, London, 1932, Pl. II/2. 

40 Of. cit., Pl. XVII, 1, and T. Borenius, ““The Iconography of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury", Soc. of Antiquaries, Vol. 79, p. 29ff., Pl. XIII/3. 

21 A, L. Frothingham, “Les mosaiques de Grottaferrata”, Gazette Archéol., p. 355ff.; 
A. Baumstark, “Il musaico degli Apostoli nella Chiesa Abbaziale di Grottaferrata”. 
Oriens Christianus, Vol. 4, 1904, p. 121ff.; Bertaux, of. cit., p. 304f.; Venturi, Storia, op. cit., 
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thus Bodleian MSS. are entered under Oxford, British Museum MSS. under London, and so on. 


“Acanthus” rinceau, 17, 241° 
Adernó, Castle, 408 
Amalfi, Cathedral, 24194, 452 
Anagni, 205, 251, 3311*, 452 
Animal motifs, in Stanza di Ruggiero, 358 
Apse, function in longitudinal churches, 201-3 
programmes, Palatina and Martorana, 215 
treatment, at Monreale, 227 f. 
Aquileia, 287, 288, 343?9?, 343, 420, 428, 
9 
Aquino, Sta. Maria Libera, 350%, 370 
Architectural motifs, Cefalù, 354 
Martorana, 354-5 
Monreale, 360-3 
Palatina, 355-8 3 
Arkazhy, Church of Annunciation, 425-6, 
428 | 
Arrangement, principles of, in painted 
churches, 199-200 
Ars Venandi cum Avibus, 411 
Ashburnham Pentateuch, 256 
Assisi, 251, 331?” 
Athens, Benaki museum, fragment, 384 
Cd. No. 7; 435, 436 
Cd. No. 15; 435 
Gospel Book No. 93; 290, 406, 434-5 
Athos, Mount, 199, 234, 276, 390-1, 428 
Atrium, decoration, 202 
Attitudes of figures, Cefalú, 375 ff. 
Monreale, 421 
Axis, twofold, at Palatina, 51-3 


Baékovo, 336116, 33612, 425 
Badiazza, see Messina 
Bagnara, 4-5, 20! 
Baouit, 220 
Basileus, title used by Hautevilles, 6015 
Benedictine Churches, Early Christian cycle 
in, 206 
influence in Sicily, 208 


Beneventum, Bronze door, 284, 336193 

Berlin, Christ Eleeimon, 393 

Bethlehem, 234, 292, 314, 345%, 346%, 427 

Bibles (Cividale, Florence, Perugia, Rome), 

251 

Body, conception of, at Cefalú, 376-7 

Boiana (Bulgaria), 436 

Bominaco, San Pellegrino a, 205, 284 

Book illumination, 394, 406, 434 ff. 
Sicilian, 409 ff. 
Sicilian influence on, 444 ff. 

Box, royal, at Palatina, 52-3 

Breviary of Constance, 410 

Brindisi, San Vito dei Normanni, 428 

Bury Bible, 450 

Byzantine decoration, influence of, 197-8 
influence at Monreale, 230-6 
longitudinal, 202-5 
tradition of, 198-200 

Byzantine Homilies, 256 

Byzantium, as source of mosaic workers, 371-2 
see also Constantinople 


Calatamauro, mosaic fragment from, 189, 
311, 390 
Caltanissetta, Santo Spirito, 408 
Campanile, of Martorana, 75-6 
Canterbury, 98 
St. Anselm's Chapel, 450 
Capitals, at Monreale, 101-2, 155%, 155100, 
155102 
Cappadocia, 203, 218, 274, 276, 392, 427 
Capua, Benedictine Church, 208 
Cathedral, 208 
St. Angelo in Formis, 205, 206, 237!$, 
251, 252, 271, 272, 274-6, 280-4, 287, 
289, 293, 331%, 331%, 3397, 340%, 
342%, 370 
Carbone, monastery of St. Elias of, 93 
Catania, St. Agatha, 409 
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Cave chapels, S. Italy, 392 
Cefalú, architecture, 6-9 
. bishopric, 4-5 
changes of plan, 7-9 
comparison with Palatina mosaics, 16- 
17, 47-8, 50, 53, 56 
consecration, 9 
date of building, 5-6 
date of mosaics, 6, 8, 10-11, 14-18 
foundation legend, 3-5 
ground plan, 6, 195 
inscriptions, 5-6, 10, 11, 14, 19-23, 249? 
interpretation, 219-20 
and Martorana, 83-4 
mosaic programme, 11-14, 219 ff. 
motive of foundation, 3-4 
progress of work, 18 
relation to Monreale, 228-30 
restorations of mosaics, 11 
stylistic analysis, 375 ff., 404 ff., 417 
Central square programmes, Palatina and 
Martorana, 213-5 
Centralised decoration, principles, 198-200 
in Sicily, 209 ff. 
Chios, 221, 315, 384, 425 
Nea Moni, 343794, 393 
Chirimbi, 52 
Chludov Psalter, 279 
Cloud motifs, at Cefalú, 354 
Cluniacs, and Papacy, 97 
Coinage, Sicilian, development, 412° 
Coins, Byzantine, relief on, 382 
Colouring of mosaics, Cefalú, 12-14 
Martorana, 82, 88-9 
Monreale, 114, 145-7 
Colours, and expression, 387 
and modelling technique, 386 
Constantinople, Blachernae monastery, 387 
Blachernae palace, 433 
Dedicatory image of John IT and Alexius, 
_ 389, 432 
Fenari Issa Djami, 310 
Holy Apostles, 271, 390, 4.33 
Kahrieh Djami, 390, 433 
Nea Church, 6015, 71232, 309 
Roger’s relations with, 54, 74, 372 
SS. Sergius and Bacchus, 60! 
St. Sophia, 221, 232, 304, 310, 318, 324, 
383, 385, 431-3 
Seraglio Octateuch, 332%, 395 


Zeirek Djami, 390, 433 
see also Byzantium 

Contours, at Cefalú and Daphni, 379-81 
in roth century, 383 

Conventions, pictorial, influence at Monreale, 

138 
olmos; Palatina, 27-8 
Coronation ritual, 303 


. Cosmosotira, 433 
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Cotton Genesis, 253, 256 
Cuba, the 178, 1844 
Cubola, the, 1844 
Cupola, function, in centralised churches, 201 
Martorana and Palatina, compared, 
213-15 
Cyprus, 427 


Daphni, 212, 216, 260, 266, 268, 317, 325, 
343%, 355, 359, 375-82, 384-9, 395-6, 425 

Decani, 272, 276, 333%, 340716 

Dedications to SS. Peter and Paul, Hautevilles 
and, 4 

Delia, Sta. Trinita, 862% 

Development of decorative style, Sicily, 209ff. 

Dionysiu Gospel-Book (No. 8), 396 

Doors, bronze, Monreale, 107-8 


Drapery, use of, at Cefalù and Daphni, 377-8 


Monreale, 421-2 

Draughtsmen, individual, work at Monreale, 
142-5 

Dura-Europos, 339** 

Duveen Collection, Madonna panel, 409 


Early Christian cycles, influence of, 205-6, 
255-6 
Ecclesiastical policy of Hautevilles, Cefalú 
and, 374 
and Greek clergy, 74 
Palatina and, 54-5 
of William II, and Monreale, 97, 129-30 
and selection of Saints in mosaic cycles, 
323 
Eclecticism, prevalence in Sicily, 197 
Ekphrasis of Theophanes Kerameus, 26 
Elmalé, 427 
England, William II and, 129-30 
English art, Sicilian influence, 448 ff. 
Exultet rolls, 415%” 
Pisa, 282, 284 
Troja, 289 
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Favara palace, 178 
Ferentillo, 206, 250, 3311” 
Ferrara, 371, 390 
Festival cycle, Byzantine, and Monreale, 234 
Palatina, 268 ff. 
Figuristi, 145 
Florence, Baptistery, 206, 251, 284 
Bargello, Pantocrator, 393 
Foro Claudio, 228 
Fossa, Santa Maria ad Cryptas, 205 
Foundation legend, Cefalú, 3-5 
Monreale, 95 
Framing of figures, Cefalù, 380 
Freiburg model-book, 276, 445-6 
Frontality, deviation from, 231, 312, 314, 


375-6 


Gaza, H. Sergios, 271, 272, 280 

Gelat Monastery, 390-1 

Genesis cycles, 245, 256 

Georgia, 427 

German art, Sicilian influence, 445 ff. 

Golden Ground, function, Cefalú and Daphni, 

381 

Goslar Gospels, 448 

Gračanica, 289 

Greek clergy, Hautevilles and, 74 

Grottaferrata, 206, 251, 331%, 453 

Ground plan, Cefalú, 6-7, 195 
Martorana, 76, 196 
Monreale, 102-5, 196-7 
Palatina, 27, 196-7 

Gueurémé—Qaranleq, 427 


Hagia Kyriaka, chapel, 91, 149° 

Hamilton (Duveen) collection, Enthroned 
Virgin, 363 

Harbaville Triptych, 381 

"Hierusalem" chapel, Palermo, 25, 54, 588, 
197 

Hohenburg, 446-7 

Hortus Deliciarum, 282, 286, 342799, 446-7, 455 


Iconic style, at Palatina, 260 
Icons, portable, 12th-century, 393, 409, 430 ff. 
Identification of artists, at Monreale, 149-5 
Illusionism, in Byzantine painting, 424-5 
at Monreale, 423-4 
Inscriptions, Byzantine character, at Mon- 
reale, 233-4 


multiplication of, in Palatina, 212 
of Mosaics of Prophets, 316 
Islamic decoration, influence in Palatina, 28 
in Stanza di Ruggiero, 358 
under Roger II, 411 
Iviron Gospel Book No. 5, 436, 44211? 


James of Kokkinobaphos, Homilies of, 360, 
395-6, 419 

Jerusalem, Church of the Resurrection, 220 
Hauteville claim to, 54-5 
Holy Sepulchre, 388 
patriarchate, Roger and, 54 

Joaria, 180 

Joshua scroll, 256 


Kahn Collection, Madonna panel, 409 
Kars Gospel-book, 292, 339%, 340262, 34.2279, 
34288, 345% 

Kataskepe, St. Michael, 433 

Khemokmedi, Khakhouli icon, 24195 

Kiev, 234, 289, 309, 315, 319 
Koimesis—Pechersky church, 387 
Pecherskiy monastery, 310 
St. Michael's Monastery, 371, 387-8 


St. Sophia, 199, 333%, 349%, 392 


La Cava, Monastery of, 92-3, 322 
Landscape motifs, Martorana, 356-8 
Monreale, 359-63 
Palatina, 356-8 
treatment of, 262-4 ` 
Latmos, 392, 427 
Laurentianus Cod. VI, 23; 271, 273, 276, 289 
Lavra MS. B. 26; 435 
Skeuophylakion, Gospel-book, 395 
Legend mosaics, Monreale, 300-2 
Leningrad Cod. No. 105; 282 
Petropol. No. 21; 284 
Liber ad Honorem Augusti, 411, 445 
Light and shade, use, at Cefalú and Daphni, 
379-80 
Line, use of, at Cefalú and Daphni, 379-80, 
385 
at Monreale, 423 
Liturgical groupings, 234 
London, British Museum, Add. Cd. 11836; 
435 
Cod. Burney 19; 434 
Cod. Harley 1810; 435 
Royal MS. I. DX, 451 
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London Psalter, 273 
Longitudinal decoration, in Byzantine 
churches, 202-5 
in Italian churches, 205-9 
in Sicily, 223-7 
principles, 200 ff. 
Lotus lancéolé, 29, 105 
Lukas, Hosios, 324, 325, 341259, 943396 284, 
439% 


Maniace, Sta. Maria de, oi 
Martorana, apse programme, 215 
architecture, 75-8 
campanile, 76 
central square, 213-15 
comparison with Cefalú and Palatina, 
83-4, 210 ff. 
connection with Palatina, 75 
cupola, 210-13 
date, 75, 85% 
date of mosaics, 82-4 
dedication images, 82 
description of mosaics, 78 ff. 
distribution of subjects, 243 
foundation, 73-5 
ground plan, 76, 196 
inscriptions, 85-90 
narthex, 217 
programme of mosaics, 79-82 
relation to Palatina mosaics, 80 
restorations and alterations, 77-8 
secularisation, 75 
stylistic analysis, 398 ff. 
transepts, 216-17 
Maredolce Palace, 178 
Mary of the Admiral, St., Ghurch of, see 
Martorana 
Mazzara Cathedral, 408 
"Meadow, Byzantine", 357, 359 
Medallions, interlaced, 24213 
Megara, Hierotheos monastery, 212-13 
Melfi, Sta. Lucia, 428 


Melisande, Psalter of, 289, 402% 


Menani Palace, 149°, 178, 184? 
Menologion illustrations, 297, 299, 300 
Messina, “Badiazza”, 187, 1904 

Cathedral, 189, 19176, 1928 

San Filippo di Fragali, 408 

San Gioacchino, 409 

San Gregorio, 189, 311 


Santa Maria del Valle, 187, 40319! 
San Salvatore, 409-10 


Methods of work, Monreale, 138 ff. 


Mileševo, 436 
Miniature painting, Sicilian, 409 ff. 
12th century, 392-4, 406 
see also Book illustration 
Miniatures, Byzantine, 271 
Miracle cycle, 276 ff. 
Mistrà, 204, 218, 272, 276, 382 
Mistretta, 322 
Model-books, use for O.T. cycle, 257-8, 261 
Models, modification by artists, 139 
use at Monreale, 137 ff. 
Monreale, antiplastic character, 105 
archbishopric, 93 
arches, 104 
architecture, 99-106 
capitals, ro1-2 
charters, 92-4 
consistency of decoration, 127-8, 131-4 
date, 99-100 
date of mosaics, 129 ff. 
decline, 99 
dedication, 98, 99 
dedicatory images, 100, 101, 123-6 
description of building, 102-6 
distribution of subjects, 244 
fittings and furniture, 106-8 
foundation, 3, 91-9 
ground plan, 196-7 
inscriptions, IOI-2, 107, 114, 119-21, 
158 ff. 
legendary mosaics, 300 ff. 
motives of foundation, 95-9 
nave decoration, 235-6 
organisation of work, 135 ff. 
possessions, 92-4 
principles of programme, 227 ff. 
privileges, 91-2 
programme of mosaics, 112 ff. 
relation of Ziza mosaics to, 179-90 
relation to Palatina, 227-8 ` 
restorations and alterations, 108-12 
rinceau and palmette motifs, 17 
sequence of work, 142 ff., 147-8 
stylistic analysis, 123 ff., 418 ff. 
Monte Cassino, 370 
influence of, 29, 206-9 
mosaics, 207 
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Monte Cassino, and Old Testament cycles, 
252-3, 255, 257 
reconstruction, 206-7 
and Sicily, 209 
Montevergine, 409 
Morgan leaf (MS. No. 619), 451 
Movement, representation of, 258-9 
Mstislav, Gospel-book of, 392, 394. 
Murano, 309, 349% 
Musearii, work at Monreale, 140, 14.5 


Nagorica, 289 
Narrative arrangement, in 
churches, 201-4. 
direction of, 263, 282, 283 
style, at Monreale, 260-1, 301 
Narthex, see Atrium 
decoration, Martorana, 217 
Nereditsy, 2374, 268, 273, 292, 311, 418, 426 
Neres, St. Panteleimon, 419-20, 425. 
New ‘Testament cycles, Martorana and 
Palatina, 265 ff. 
Monreale, 271 ff. 
Nicaea, 319, 400?! 
Novel, picaresque, 33495 
Novgorod, 392 
Number of workmen, at Monreale, 145 


longitudinal 


Octateuchs, 253, 254, 256, 33278, 360 
Old Testament cycles, and eee 253-4. 
Italian, 251-5 
Monrose and Palatina, ege 
Opus saracenum, 56, 178 
Opus sectile, 369 
Opus vermiculatum, 370 
Ornament, mosaic, Cefalú, 16-17 
Martorana, 83 
Monreale, 126 
Palatina, 47-8 
Ostromirovo Gospel-book, 394 
Otranto, 251 
Oviedo, Sta. Maria de Naranco, 71*9? 
Oxford, Bodleian Cod. Auct. T. inf. I. 10 
298, 395 
Auct. T. inf. II. 7; 406 
Cd. New College 44; 436 
Prophets, MS. Laud. gr. 30 A; 436 


Painter's Guide, 254, 271, 272, 277, 280, 281, 
297, 299 


Palatina, analysis of mosaics, 47-58 
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apse programme, 215 
architecture, 27-9 
central square, 213-15 
change of plan, 49-51, 53, 225 
combination of traditions in, 210 ff. 
comparison with Martorana, 210 ff. 
consecration, 25 
cupola, 210-13 
date of building, 25-6 
date of mosaics, 26-7, 46-7, 57-8 
development of longitudinal plan, 223-7 
ground plan, 195-6 
inscriptions, 26, 30-1, 37-42, 59-70 
inscriptions, multiplication of, 212 
mosaic workshop, 33 
ornament, compared with Cefalù, 17 
pavement, 28-9 
position, 25 
programme of mosaics, 37-46 
progress of mosaic work, 56-7, 6144, 62-70 
reason of frequent restorations, 36 
reconstructions, 50 ff. 
relation to Cefalú mosaics, 16-17, 47-8, 
50, 53, 56 
relation to Monreale, 227-8 
restorations, of building, 29-30 
restorations, of mosaics, 30-36 
Saracenic elements, 28 
stylistic analysis, 396-8, 404 ff. 
transepts, 218-9 
two styles, 51 
window communicating with palace, 52 
Palermo, 322 
cathedral, 3, 94-9, 187-8, 310 
St. Andrew, chapel of, 25, 32; 55, 58°, 
58^, 320 
Sta. Caterina, 409 
St. Giorgio lo Xheri, 19°, 187 
St. Mary Magdalen, 187 
Missale Vetus 2 Oq-G-2; 410 
Panel painting, Sicilian, 409 
Paphos, H. Neophytos, 427 
Paris Bib. Nat. Gr. 64; 272 
Gr. 71; 395 
Gr. 74; 271, 274, 275, 276, 282, 289, 359 
Gr. 75; 395 
Coislin 200; 435 
Gregory 510; 256, 271, 272, 276, 279, 
201, 282, 292 
Louvre, Transfiguration Mosaic, 430-1 
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Parma, Cathedral, 21 
Gospel Book Pal. Gr. No. 5; 395 
Paschal I, Pope, Reliquary of, 289 
Pavement, Monreale, 107, 111 
Palatina, 28-9 
Peter and Paul Cycles, Monreale and Pala- 
tina, 294 ff. 
Pictor imaginarius, work at Monreale, 135-7, 
142 
Pictor parietarius, work at Monreale, 135, 137 
fE., 142-3 
Pierpont Morgan -Lectionary 692; 406 
Pisa, doors, and Monreale, 107 
San Pietro a Grado, 296 
Pointillism, 383 
Profile figures, 231 
Programme, capitals, Monreale, 102 
mosaic, Cefalù, 11-14 
Martorana, 79-82 
Monreale, 112-23 
Palatina, 37-46 
Programmes, mosaics, in 
churches, 200 ff. 
in painted churches, 199-200 
Latin-Greek, at Monreale, 227 ff. 
principles determining, 195 ff. 
Prototypes, iconographic, use at Monreale, 
136-7 
Pskov, Mirozh Cathedral, 269, 274, 290, 292, 
336%, 345%, 406 


longitudinal 


Qasr Giafar, 184? 


Ravello, doors at, 107-8 
Ravenna, 371, 374% 
Cathedral (Basilica Ursiana), 309, 388-9 
Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo, 201 
San Vitale, 383 
Ravenosa, Sta. Maria di, 408 
Relief, treatment, at Cefalù, 380-1 
Renaissances, Byzantine, 423-4, 43715 
Rescue, miraculous, of Roger II, 3 
Rhabdukhu monastery, 428 
Rifesi, 408 
Rinceaux, 16-17, 24110 


Rockfeller-McCormick New Testament, 271, 


272; 276, 292, 297-9; 8595 435 
“Roger, Book of”, 411 
Rollus rubeus, 1o, 19?, 219* 


Rome, San Bartolommeo all'Isola, 371 
Sta. Cecilia in Trastevere, 206, 250 
San Clemente, 277, 3478, 371 
Sta. Francesca Romana, 371 
San Giovanni a Porta Latina, 206, 250, 
271, 289, 3317”, 3348, 336103 
Lateran, Chapel of Pope John VII, 296 
Santa Maria Antiqua, 205, 206, 250, 3312” 
Sta. Maria in Trastevere, 371 
Sta. Maria in Vescovio, 251, 284 
San Martino ai Monti, 453 
San Paolo, 202, 238% ,250, 256, 257, 33117 
San Paolo fuori le mura, 205, 296, 299, 
453-4 
San Pietro, 205, 207, 238%, 250, 256, 257, 
296, 331%, 334%, 453-4 
San Pietro in Toscania, 297 
San Saba, 276 
Ronzano, Santa Maria di, 205, 251 
Rossanensis, Codex, 279, 283 
Rotuli, 256, 297 


Saccos of Photius, 284 

Saints, cycles of, contents, 321 ff. 
list of figures, 326-30 
methods of portraiture, 324 

Sala dei Armigeri, 183 


. Sala Normanna, see Stanza di Ruggiero 


Sala Terrena, see Ziza 
Salerno, Cathedral, 6135, 6136, 1 
452, 457% 
Paliotto, 251, 252, 271, 
331%, 333% 
Salonica, 203, 383 
Samaria, St. John the Baptist, 427 
San Fratello, 322 
Santa Maria ad Cryptas, 251, 284 
Santa Maria Maggiore, near Sant'Elia, 228, 
256 
Sant’Angelo in Formis, see Capua 
Saracenic arches, 7, 212 
features, in Palatina, 28-9 
Sarcophagi, given to Cefalú by Roger II, 5 
Sasanian palmettes, 16-17, 47, 48, 83, 178 
Secular mosaics, Stanza di Ruggiero, 180-3 
Torre Pisana, 183 
Ziza, 178-80 
Serres, 382 
Sessa, Cathedral, 296 


55%, 370, 


276, 281, 3313, 
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Shadows, use of, 433 
Sicily, combination of Benedictine and 
Byzantine styles in, 209 ff. 

Sigena, Monastery, 451 

Simplification of forms, Monreale, 141-2 

Sinai, Mount, St. Catherine, 430 

Size of figures, inconsistency, Palatina, 262 
increase in, 385 

Sopocani, 436 

South Italian decoration, influence of, 198 
longitudinal, 205-9 

Spain, Sicilian influences, 410, 451 

Spandrels, treatment of, 204 

Spass Nereditsy, see Nereditsy 

Spatiality, 355 ff., 362-3 

Speyer, Evangelistar of, 448 

Spoleto, 205, 452 

Stanza di Ruggiero, 17, 180-3, 358 

Staraya Ladoga, St. George, 407, 425 

Starogorodok, St. Michael, 392 

Stow (Lincs.), 453 

Striped effects, Cefalú, 386 

Style, developmental phases, 443 ff. 

Style cloisonné, 394 

Style mignon, 394 

Subsidiary cycles, 202 

Suceavitsa, 253 

Syracuse, Museo Bellomo, mosaic fragment, 

358 

San Marziano, 408 


Tchareqlé Klisse, 427 

Termini, triptych, 409 

Tes Asinu, 427 

Tesserae, setting technique, 382-4 

Toqale, 272 

Torcello, 338°, 359, 371, 391, 429 

Torre Pisana, 183 

Tradition, as factor in Church decoration, 

195 

Trani, bronze doors, 107-8, 288 

Transept programme, Martorana, 216-7 
. Palatina, 218-9 

Trebizond, 203, 435 

Trees, decorative, Martorana, 355 

Palatina, 358 

Trieste, 339%, 350%!, 391 

Tripartite screens, 360-1 

Triptychs, ivory, 222 . 

Typological parallelism, 202 


Vatican Barb. Gr. 320: 406, 434 
Cosmas, 254. 
Gospel Book Urb. Gr. 2: 395 
Gr. 756: 403 ` 
Gr. 758: 406 
Gr. 1156: 273, 434 
Gr. 1176: 406 
Gr. 1208: 436, 44118 
Gr. 1927: 395 
Menologion: 354. 
Psalter Pal. Gr. 381: 402 
Vatopaedi Gospels No. 610: 395 
Octateuch: 33234 
Vaulting, Cefalú, 6-7, 9 
Palatina, 28 
Venice, St. Mark’s, 244°, 32, 36, 135, 157135, 
24178, 271, 276, 280, 282, 285, 289, 208, 
347%, 359, 371, 382, 391, 429-30, 444 
Santi Apostoli, 3437%° | 
Sta. Maria Mater Domini, 382 
Vertical articulation, absence of, at Monreale, 
113 
Vienna Genesis, 253-4, 256, 257, 359 
Gospels Suppl. Gr. 52: 394, 406 
Vladimir, St. Demetrius, 425 
Vow, of Roger II, and foundation of Cefalù, 


3-4, 195 


Wall-painting, in Byzantine system, 199 
Sicilian style, 408 ff. 
12th-century, 391-3 
of William II's period, 425 ff. 
Westminster Psalter, 451 
Winchester Bible, 450-1 
Psalter, 449-50 
Wolfenbüttel model-book, 448 
Workmen, mosaic, at Cefalü, Martorana and 
Palatina, 84 
Workshops, at Palatina, 33 
at Palatina, Martorana, and Cefalù, 
relation between, 84 
12th-century, 395-6, 433 


Xenophontos, Catholicon, 390-1 


Zara, St. Simeone, 382 
Ziza, 17, 136, 178-80, 184° 
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718. Monreale : Descent from the Cross, Burial, Harrowing of Hell. 
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After ‘Gravina. 
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868. Monreale : Healing of Jairus’s Daughter, and of S. Peter's Mother-in-law. 
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